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PREFACE. 


The  Q-olden  Butterfly  which  gives  a  name  to  this  novel  was 
seen  by  an  English  traveller,  two  years  ago,  preserved  as  a 
curiosity  in  a  mining  city  near  Sacramento,  where  it  probably 
etill  remains.  This  curious  freak  of  Nature  is  not  therefore 
an  invention  of  our  own.  To  the  same  traveller — Mr.  Edgar 
Besant — we  are  Indebted  for  the  description  on  which  is  based 
our  account  of  Empire  City. 

*  The  striking  of  oil  in  Canada  in  the  manner  described  by 
Q-ilead  P.  Beck  was  accomplished — with  the  waste  of  million.9 
of  gallons  of  the  oil,  for  want  of  casks  and  buckets  to  receive 
it,  and  with  the  result  of  a  promise  of  almost  boundless  wealth 
— by  a  man  named  Shaw,  some  ten  years  ago.  Shaw  specu- 
lated, we  believe ;  lost  his  money,  and  died  in  poverty. 

Names  of  great  living  poets  and  writers  have  been  used  in 
this  book  in  connection  with  a  supposed  Kterary  banquet.  A 
critic  has  expressed  surprise  that  we  have  allowed  GKlead 
Beok's  failure  to  appreciate  Browning  to  stand  as  if  it  were  our 
own.  Is  a  writer  of  fiction  to  stop  the  action  of  his  story  in 
order  to  explain  that  it  is  his  character's  opinion,  and  not  hif» 
own,  that  he  states  ?  And  it  surely  is  not  asking  too  much  to 
demand  of  a  critic  that  he  should  consider  first  of  all  the  con- 
sistency of  a  character's  actions  or  speeches.  Gilead  Beck,  a 
man  of  no  education  and  little  reading,  but  of  considerable 
shrewdness,  finds  Browning  unintelligible  and  harsh.  What 
other  verdict  could  be  expected  if  the  whole  of  Emjiire  City, 
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in  its  palmiest  dajB,  had  been  canvassed  V  Moi-eover,  we  hare 
never,  even  from  that  great  writer's  moat  ardent  adm.irerB. 
heard  an  opinion  that  he  is  either  easy  to  read,  or  musical. 
The  compliments  which  Mr.  Beck  paic?  to  the  guests  who 
honoured  his  banquet  are  of  course  »vorded  juat  as  he 
delivered  them. 

Gilead  Beck's  experiences  as  an  editci  are  taken — with  a 
little  dressing — from  the  actual  expe?^jnced  of  a  living 
Canadian  journalist. 

From  their  Virginian  home  Jack  Don-'^uerque  and  Phillis 
his  wife  send  greetings  to  those  who  have  already  followed 
their  fortunes.  She  only  wishes  us  to  add  that  Mr.  Abraham 
Dyson  was  right,  and  that  the  Coping  Stone  of  every  woman's 
education  is  Love.  Most  people  know  this,  she  says,  from 
reading :  but  she  never  did  read  ;  and  the  real  happiness  is  to 
find  it  oat  for  yourself. 

W.  B. 
J.  B. 
March,  1877. 
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PKOLOGUE. 
L 


•*  What  do  yon  think,  chief?  " 

The  speaker,  who  was  leading  by  half  a  length,  turned  in  his 
saddle  and  looked  at  his  companion. 

"  Push  on,"  growled  the  chief,  who  was  a  man  of  few  words. 

"  If  you  were  not  so  intolerably  conceited  about  the  value  of  your 
words — hang  it,  man,  you  are  not  the  Poet  Laureate ! — you  might 
give  your  reasons  why  we  should  not  camp  where  we  are.  The  sun 
will  be  down  in  two  hours ;  the  way  is  long,  the  wind  is  cold,  or  will 
be  soon.  This  pilgrim  has  tightened  his  belt  to  stave  off  the  gnaw- 
ing at  his  stomach ;  here  is  running  water,  here  is  wood,  here  ie 
everything  calculated  to  charm  the  poetic  mind  even  of  Captain 
Ladds " 

"  Road !"  interrupted  his  fellow-traveller,  pointing  along  the  tracjc 
marked  more  by  deep  old  wheel- ruts,  grown  over  with  grass,  than 
by  any  evidences  of  engineering  skill.  "  Roads  lead  to  places ; 
places  have  beds ;  beds  are  warmer  than  grass — no  rattlesnakes  in 
beds ;  miners  in  hotels — amusing  fellows,  miners." 

"  If  ever  I  go  out  again  after  buffaloes,  or  bear,  or  mountain-deer, 
or  any  other  game  whatever  which  this  great  continent  offers,  with 
a  monosyllabic  man,  may  I  be  condemned  to  another  two  months  of 
buffalo  steak  without  Worcester  sauce,  such  as  I  have  had  already ; 
may  I  be  poisoned  with  bad  Bourbon  whisky ;  may  I  never  again 
see  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall ;  may  I " 

Here  he  stopped  suddenly,  for  want  of  imagination  to  complete 
the  curse. 

The  first  speaker  was  a  young  man  of  four  and  twenty — the  age 
which  is  to  my  sex  what  eighteen  is  to  the  other,  because  at  foui 
and  twenty  youth  and  manhood  meet.  He  of  four  and  twenty  ia 
yet  a  youth,  inasmuch  as  women  are  still  angels ;  every  dinner  is  a 
feast,  every  man  of  higher  rank  is  a  demigod,  and  every  book  is 
true.    He  is  a  man,  inasmuch  as  he  has  the  firm  step  of  manhood 
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he  has  passed  throngli  his  calf-love,  he  knows  what  claret  means, 
and  his  heart  is  set  upon  the  things  for  which  boys  care  nothing. 
Ho  is  a  youth,  because  bo  can  still  play  a  game  of  footbill  and 
rejoice  amazingly  in  a  boat-race ;  he  is  a  man,  because  he  knows 
that  these  thiugs  be-long  to  the  past,  and  that  to  concern  one's  sell 
seriously  with  athletics,  when  you  can  no  longer  bo  an  athlete  in 
the  games,  is  to  put  yourself  on  the  level  of  a  rowing  coach  or  thff 
athletic  critic  of  a  sporting  paper. 

Being  only  four  and  twenty,  the  speaker  was  in  high  spirits.  He 
was  also  hungry.  lie  was  always  both.  "What  has  lifo  better  to 
offer  than  a  continual  flow  of  animal  spirits  and  a  perpetual 
appetite?  He  was  a  tall,  slight,  and  perhaps  rather  a  weedy  youth, 
a  little  too  long  of  leg,  a  little  too  narrow  in  the  beam,  a  little  spare 
about  the  shoulders ;  but  a  youth  of  a  ruddy  and  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance. To  say  that  the  lines  of  his  face  were  never  set  to  gravity 
would  be  too  much,  because  I  defy  any  man  to  laugh  when  he  is 
sleeping,  eating,  or  drinking.  At  all  other  times  this  young  man 
was  ready  to  laugh  without  stopping.  Not  a  foolish  cackle  of  idiotic 
vacuity  such  as  may  be  heard  in  Earlswood  Asylum  or  at  a  tea- 
party  to  meet  the  curate,  but  a  cheerful  bubble  of  mirth  and  good- 
humour,  proof  that  the  spirit  within  took  everything  joyously, 
seeing  in  every  misadventure  its  humorous  side,  and  in  every 
privation  its  absurdity. 

The  other  who  rode  beside  him  was  some  years  older  at  least. 
A  man  of  thirty-five,  or  perhaps  more;  a  man  with  a  hatchet-face 
— nose  and  forehead  in  one  straight  line ;  long  chin  and  long  upper 
lip  in  another;  face  red  with  health  as  well  as  bronzed  with  the  ' 
sun — a  good  honest  face,  supernaturally  grave,  grave  beyond  all 
understanding ;  lips  that  were  always  tightly  closed ;  eyes  which 
sometimes  sparkled  in  response  to  some  genial  thought,  or  bubbled 
ever  at  some  joke  of  his  companion,  but  wiiich,  as  a  rule,  were  like 
gimlets  for  sternness,  so  that  strangers,  especially  stranger  servants 
— the  nigger  of  Jamaica,  the  guileless  Hindoo  of  his  Indian  station, 
and  otiier  members  of  the  inferior  human  brotherhood — trembled 
exceedingly  when  they  met  those  eyes.  Captain  Ladds  was  accord- 
ingly well  served,  as  cold,  reserved  men  generally  are.  Mankind 
take  everything  unknown  pro  hrrihiU,  for  something  dreadful,  and 
until  we  learn  to  know  a  man,  and  think  wo  know  him,  he  is  to  be 
treated  with  the  respect  duo  to  a  possible  enemy.  Ilustix  means  a 
stranger,  and  it  is  for  strangers  that  we  keep  our  brickbats. 

People  who  knew  Ladds  laughed  at  this  reputation.  They  said 
the  gallant  captain  was  a  himibug;  they  pretended  that  he  was  aa 
geniio  as  a  turtle-dove;  beneath  those  keen  eyes,  they  said,  and 
behind  that  sharp  hatchet-face,  lurked  the  most  amiable  of  dis- 
positions. At  any  rate,  Ladds  was  never  known  to  thrash  a  native 
%rvant,  or  to  swear  more  than  is  becoming  and  needful  at  a  syce, 
while  his  hatchet-face  had  been  more  than  once  detected  in  the  very 
act  of  looking  as  soft  and  tender  as  a  young  mother's  over  her  first- 
born. The  name  of  this  cavalier  was  short  and  simple.  It  was 
Thomas  Ladds.    Uis  intimate  friends  called  him  Tommy. 
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They  '\vere  in  California,  and  were  not  btiffalo-htmting  now, 
because  there  is  not  a  buffalo  within  fiye  hundred  miles  of  Sa^ra- 
meuto.  Their  buffalo-hunting  was  over,  having  been  accompanied 
by  such  small  hardships  as  have  been  already  alluded  to.  They 
rode  along  a  track  which  was  as  much  like  a  road  as  Richmond  Par^ 
is  like  the  Forest  of  Arden.  They  were  mounted  on  a  pair  or  small 
nervous  mustangs ;  their  saddles  were  the  Mexican  saddles  used  in 
the  country,  in  front  of  which  was  the  never- failing  horn.  Rons^a 
this  was  wound  the  horsehair  lariette,  which  serves  the  Western 
Nimrod  for  lassoing  by  day  and  for  keeping  off  snakes  at  night,  no 
snake  having  ever  been  known  to  cross  this  barrier  of  bristly  horse- 
hair. You  might  as  well  expect  a  burgling  coolie,  smeared  with  oil, 
and  naked,  to  effect  his  escape  by  crawling  through  a  hedge  of  prickly 
jpear.  Also,  because  they  were  in  a  foreign  land,  and  wished  to  be 
an  harmony  with  its  institutions,  they  wore  immense  steel  spurs, 
inlaid  with  silver  filigree,  and  furnished  with  "  lobs "  attached  to 
them,  which  jangled  and  danced  to  make  melody,  just  as  if  thej 
formed  part  of  an  illustration  to  a  Christmas  book.  Boots,  of  course, 
they  wore,  and  the  artistic  instinct  which,  a  year  before,  had  con- 
verted the  younger  man  into  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  fc» 
the  whole  Park  in  the  afternoon,  now  impelled  him  to  assume  a 
cummerhund  of  scarlet  silk,  with  white-tasselled  fringes,  the  like  of 
which,  perhaps,  had  never  before  been  seen  on  the  back  of  Californian 
mustang.  His  companion  was  less  ornate  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance. Both  men  carried  guns,  and  if  a  search  had  been  made,  a 
revolver  would  have  been  found,  either  hidden  in  the  belt  of  each 
or  carried  perdu  in  the  trousers-pocket.  In  these  days  of  Pacific 
Railways  and  scampering  Globe  Trotters,  one  does  not  want  to 
parade  the  revolver ;  but  there  are  dark  places  on  the  earth,  from  the 
traveller's  as  well  as  fi'om  the  missionary's  point  of  view,  where  it 
would  be  well  to  have  both  bowie  and  Derringer  ready  to  hand. 
On  the  American  continent  the  wandering  lamb  sometimes  has  to  lie 
down  with  the  leopard,  the  harmless  gazelle  to  journey  side  by  sidd 
with  the  cheetah,  and  the  a?p  may  here  and  there  pretend  to  play 
innocently  over  the  hole  of  the  cockatrice. 

Behind  the  leaders  followed  a  little  troop  of  three,  consisting  of 
one  English  servant  and  two  "  greasers."  The  latter  were  dressed 
in  plain  unpretending  costume  of  flannel  shirt,  boots,  and  rough 
trousers.  Behind  each  hung  his  rifle.  The  English  servant  was 
dressed  like  his  master,  but "  more  so ; "  his  spurs  being  heavier,  the 
pattern  of  his  check-shirt  being  larger,  his  saddle  bigger ;  only  for 
the  silk  cummerbund  he  wore  a  leathern  strap,  the  last  symbol  of 
the  honourable  condition  of  dependence.  He  rode  in  advance  of  the 
greasers,  whom  he  held  in  contempt,  and  some  thirty  yards  behind 
the  leaders.  The  Mexicans  rode  in  silence,  smoking  cigarettes  per- 
petually. Sometimes  they  looked  to  their  guns,  or  they  told  a  story, 
or  one  would  sing  the  snatch  of  a  song  in  a  low  voice ;  mostly  they 
<vere  grave  and  thoughtful,  though  what  a  greaser  thinks  about  has 
Qever  yet  been  ascertained. 

Tlio  country  was  so  far  in  the  Far  "West  that  the  Sierra  Nevada 
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lay  to  the  east.  It  was  a  rich  and  beautiful  country:  there  were 
park-like  tracts — supposing  the  park  to  be  of  a  primitive  and  early- 
Bettlcnicnt  kind — stretching  out  to  the  left.  These  were  dotted 
with  white  oaks.  To  the  right  rose  the  sloping  sides  of  a  liill.  which 
were  covered  with  the  laushwood  called  the  chaparelle,  in  whicli 
grew  the  manzanita  and  the  scrub-oak,  with  an  occasional  cedar- 
pine,  not  in  the  least  like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  Clapham 
Common.  Hanging  about  in  the  jungle,  or  stretching  its  arms 
along  the  side  of  the  dry  watercourse  which  ran  at  the  travellers' 
feet  l)eside  the  road,  was  the  wild  vine,  loaded  with  its  small  and 
pretty  grapes,  now  ripe.  Nature,  in  inventing  the  wild  grape,  has 
been  as  generous  as  in  her  gift  of  the  sloe.  It  is  a  fruit  of  whicK 
an  American  once  observed  that  it  was  calculated  to  develop  thi 
generosity  of  a  man's  nature,  "  Kcau-se,"  he  exi)lained,  "you  would 
rather  give  it  to  your  neighbour  than  eat  it  yourself." 

The  travellers  were  low  down  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Sierra ;  they  were  in  the  midst  of  dales  and  glades — caQons  and 
gulches,  of  perfect  loveliness,  shut  in  by  mountains  which  rose  over 
and  behind  them  like  friendly  giants  guarding  a  troop  of  sleeping 
maidens.  Pelion  was  piled  on  Ossa  as  peak  after  peak  rose  higher, 
all  clad  with  pine  and  cedar,  receding  farther  and  farther,  till  peaks 
became  points  and  ridges  became  sharp  edges. 

It  was  autumn,  and  there  were  dry  beds,  which  had  in  the 
spring  been  rivulets  flowing  full  and  clear  from  the  snowy  sides  of 
the  higlier  slopes ;  yet  among  them  lingered  the  flowers  of  April 
upon  the  shrubs,  and  the  colours  of  the  fading  leaves  mingled  with 
the  hues  of  the  autumn  berries. 

A  sudden  turn  in  the  winding  road  brought  the  foremost  riders 
upon  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  country.  Below  them  to 
the  left  stretched  a  broad  open  space,  where  the  groimd  had  been 
not  only  cleared  of  whatever  jungle  once  grew  upon  it,  but  also 
turned  over.  They  looked  upon  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest 
surface-mining  grounds.  The  shingle  and  gravel  stood  about  in 
heajis;  the  guUc.vs  and  ditches  formed  by  the  miners  ran  up  and 
down  the  face  of  the  country  like  the  wrinkles  in  the  cheet  of  a 
baby  monkey;  old  pits,  not  deep  enough  to  kill,  but  warranted  to 
maim  and  disable,  lurked  like  man-traps  in  the  open;  the  old 
wooden  aqueducts,  run  up  by  the  miners  in  the  year  '52,  were 
still  standing  where  they  were  al>andoned  by  the  "  jiionecrs ; "  here 
and  there  lay  about  old  washing-pans,  rusty  and  broken,  old  cradles, 
and  bits  of  rusty  metal  which  had  once  belonged  to  shoveLs.  These 
relics  and  signs  of  bygone  gatherings  of  men  were  sufficiently 
dreary  in  themselves,  but  at  intervals  there  stood  the  ruins  of  a 
iOg-house  or  a  heap  which  had  once  lx;en  a  cottage  built  of  mud. 
Palestine  itself  has  no  more  striking  picture  of  desolation  and  wreck 
than  a  deserted  siu-face  mine. 

They  drew  rein  and  looked  in  silence.  Presently  they  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  life.  Right  in  the  foregroiuul,  about  two 
hundred  yartls  before  them,  there  advanced  a  procession  of  two. 
The  leader  of  the  show,  so  tp'spcak,  was  &  niau.    lie  was  runninfi; 
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He  was  ranning  so  hard,  that  anybody  could  see  his  primary  object 
was  sjtced.  After  him,  with  heavy  stride,  seeming  to  be  iu  no  kind 
of  hurry,  and  yet  covering  the  ground  at  a  much  greater  rate  than 
the  man,  there  came  a  bear — a  real  old  grisly.  A  bear  who  was 
"  shadowing  "  the  man  and  meant  claws.  A  bear  who  had  an  insult 
to  avenge,  and  was  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  afiair  itntil  he  had 
avenged  it.  A  bear,  too,  who  had  his  enemy  in  the  open,  where 
there  was  nothing  to  stop  him,  and  no  refuge  for  his  victim  but  the 
planks  of  a  ruined  log-house,  could  he  find  one. 

Both  men,  without  a  word,  goi  their  rifles  ready.  The  younger 
threw  the  reins  of  his  horse  to  his  companion  and  dismounted. 

Then  he  stood  still  and  watched. 

The  most  exhilarating  thing  in  the  whole  world  is  allowed  to  be 
a  hunt.  No  greater  pleasure  in  life  than  that  of  the  Shekarry, 
especially  if  he  be  after  big  game.  On  this  occasion  the  keenness  of 
t)ie  sport  was  perhaps  intensified  to  him  who  ran  by  the  reflection 
that  the  customary  position  of  things  was  reversed.  No  longer  did 
he  hunt  the  bear ;  the  bear  hunted  hiyn.  No  longer  did  he  warily 
follow  up  the  game;  the  game  boldly  followed  him.  No  joyous 
sound  of  horns  cheered  on  the  hunter ;  no  shout,  such  as  those 
which  inspirit  the  fox  and  put  fresh  vigour  into  the  hare — not  even 
the  short  eager  bark  of  the  hounds,  at  the  sound  of  which  Reynard 
begins  to  think  how  many  of  his  hundred  turns  are  left.  It  was 
a  silent  chase.  The  bear,  who  represented  in  himself  the  whole 
field — men  in  scarlet,  ladies,  master,  pack,  and  everytliing — set  to 
work  in  a  cold  unsympathetic  way,  infinitely  more  distressing  to  a 
nervous  creature  than  the  cheerful  ringing  of  a  whole  field.  To 
hunt  in  silence  would  be  hard  for  any  man ;  to  be  hunted  in  silence 
is  intolerable. 

.  Grisly  held  his  head  down  and  wagged  it  from  side  to  side, 
while  his  great  silent  paws  raj^idly  cleared  the  ground  and  lessened 
the  distance. 

"  Tommy,"  whispered  the  young  fellow,  "  I  can  cover  him  now." 

"  Wait,  Jack.  Don't  miss.  Give  Grisly  two  minutes  more. 
Gad !  how  the  fellow  scuds ! " 

Tommy,  you  see,  obeyed  the  instinct  of  nature.  He  loved  the 
hunt :  it  not  to  himt  actively,  to  witness  a  hunt.  It  is  the  same 
feeling  which  crowds  the  benches  at  a  bull-fight  in  Spain.  It  was 
the  same  feeling  which  lit  up  the  faces  in  the  Coliseum  when 
Hermann,  formerly  of  the  Danube,  prisoner,  taken  red-handed  in 
revolt,  and  therefore  moriturus,  performed  with  vigour,  sympathy, 
and  spirit  the  role  of  Acta3on,  ending,  as  we  all  know,  in  a  splendid 
chase  by  bloodhounds ;  after  which  the  poor  Teuton,  maddened  by 
his  long  flight  and  exhausted  by  his  desperate  resistance,  was  torn 
So  pieces,  fighting  to  the  end  with  a  rage  past  all  acting.  It  is  our 
modern  pleasure  to  read  of  pain  and  suffering.  Those  were  the 
really  pleasant  days  to  the  Roman  ladies  when  they  actually 
witnessed  living  agony. 

"  Give  Grisly  two  minutes,"  said  Captain  Ladds. 

By  this   time  the  rest  of  the  party  had   come  up,  and   were 
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watching  tho  movements  of  man  and  bear.  In  the  p'ain  stood 
the  framework  of  «  mined  wooden  house.  Man  made  for  Ijg-housa 
In^ar,  witliout  any  apparent  effort,  but  jnst  to  show  that  hj  saw  the 
docige,  and  meant  that  it  should  not  succeed,  put  on  a  ppurt,  and 
the  distance  between  tliem  lessened  every  moment.  Fifty  j-ards ; 
forty  yards.  Man  looked  round  over  his  slioulder.  The  log-house 
was  a  good  two  hundred  yards  alicad.  He  hesitated;  seemed  t<? 
stop  fur  a  moment.  Bear  diminished  the  space  by  a  good  dozen 
yards — and  then  man  doubled. 

"Getting  pumped,"  said  LadJs  the  critical.  Then  he  too  dis- 
mounted, and  stood  l)epi'le  tho  younger  man,  giving  the  reins  of 
both  horses  to  one  of  the  Mexicans,  "  Mustn't  let  Grisly  claw  the 
poor  devil,"  he  murmnred. 

"  Let  me  bring  him  down.  Tommy." 

"  Briug  him  down,  young  un." 

Tho  greasers  looked  on  and  laughed.  It  wonid  have  been  to 
them  a  pleasant  termination  to  the  "  play  "  had  Bruin  clawed  the 
man.  Neither  hunter  nor  quarry  saw  the  party  clustered  together 
on  the  rising  ground  on  which  the  track  ran.  Man  saw  nothing 
but  the  ground  over  which  he  flew;  bear  saw  nothing  but  man 
tiefore  him.  The  doubling  manceuvre  was,  however,  the  one  thing 
needed  to  bring  Grisly  within  easy  reach.  Faster  flew  the  man, 
but  it  was  the  last  flight  of  despair;  had  the  others  been  near 
enough  they  would  have  seen  the  cold  drops  of  agony  standing  on 
nis  forehead;  they  would  have  caught  his  panting  breath,  they 
would  have  heard  his  muttered  prayer. 

*'  Let  him  have  it !  "  growled  Ladds. 

It  was  time.  Grisly,  swinging  along  with  leisurely  step,  rolling 
his  great  head  from  side  to  side  in  time  with  the  cadence  of  liis 
footfall — one  roll  to  every  half-dozen  strides,  like  a  fat  German  over 
a  trois-temj'S  waltz — suddenly  lifted  his  face,  and  roared.  Then  the 
man  shrieked ;  then  the  bear  stopjxid,  and  raised  himself  for  a 
moment,  pawing  in  the  air ;  then  ho  dropped  again,  and  rushed 
with  quickened  step  upon  his  foe ;  then — but  then — ping !  one 
shot.  It  has  struck  Grisly  in  the  shoulder;  he  stops  with  a 
roar. 

"  Good,  young  un ! "  said  Ladds,  bringing  piece  to  shoulder. 
This  time  Grisly  roars  no  more.  lie  rolls  over.  He  is  shot  to 
tho  heart,  and  is  dead. 

The  other  participator  in  this  chass*  of  two  heard  the  crack  ot 
the  riflus.  Ilis  6cn.ses  were  growing  dazed  with  ieur ;  ho  did  not 
stop,  ho  ran  on  still,  but  with  treml>ling  knoes  and  out.'-tretched 
hands ;  and  when  he  camo  to  a  heap  of  shingle  and  sand — one  of 
thriso  left  over  from  tho  old  surface-mine.s — ho  fell  headlong  on  tho 
pile  with  a  cry,  and  could  not  rise.  The  two  who  shot  the  l)ear 
ran  acro.c.=  tho  ground — he  lay  almost  at  their  feet — to  secure  theix 
prey.  After  them,  at  a  leisunly  pace,  strode  John,  the  servant. 
The  pTea.«:ers  stayed  behind  and  laughed. 

"  Gri.-Iy's  dead,"  said  Tnmmy,  pulling  out  his  knife.     "  Steak  ?  " 

"  Ko ;  skin,"  cried  the  vouuftcr.     "  Let  me  take  his  skin.    John, 
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we  will  have  the  boast  skinned.  You  can  get  some  steaks  cut 
Where  is  the  man  ?  " 

Tbey  found  him  lying  on  his  face,  unable  to  moTe. 

"Now,  old  man,"  said  the  young  fellow  cheerfully,  "might  as 
well  sit  up,  you  know,  if  you  can't  stand.  Bruin's  gone  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds." 

The  man  sat  up,  as  desired,  and  tried  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  position. 

Jack  handed  him  a  flask,  from  which  he  took  a  long  pull. 
Then  he  got  up,  and  somewhat  ostentatiously  began  to  smooth 
down  the  legs  of  his  trousers. 

He  was  a  tliin  man,  about  five  and  forty  years  of  age ;  he  wore 
an  irregular  and  patchy  kind  of  beard,  which  flourished  exceedingly 
on  certain  square  half-inches  of  chin  and  cheek,  and  was  as  thin  as 
grass  at  Aden  on  the  intervening  spaces.  He  had  no  boots,  but  a 
sort  of  moccasins,  the  lightness  of  which  enabled  him  to  show  his 
heols  to  the  bear  for  so  long  a  time.  His  trousers  might  have  been 
of  a  rough  tweed,  or  they  might  have  been  black  cloth,  because 
grease,  many  drenchings,  the  buffeting  of  years,  and  the  holes  into 
wliich  they  were  worn,  had  long  deprived  them  of  their  original 
colour  and  brilliancy.  Above  the  trousers  he  wore  a  tattered 
flannel  shirt,  the  right  arm  of  which,  nearly  torn  to  pieces,  revealed 
a  tattooed  limb,  which  was  strong  although  thin ;  the  buttons  had 
long  ago  vanished  from  the  front  of  the  garment;  thorns  pic- 
turesquely replaced  them.  He  wore  a  red-cotton  handkerchief 
roimd  his  neck,  a  round  felt  hat  was  on  his  head ;  this,  like  the 
trousers,  had  lost  its  pristine  colour,  and  by  dint  of  years  and 
weather  its  stiffness  too.  To  prevent  the  hat  from  flapping  in  his 
eyes,  its  possessor  had  pinned  it  up  with  thorns  in  the  front. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention :  there  is  nothing  morally 
wrong  in  the  use  of  thorn?  where  other  men  use  studs,  diamond 
pins,  and  such  gauds ;  and  the  effect  is  picturesque.  The  stranger, 
in  fact,  was  a  law  unto  himself.  He  had  no  coat;  the  rifle  of 
Caliiomian  civilization  was  missing;  there  was  no  sign  of  knife 
or  revolver ;  and  the  only  encumlirance,  if  that  was  any,  to  the 
lightness  of  his  flight  was  a  small  wooden  box  strapped  round 
tightly,  and  hanging  at  his  back  by  means  of  a  steel  chain,  grown 
a  little  rusty  where  it  did  not  rub  against  his  neck  and  shoulders. 

He  sat  up  and  winked  involuntarily  with  both  eyes.  This  was 
the  effect  of  present  bewilderment  and  late  fear. 

Then  he  looked  round  him,  after,  as  before  explained,  a  few 
tnoraents  of  assiduous  leg-smoothing,  which,  as  stated  above,  looked 
ostentatious,  but  was  really  only  nervous  agitation.  Then  he  rose, 
and  saw  Grisly  lying  in  a  heap  a  few  yards  off.  He  walked  over 
with  a  grave  face,  and  looked  at  him. 

\Mien  Henri  Balafre,  Due  de  kiise,  saw  Coligny  lying  dead  at 
his  feet,  he  is  said — only  it  is  a  wicked  he — to  have  kicked  the  body 
of  his  murdered  father's  enemy.  ^Yhen  Henri  III.  of  France,  ten 
years  later,  saw  Balafre  dead  at  his  feet,  he  did  kick  the  lifeless 
body,  with  a  wretched  joke.    Tha   king  was  a  cur.    My  American 
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was  not  He  stood  over  Brain  with  a  look  in  his  eves  which 
betokened  respect  for  fallen  preatness  and  sj-mpathv  with  bad  luck 
bn.sly  would  have  l)een  his  victor,  but  for  the  chance  which  brought 
nun  within  reach  of  a  friendly  rifle. 

"A  near  thing,"  he  said.  "Since  Tve  been  in  this  doffgoned 
country  I  ve  had  one  or  two  near  things,  but  this  was  the  nearest " 

iho  greasers  stood  round  the  body  of  the  bear,  and  the  English 
servant  was  giving  directions  for  skinning  the  beast. 

"  And  wluch  of  you  gentlemen,"  he  went  on  with  a  nasal  twang 
more  pronounced  than  before— perhaps  with  more  emphasis  on  the 
word  gentlemen  "  than  was  altogetlier  required—"  which  of  you 
gentlemen  was  good  enough  to  shoot  the  critter  ?  " 

The  English  servant,  who  was,  Uke  his  master.  Captain  Ladds,  a 
man  of  few  words  pointed  to  the  young  man,  who  stood  close  by 
with  the  other  leader  of  the  expedition. 

The  man  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death  took  off  his  shaky 
thorn-beset  felt,  and  solemnly  held  out  his  hand. 

_  "  Sir  "  he  said  "  I  do  not  know  your  name,  and  vou  do  not  know 
mine.  If  you  did  you  would  not  be  much  happier,  because  it  is  not 
a  striking  name.  If  youll  oblige  me,  sir,  by  touching  that  "-he 
meant  his  right  hand-"  we  shall  be  brothers.  All  that's  mine 
shall  be  yours.  I  do  not  ask  you,  sir,  to  reciprocate.  All  that's 
rame,  sir,  when  I  get  anything,  shall  be  yours.  At  present,  sir, 
here  is  nothing;  but  I've  Luck  behind  me.  Shake  hands  sir. 
Once  a  mouse  hc-lped  a  lion,  sir.  It's  in  a  book.  I  am  the  mouse, 
6ir,  and  you  are  the  lion.     Sir,  my  name  is  Gilead  P.  Beck  " 

Ihe  young  man  laughed  and  shook  hands  with  him 
here^"'^  ^""^  *^^  ^^*   ^^°*'"   ^®   explained.      "My  friend 

"No;  first  shot  disabled— hunt  finished  then— Grisly  out  of  the 
rnnning  Glad  you  re  not  clawed— unpleasant  to  be  clawed.  Young 
tm  did  it.     ^o  thanks.     Tell  us  where  we  are  " 

Mr.  Gilead  P.  Beck,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  situation,  told 
them  where  they  were,  approiunatcly.  "This,"  he  said  "is 
Patricks  Camp;  at  least  it  was.  The  Pioneers  of  '49  could  teU 
you  a  good  deal  al>out  Patrick's  Camp.  It  was  here  that  Patrick 
kept  his  store.  In  tliose  old  day.s-they'ro  gone  now-if  a  man 
ISf-  ^  ^^I  ^  I'l'-inl^-^t  that  article,  sir,  wa;s  put  into  one  scale, 
and  weighed  down  with  gold-dust  in  the  other.  Same  with  a  pair  of 
boots ;  same  with  a  pound  of  rai.sins.  Patrick  might  have  died  rich 
Kir,  but  ho  didu t— none  of  the  pioneers  did— so  he  died  poor;  and 
died  in  his  boots,  too,  like  most  of  the  lot  " 

"  Not  much  left  of  the  camp." 

iJ\  M,"'  ^'\'  °°^  T"'"'^^  J^^  "^■''^  P^'''^«  o'lt-  Then  they  moved  up 
the  hills,  where,  I  conclude,  you  gentlemen  are  on  your  wav.  Pro- 
specting hkcly  The  new  town,  called  Empire  City,  ought'to  1x3  an 
hour  or  so  up  the  tnick.  I  was  trying  to  find  mv  wav  there  when 
I  met  with  old  Grl.sl.^^  Perhaps  if  I  had  let  Iiim  alone  he  would 
have  let  me  alone.  But  I  blazed  ai  him,  and,  sir.  I  missed  him ; 
then  he  shadowed  me.     And  the  old  rifle's  gone  at  last  " 
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"  How  long  did  the  chase  last  ?  " 

A  J'Lf  """"'h  '''^'  '^''  ^°'^y  ^""^^  ^"'^  f«^ty  nights,  or  near  about 
And  you  gentlemen  air  going  to  Empire  City  "> " 

better  joiif'i^."''^^  anywhere.    Perhaps,  for  'the  present,  you  had 


n. 

Mr.  Gilhad  p.  Beck,  partly  recovered  from  the  shock  caused  to  his 
nerves  by  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  bear,  and  in  no  way  dis- 
comfited by  any  sense  of  false  shame  as  to  his  ragged  appearance 
inarched  beside  the  two  Englishmen.  It  was  characteristic  of  his 
nationality  that  he  regarded  the  greasers  with  contempt,  and  that 
he  joined  the  two  gentlemen  as  if  he  belonged  to  their  grade  and 
social  rank.  An  Englishman  picked  up  in  such  rags  and  duds 
would  have  shrunk  abashed  to  the  rear,  or  he  would  have  apologized 
for  his  tattered  condition,  or  he  would  have  begged  for  some  gar- 
ments—any garments— to  replace  his  own.  Mr.  Beck  had  no  such 
feeling.  He  strode  along  with  a  swinging  slouch,  which  covered 
the  ground  as  rapidly  as  the  step  of  the  horses.  The  wind  blew  his 
rags  about  his  long  and  lean  figure  as  picturesquely  as  if  he  were 
another  Autolycus.  He  was  as  full  of  talk  as  that  worthy,  and  as 
lightsome  of  spirit,  despite  the  solemn  gravity  of  his  face.  I  once 
saw  a  poem— I  think  in  the  Sjiectatur—on  Artemus  Ward,  in  which 
the  bard  apostrophized  the  light-hearted  merriment  of  the  Western 
American :  a  very  unfortunate  thing  to  say,  because  the  Western 
American  is  externally  a  most  serious  person,  never  merry,  never 
witty,  but  always  humorous.  Mr.  Beck  was  quite  grave,  though 
at  the  moment  as  happy  as  that  other  grave  and  thoughtful  person 
who  has  made  a  name  in  the  literature  of  humour— Panurge— when 
1ae  escaped  half-roasted  from  the  Turk's  Serai. 

"  I  ought,"  he  said,  "  to  sit  down  and  cry,  like  the  girl  on  the 
prairie." 

"  Why  ought  you  to  cry  ?  " 

"  I  guess  I  ought  to  cry  because  I've  lost  my  rifle  and  everything 
except  my  Luck  "—hero  he  pulled  at  the  steel  chain—"  in  that 
darned  long  stern  chase." 

"  You  can  easily  get  a  new  rifle,"  said  Jack. 

" With  dollars,"  interrupted  ftlr.  Beck.  "As  for  them,  there's 
not  a  dollar  left— nary  a  red  cent ;  only  my  Luck," 

"  And  what  is  your  Luck  ?  " 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Beck,  "  I  will  tell  you  by-and-by.  Perhaps  it's 
your  Luck,  too,  young  boss,"  he  added,  thinking  of  a  shot  as  for- 
tunate to  himself  as  William  Tell's  was  to  his  son. 

He  pulled  the  box  attached  to  the  steel  chain  round  to  the  front, 
and  looked  at  it  tenderly.     It  was  safe,  and  he  heaved  a  sigh. 

The  way  wound  up  a  valley— a  road  marked  only,  as  has  been 
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said,  by  /;6ep  mts  aloncr  its  course.  Behind  the  travellers  the  even, 
ing  sin  ^ras  slowly  sinking  iu  tho  west ;  before  them  the  peaks  of 
the  Sieira  lifted  their  heads,  coloured  purple  in  the  evecin;;  light; 
and  on  either  hand  rose  the  hill-sides,  with  their  dark  foliage  in 
alternate  "  splashes"  of  polden  light  and  deepest  shade. 

It  wanted  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  sun«et  when  ^Ir.  Gilead 
P.  Beck  pointed  to  a  township  which  suddenly  appeared,  lying  a1 
their  very  feet. 

"  Empire  City,  I  reckon." 

A  good-sized  town  of  wooden  honfes.  They  were  all  alike,  an(} 
of  the  same  build  as  that  affuctod  by  the  architects  of  dolls'  hou«:cs ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  of  unc  story  only,  had  a  door  in  tlie  mid  lie, 
and  a  window  on  either  side.  They  were  so  small,  also,  that  they 
looked  veritable  dolls'  houses. 

There  were  one  or  two  among  them  of  more  pretentious  appear- 
ance, and  of  several  stories.  These  were  the  hotels,  billiard-saloons, 
bars,  and  gambling-houses. 

"  It's  a  place  bound  to  advance,  pir,"  said  Mr.  Beck  proudly. 
"  Empire  City,  when  I  first  saw  it,  which  is  two  years  ago,  was  only 
two  years  old.  It  is  only  in  our  country  that  a  great  city  springs  up 
in  a  day.     Empire  City  will  be  the  Chicago  of  the  West." 

"  I  see  a  city,"  said  Captain  Ladds  ;  "  can't  see  the  people." 

It  was  certainly  curious.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  streets ; 
there  was  no  smoke  from  the  chimneys ;  there  were  neither  carta 
nor  horses ;  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  occupation. 

Mr.  Gilead  P.  Beck  whistled. 

"  All  gone,"  he  said.    "  Guess  tho  city's  busted  up." 

He  pustied  aside  the  brambles  which  grew  over  what  had  been 
a  path  leading  to  the  place,  and  hurried  down.  Tho  others  followed 
him,  and  rode  into  the  town. 

It  was  dcs'^rted.  The  doors  of  the  houses  were  open,  and  if  you 
looked  in  you  might  see  the  ro-^gh  furniture  wliich  the  late  occu- 
pants disdained  to  carry  away  with  them.  Tho  two  Englishmen 
dismounted,  gave  their  reins  to  tho  servants,  and  began  to  look 
about  them. 

The  descendants  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  have  left  their  houses  in 
black  basrilt,  dotted  about  the  lava-fields  of  the  Hauran,  to  witness 
how  they  lived.  In  the  outposts  of  the  desert  stations  of  the  East, 
the  Roman  soldiers  have  left  their  barracks  and  their  baths, 
their  jokis  written  on  the  wall,  and  their  names,  to  show  how  the| 
passed  away  the  weary  hours  of  garrison  duty.  So  the  miners  who 
founded  Empire  City,  and  deserted  it  en  nvn^se  when  the  gold  gave 
out,  left  behind  them  marks  by  which  future  explorers  of  the  ruins 
should  know  what  manner  of  men  once  dwelt  tlicre.  Tho  billiard- 
saloon  stood  ojien,  with  swinging  doors;  the  table  was  still  there 
tho  balls  lay  about  on  the  table  and  the  floor ;  tho  cues  stood  in  the 
rack  ;  the  green  cloth,  mildewed,  covered  tho  table. 

"  Tonnny,"  said  the  younger,  "  wo  will  have  a  game  to-night." 

The  lur^'ist  building  in  the  i>!ace  had  been  an  hotel.  It  hud  two 
stories,  and  was,  like  the  rest  of  tho  houses,  built  of  wood,  with  a 
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Terandah  along  the  front  The  npper  story  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
recently  inhabited ;  that  is,  the  shutters  were  not  dropping  off  the 
hinges,  nor  were  they  flapping  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze. 

But  the  town  was  deserted ;  the  eveniug  breeze  blew  chilly  up 
its  vacant  streets  ;  life  and  sound  had  gone  out  of  the  placa 
"  I  feel  cold,"  said  Jack,  looking  about  him. 
They  went  round  to  the  back  of  the  hotel  Old  iron  cog-wheels 
lay  rusting  on  the  ground  with  remains  of  pumps.  In  the  heart  of 
the  town  behind  the  hotel  stretched  an  open  space  of  ground  covered 
with  piles  of  shingle  and  intersected  with  ditches. 

Mr.  Beck  sat  down  and  adjusted  one  of  the  thorns  which  serveo 
as  a  temporary  shirt-stud. 

"  Two  years  ago,"  he  said, "  there  were  ten  thousand  miners  here ; 
now  there  isn't  one.  I  thought  we  sliould  find  a  choice  hotel,  with 
a  little  monty  or  poker  afterwards.  Now  no  one  left;  nothing  but  a 
Chinaman  or  two." 

"  How  do  you  know  there  are  Chinamen  ?" 

"  See  those  stones  ?  " 

He  pointed  to  some  great  boulders,  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
diameter.  Some  operation  of  a  mystical  kind  had  been  performed 
upon  them,  for  they  were  jagged  and  cliipped  as  if  they  had  been 
filed  and  cut  into  shape  by  a  sculptor  who  had  been  once  a  dentist 
and  still  loved  the  profession. 

"  The  miners  picked  iae  bones  of  those  rocks,  but  they  never 
pick  Quite  clean.  ThoJ  the  Chinamen  come  and  finish  off  Gentle- 
men, it's  a  special  Providence  tliat  you  picked  me  up.  I  don't 
altogether  admire  the  way  in  which  that  special  Providence  was 
played  up  to  in  the  matter  of  the  bar ;  but  a  Christian  without  a 
revolver  alone  among  twenty  Chinamen " 

He  stopped  and  shnigged  his  shoulders. 

"  They'd  have  got  my  Luck,"  he  concluded. 

"  Chief,  I  don't  like  it,"  said  the  younger  man.  "  It's  ghostly. 
It's  a  town  of  dead  men.  As  soon  as  it  is  dark  tne  ghosts  will  ribo 
and  walk  about — play  billiards,  I  expect.     What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Hotel,"  growled  the  chief.  "  Sleep  on  floor — sit  on  chairs— eat 
off  a  table." 

They  entered  the  hotel. 

A  most  orderly  bar :  the  glasses  there ;  the  bright-colonred 
bottles ;  two  or  three  casks  of  Bourbon  whisky ;  the  counter ;  the 
very  dice  on  the  counter  with  which  the  bar-keeper  used  to  "go" 
the  mioers  for  drinks.  How  things  at  once  so  necessary  to  civilized 
life  and  so  jjortable  as  dice  were  left  behind  it  is  impossible  to  explain. 

Everything  was  there  except  the  drink.  The  greasers  tried  the 
casks  and  examined  the  bottles.  Emptiness.  A  miner  may  leave 
behind  him  the  impedimenta,  but  the  real  necessaries  of  life — rifle, 
revolver,  bowie,  and  cards — he  takes  with  him.  Ajid  as  for  the 
drink,  he  carries  that  away  too,  for  greater  safety,  inside  himself. 

The  English  servant  looked  round  him  and  smiled  superior. 

"  No  tap  for  beer,  as  usual,  sir,"  he  said.  "  These  pore  CaJi- 
fomians  has  much  to  learn." 
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LIr.  Gilcad  P.  Beck  looked  round  mournfully. 

"  Everythiiij,'  gone  but  the  fixin's,"  ho  sigheA  "Tlicre  nsed  to 
be  good  beds,  wliero  there  wasn't  more'n  two  at  once  in  them ;  and 
there  used  to  bo  such  a  crowd  around  this  bar  as  you  would  not  find 
nearer'n  St.  Louis  City." 

"  Hush !  "  said  Jack,  holding  up  his  hand.    There  were  steps. 

LLr.  Beck  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"  Chinamen,  likely,  li  there's  a  row,  gentlemen,  give  me  some- 
thing, if  it's  only  a  toothpick,  to  chime  in  with.  But  that's  not  a 
Chinese  step ;  that's  an  Englishman's.  He  wears  boots,  but  they 
are  not  miner's  boots ;  he  walks  firm  and  slow,  like  all  Englishmen ; 
ho  is  not  in  a  hurry,  like  our  folk.  And  who  but  an  Eiiglisliman 
would  be  found  staying  behind  in  the  Empire  City  when  it's  gone  to 
pot  V  " 

The  footsteps  came  down  the  stairs. 

"  Most  unhandsome  of  a  ghost,"  said  the  younger  man,  "  to  walk 
before  midnight." 

The  producer  of  the  footsteps  apper.red. 

"  Told  you  he  was  an  Englishman !  "  cried  Mr.  Beck. 

Indeed,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  nationality  of  the  man,  in 
spite  of  his  dress,  which  was  cosmopolitan.  He  wore  boots,  but  not, 
as  the  quick  ear  of  the  American  told  him,  the  great  boots  of  the 
miner;  he  had  on  a  flannel  shirt  with  a  red-silk  belt ;  he  wore  a  sort 
of  blanket  thrown  back  from  his  shoulders;  and  he  had  a  broad  felt 
hat.     Of  course  he  carried  arms,  but  tliey  were  not  visible. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  with  clear  blue  eyes ;  the  perfect 
complexion  of  an  Englishman  of  good  stock  and  in  complete 
health ;  a  brown  beard,  long  and  rather  curly,  streaked  with  here 
and  there  a  grey  hair ;  square  and  clear-cut  nostrils ;  and  a  mouth 
which,  though  not  much  of  it  was  visible,  looked  as  if  it  would 
easily  smile,  might  readily  become  tender,  and  would  certainly  find 
it  diflicult  to  bo  stern.  He  might  be  any  age,  from  five  and  thirty 
to  five  and  forty. 

The  greasers  fell  back  and  grouped  about  the  door.  The  ques- 
tions which  might  bo  raised  had  no  interest  for  them.  The  two 
leaders  stood  together;  and  Mr.  Gilcad  P.  Beck,  rolling  an  empty  keg 
to  their  side,  turned  it  up,  and  sat  down  with  the  air  of  a  judge,  look- 
ing from  ono  party  to  the  other. 

"  Englishmen,  1  see,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Ye-yes,"' said  Ladds,  not,  as  Mr.  Beck  expected,  immediately 
holding  out  his  hand  for  the  stranger  to  giasp. 

"  You  have  probably  lost  your  way  ?  " 

"  Been  hunting.  VVorkiug  round — San  Francisco.  Followed 
track;  accident;  got  hero.  Your  hotel,  perhaps?  Fine  situation, 
but  lonely." 

"  Not  a  ghost,  then,"  murmured  the  other,  with  a  look  of  tem- 
porary disappointment. 

"  If  you  will  come  upstairs  to  my  quarters,  I  may  be  able  to 
make  you  comfortable  for  the  night.  Your  party  will  accommodate 
themselves  without  our  heU»  " 
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He  referred  to  the  greasers,  who  had  already  begnn  their  pre- 
parations for  speDding  a  happy  night.  When  he  led  the  way  up  the 
8tairs,  he  was  followed,  not  only  by  the  two  gentlemen  he  had  in- 
vited, but  also  by  the  ragamuffin  hunter,  miner,  or  adventurer,  and 
by  the  valet,  who  conceived  it  his  duty  to  follow  his  master. 

He  lived,  this  hermit,  in  one  of  the  small  bed-rooms  of  the  hotel, 
which  he  had  converted  into  a  sitting-room.  It  contained  a  single 
rocking-chair  and  a  table.  There  was  also  a  shelf,  which  served  for  a 
sideboard,  and  a  curtain  under  the  shelf,  which  acted  as  a  cupboard. 

"  You  see  my  den,"  he  said.  "  I  came  here  a  year  or  so  ago  by 
accident,  like  yourselves.  I  found  the  place  deserted.  I  liked  the 
solitude,  the  scenery,  whatever  you  like,  and  I  stayed  here.  You 
are  the  only  visitors  I  have  had  for  a  year." 

"  Chinamen  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gilead  P.  Beck. 

"  Well,  Chinamen,  of  course.  But  only  two  of  them.  They  take 
turns,  at  forty  dollars  a  month,  to  cook  my  dinners.  And  there  is 
a  half-caste,  who  does  not  mind  running  down  to  Sacramento  when 
I  want  anything.    And  so,  you  see,  I  make  out  pretty  well." 

He  opened  the  window,  and  blew  a  whistle. 

In  two  minutes  a  Chinaman  came  tumbling  up  the  stairs.  His 
inscrutable  face  expressed  all  the  conflicting  passions  of  humanitj 
&t  once — ambition,  vanity,  self-respect,  humour,  satire,  avarice, 
resignation,  patience,  revenge,  meekness,  long-suflfering,  remem- 
brance, and  a  thousand  others.  No  Aryan  comes  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  it. 

"  Dinner  as  soon  as  you  can,"  said  his  master. 

"Ayah!  can  do,"  replied  the  Celestial.  "What  time  you 
wantchee  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  you  can.    Half  an  hour." 

"  Can  do.  My  no  have  got  cully-powder.  Have  makee  finish. 
Have  got?" 

"  Look  for  some;  make  Achow  help." 

"  How  can  ?  No,  b'long  his  pidgin.  He  no  helpee.  B'long  my 
pidgin  makee  cook  chow-chow.  Ayah !  Achow  have  go  makee  cheat 
over  Llexican  man.     Makee  play  cards  all  same  euchre." 

In  fact,  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  the  other  Celestial  was 
clearly  visible,  manipulating  a  pack  of  cards  and  apparently  inviting 
the  Mexicans  to  a  friendly  game,  in  which  there  coTild  be  no 
deception. 

Then  Ladds'  conscience  smote  him. 

"Beg  pardon.  Should  have  seen.  Made  remark  about  hotel. 
Apologize." 

"  He  means,"  said  the  other,  "  that  he  was  a  terrible  great  fool 
not  to  see  that  you  are  a  gentleman." 

Ladds  nodded. 

"  Let  me  introduce  our  party,"  the  speaker  went  on.  "  This  is 
our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Gilead  P.  Beck,  whom  we  caught  in  a  bear- 
hunt " 

"  Bar  behind,"  said  Mr.  Beck. 

"  This  is  Captain  Ladds,  of  the  35th  Dragoons." 
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**  Ladd-s,"  gaid  Ladds.  "Nibs,  cocoa-iiilis — pnro  aroma — besi 
breakfii-st-dif:estcr — blessing  to  motliers— perfect  fragranco." 

"  His  name  is  Ladds;  and  he  wishes  to  communicate  to  you  the 
tact  tliat  lie  is  the  son  of  the  man  who  made  an  immense  fortune- 
immense,  Tommy  ?  " 

Ladds  nodded. 

"  By  a  crafty  componnd  knoTm  as  '  Ladds'  Patent  Anti-Dys- 
peptic Cocoa.'  This  is  Ladds'  servant,  John  Bolmer,  the  best 
servant  vrho  ever  put  his  leg  across  pig-skin ;  and  my  name  is 
Roland  Dunquerque.  People  generally  call  me  Jack;  I  don't  know 
why,  but  they  do." 

Their  host  bowed  to  each,  including  the  servant,  who  coloured 
with  pleasure  at  Jack's  description  of  him ;  but  he  shook  hands  with 
Ladds. 

"  One  of  onrs,"  ho  said.  "  My  name  is  Lawrence  Colquhoun.  I 
sold  out  before  you  joined.  I  came  ^lere,  as  you  see.  And — now, 
gentlemen,  I  think  I  hear  the  first  sounds  of  dinner.  Bolmer — you 
will  allow  me,  Ladds  ? — you  will  find  claret  and  champagne  behind 
that  curtain.  Pardon  a  hermit's  fare.  I  think  they  have  laid  out 
such  a  table  as  the  wilderness  can  boast  in  the  next  room." 

The  dinner  was  not  altogether  what  a  man  might  order  at  the 
Junior  United,  but  it  was  good.  There  was  venison,  there  was 
a  curry,  there  was  some  mountain  quail,  there  was  claret,  and  there 
was  champagne — both  good,  especially  the  claret  Then  there  was 
coltee. 

The  Honourable  Ronald  Dnnquerqno,  whom  we  will  call  in 
future,  what  everybody  always  called  him.  Jack,  ate  and  drank  like 
Friar  John.  The  keen  mountain  air  multiplied  his  normal  twist 
by  ten.  Mr.  Gilead  P.  Beck,  who  sat  down  to  dinner  perfectly 
unabashed  by  his  rags,  was  good  as  a  trencherman,  but  many  plates 
behind  the  young  Englishman.  Mr.  Lavrrenco  Colquhoun,  their 
host,  went  on  talking  almost  as  if  they  were  in  London,  only  now 
and  then  ho  found  himself  behind  the  world.  It  was  his  ignorance 
of  the  last  Derby,  the  allusion  to  an  old  and  half-forgotten  story, 
perhaps  his  use  of  little^  phrases — not  slang  phrases,  but  those 
delicately-shaded  terms  which  imply  knowledge  of  current  things— 
which  showed  him  to  have  been  out  of  London  and  Paris  for  more 
than  one  season. 

"  Four  years,"  he  said,  "  since  I  left  England," 

"  But  you  will  come  back  to  it  again  ?  " 

"  I  think  not." 

"Better,"  said  Jack,  whose  face  was  a  little  flushed  with  the 
wine.  "  Much  l>etter.  Robinson  Crusoe  always  wanted  to  get  homa 
again.     So  did  Selkirk.     So  did  Philip  Quarle.s." 

Then  the  host  produced  cigars.    Later  on,  brandy-and-water. 

The  brandy  and  water  made  Mr.  Gihad  P.  Beck,  who  founi 
himself  a  good  deal  crowded  out  of  the  conversation,  insist  on 
having  his  share.  Uo  placed  his  square  box  on  the  table,  and  loosed 
the  straps. 

"  Let  mo  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  the  story  of  my  Luck.    I  was  ia 
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Sonora  City,"  he  began,' patting  his  bos  affectionately,  "af'cT  the 
worst  three  months  I  ever  had ;  and  I  went  around  trying  to  borrow 
a  few  dollars.  I  got  no  dollars,  but  I  got  free  drinks — so  many  free 
drinks,  that  at  last  I  lay  down  in  the  street  and  went  to  sleep. 
Wall,  gentlemen,  I  suppose  I  walked  in  that  slumber  of  mine,  for 
when  I  woke  up  I  was  lying  a  mile  outside  the  town.  I  also  enter- 
tained angels  unawares,  for  at  my  head  there  sat  an  Indian  woman. 
She  was  as  wrinkled  an  old  squaw  as  ever  shrieked  at  a  buryiu'. 
But  she  toc/j  an  interest  in  me.  She  took  that  amount  of  interest 
in  me  that  she  told  me  she  knew  of  gold.  And  then  she  led  me  by 
the  hand,  gentlemen,  that  aged  and  affectionate  old  squaw,  to  a 
place  not  far  from  the  roadside;  and  there,  lying  between  two 
rocks,  and  hidden  in  the  chaparelle,  glittering  in  the  light,  was 
this  bauble."  He  tapped  his  box.  "  I  did  not  want  to  be  told  to 
take  it.  I  wrapped  it  in  my  handkerchief  and  carried  it  iu  my 
hand.  Then  she  led  me  back  to  the  road  again.  '  Bad  luck  you 
will  have,'  she  said ;  '  but  it  wfll  lead  to  good  luck  so  long  as  that  is 
not  broken,  sold,  given  away,  or  lost.'  Then  she  left  me,  and  here 
it  is." 

He  opened  the  little  box.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a 
mass  of  white  wool. 

"  Bad  luck  I  have  had.  Look  at  me,  gentlemen.  Adam  was  not 
more  destitute  when  the  garden-gates  were  shut  on  him.  But  the 
good  will  come,  somehow." 

He  removed  the  wool,  and,  behold,  a  miracle  of  nature !  Two 
thin  plates  of  gold  delicately  wrought  in  lines  and  cru'ious  chasing, 
like  the  pattern  of  a  butterfly's  wing,  and  of  the  exact  shajje,  but 
twice  as  large.  They  were  poised  at  the  angle,  always  the  same, 
at  which  the  insect  balances  itself  about  a  flower.  They  were  set  in 
a  small  piece  of  quaintly-marke  quartz,  which  represented  the 
body. 

"A  golden  butterfly!" 

"  A  golden  butterfly,"  said  Mr.  Beck.  "  No  goldsmith  made  this 
butterfly.    It  came  from  Nature's  workshop.    It  is  my  Luck." 

"  And  if  the  butterfly  fall  and  break, 
Farewell  the  Lack  of  Gilead  Beck," 

said  Jack. 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  That's  very  neat.  I'll  take  that,  sir,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  for  my  motto,  unless  you  want  it  for  yourself." 

"  No,"  said  Jack ;  "  I  have  one  already." 

"  If  this  golden  butterfly  fall  and  break, 
Farewell  the  Luck    f  Gilead  P.  Beck," 

repeated  the  owner  of  the  insect.  "  If  you  are  going  on,  gentlemen, 
to  San  Francisco,  I  hope  you  will  t  ke  me  with  you." 

"Colquhoun,"  said  Ladds,  "y  u  do  not  mean  to  stay  here  by 
yourself?    Much  better  come  with  us,  unless,  of  coiirse " 

Lying  on  the  table  was  a  piece  of  an  old  newspaper  in  which 
Jack  had  wrapped  something.    Ls  dds  saw  Colquhoun  mechanically 
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take  Tip  the  paper,  read  it,  and  change  colour.  Then  he  looked 
straight  l>eforo  him,  seeing  nothing,  and  Ladds  stopped  speaking. 
Then  he  smiled  in  a  strange  far-off  way 

"  I  think  I  will  go  with  you,"  lie  said. 

"  Hear,  hear\ "  cried  Jack.  "  Selkirk  returns  to  the  sound  of  the 
church-going  bell." 

Lailds  refrained  from  looking  at  the  paper  in  search  of  things 
which  did  not  concern  himself,  but  he  perceived  that  C!olquhoun 
had,  like  Hamlet,  seen  Something.  There  was,  in  fact,  an  iinnounce- 
ment  in  the  fragment  which  greatly  interested  Lawrence  Colqu- 
houn: 

"  On  April  3,  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Turk's 
Island,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Sijuare,  Gabriel  Cassilis,  of,  etc.,  to 
Victoria,  daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Benbow  Pengelley,  K.C.B.'* 

In  the  morning  they  started,  Mr.  Beck  being  provided  with  a 
new  rig-out  of  a  rough  and  useful  kind. 

At  the  last  moment  one  of  the  Chinamen,  Leeching,  the  cook, 
besought  from  his  late  master,  as  a  parting  favour  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self-protection,  the  gift  of  a  pistol,  powder,  and  ball. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  gave  them  to  him,  thinking  it  a  small  thing  after 
two  years  of  faithful  service.  Then  Leeching,  after  loading  his 
pistol,  went  to  work  with  his  comrade  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Presently,  Achow  being  on  his  knees  in  the  shingle,  the  per- 
fidious Leeching  suddenly  cocked  his  pistol  and  fired  it  into  Achow's 
right  ear,  so  that  he  fell  dead. 

By  this  lucky  accident  Leeching  became  eole  possessor  of  the 
little  pile  of  gold  which  he  and  the  defunct  Achow  had  scraped 
together  and  placed  in  a  cache. 

lie  proceeded  to  unearth  this  treasure,  put  together  his  littlt 
belongings,  and  started  on  tne  road  to  San  Francisco  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction. 

There  was  a  place  in  the  windings  of  the  road  where  there  was 
a  steep  bank.  By  the  worst  luck  in  the  world  a  stone  slipped  and 
fell  as  Leeching  passed  by.  The  stone,  by  itself,  would  not  have 
mattered  much,  as  it  did  not  fall  on  Leeching's  head ;  but  with  it 
fell  a  rattlesnake,  who  was  sleejiing  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Nothing  annoys  a  rattlesnake  more  than  to  be  disturbed  in  his 
sleep.  With  angry  mind  he  awoke,  looked  around,  and  saw  the 
Chinaman.  Illoj^'ically  connecting  him  with  the  fall  of  the  stone, 
he  made  for  him,  and,  before  poor  Leeching  knew  there  was  a 
rattlesnake  anywhere  near  him.  bit  him  in  the  calf. 

Leeching  sat  down  on  the  bank  and  realized  the  position.  Beiug 
a  fatalist,  he  did  not  murmur;  having  no  conscience,  he  did  not 
fear ;  having  no  faith,  he  did  not  hope ;  having  very  little  time,  he 
matle  no  testamentary  dispositions.  In  point  of  fact,  he  speedily 
curl(  d  up  his  legs  and  died. 

Then  the  de.'^erted  Empire  City  was  deserted  indeed,  for  there 
was  not  even  a  Chinaman  left  in  iU 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JOSEPH   AND   HIS   BBETHEBN. 

The  largest  and  most  solid  of  all  the  substantial  houses  in  CarnarTon- 
square,  Bloomsbury,  is  Number  Fifteen,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
-corner  position  (Mulgrave-street  intersecting  it  at  right  angles  at 
this  point),  has  been  enabled  to  stretch  itself  out  at  the  back.  It 
is  a  house  which  a  man  who  wanted  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  solid 
income  without  ostentation  or  attempt  at  fashion  would  find  the 
Tery  thing  to  assist  his  purpose.  The  ladies  of  such  a  house  would 
not  desire  to  belong  to  the  world  farther  west ;  they  would  respect 
the  Church,  law,  and  medicine ;  they  would  look  on  the  City  with 
favourable  eyes  when  it  was  represented  by  a  partner  in  an  old 
firm ;  they  would  have  sound  notions  of  material  comfort ;  they 
would  read  solid  books,  and  would  take  their  pleasure  calmly. 
One  always,  somehow,  in  looking  at  a  house,  wonders  lirst  of  what 
sort  its  women  are.  There  were,  however,  no  women  at  Number 
Fifteen  at  all,  except  the  maids.  Its  occupants  consisted  of  three 
brothers,  all  unmarried.  They  were  named  respectively  Cornelius, 
Humphrey,  and  Joseph  Jagenal.  Cornelius  and  Hrinphrey  were 
twins.  Joseph  was  their  junior  by  ten  years.  Uornelius  and 
Humphrey  were  fifty — Joseph  was  forty.  People  who  did  not 
know  this  thought  that  Joseph  was  fifty  and  his  brethren  forty. 

When  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Market  Basing,  the 
well-known  author  of  Sermons  on  the  Duty  of  Tithr-Offerinys,  the 
Lesbia  of  CatuUu»,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Right  Use  of  the  Anajicest  in 
Greek  Iambic  Verse,  died,  it  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed  his 
little  savings,  worth  altogether  about  500/.  a  year,  to  his  three  sons 
in  the  following  proportions:  the  twins,  he  said,  possessed  genius; 
they  would  make  their  mark  in  the  world,  but  ihey  must  be  pro- 
tected. They  received  the  yearly  sum  of  200/.  apiece,  and  it  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  to  prevent  their  losing  it;  the 
■younger  was  to  have  the  rest,  without  trustees,  because,  his  father 
said,  "  Joseph  is  a  dull  boy  and  will  keep  it,"  It  was  a  wise  dis- 
tribution of  the  money.  Cornelius,  then  nineteen,  left  Oxford 
immediately,  and  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  called  himself  a 
poet,  studied  metaphysics,  drank  beer,  and  learned  to  fence. 
Humphrey,  for  his  part,  deserted  Cambridge — their  father  having 
chosen  that  they  should  not  be  rivals — and  announced  his  intention 
of  devoting  his  life  to  Art.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome. 
Joseph  stayed  at  school,  having  no  other  choice.  When  the  boy 
■was  sixteen,  his  guardians  articled  him  to  a  solicitor.  Joseph  waa 
dull,  but  he  was  methodical,  exact,  and  endowed  with  a  retentive 
memory.    He  had  also  an  excellent  manner,  and  the  "  appearance 
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of  age,"  as  portwine  advertisers  Fay,  before  he  was  out  of  his  articles. 
At  twenty-five,  Joseph  Japcnal  was  a  partner;  at  thirty,  he  was 
the  working  partner;  at  forty,  ho  was  the  senior  partner  in  the 
great  Lincoln's-Inn  firm  of  Shaw,  Fairlight,  and  Jagcnal,  the  con- 
tidential  advisers  of  as  many  respectable  county  people  as  any  firm 
inLondon. 

'  AVhen  ho  was  twenty-five,  and  became  a  partner,  the  brethren 
returned  to  England  simultaneously,  and  were  good  enough  to  live 
with  him  and  upon  him.  They  had  their  200/.  a  year  each,  and 
expensive  tastes.  Joseph,  who  made  a  thousand  for  his  share  the 
first  year  of  his  admis.sion  to  the  firm,  had  no  expensive  tastes,  and 
a  profound  respect  for  genius.  He  took  in  the  twins  joyfully,  and 
they  stayed  with  him.  When  his  senior  partner  died,  and  Mr. 
Fairlight  retired,  so  that  Joseph's  income  was  largely  increased, 
they  made  him  move  from  Torrington-square,  where  the  houses 
are  small,  to  Carnarvon-square,  and  regulated  his  household  for  him 
on  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  sc^le.  Needless  to  say,  no  part  of 
the  little  income,  which  barely  served  the  twins  with  pocket-money  , 
and  their  mentis  plaisirs,  went  towards  the  housekeeping.  Cornelius, 
poet  and  philosopher,  superintended  the  dinner  and  daily  inter- 
Tiewed  the  cook.  Ilumphi-ey,  the  devotee  of  art,  who  furnished  the 
rrooms  according  to  the  latest  designs  of  the  most  correct  taste,  was 
tn  command  of  the  cellar.  Cornelius  took  the  best  sitting-room  for 
himself,  provided  it  with  books,  easy-chairs,  pipes,  and  an  humense 
study-table  with  countless  di'awers.  He  called  it  carekst^ly  his 
Workshop.  The  room  on  the  first  floor  overlooking  Mulgrave- 
street,  and  consequently  with  a  north  aspect,  was  appropriated  by 
Humphrey.  He  caUed  it  his  Studio,  and  furnished  it  in  character, 
not  forgetting  the  easy- chairs.  Jose])h  had  the  back  room  behind 
the  diuing-room  for  himself;  it  was  not  called  a  study  or  a  library, 
but  Mr.  Josei)h's  room.  Ho  sat  in  it  alone  every  evening,  at  work. 
There  was  also  a  drawing-room,  but  it  was  never  used.  Tliey  dined 
together  at  half-past  six :  Cornelius  sat  at  the  head,  and  Humphrey 
at  the  foot,  Joseph  at  one  side.  Art  and  Intellect,  thus  hajtpily  met 
together  and  housed  under  one  roof,  talked  to  each  other.  Joseph 
ate  his  dinner  in  silence.  Art  held  his  glass  to  the  liglit,  and  flashed 
into  enthusiasm  over  the  matchless  sparkle,  the  divine  hues,  the 
incomp.inible  radiance,  of  the  wine.  Intellect,  with  a  sigh,  as  one 
who  regrets  the  loss  of  a  sense,  congratulated  his  brother  on  his 
vivid  pas.><ion  for  colour,  and,  taking  another  glass,  discoursed  on 
the  esthetic  aspects  of  a  vintage  wine.  Joseph  drank  one  glass  of 
claret,  after  which  ho  retired  to  his  den,  and  left  the  brethren  to 
fini.sh  the  Ixittlo.  After  dinner  the  twins  sometimes  went  to  the 
theatre,  or  they  repaired  arm-in-arm  to  their  clul) — the  Renaissance, 
row  past  its  prime  and  a  little  fi»;-'yi.sh ;  mostly  they  sat  in  the 
Btudio  or  in  tlie  Workshop,  in  two  arm-chairs,  with  a  table  between 
them,  smoked  pii)es,  and  drank  brandy  and  potash-water.  They 
went  to  bed  at  any  time  they  felt  6loej)y — i)crlia])s  at  twelve,  and 
pcrhaj)s  at  three.  Jo.seph  went  to  bed  at  half-past  ten.  The  brethren 
generally  breakfasted  at  cloven,  Joseph  at  eight.    After  breakfast. 
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tmless  on  rainy  days,  a  uniform  custom  was  observed.  Cornelius, 
poet  and  philosopher,  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

Humphrey,  artist,  and  therefore  a  man  of  intuitive  sympathies, 
followed  liim.  Then  he  patted  Cornelius  on  the  shoulder,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  Brother,  I  know  your  thought.  You  want  to  drag  me  from  my 
work  ;  you  think  it  has  been  too  much  for  mo  lately.  You  are  too 
anxious  about  me." 

Cornelius  smiled. 

"  Not  on  my  own  account  too,  Humphrey  ?  " 

"  True — on  your  account.  Let  us  go  out  at  once,  brother.  Ah, 
why  did  you  choose  so  vast  a  subject  ?  " 

Cornehus  was  engaged — had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years — 
upon  an  epic  poem,  entitled  the  Upheaving  of  yElfred.  The  school 
he  belonged  to  would  not,  of  course,  demean  themselves  by  speaking 
of  Alfred.  To  them  Edward  was  Eadward,  Edgar  was  Eadgar,  and 
old  Canute  was  Knut.  In  the  same  way  Cicero  became  Kikero, 
Virgil  was  Vergil,  and  Socrates  was  spelt,  as  by  the  illiterate 
■bargee,  with  a  k.  So  the  French  prigs  of  the  ante-Boileau  period 
sought  to  make  their  trumpery  pedantries  pass  for  current  coin. 
So,  too,  Chapelain  was  in  labour  with  the  PuceUe  for  thirty  years ; 
and  when  it  came—  But  Cornelius  Jagenal  could  not  be  compared 
with  Chapelain,  because  he  had  as  yet  brought  forth  nothing.  He 
sat  with  what  he  and  his  called  "  English  "  books  all  round  him ; 
in  other  words,  he  had  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  on  his  shelves, 
and  was  amassing,  as  he  said,  material. 

Humphrey,  on  the  other  hand,  was  engaged  on  a  painting,  the 
composition  of  which  offered  difficulties  which,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  had  proved  insuperable.  He  was  painting,  he  said,  the 
"Birth  of  the  Eenaissance."  It  was  a  subject  which  required  a 
great  outlay  in  properties.  Venetian  glass,  Italian  jewelry,  mediaeval 
furniture,  copies  of  paintings — everything  necessary  to  make  this 
work  a  masterpiece — he  bought  at  Joseph's  expense.  Up  to  the 
present  no  one  had  been  allowed  to  see  the  first  rough  drawings. 

"  Where's  Cassar  ? "  Humphrey  would  say,  leading  the  way  to 
the  hall.  "C^sar!  Why,  here  he  is.  Csesar  must  actually  have 
heard  us  proposing  to  go  out." 

Cornelius  called  the  dog  Kaysar,  and  he  refused  to  answer  to  it ; 
60  that  conversation  between  hiin  and  Cornelius  was  impossible. 

There  Dever  was  a  pair  more  attached  to  each  other  than  these 
twin  brethren.  They  sallied  forth  each  morning  at  twelve,  arm-in- 
arm,  with  an  open  and  undisguised  admiration  for  each  other  which 
was  touching.  Before  them  marched  Cjesar,  who  was  of  mastiff 
breed,  leading  the  way.  Cornelius,  the  poet,  was  dressed  with  as 
much  care  as  if  he  were  still  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  in 
a  semi-youthful  and  wholly-aesthetic  costume,  in  which  only  the 
general  air,  and  not  the  coloxir,  revealed  the  man  of  delicate  per- 
ceptions. Humphrey,  the  artist,  greatly  daring,  affected  a  warm 
brown  velvet  with  a  crimson-purple  ribbon.  Both  carried  flowers, 
Cornelius  had  gloves ;  Humphrey  a  cigar.    Cornelius  was  smooth- 
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faced,  save  for  a  light  fringe  on  the  upper  lip.  Humphrey  wore  » 
heavy  moustache  and  a  full  long  silky  beard  of  a  delicately-shaded 
brown,  inclining  when  the  sun  shone  upon  it  to  a  suspicion  of 
auburn.  Both  were  of  the  same  height,  rather  below  the  middle ; 
they  had  features  so  much  alike  tliat,  but  for  the  hair  on  the  face 
of  one,  it  would  have  teen  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them. 
Both  were  thin,  pale  of  face,  and  both  had,  by  some  fatality,  the  end 
of  their  delicately-carved  noses  slightly  tipped  with  red.  Perhaps 
this  was  due  to  the  daily  and  nightly  brandy-and- water.  And  in 
the  airy  careless  carriage  of  the  two  men,  their  sunny  faces  and 
elastic  tread,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  were  fifty  and 
Joseph  only  forty. 

To  be  svire,  Joseph  was  a  heavy  man,  stout  of  build,  broad  in 
frame,  sturdy  in  the  under-jaw;  while  his  brothers  were  slight 
shadowy  men.  And,  to  be  sure,  Joseph  had  worked  all  his  life, 
while  his  brothers  never  did  a  stroke.  They  were  born  to  consume 
the  fruits  which  Joseph  was  born  to  cultivate. 

Outside  the  house  the  poet  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  as  if  the  weight 
of  the  epic  was  for  the  moment  off  his  mind.  The  artist  looked 
round  with  a  critical  eye  on  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  great 
common-place  square. 

"  Even  in  London,"  he  murmured,  "  Nature  is  too  strong  for 
man.  Did  you  ever,  my  dear  Cornelius,  catch  a  more  brilliant 
effect  of  sunshine  than  that  upon  the  lilac  yonder  ?  " 

Time,  end  of  April;  season  forward,  lilacs  on  the  point  of 
bursting  into  flower ;  sky  dotted  with  swift-flying  clouds,  alternate 
withdrawals  and  bursts  of  sunshine. 

"  1  really  must,"  said  Humphrey,  "  try  to  fix  that  effect." 

His  brother  took  the  arm  of  the  artist  and  drew  him  gently 
away. 

In  front  marched  Caesar. 

Presently  the  poet  looked  round.  They  were  out  of  the  square 
by  this  time. 

"  Where  is  Kaysar  ?  "  he  said,  with  an  air  of  surprise.  "  Surely, 
brother  Humphrey,  the  dog  cau't  be  in  the  Carnarvon  Arms?" 

"  I'll  go  and  see,"  said  Humphrey,  with  alacrity. 

He  entered  the  bar  of  the  tavern,  and  his  brother  waited  outside. 
After  two  or  three  minutes,  the  poet,  as  if  tired  of  waiting,  followed 
the  artist  into  the  bar.  He  found  him  with  a  glass  of  brandy-aud- 
water  cold. 

"I  had,"  he  explained,  "a  feeling  of  faintncss.  Perhaps  this 
spring  air  is  chilly.     One  cannot  be  too  careful." 

"  Quito  right,"  said  the  poet.  "I  almost  think — yes,  I  really  do 
feel — ah  1     Thank  you,  my  dear." 

The  girl,  as  if  anticipating  his  want.«!,  set  Ixifore  him  a  "  four  "  of 
brandy  and  the  cold  water.  Perhaps  she  had  seen  the  face  before. 
As  for  the  dog,  he  was  lying  down  with  his  head  on  his  paws. 
Perhaps  he  know  there  would  be  no  immediate  necessity  foi- 
moving. 

They  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  Park,  arm-in-arm,  affection- 
ately. 
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It  might  have  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  leaving  the  Car- 
Darvon  Arms  vfhen  the  poet  stopped  and  gasped — 

"  Humphrey,  my  dear  brother,  advise  me.  What  would  yon  do 
if  you  had  a  sharp  and  sudden  pain  like  a  knife  inside  you  ?  " 

Humphrey  replied  promptly  : 

"If  I  had  a  sharp  and  sudden  pain  like  a  knife  inside  me,  I 
Bhould  take  a  small  glass  of  brandy  neat.  Mind,  no  spoiling  the 
effect  with  water." 

Cornelius  looked  at  his  brother  ^th  admiration. 

"  Such  readiness  of  resource  !  "  he  murmured,  pressing  his  arm. 

"  I  think  I  see — ah,  yes — Kaysar — he's  gone  in  before  us.  The 
eagacity  of  that  dog  is  more  remarkable  than  anything  I  ever  read.'* 
He  took  his  small  glass  of  brandy  neat. 

The  artist,  looking  on,  said  he  might  as  well  have  one  at  the 
same  time.  Not,  he  added,  that  he  felt  any  immediate  want  of  the 
stimulant,  but  he  might ;  and  at  all  times  prevention  is  better  than 
cure. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  they  returned  to  Carnarvon-square. 
They  walked  arm-in-arm,  with  perhaps  even  a  greater  show  of 
confiding  affection  than  had  appeared  at  starting.  There  was  the 
slightest  possible  lurch  in  their  walk,  and  both  looked  solemn  and 
beavy  with  thought. 

In  the  hall  the  artist  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Pa — pasht  two.     Corneliush,  Work —  " 

He  marched  to  the  Studio  with  a  resolute  air,  and,  arrived  there, 
drew  an  easy-chair  before  the  fire,  sat  himself  hx  it,  and  went  fast 
asleep. 

The  poet  sought  the  Workshop.  On  the  table  lay  the  portfoho 
of  papers,  outside  which  was  emblazoned  on  parchment,  with  dainty 
Bcroll-work  by  the  hands  of  his  brother  the  artist,  the  title  of  his 
poem: 

j  %^e  Ipljeabing  of  ^dlxth : 

a.m  epio  poem  in  twenty-foub  cantos. 
By  Coenelius  Jagenal. 

He  gazed  at  it  fondly  for  a  few  minutes ;  vaguely  took  up  a  pen,  as 
:  if  he  intended  to  finish  the  work  on  the  spot ;  and  then  with  a  sigh, 
i  thought  being  too  much  for  brain,  he  slipped  into  his  arm-chair, 
1  put  up  his  feet,  and  was  asleep  in  two  minutes.  At  half-past  five, 
!  one  of  the  maids — they  kept  no  footman  in  Carnarvon-square — 
brought  him  tea. 

"  I  have  been  dozing,  have  I,  Jane  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Very  singular 
thing  for  me  to  do." 

We  are  but  the  creatures  of  habit.  The  brethren  took  the  same 
walk  every  day,  made  the  same  remarks,  with  an  occasional  varia- 
tion, and  took  the  same  morning  drams ;  they  spent  the  middle  of 
I  the  day  in  sleep,  they  woke  up  for  the  afternoon  tea,  and  they  never 
failed  to  call  Jane's  attention  to  the  singularity  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  asleep.  This  day  Jane  lingered  instead  of  going  away  when 
.  the  tea  was  finished. 
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"  Did  master  tell  you,  sir,"  she  asked,  "  that  Miss  Fleming  wm 
coming  to-d.iy  ?  " 

It  wx";  an  irritating  thing  that,  although  Corneliiis  ordered  the 
dinner  and  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  altliough  Lluraphrey  was  in 
sole  command  of  the  wine-cellar,  the  servants  always  called  Jose])h 
the  master.  Great  is  the  autliority  of  him  who  keeps  the  hag;  the 
power  of  the  penniless  twins  was  a  shadowy  and  visionary  thing. 

The  master  had  told  his  brothers  that  Miss  Fleming  would  pro- 
bably have  to  come  to  the  house,  but  no  date  was  fixed. 

"Miss  Fleming  came  this  afternoon,  sir,"  said  Jane,  "with  a 
French  maid.    She's  in  Mr.  Joseph's  room  now." 

"Oh,  tell  Mr.  Humphrey,  Jane,  and  we  will  dress  for  dinner. 
Tell  Mr.  Humphrey  also  that  perhaps  Miss  Fleming  would  Uko  a 
glass  of  champagne  to-day." 

Jane  told  the  artist. 

"  Always  thoughtful,"  said  Humphrey,  with  enthusiasm.  "  Cor- 
nelius is  for  ever  thinking  of  others'  comfort.  To  be  sure  Miss 
Fleming  shall  have  a  glass  of  champagne." 

He  brought  up  two  bottles,  such  was  his  anxiety  to  give  full  ex- 
pression to  his  brother's  wishes. 

When  the  dinner-bell  rang,  the  brethren  emerged  simultaneously 
from  their  rooms,  and  descended  the  stairs  together,  arm-in-arm. 
Perhaps  in  expectation  of  diimer,  perhaps  in  anticipation  of  the 
champagne,  perhaps  with  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  with 
Joseph's  ward,  the  faces  of  both  were  lit  with  a  sunny  smile,  and 
their  eyes  with  a  radiant  light,  which  looked  like  the  real  and 
genuine  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  It  was  a  jiity  that  Humphrey 
wore  a  beard,  or  that  Cornelius  did  not;  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  distinguish  between  this  pair  so  much  alike — these 
youthful  twins  of  fifty,  who  almost  looked  like  five-and-twenty. 


CHAPTER    LL 
**  Phillia  is  my  only  joy." 

"  My  brothers,  l^Iiss  Fleming  I " 

Joseph  introduced  the  twins  with  a  pride  impossible  to  dis- 
eerable.  They  were  so  youthful-looking,  so  airy,  so  hau'lsouje,  be- 
sides being  so  nobly  endowed  with  genius,  that  his  pride  may  be 
excused.  Castor  and  rollux  the  wrong  side  of  forty,  but  slim  still 
and  well  preserved — these  Greek  figures  do  not  run  tall — might  have 
looked  like  Cornelius  aud  Humphrey. 

They  parted  con.pany  for  a  moment  to  welcome  the  young  lady, 
largo-eyea  as  Here,  who  rixso  to  greet  them,  and  thea  took  up  a 
position  on  the  hearthrug,  one  wiili  his  hand  ou  the  other's  shoulder, 
like  the  Siamese  twins,  aud  smiled  plea.«autly,  as  if,  being  accus- 
tomed to  admiration  and  even  awe,  they  wished  to  reasaure  Misa 
Fleming  and  put  her  at  ease. 
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Dinner  being  announced,  Cornelius,  the  elder  by  a  few  moments, 
gave  his  arm  to  the  young  lady.  Humplirey,  the  younger,  hovered 
close  behind,  as  if  he  too  was  taking  his  part  in  the  cliivalrous  act. 
Joseph  followed  alone,  of  course,  not  counting  in  the  little  pro- 
cession. 

Phillis  Fleming's  arrival  at  No.  15  Carnarvon-square  was  in  a 
manner  legal.    She  belonged  to  the  office,  not  to  the  shrine  of 
intellect,  poesy,  and  art  created  by  the  twin  brethren.    She  was  an 
orphan  and  a  ward.    She  had  two  guardians:  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Colquhoun,  being  away  from  England ;  and  the  other,  Mr. 
Abraham  Dyson,  with  whom  she  had  lived  since  her  sixth  birthday, 
having  finished  his  earthly  career  just  before  this  history  begins, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  siDring  of  last  year.    Shaw,  Fairlight,  and 
Jagenal  were  solicitors  to  both  gentlemen.    Therefore  Joseph  found 
himself  obliged  to  act  for  this  yoimg  lady  when,  Mr.  Abraham 
Dyson  buried  and  done  with,  it  became  a  question  what  was  to 
be  done  with  her.    There  were  offers  from  several  disinterested 
persons  on  Miss  Fleming's  bereaved  condition  being  known.     Misa 
Skimpit,  of  the  Highgate  Collegiate  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies, 
proposed  by  letter  to  receive  her  as  a  parlour-boarder,  and  hinted  at 
the  advantages  of  a  year's  discipline,  tempered  by  Chiistian  kind- 
ness, for  a  young  lady  educated  in  so  extraordinary  and  godless  a 
manner.     The  clergyman  of  the  new  district  church  at  Finchley 
called  personally  upon  Ifilx.  Jagenal.    He  said  that  he  tlid  not  know 
the  young  lady  except  by  name,  but  that,  feeDng  the  dreadful  con- 
dition of  a  girl  brought  up  without  any  of  the  gracious  influences  ot 
Anglican  Eitual  and  Dogma,  he  was  impelled  to  offer  her  a  home 
with  his  Sisterhood.     Here  she  would  receive  clear  dogmatic  teach- 
ing,  and  learn   what  the  Church  meant  by  submission,  fasting, 
penance,  and  humiliation.     Sir.  Jagenal  thought  she  might  also 
learn  how  to  bestow  her  fortune  on  Anglo-Catholic  objects  when  she 
came  of  age,  and  dismissed  his  reverence  with  scant  courtesy.    Two 
or  three  widows  who  had  known  better  days  offered  their  services, 
which  were  declined  with  thanks.    Joseph  even  refused  to  let  Miss 
Fleming  stay  with  Mrs.  Cassilis,  the  wife  of  Abraham  Dyson's  second 
coiisin.     He  thought  that  perhaps  tliis  lady  would  not  be  unwilling 
to  enliven  her  house  by  the  attraction  of  an  heii'ess  and  a  debutante. 
And  it  occurred  to  him  that,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  she  might, 
without  offeuding  a  censorious  world,  and  until   her   remaining 
guardian's  wishes  could  be  learned,  take  up  her  abode  at  the  houso 
of  the  three  bachelors. 

"  I  am  old.  Miss  Fleming,"  he  said.  "  Forty  years  old ;  a  great 
«geto  you;  and  my  brothers,  Cornelius  and  Humphrey,  who  live 
with  me,  are  older  still.  Cornelius  is  a  great  poet ;  he  is  engaged 
on  a  work — the  Upheaving  of  Alfred — which  will  immortalize  his 
name.  Humphrey  is  an  artist ;  he  is  working  at  a  group  the  mere 
conception  of  which,  Cornelius  says,  would  make  even  the  brain  of 
Michael  Angelo  stagger.  You  will  be  proud,  1  think,  in  after-year?, 
to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  brothers." 

She  came,  having  no  choice  or  any  uther  wish,  accompanied  bj 
der  French  maid  and  the  usual  imi'xlimenta  of  traveL 
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I'hillis  Flemfng — ber  father  called  her  Phillis  because  she  waa 
nis  only  joy — was  nineteen.  She  is  twenty  now,  liccause  the  events  ol 
this  story  only  happened  last  year.  Her  mother  died  in  giving  her 
birth ;  she  had  neither  brothers  nor  sisters,  nor  many  cousins,  and 
those  far  away.  When  she  was  six  her  father  died  too — not  of  an 
interesting  consumption  or  of  a  broken  heart,  or  any  ailment  of  that 
kind.  lie  was  a  jovial  fox-hunting  ex-captain  of  cavalry,  with  a 
fair  income  and  a  carefully  cultivated  taste  for  enjoyment.  He  died 
from  an  accident  in  the  field.  By  his  will  he  loft  all  his  money  to^ 
his  one  child,  and  appointed  as  her  trustees  his  father's  old  friend, 
A-braham  Dyson  of  Twickenham  and  the  City,  and  with  him  his  own 
friend,  Lawrence  Colquhoun,  a  man  some  ten  years  younger  than 
himself,  with  tastes  and  pursuits  very  mucli  hke  his  own.  Of  course, 
the  child  was  taken  to  the  elder  guardian's  house,  and  Colquhoun, 
going  his  way  in  the  world,  never  gave  his  trust  or  its  responsibilities 
a  moment's  thought. 

Phillis  Fleming  had  the  advantage  of  a  training  quite  dififerent 
from  that  which  is  usually  accorded  to  young  ladies.  She  went  to 
Mr.  Abraham  Dyson  at  a  time  when  that  old  gentleman,  always  full 
of  crotchety  ideas,  was  developing  a  plan  of  his  own  for  female 
education.  His  theory  of  woman's  training  having  just  then  grown 
in  his  mind  to  finished  proportions,  he  welcomed  the  child  as  a  sub- 
ject sent  quite  providentially  to  his  hand,  and  proceeded  to  put  his 
views  into  practice  upon  little  Phillis.  That  he  did  so  showed 
a  healthy  lielief  in  his  own  judgment.  Some  men  would  have 
hastened  into  print  with  a  mere  theory.  Mr.  Dyson  intended  to 
wait  for  twelve  years  or  so,  and  to  write  his  work  on  woman's  educa- 
tion when  Phillis's  example  might  be  the  triumphant  proof  of  hia 
own  soundness.  The  education  conducted  on  Mr.  Dyson's  principles 
and  rigidly  carried  out  was  approaching,  completion  when  it  sud- 
denly came  to  an  abnii)t  termination.  Few  things  in  this  world 
quite  turn  out  as  we  hope  and  expect.  It  was  on  the  cards  that 
Abraham  Dyson  might  cUe  Ixjfore  the  proof  of  his  theory.  This,  in 
fact,  happened ;  and  his  chief  regret  at  leaving  a  world  where  he 
had  been  supremely  comfortable,  and  able  to  enjoy  his  glass  of  port 
to  his  eightieth  and  last  year,  was  that  he  was  leaving  the  girl,  thf> 
creation  of  his  theory,  in  an  unfinished  state. 

"  Phillis,"  he  said,  on  his  deathbed,  "  the  edifice  is  now  com- 
plete,— all  but  the  Coping-stone.  Alas,  that  I  could  not  live  to  put 
it  on ! " 

And  what  the  Coping-stone  was  no  man  oould  guess.  Great 
would  bo  the  cleverness  of  him  who,  seeing  a  cathedral  finished  save 
for  rooi  and  upper  courses,  would  undertake  to  put  on  these,  with 
all  the  ornaments,  spires,  lanterns,  gargoyles,  pinnacles,  flying 
buttresses,  turrets,  belfries,  and  crosses  drawn  in  the  dead  designer's 
lost  plans. 

Abraham  Dyson  was  a  wealthy  man.  Therefore  he  was  greatly 
respected  by  all  his  relatioii.s,  in  spite  of  oertaic  eccentricities, 
notably  those  whicn  torbado  him  to  ask  any  or  tnem  to  his  house. 
If  the  nepnews.  nieces,  and  cousins  wept  biitcriy  on  learning  theii 
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bereavement,  deeper  and  more  bitter  were  their  lamentations  when 
*tey  found  that  Mr.  Dyson  had  left  none  of  them  any  money. 

Not  one  penny  ;  not  a  mourning-ring  ;  not  a  single  sign  or  token 
uf  aflfection  to  one  of  them.  It  was  a  cruel  throwing  of  cold  water 
on  the  tenderest  affections  of  the  heart,  and  Mr.  Dyson's  relations 
were  deeply  pained.  Some  of  them  swore ;  others  felt  that  in  this 
case  it  was  needless  to  give  sorrow  words,  and  bore  their  sufferings 
in  silence. 

Nor  did  he  leave  any  money  to  Phillis. 

This  obstinate  old  theorist  left  it  all  to  found  a  college  for  girls, 
who  were  to  be  educated  in  the  same  manner  as  Phillis  Fleming,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme  stated  to  be  fully  drawn  up  and 
among  his  papers. 

Up  to  the  present,  Joseph  Jagenal  had  not  succeeded  in  finding 
the  scheme.  There  were  several  rolls  of  paper,  forming  portions  of 
the  great  work,  but  none  were  finished,  and  all  pointed  to  the  last 
chapter,  that  entitled  the  "  Coping-stone,"  in  which,  it  was  stated^ 
would  bo  found  the  whole  scheme  with  complete  fulness  of  detail. 
But  this  last  chapter  could  not  be  found  anywhere.  If  it  never  was 
found,  what  would  become  of  the  will  ?  Then  each  one  of  Mr. 
Dyson's  relations  began  to  calculate  what  might  fall  to  himself  out  of 
the  inheritance.  That  was  only  natural,  and  perhaps  it  was  not 
every  one  who,  like  Mr.  Gabriel  Cassilis,  openly  lamented  the 
number  of  Mr.  Dyson's  collateral  heirs. 

Not  to  be  found.  Joseph  Jagenal's  clerks  now  engaged  in 
searching  everywhere  for  it,  and  all  the  relations  praying — all  fer- 
rently  and  some  with  faith — that  it  might  never  turn  up. 

So  that  poor  Phillis  is  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  her  education 
unfinished — where  is  that  CJoping-stone  ?  Every  young  lady  who 
has  had  a  finishing  year  at  Brighton  may  look  down  upon  her. 
Perhaps,  however,  as  her  education  has  been  of  a  kind  quite  un- 
known in  polite  circles,  and  she  has  never  heard  of  a  finishing  year, 
she  may  be  calm  even  in  the  presence  of  other  young  ladies. 

What  sort  of  girl  is  she  ? 

To  begin  with,  she  has  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Not  the  largest 
kind  of  fortune,  but  still  something.  More  than  most  girls  have ; 
more  than  the  average  heiress  has.  Enough  to  make  young  Fortunio 
Hunter  prick  up  his  ears,  smooth  down  his  moustache,  and  begin 
to  inquire  about  guardians ;  enough  to  purchase  a  roomy  cottage 
where  Love  may  be  comfortable;  enough  to  enable  the  neediest 
wooer,  if  he  be  successful,  to  hang  up  his  hat  on  the  peg  behind  the 
door  and  sit  down  for  the  rest  of  his  years.  Fifty  thousand  pounds 
is  a  sum  which  means  possibilities.  It  was  her  mother's,  and,  very 
luckily  for  her,  it  was  so  tied  up  that  Captain  Fleming,  her  father, 
could  not  touch  more  than  the  interest,  which,  at  three  per  cent., 
amounts,  as  may  be  calculated,  to  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  Really, 
after  explaining'  that  a  young  lady  has  fifty  thousand,  what  further 
praise  is  wanted,  what  additional  description  is  necessary  ?  By  con- 
templation of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  ardent  youth  is  inflamed  as  by 
a  living  likeness  of  Helen.    Be  she  lovely  or  be  she  loathly,  be  she 
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young  or  old,  bo  she  sweet  or  slirewish— she  has  fifty  thotisand 
pounds. 

With  her  fifty  thousand  pounds  the  gods  have  given  Phillia 
Fleming  a  tall  figure,  the  lines  of  which  are  as  delicately  curved  as 
those  of  any  yacht  in  the  Solent  or  of  any  statue  from  Greek  studio. 
She  is  slight,  perliaps  too  slight;  she  has  hair  of  a  common  dark 
brown,  but  it  is  tine  hair,  there  is  a  great  wealth  of  it,  it  has  a  gleam 
and  glimmer  of  its  own  as  the  sunlight  falls  upon  it,  as  if  there  were 
a  hidden  colour  lying  somewhere  in  it  waiting  to  bo  discovered ;  her 
eyes,  like  her  hair,  are  brown;  they  are  also  large  and  lustrous ;  hep 
lips  are  full ;  her  features  are  not  straight  and  regular,  like  those  of 
women's  beauties,  for  her  chin  is  perhaps  a  little  short,  though 
square  and  determined;  she  has  a  forehead  which  is  broad  and 
rather  low ;  she  wears  an  expression  in  which  good  temper,  intelli- 
gence, and  activity  are  more  marked  than  beauty.  She  is  quick  to 
mark  the  things  that  she  sees,  and  she  sees  everything.  Her  hands 
are  curious  because  they  are  so  small,  so  delicate,  and  so  sympa- 
thetic ;  while  her  face  is  in  repose  you  may  watch  a  passing  emotion 
by  the  quivering  of  her  fingers,  just  as  you  may  catch,  if  you  have 
the  luck,  the  laugliter  or  tears  of  most  girls  first  in  the  brightness  or 
the  clouding  of  their  eyes. 

There  are  girls  who,  when  we  meet  them  in  the  street,  pass  us 
like  the  passing  of  sunshine  on  an  April  day;  who,  if  we  spend  the 
evening  in  a  room  where  they  are,  make  us  understand  sometliing 
of  the  warmth  which  Nature  intended  to  bo  universal,  but  has 
somehow  only  made  special ;  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  serve,  whom 
it  is  a  duty  to  reverence,  who  can  brmg  purity  back  to  the  brain  of 
a  rake,  and  make  a  young  man's  heart  blossom  like  a  rose  in  June. 

Of  such  is  Phillis  Fleming. 


CEAPTER  m. 

PHILLIS'S    EDUCATIOH. 

Thb  dinner  Ix^gan  without  much  conversation ;  partly  because  the 
twins  were  hungry,  and  partly  because  they  were  a  little  awed  by 
the  presence  of  an  unwonted  guest  in  white  draperies. 

Phillis  noted  that,  so  far  as  she  had  learned  as  yet,  thinp  of  a 
domestic  kind  in  the  outer  world  were  much  like  things  at  Mr. 
Dyson's ;  that  is  to  say,  the  furniture  of  the  dining-room  was  similar, 
and  the  dinner  was  the  same.  I  do  not  know  why  she  expected  it, 
but  she  had  some  vague  notion  that  she  might  be  called  upon  to  eat 
strange  dishes. 

"The  Bollinger,  brother  C!ornelius,"  said  the  artist. 

"Tlionglittul  of  you,  brother  Humphrey,"  the  poet  answered. 
''Miss  Fleming,  the  B'lllingcr  is  in  your  honour." 

I'hillis  louked  puzzKd.  Slie  did  not  understand  where  the 
honour  came  in.    But  she  tostctl  her  glasa 
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"  It  is  a  little  too  dry  for  me,"  she  said,  with  admirable  candour. 
''If  you  have  any  Veuve  Clicquot,  Mr.  Jagenal" — she  addressed  the 
younger  brother — "  I  should  prefer  that." 

All  three  perceptibly  winced.  Jane,  the  maid,  presently  returned 
with  a  bottle  of  the  sweeter  wine.  Miss  Fleming  tasted  it  critically, 
and  pronounced  in  its  favour. 

"Mr.  Dyson,  my  guardian,"  she  said,  "always  used  to  say  the 
ladies  like  their  wine  sweet.  At  least,  I  do.  So  he  used  to  driak 
Perier  Jouet  tres  sec,  and  I  had  Veuve  Clicquot." 

The  poet  laid  his  forefinger  upon  his  brow,  and  looked  medita- 
tively at  his  glass.  Then  he  filled  it  again.  Then  he  drank  it  oflf 
helplessly.     This  was  a  remarkable  young  lady. 

"You  have  lived  a  very  quiet  Life,"  said  Joseph,  with  a  note  of 
interrogation  in  his  voice,  "  with  your  guardian  at  Highgate  ?  " 

"Yes,  very  quiet.  Only  two  or  three  gentlemen  ever  came  to 
the  house,  and  I  never  went  out." 

"  A  fair  prisoner,  indeed,"  murmured  the  poet.  "  Danae  in  her 
tower  waiting  for  the  shower  of  gold." 

"jDanaij  must  have  wished,"  said  PhilUs,  "when  she  was  put  in 
the  box  and  sent  to  sea,  that  the  shower  of  gold  had  never  come." 

Cornelius  began  to  regret  his  allusion  to  the  mythological  maid,' 
for  his  classical  memory  failed,  and  he  could  not  at  the  moment 
recollect  what  box  the  young  lady  referred  to.  This,  no  doubt, 
came  of  much  poring  over  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles.  But  he  remem- 
bered other  circximstances  connected  with  Danaii's  history,  and  was 
silent. 

"  At  least  you  went  out,"  said  Humphrey,  "  to  see  the  Academy 
and  the  TVater-coloixrs." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  picture-gallery  at  all.  I  have  not  once 
been  outside  Mr.  Dyson's  grounds  until  to-day,  since  I  was  six 
years  old." 

Humphrey  supported  his  nervous  system,  like  his  brother,  with 
another  glass  of  the  Bollinger. 

"  You  found  your  pleasure  in  reading  divine  Poetry,"  said  the 
Maker  softly ;  "  perhaps  in  wi-iting  Poetry  yourself." 

"  Oh  dear  no !  "  said  PhiUis.  "  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  read. 
Mr.  Dyson  said  that  ladies  ought  not  to  learn  reading  till  they  are 
of  an  age  when  acquiring  that  mischievous  art  cannot  hurt  them- 
selves or  their  fellow-creatures." 

Philhs  said  this  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom,  as  if  there  could 
be  no  disputing  the  axiom. 

Humphrey  looked  oceans  of  sympathy  at  Cornelius,  who  took 
out  his  handkerchief  as  if  to  wipe  away  a  tear,  but  as  none  was  in 
readiness  he  only  sighed. 

"  You  were  tauglit  other  things,  however  ?  "  Joseph  asked. 

"  Yes ;  I  learned  to  play.  My  master  came  twice  a  week,  and  I 
can  play  pretty  well;  I  play  either  by  ear  or  by  memory.  You 
Bee,"  she  added  simply,  "  I  never  forget  anything  that  I  am  told." 

Compensation  of  civilized  nature.     We  read,  and  memory  suffera 
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Those  who  do  not  road  rcmombcr.  Before  wandering  minstrela 
learned  to  read  and  write,  the  whole  Iliad  was  handed  down  on 
men's  tonpucs;  there  are  Brahmins  who  repeat  all  their  Sacred 
Books  word  for  word  without  slip  or  error,  and  have  never  learned 
to  read ;  there  are  men  at  Oxford  who  can  teil  you  the  winners  of 
Events  for  a  fabulous  period,  and  yet  get  plucked  for  Greats,  be- 
cause, as  they  will  tell  you  themselves,  they  really  cannot  read. 
Phillis  did  not  know  how  to  read.  But  she  remembered— remem- 
bered everything;  could  repeat  a  poem  dictated  twice  if  it  were  a 
hundred  lines  long,  and  never  forgot  it;  caught  up  an  air  and 
learned  how  to  play  it  at  a  sitting. 

She  could  not  read.  All  the  world  of  fiction  was  lost  to  her. 
All  the  fancies  of  poets  were  lost  to  her;  all  the  records  of  folly  and 
crime  which  we  call  history  were  unknown  to  her. 

Try  to  think  what,  and  of  what  sort,  would  be  the  mind  of  a 
person,  otherwise  cultivated,  unable  to  read.  In  the  first  place,  he 
would  be  clear  and  dogmatic  in  his  views,  not  having  the  means  of 
comparison ;  next,  he  would  be  dependent  on  oral  teaching  and 
rumour  for  his  information  ;  he  would  have  to  store  everything,  as 
soon  as  learned,  away  in  his  mind  to  bo  lost  altogether,  imless  he 
knew  where  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it ;  he  would  hear  little  of  the 
outer  world,  and  very  little  would  interest  him  beyond  his  own 
circle;  he  woiild  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  luxuries  of  civiliza- 
tion without  understanding  how  they  got  there;  ho  would  be  like 
the  Mohammedans  when  they  came  into  possession  of  Byzantium,  in 
the  midst  of  things  unintelligible,  useful,  and  delightful. 

"  You  will  play  to  us  after  dinner,  if  you  will  be  so  kind,"  said 
Joseph. 

"  Can  it  be.  Miss  Fleming,"  asked  Humphrey,  "  that  you  never 
went  outside  the  house  at  all  ?  " 

"  Oh  no ;  I  could  ride  in  the  paddock.  It  was  a  good  large  field 
and  my  pony  was  clever  at  jumping;  so  I  got  on  pretty  well." 

"  Would  it  bo  too  much  to  ask  you  how  you  managed  to  get 
through  the  day  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  replied ;  "  it  was  very  easy.  I  had  a  ride  be- 
fore breakfast;  gave  Mr.  Dyson  his  tea  at  ten;  talked  with  him 
till  twelve ;  wo  always  talked  '  subjects,'  you  know,  and  had  a 
regular  course.  When  we  had  done  talking,  he  asked  me  questions. 
Tlien  I  probably  hacl  another  ride  before  luncheon.  In  the  after- 
noon I  played,  looked  after  my  dress,  and  drew." 

"You  are,  then,  an  Artist!"  cried  Humphrey  enthusiastically. 
"  Cornelius,  I  saw  from  the  first  that  Miss  Fleming  had  the  eye  of 
an  Artist." 

"I  do  not  know  about  that;  I  can  draw  people.  I  will  show 
you  some  of  my  sketches,  if  you  like,  to-morrow.  They  are  all  heads 
and  figuHis;  I  shall  draw  all  of  you  to-night  l)ofore  going  to  bed." 

"And  in  the  evening?" 

"Mr.  Dyson  dined  at  seven.  Sometimes  he  had  one  or  two 
gentlemen  to  dine  with  him ;  never  any  lady.  When  there  was  no 
one,  we  talked  'subjects'  again." 
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Never  any  lady!  Here  was  a  yonng  woman,  rich,  of  good 
family,  handsome  and,  in  her  way,  accomplished,  who  had  nevei 
Been  or  talked  with  a  lady,  nor  gone  out  of  the  house  save  into  ita 
gardens,  since  she  was  a  child. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages  and  the  strangeness  of 
her  position,  she  was  perfectly  self-possessed.  When  slie  left  the 
table,  the  two  elder  brethren  addressed  themselves  to  tlie  bottle  of 
Chateau  Mouton  with  more  rajiidity  than  was  becoming  the  dignity 
of  the  wine.  Joseph  almost  immediately  joined  his  ward.  When 
the  twins  left  the  dining-room  with  its  empty  decanters,  and  re- 
turned arm-in-arm  to  the  drawing-room,  they  found  their  younger 
brother  in  animated  conversation  with  the  girl.  Strange  that 
Joseph  should  so  far  forget  his  usual  habits  as  not  to  go  straight  to 
his  own  room.  The  two  bosoms  which  heaved  in  a  continual  har- 
mony with  each  other  felt  a  simultaneous  pang  of  jealousy  for  which 
there  was  no  occasion.  Joseph  was  only  thmkiug  of  the  Coping- 
stone. 

"  Did  I  not  feel  it  strange  driving  through  the  streets  ?  "  Phillis 
was  saying.  "  It  is  all  so  strange  that  I  am  bewildered — so  strange 
and  so  wonderful.  I  used  to  dream  of  what  it  was  like ;  my  maid 
told  me  something  about  it ;  but  1  never  guessed  the  reality.  There 
are  a  hundred  things  more  than  I  can  ever  draw." 

It  was,  as  hinted  above,  the  custom  of  this  young  person,  as  it 
was  that  of  the  Mexicans,  to  make  drawings  of  everything  which 
occurred.  She  was  thus  enabled  to  preserve  a  tolerably  faithful 
record  of  her  life. 

"  Show  me,"  said  Joseph — "  show  me  the  heads  of  my  brothers 
and  myself,  that  you  promised  to  do,  as  soon  as  they  are  finished." 

The  brethren  sat  together  on  a  sofa,  the  Poet  in  his  favourite 
attitude  of  meditation,  forefinger  on  brow ;  the  Artist  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  fire,  catching  the  effects  of  colour.  Their  faces  were 
just  a  little  flushed  with  the  wine  they  had  taken. 

One  after  the  other  crossed  the  room  and  spoke  to  their  guest. 

Said  Cornelius : 

"  You  are  watching  my  brother  Humphrey.  Study  him,  Mis? 
Fleming ;  it  will  repay  you  well  to  know  that  childlike  and  simple 
nature,  innocent  of  the  world,  and  aglow  with  the  flame  of  genius." 

"  I  think  I  can  draw  him  now,"  said  Phillis,  looking  at  the  Artist 
as  hard  as  a  turnkey  taking  Mr.  Pickwick's  portrait. 

Then  came  Humphrey : 

"  I  see  your  eyes  turned  upon  my  brother  Cornelius.  He  is  a 
great,  a  noble  fellow.  Miss  Fleming.  Cultivate  him,  talk  to  him, 
learn  from  him.  You  will  be  very  glad  some  day  to  be  able  to  boast 
that  you  have  met  my  brother  Cornelius.  To  know  him  is  a  i^vi- 
lege ;  to  converse  with  him  is  an  Education." 

"  Come,"  said  Joseph  cheerfully,  "  where  is  the  piano  ?  This  is 
a  bachelor's  house,  but  there  is  a  piano  somewhere.  Have  you  gol 
it,  Cornelius  ?  " 

The  Poet  shook  his  head,  with  a  soft  sad  smile. 
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"Nay,"  he  paid,  "is  a  Workshop  the  place  for  mtiflic?  Let  as 
rather  search  for  it  in  the  Realms  of  Art." 

In  fact  it  was  in  Mr.  Humphrey's  Studio,  whither  they  repaired. 
The  girl  sat  down,  and  as  she  touched  the  keys  her  eyes  lit  up  and 
her  whole  look  changed.  Joseph  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who 
really  cared  for  music.  lie  stood  by  the  tire  and  said  nothing. 
The  brethren  on  either  side  of  the  performer  displayed  wonders  of 
enthusiastic  admiration,  each  in  his  own  way — the  Poet  sad  and 
reflective,  as  if  music  softened  his  soul;  the  Artist  with  an  effer- 
vescing gaiety  dcli.L'htful  to  behold.  Joseph  was  thinking.  "Can 
we  " — had  his  thoughts  taken  form  of  speech — "  can  we  reconstruct 
from  the  girl's  own  account  the  old  man's  scheme  anew,  provided 
the  chai)ter  on  the  Coping-stone  bo  never  found  ?  Problem  given. 
A  girl  brought  up  in  seclusion,  without  intercourse  with  any  of  her 
eei  except  illiterate  servants,  yet  bred  to  be  a  lady ;  not  allowed 
even  to  learn  reading,  but  taught  orally,  so  as  to  hold  her  own  in 
talk :  required,  to  discover  what  the  old  man  meant  by  it,  and  what 
was  wanted  to  finish  the  structure.  Could  it  be  reading  and 
writing  ?  Could  Abraham  Dyson  have  intended  to  finish  where  all 
other  people  begin  ?  " 

This  solution  mightily  commended  itself  to  Joseph,  and  he  went 
to  bed  in  great  good  spirits  at  his  own  cleverness. 

In  the  dead  of  night  he  awoke  in  fear  and  trembling. 

"  They  will  go  into  Chancery,"  he  thought.  "  What  if  the  Court 
refuses  to  take  my  view  ?  " 

At  three  in  the  morning  the  brethren,  long  left  alone  with  their 
pipes,  rose  to  go  to  lx;d. 

Brandy-aud-soda  sometimes  makes  men  truthful  after  the  third 
tumbler,  and  beguiles  them  with  illusory  hopes  after  the  fourth. 
The  twins  were  at  the  end  of  their  fourth. 

••  Cornelius,"  said  the  Artist,  "she  has  50,000Z." 

"  She  has,  brother  Humphrey." 

"  It  is  a  pity,  Cornelius,  that  we,  who  have  only  200/.  a  year 
each,  are  already  tifty  years  of  age." 

"  Ilumphrey,  what  age  do  wo  feel?" 

"Thirty.  Not  a  month  more,"  replied  the  Artist,  striking  out 
with  both  fists  at  an  imaginary'  foe — probably  old  Time. 

"  Plight.  Not  an  hour  above  the  thirty,"  said  the  Bard,  smiting 
his  chest  gently.     "  As  for  Joseph,  he  is  too  old — " 

"Very  much  too  old — " 

"  To  think  of  marrying  such  a  young — " 

"  Fresh  and  innocent — " 

"  Engaging  and  clever  girl  as  Miss  Phillis  Fleming." 

Did  they,  then,  both  intend  to  marry  the  yoimg  lady  ? 


' 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

*'  To  taste  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air.** 

Philus  retreated  to  her  own  room  at  her  accustomed  honr  of  ten, 
tlei  nerves  were  excited ;  her  brain  was  troubled  with  the  events  o? 
this  day  of  emancipation.  She  was  actually  in  the  world,  the  great 
world  of  which  her  guardian  had  told  her,  the  world  where  history 
was  made,  where  wicked  kings,  as  Mr.  Dyson  perpetually  impressed 
npon  her,  made  war  their  play  and  the  people  their  playthings, 
tShe  was  in  the  world  where  all  those  things  were  done  of  which 
she  had  only  heard  as  yet.  She  had  seen  the  streets  of  London,  or 
some  of  them — those  streets  along  which  had  ridden  the  knights 
whose  pictures  she  loved  to  draw,  the  princesses  and  queens  whose 
stories  Mr.  Dyson  had  taught  her ;  where  the  business  of  the  world 
was  carried  on,  and  where  there  flowed  up  and  down  the  ceaseless 
stream  of  those  whom  necessity  spurs  to  action.  As  a  matter  of 
narrow  fact,  she  had  seen  nothing  but  that  part  of  Loudon  which 
lies  between  Plighgate-hill  and  Carnarvon-square ;  but  to  her  it 
Beemed  the  City,  the  centre  of  all  life,  the  heart  of  civilization. 
She  regretted  only  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  discern  the  Tower 
of  London.  That  might  be,  however,  close  to  Mr.  Jagenal's  house, 
and  she  would  look  for  it  in  the  morning. 

What  a  day!  She  sat  before  her  fiie  and  tried  to  picture  it  all' 
over  again.  Horses,  carriages,  carts,  and  people  rushing  to  and  fro; 
shops  filled  with  the  most  wonderful  exhibition  of  precious  things ; 
eccentric  people  with  pipes,  who  trundled  carts  piled  with  yellow 
oranges;  gentlemen  in  blue  with  helmets,  who  lounged  negligently 
along  the  streets;  boys  who  ran  and  whistled;  boys  who  ran  and 
shouted ;  boys  who  ran  and  sold  papers ;  always  boys — where  were 
all  the  girls  ?  Where  were  they  all  going  ?  and  what  were  they  all 
wishing  to  do  ? 

In  the  evening  the  world  appeared  to  narrow  itself.  It  consisted 
of  dinner  with  three  elderly  gentlemen ;  one  of  whom  was  thoughtful 
about  herself,  s])oke  kindly  to  her,  and  asked  her  about  her  past 
life;  while  the  other  two — and  here  she  laughed — talked  unin- 
telligibly about  Art  and  themselves,  and  sometimes  praised  each 
other. 

Then  she  opened  her  sketch-book  and  began  to  draw  the 
portraits  of  her  new  friends.  And  first  she  proiiuced  a  faithful 
effigies  of  the  twins.  This  took  her  nearly  an  hour  to  draw,  but 
when  finished  it  made  a  pretty  picture.  The  brethren  stood  with 
arms  intertwined  like  two  children,  with  eyes  gazing  fondly  into 
each  other's,  and  heads  thrown  back,  in  the  attitude  of  poetic  and 
artistic  meditation  which  they  mostly  affected.  A  clever  sketch, 
and  she  was  more  than  satisfied  when  she  held  it  up  to  the  light 
and  looked  at  it,  before  placing  it  m  her  portfolio. 

"  Mr.  liuuiphrey  said  I  had  the  eye  of  an  artist,"  she  murmured. 
"I  wonder  what  he  will  say  when  he  sees  this." 
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Then  she  drew  the  portrait  of  Joseph,  This  was  easy.  She 
Irew  him  sitting  a  little  forward,  playing  with  his  watch-chain, 
looking  at  her  with  deep  grave  eyes. 

Tlien  she  closed  her  eyes  and  began  to  recall  the  endless  moving 
panorama  of  the  London  streets.  But  this  she  could  not  draw. 
There  came  no  image  to  her  mind,  only  a  series  of  blurred  pictures 
running  mto  each  other. 

Thc-n  she  closed  her  sketch-book,  put  up  her  pencils,  anof  went 
to  bed.  It  was  twelve  o'clock.  Joseph  was  still  thinking  over  the 
terms  of  Sir.  Dyson's  wUl  and  the  chapter  on  the  Coping-stone. 
The  twins  were  taking  their  third  split  soda— it  was  brotherly  to 
divide  a  bottle,  and  the  mixture  was  less  likely  to  be  unfairly 
diluted. 

Phi  11  is  went  to  bed,  but  she  could  not  sleep.  The  steps  of  the 
passers-by,  the  strange  room,  the  excitement  of  the  day,  kept  her 
awake.  She  was  hko  some  fair  yaclit  suddenly  launched  from  the 
dock  where  she  had  grown  slowly  to  her  perfect  shape,  upon  the 
waters  of  the  harbour,  which  she  takes  for  the  waters  of  the  great 
ocean.  She  looked  round  her  bedroom  in  Carnarvon-square,  and 
because  it  was  not  Highgate,  thouglit  it  must  be  the  vast,  shelterless, 
and  un pitying  world  of  which  she  had  so  often  heard,  and  at  thought 
of  which,  brave  as  she  was,  she  had  so  often  shuddered. 

It  was  nearly  three  when  she  fairly  slept,  and  then  she  had  a 
strange  dream.  She  thought  that  she  was  part  of  the  great  pro- 
cession which  never  ended  all  day  long  in  the  streets,  only  sometimes 
a  little  more  crowded  and  sometimes  a  little  thinner.  She  pushed 
and  hastened  with  the  rest.  She  would  have  liked  to  stay  and 
examine  the  glittering  things  exhibited— the  gold  and  jewelry, 
the  dainty  cakes  and  delicate  fruits,  the  gorgeous  dresses  in  the 
^^jows — but  she  could  not.  All  pushed  on,  and  she  with  them  ; 
there  had  been  no  beginning  of  the  rush,  and  there  seemed  to  bo 
no  end.  Faces  turned  round  and  glared  at  her— faces  which  she 
marked  for  a  moment— they  were  the  same  wliich  she  had  seen  in 
the  morning;  faces  hard  and  faces  hungry;  faces  cruel  and  faces 
forl)idding;  faces  that  were  bent  on  doing  something  desperate— 
every  kind  of  face  except  a  sweet  face.  That  is  a  rare  thing  for  a 
stranger  to  find  in  a  London  street.  The  soft  sweet  faces  belong 
to  the  country.  She  wondered  why  they  all  looked  at  her  so 
cviriously.     Perhaps  because  she  was  a  stranger. 

Presently  there  was  a  sort  of  hue  and  cry,  and  everybody  began 
running,  she  with  them.  Oddly  enough,  they  all  ran  after  her. 
Why?  Was  that  also  because  she  was  a  stranger?  Only  the 
younger  men  ran,  but  the  rest  looked  on.  The  twins,  however, 
were  both  running  among  the  pursuers.  The  women  j^ointcd  and 
flouted  at  her;  the  older  men  nodded,  wagged  their  heads,  and 
laughud.  Faster  they  ran  and  faster  she  fled ;  thoy  distanced,  sho 
and  her  pursuers, the  crowd  behind;  they  passed  beyond  the  streets 
and  hito  country  fields,  where  hedges  took  the  place  of  the  brilliant 
windows;  they  were  somehow  back  in  the  old  Highgate  paddock 
which  had  been  so  long  her  onlj  out<  »  Trorld.    The  pursuers  were 
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reduced  to  three  or  four,  among  them,  by  some  odd  chance,  the 
twin  brethren  ;  and  as  one,  but  wbo  she  could  not  tell,  caught  up 
with  her  and  laid  his  hand  upon  hers,  and  she  could  run  no  longer 
and  could  resist  no  more,  but  fell,  not  with  terror  at  all,  but  rather 
a  sense  of  relief  and  gladness,  into  a  clutch  which  was  like  an 
embrace  of  a  lover  for  softness  and  strength,  she  saw  in  front  of  her 
dead  old  Abraham  Dyson,  who  clapped  his  hands  and  cried,  "  Well 
run,  well  won !  The  Coping-stone,  my  PhilUs,  of  your  education  1 " 
She  woke  with  a  start,  and  sat  up  looking  round  the  room. 
Her  dream  was  so  vivid  that  she  saw  the  group  before  her  very 
eyes  in  the  twilight— herself,  with  a  figure,  dim  and  undistinguish- 
able  in  the  twihght,  leaning  over  her ;  and  a  little  distance  off  old 
Abraham  Dyson  himself,  standing,  as  she  best  remembered  him, 
upright,  and  with  his  hands  upon  his  stick.  He  laughed  and 
wagged  his  head  and  nodded  it  as  he  said :  "  "Well  run,  well  won, 
my^PhiUis ;  it  is  the  Coping-stone !  " 

This  was  a  very  remarkable  dream  for  a  yoting  lady  of  nineteen. 
Had  she  told  it  to  Joseph  Jagenal  it  might  have  led  his  thoughts 
into  a  new  channel. 

She  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  the  vision  disappeared.  Then  she 
laid  her  head  again  upon  the  pillow,  just  a  little  frightened  at  her 
ghosts,  and  presently  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

This  time  she  had  no  more  dreams ;  but  she  awoke  soon  after  it 
was  daybreak,  being  still  unquiet  in  her  new  surroundings. 

And  now  she  remembered  everything  with  a  rush.  She  had  left 
flighgate ;  she  was  in  Carnarvon  Square ;  she  was  in  Mr.  Joseph 
Jagenal's  house;  she  had  been  introduced  to  two  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  was  said  to  have  a  childlite  natm-e  all  aglow  with  the 
flame  of  genius,  while  the  other  was  described  as  a  gi-eat,  a  noble 
fellow,  to  know  whom  was  a  Privilege  and  to  converse  with  whom 
was  an  Education. 

She  laughed  when  she  thought  of  the  pair.  Like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, she  had  forgotten  her  di-eam.  Unlike  that  king,  she  did 
not  care  to  recall  it. 

The  past  was  gone.  A  new  life  was  about  to  begin.  And  the 
April  sun  was  shining  full  upon  her  window-blinds. 

Phil  lis  sprang  from  her  bed  and  tore  open  the  curtains  with 
eager  hand.  Perhaps  facing  her  might  be  the  Tower  of  London. 
Perhaps  the  Thames,  the  silver  Thamea,  with  London  Bridge. 
Perhaps  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  "  which  Christopher  Wren  built  in 
place  of  the  old  one  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire."  Phillis's  facts 
in  history  were  short  and  decisive,  like  the  above. 

No  Tower  of  London  at  all.  No  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  No 
silver  Thames.  Only  a  great  square  with  houses  all  round.  Car- 
narvon Square  at  dawn.  Not,  perhaps,  a  fairy  piece,  but  wonderful 
in  its  novelty  to  this  newly  emancipated  cloistered  nitn,  with  whou; 
a  vivid  sense  of  the  beautiful  had  grown  up  by  degrees  in  her  mind, 
fed  only  in  the  pictures  supplied  by  the  imagination.  She  knew 
the  trees  that  grew  in  Lord  Mansfield's  park,  beyond  the  paddock ; 
she  could  catch  in  fine  days  a  glimpse  of  the  vast  city  that  stretches 
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itself  ont  from  the  feet  of  breezy  Highgate ;  she  knew  the  flowers  ol 
her  own  garden ;  and  for  the  rest — she  imagined  it.  River,  lake, 
mountain,  forest,  and  field,  she  knew  them  only  by  talk  with  her 
^lardian.  And  the  mighty  ocean  she  knew  because  her  French 
maid  had  crossed  it  when  she  quitted  fair  Normandy,  and  told  her 
again  and  again  of  the  horrors  encountered  by  those  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships. 

So  that  a  second  garden  was  a  new  revelation.  Besides,  it  was 
bright  and  pretty.  There  were  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  gay 
tulips  and  prttty  things,  whose  names  she  did  not  know  or  could 
not  make  out  from  the  window.  The  shrubs  and  trees  were  green 
with  the  first  sweet  chlorine  foliage  of  April,  clear  and  fresh  from 
the  broken  buds  which  lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  the  tender  leaflets 
as  yet  all  unsullied  by  the  London  smoke. 

The  pavement  was  deserted,  because  it  was  as  yet  too  early  for 
any  one,  even  a  milk-boy,  to  be  out.  The  only  living  person  to  be 
seen  was  a  gardener,  already  at  work  among  the  plants. 

A  great  yearning  came  over  her  to  be  out  in  the  open  air  and 
among  the  flowers.  At  Highgate  she  rose  at  all  hours ;  worked  in 
the  garden;  saddled  and  rode  her  pony  in  the  field;  and  amused 
herself  in  a  thousand  ways  before  the  household  rose,  subject  to  no 
restraint  or  law  but  one — that  she  was  not  to  open  the  front-door, 
or  venture  herself  in  the  outer  world. 

"  Sir.  Jagenal  said  I  was  to  do  as  I  liked,"  she  said,  hesitating. 
"  It  cannot  be  wi'ong  to  go  out  of  the  front-door  now.  Besides," 
reasoning  here  hke  a  casuist,  "  perhaps  it  is  the  back-door  which 
leads  to  that  garden." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  ready.  She  was  not  one  of  those 
young  ladies  who,  because  no  one  is  looking  at  them,  neglect  their 
personal  appearance.  On  the  contrary,  she  always  dressed  for 
herself;  therefore,  she  always  dressed  well. 

This  morning  she  wore  a  morning  costume,  all  one  colour,  and 
I  think  it  was  gray,  but  am  not  quite  certain.  It  was  in  the  grace- 
ful fashion  of  last  year,  lying  in  long  curved  lines,  and  fitting  closely 
to  her  slender  and  tall  figure.  A  black  ribbon  was  tied  round  her 
neck,  and  in  her  hat — the  hats  of  last  year  did  not  suit  every  kind 
of  face,  but  they  suited  the  face  of  Phillis  Fleming — she  wore  one  of 
those  bright  little  birds  whose  destruction  for  the  purposes  of 
fashion  we  all  deplore.  In  her  hand  she  carried,  as  if  she  were  still 
at  Highgate  and  going  to  saddle  her  pony,  a  small  riding-whip. 
And  thus  she  opened  the  door,  and  slid  down  the  stairs  of  the  great 
silent  house  as  stealthily  and  almost  as  fearfully  as  the  Lady  Godiva 
on  a  certain  memorable  day.  It  was  a  ghostly  feeling  which  came 
over  her  when  she  ran  across  the  broad  hall,  and  listened  to  the 
pattering  of  her  own  feet  upon  the  oilcloth.  The  broad  daylight 
streamed  through  the  reverhire  ;  but  yet  the  place  seemed  only  half 
lit  up.  Tlie  closed  doors  on  either  hand  looked  as  if  dreadful  things 
furked  behind  them.  With  something  like  a  shutlder  she  let  down 
the  door-chain,  unbarred  the  f-olts,  and  opened  the  door.  As  she 
passed  through  she  "iras  aware  of  a  groat  rash  across  the  hall  behind 
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her.  It  was  Caesar,  the  mastiff.  Awakened  by  a  noise  as  of  oue- 
burgling,  he  crept  swiftly  and  silently  up  the  kitchen-stairs,  with 
intent  to  do  a  desperate  deed  of  valour,  and  found  to  his  rapturoua 
joy  that  it  was  only  the  young  lady,  she  who  came  the  night  before, 
and  that  she  was  going  out  for  an  early  morning  walk— a  thing  he, 
for  his  part,  had  not  been  permitted  to  do  for  many,  many  moons, 
not  since  he  had  been  brought — a  puppy  yet,  and  innocent — to  the 
heart  of  London. 

No  one  out  at  all  except  themselves.  "What  joy !  Phillis  shut  the 
door  very  carefully  behind  her,  looked  up  and  down  the  street,  and 
then  running  down  the  steps,  seized  the  happy  Caesar  by  the  paws 
and  danced  round  and  round  with  him  upon  the  pavement.  Then 
they  both  ran  a  race.  She  ran  like  Atalanta,  but  Csesar  led  till  the 
•  finish,  when  out  of  a  courtesy  more  than  Castilian,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  beaten,  and  Phillis  won  by  a  neck.  This  result  pleased 
them  both,  and  Phillis  discovered  that  her  race  had  brought  her 
quite  to  the  end  of  one  side  of  the  square.  And  then,  looking  about 
her,  she  perceived  that  a  gate  of  the  garden  was  open,  and  went  in, 
followed  by  Caesar,  now  in  the  seventh  heaven.  This  was  better, 
far  better,  than  leading  a  pair  of  twins  who  sometimes  tied  knots 
with  their  legs.  The  gate  was  left  open  by  the  under-gardener, 
who  had  arisen  thus  early  in  the  morning  with  a  view  to  carrying 
off  some  of  the  finer  tulips  for  himself.  They  raced  and  chased 
each  other  up  and  down  the  gravel  walks  between  the  lilacs  and 
laburnums  bursting  into  blossom.  Presently  they  came  to  the 
under-gardener  himself,  who  was  busy  potting  a  selection  of  the 
tulips.  He  stared  as  if  at  a  ghost.  Half-past  five  in  the  morning, 
and  a  young  lady,  with  a  dog,  looking  at  him  ! 

He  stiffened  his  upper  lip,  and  put  the  spade  before  the  flower- 
.  pots. 

"  Beg  pardon,  miss.    No  dogs  allowed.    On  the  rules,  miss." 

"  William,"  she  replied — for  she  was  experienced  in  under- 
gardeners,  knew  that  they  always  answer  to  the  name  of  William, 
also  that  they  are  exposed  to  peculiar  temptations  in  the  way  of 
bulbs — "  William,  for  whom  are  you  potting  those  tulips  ?  " 

Then,  because  the  poor  youth's  face  was  suffused  and  his  counte- 
nance was  "  unto  himself  for  a  betrayal,"  she  whistled — actually 
whistled — to  Caesar,  and  ran  on  laughing. 

"  Here's  a  rum  start,"  said  William.  "  A  young  lady  as  knows 
£fly  name,  what  I'm  up  to  and  all,  coming  here  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
blessed  morning  when  all  young  ladies  as  I  ever  heard  of  has  got 
their  noses  in  their  pillowses — else  'tain't  no  good  being  a  young 
lady.  Ketches  me  a-disposin'  of  the  toolups.  With  a  dawg,  and 
■vhistles  like  a  young  nobleman." 

He  began  putting  back  the  flowers. 

"No  knowin'  who  she  mayn't  tell,  nor  what  she  mayn't  say. 
It's  dangerous,  William." 

By  different  roads,  Montaigne  wrote,  we  arrive  at  the  same 
end.  William's  choice  cf  the  path  of  virtue  was  in  this  case  dae 
to  PhiUis's  early  visit. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"Te  dace,  Caesar." 

Tired  of  running,  the  girl  began  to  walk.  It  was  an  April  morn- 
ing, when  the  east  wind  for  once  had  forgotten  to  blow.  Walking, 
she  whistled  one  of  the  ditties  that  she  knew.  She  had  a  very 
superior  mode  of  performing  on  that  natural  piccolo-flute,  the 
human  mouth:  it  was  a  way  of  her  own,  not  at  all  like  the  full 
round  whistle  of  the  street-boy,  with  as  much  volume  as  in  a  bottle 
of  '51  port,  as  full  of  unmeaning  sound  as  a  later  poem  of  Robert 
Browning's,  and  as  unmelodious  as  the  instrument  on  which  that 
poet  has  always  played.  Quite  the  contrary.  Phillis's  whistle  was 
of  a  curious  delicacy  and  of  a  bullfinch-like  note,  only  more  flexible. 
She  trilled  out  an  old  English  ditty,  "  When  Love  was  young,"  first 
simply,  and  then  with  variations.  Presently,  forgetting  that  she  was 
not  in  the  old  paddock,  she  began  to  sing  it  in  her  fresh  young  voice, 
William  the  under-gardener  and  Csesar  the  dog  her  only  audience. 
They  were  differently  affected.  William  grew  sad,  thinking  of  his 
sins.  The  dog  wagged  his  tail  and  rushed  round  and  round  the 
singer  by  way  of  appreciation.  Music  saddens  the  guilty,  but 
maketh  glad  those  who  are  clear  of  conscience. 

It  was  half-past  six  when  she  became  aware  that  she  was  getting 
hungry.  In  the  old  times  it  was  easy  to  descend  to  the  kitchen  and 
make  what  Indian  people  call  a  chota  hazri,  a  little  breakfast  for  her- 
self. Now  she  was  not  certain  whether,  supposing  the  servants 
were  about,  her  visit  would  be  well  received ;  or,  supposing  they 
were  not  yet  up,  she  should  know  where  to  find  the  kettle,  the  tea, 
and  the  firewood. 

She  left  the  garden,  followed  by  Caesar,  who  was  also  growing 
hungry  after  his  morning  walk,  and  resolved  on  going  straight 
home. 

There  were  two  objections  to  this. 

First,  she  did  not  know  one  house  from  another,  and  they  were 
all  alike.  Second,  she  did  not  know  the  number,  and  could  not  have 
read  it  had  she  known  it. 

IMr.  Jagenal's  door  was  painted  a  dark  brown ;  so  were  they  all. 
uir.  Jagenal's  door  had  a  knocker;  so  had  they  all.  Could  she  go 
all  round  the  square  knocking  at  every  door,  and  waking  up  the 
people  to  ask  if  Mr.  Jagenal  lived  there  ?  She  knew  little  of  the 
world,  but  it  did  occur  to  her  that  it  would  seem  unconventional 
for  a  young  lady  to  "  knock  in  "  at  six  in  the  morning.  She  did 
not,  most  unfortunately,  think  of  asking  William  the  under- 
gardener. 

She  turned  to  the  dog. 

"  Now,  Cajsar,"  she  said ;  "  take  me  home." 

Caesar  wagged  his  tail,  nodded  his  head,  and  started  off  before 
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her  at  a  smart  walk,  looking  round  now  and  then  to  see  that  hia 

charge  was  following. 

"  Lucky,"  said  Phillis,  "  that  I  thought  of  the  dog." 

Caesar  proceeded  with  great  solemnity  to  cross  the  road,  and 
began  to  march  down  the  side  of  the  square,  Phillis  expecting  him 
to  stop  at  every  house.  But  he  did  not.  Arrived  at  the  corner 
where  Carnarvon  Street  strikes  off  the  square  he  turned  aside,  and 
looking  round  to  see  that  his  convoy  was  steering  the  same  course, 
he  trudged  sturdily  down  that  thoroughfare. 

"  This  cannot  be  right,"  thought  Phillis.  But  she  was  loth  to 
leave  the  dog,  for  to  lose  him  would  be  to  lose  everything,  and  she 
followed.  Perhaps  he  knew  of  a  back  way.  Perhaps  he  would  take 
her  for  a  Uttle  walk,  and  show  her  the  Tower  of  London. 

Caesar,  no  longer  running  and  bounding  aroimd  her,  walked  on 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  an  important  business  on  hand,  and 
means  to  carry  it  through.  Carnarvon  Street  is  long,  and  of  the 
half-dismal,  half-genteel  order  of  Bloomsbury.  Caesar  walked  half- 
way down  the  street.  Then  he  suddenly  came  to  a  dead  stop.  It 
was  in  front  of  a  tavern,  the  Carnarvon  Arms,  the  door  of  which,  for 
it  was  an  early  house,  was  already  open,  and  the  potboy  was  taking 
down  the  shutters.  The  fact  that  the  shutters  were  only  half  down 
made  the  dog  at  first  suspect  that  there  was  something  wrong. 
The  house,  as  he  knew  it,  always  had  the  shutters  down  and  the 
portals  open.  As,  however,  there  seemed  no  unlawfulness  of  licensed 
hours  to  consider,  the  dog  marched  into  the  bar  without  so  much  as 
looking  to  see  if  Phillis  was  following,  and  immediately  lay  down 
with  his  head  on  his  paws. 

"  WTiy  does  he  go  in  there  ?  "  said  Phillis.  "  And  what  is  the 
place  ?  " 

She  pushed  the  door,  which,  as  usual  in  such  establishments, 
hung  half  open  by  means  of  a  leathern  strap,  and  looked  in.  No- 
body in  the  place  but  Csesar.  She  entered,  and  tried  to  understand 
where  she  was.  A  smell  of  stale  beer  and  stale  tobacco  hanging 
about  the  room  smote  her  senses,  and  made  her  sick  and  faint  She 
saw  the  bottles  and  glasses,  the  taps  and  the  counters,  and  she 
understood — she  was  in  a  drinking-place,  one  of  the  wicked  dens  of 
which  her  guardian  sometimes  spoke.  She  was  in  a  tavern,  that  is, 
a  place  where  workmen  spend  their  earnings  and  leave  their  families 
to  starve.     She  looked  round  her  with  cui'iosity  and  a  little  fear. 

Presently  she  became  aware  of  the  early-risen  potboy,  who, 
having  taken  down  the  shutters,  was  proceeding  about  his  usual 
work  behind  the  bar,  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  astonishing  sight 
of  a  young  lady,  a  real  young  lady,  as  he  saw  at  once,  standing  in 
the  Bottle  and  Jug  department.  He  then  observed  the  dog,  and 
comprehended  that  she  was  come  there  after  Caesar,  and  not  for 
purposes  of  refreshment. 

"  Why,  miss,"  he  said,  "  Caesar  thinks  he's  out  with  the  two 
gentlemen.  He  brings  them  here  regular,  you  see,  every  morning, 
and  they  takes  their  little  glass,  don't  they,  Caesar  ?  "' 

Probably — thought  watchful  Phillis,  anxious  to  learn, — probably 
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a  cugton  of  polite  life  which  Mr.  Dyson  had  neglected  to  teach  her. 
Ajid  yet  he  always  spoke  with  such  bitterness  of  public-houses. 

"  Will  you  take  a  drop  of  somethink,  miss  I  "  asked  the  polite 
assistant,  tapping  the  handles  hospitably.    "  What  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  should  like "  said  Phillis. 

"  To  be  sure,  it's  full  early,"  the  man  went  on, "  for  a  young  ladj 
and  all.  But  Lor'  bless  your  'art,  it's  never  none  too  early  for  most, 
when  they've  got  the  coin.  Give  it  a  name,  miss,  and  there,  tlie 
gu\Tior  he  isn't  hup,  and  we  won't  chalk  it  down  to  you,  nor  never 
ask  you  for  the  money.    On'y  give  it  a  name." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Philhs.  "  I  should  like  to  have  a 
cup  of  tea,  if  I  could  take  it  outside." 

He  shook  his  head,  a  gesture  of  disappointment. 

"  It  can't  be  had  here.  Tea ! " — as  if  he  had  thought  better 
things  of  so  much  beauty — "  Tea !  Swipes !  After  all,  miss,  it's 
your  way,  and  no  doubt  you  don't  know  no  better.  There's  a 
Early  Caufy-'ouse  a  httle  way  up  the  street.  You  must  find  it  foi 
yourself,  because  the  dawg  he  don't  know  it ;  knows  nothink  about 
Tea,  that  dawg.    You  go  out,  miss,  and  Caesar  he'll  go  to." 

Phillis  thanked  him  again  for  his  attention,  and  followed  his 
advice.  Caesar  instantly  got  up  and  sallied  forth  with  her.  Instead, 
however,  of  returning  to  the  square,  he  went  straight  on  do\vn 
Carnarvon  Street,  still  leading  the  way.  Turning  first  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left,  he  conducted  Phillis  through  what  seemed  a 
labyrinth  of  streets.  These  were  mostly  streets  of  private  houses, 
not  of  the  best,  but  rather  of  the  seediest.  It  was  now  nearly  seven 
o'clock,  and  the  signs  of  life  were  apparent.  The  paper-boy  was 
beginning,  with  the  milkman,  his  rounds ;  the  postman's  foot  was 
preparing  for  the  first  turn  on  his  daily  treadmill  of  doorsteps  and 
double  knocks.  The  workmen,  paid  by  time,  were  strolling  to  their 
hours  of  idleness  with  bags  of  tools ;  windows  were  tlirown  open 
here  and  there;  and  an  early  servant  might  be  seen  rejoicing  to 
bang  her  mats  at  the  street-door.  Phillis  tried  to  retain  her  faith 
in  Caesar,  and  followed  obediently.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  dog 
knew  where  he  was  going,  and  had  a  distinct  purpose  in  his  mind. 
It  was  to  be  hoped,  she  thought,  that  his  purpose  included  a  return 
home  as  soon  as  possible,  because  she  was  gettuig  a  little  tii'ed. 

Streets — always  streets.  Who  were  the  people  who  hved  in 
them  all  ?  Could  there  be  in  every  house  the  family  hfe  of  which 
Mr.  Dyson  used  to  tell  her — the  life  she  had  never  seen,  but  which 
he  promised  she  sliuuld  one  day  see — the  sweet  life  where  father 
and  mother  and  children  live  together  and  share  their  joys  and 
sorrows?  She  began  to  look  into  the  windows  as  she  walked 
along,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  hasty  glance  at  so  much  of  the 
family  life  as  might  be  seen  so  early  in  the  morning. 

She  passed  one  house  where  the  family  were  distinctly  visible^ 
gathered  together  in  the  front  kitchen.  She  stopped  and  looked 
down  through  the  iron  railings.  The  children  were  seated  at  the 
table.  The  mother  was  engaged  in  some  cooking  operations  at  the 
fire.   •  Wore  they  about  to  sing  a  hjrmn  and  to  have  family  prayers 
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before  their  breakfast  ?  Not  at  this  house  apparently,  for  tae  woman 
suddenly  turned  from  her  occupation  at  the  fire  and,  wi;hout  any 
adequate  motive  that  Phillis  could  discern,  began  boxing  the 
children's  ears  all  round.  Instantly  there  arose  a  mighty  cry  from 
those  alike  who  had  already  been  boxed  and  those  who  sat  expectant 
of  their  turn.  Evidently  this  was  one  of  the  houses  where  the  family 
life  was  not  a  complete  success.  The  scene  jarred  on  Phillis,  upset- 
ting her  pretty  little  Arcadian  castle  of  domestic  happiness.  She 
felt  disappointed,  and  hurried  on  after  her  conductor. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  Caesar  presently  entered  another  pubhc- 
house.  This  time  Phillis  went  in  after  him  with  no  hesitation  at 
all.  She  encountered  the  landlord  in  person,  who  gi-eeted  the  dog, 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing  so  early,  and  then  explained  to  Miss 
Fleming  that  he  was  accustomed  to  call  at  the  house  every  day 
about  noon,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen,  who  had  their  little 
whack  and  then  went  away ;  and  that  she  only  had  to  go  through 
the  form  of  coming  and  departing  in  order  to  get  Caesar  out  too. 

"  Little  whack,"  thought  Phillis.  "  Little  glass!  What  a  lot  of 
CQstoms  and  expressions  I  have  to  learn !  " 

For  those  interested  in  the  sagacity  of  dogs,  or  in  comparative 
psychology,  it  may  be  noted  as  a  remarkable  thing  that  when  Caesar 
came  out  of  that  second  public-house  he  hesitated,  as  one  struck 
suddenly  with  a  grievous  doubt.  Had  he  been  doing  right  ?  He 
took  a  few  steps  in  advance,  then  he  looked  round  and  stopped, 
then  he  looked  up  and  down  the  street.  Finally  he  came  back  to 
Phillis,  and  asked  for  instructions  with  a  wistful  gaze. 

Phillis  turned  round  and  said,  "Home,  Caesar."  Then,  after 
barking  twice,  Caesar  led  the  way  back  again  with  alacrity  and 
renewed  confidence. 

He  not  only  led  the  way  home,  but  he  chose  a  short  cut  known 
only  to  himself.  Perhaps  he  thought  his  charge  might  be  tired ; 
perhaps  he  wished  to  show  her  soma  farther  varieties  of  EngUsh 
life. 

In  the  districts  surrounding  Bloomsbury  are  courts  which  few 
know  except  the  policeman ;  even  that  dauntless  functionary  is 
chary  of  venturing  himself  into  them,  except  in  couples,  and  then 
he  would  rather  stay  outside,  if  only  out  of  respect  to  a  playful 
custom,  of  old  standing,  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants.  They 
keep  flower-pots  on  their  first  and  second  floors,  and  when  a 
policeman  passes  through  the  court  they  drop  them  over.  If  no 
one  is  hurt,  there  is  no  need  of  an  apology ;  if  a  constable  receives 
the  projectile  on  his  head  or  shoulder,  it  is  a  deplorable  accident 
which  those  who  have  caused  it  are  the  first  to  publicly  lament. 
It  was  through  a  succession  of  these  courts  that  the  dog  led 
Phillis. 

Those  of  the  men  who  had  work  to  do  were  by  this  time  gone  to 
do  it  Those  who  had  none,  together  with  those  who  felt  stronglj 
on  the  subject  of  Adam's  curse  and  therefore  wished  for  none,  stayed 
at  home  and  smoked  pipes,  leaning  against  the  doorposts.  The 
ideal  heaven  of  these  noble  Englishmen  is  for  ever  to  lean  against 
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door-posts  and  for  ever  to  smoke  pipes  in  a  land  where  it  Is  always 
bahny  morning,  and  wliere  there  are  "houses"  handy  into  which 
they  can  slouch  from  time  to  time  for  a  driulc. 

The  ladies,  their  consorts,  were  mostly  engaged  in  such  house- 
hold occupations  as  could  be  carried  on  out  of  doors  and  within 
conversation  reach  of  each  other  The  court  was  therefore  musical 
with  sweet  feminine  voices. 

The  children  played  together — no  oflBcer  of  the  London  School 
Board  having  yet  ventured  to  face  those  awful  flower-pots — in  a 
continuous  stream  along  the  central  line  of  the  courts.  Phiilis 
observed  that  the  same  game  was  universal,  and  that  the  players 
were  apparently  all  of  the  same  age. 

She  also  remarked  a  few  things  which  struck  her  as  worth 
noting.  The  language  of  the  men  differed  considerably  from  that 
used  by  Mr.  Dyson,  and  their  pronunciation  seemed  to  her  to  lack 
delicacy.  The  difference  most  prominent  at  first  was  the  employ- 
ment of  a  single  adjective  to  qualify  everything — an  observance  so 
universal  as  to  arrest  at  once  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  The 
women,  it  was  also  apparent,  were  all  engaged  in  singing  together  a 
kind  of  chorus  of  lamentation,  in  irregular  strophe  and  antistrophe, 
on  the  wicked  ways  of  their  men. 

Eough  as  were  the  natives  of  this  place,  no  one  molested  Phiilis. 
The  men  stared  at  her  and  exc  anged  criticisms  on  her  personal 
appearance.  These  were  complimentary,  although  not  poetically 
expressed.  The  women  stared  harder,  but  said  nothing  until  she 
had  passed  by.  Then  they  made  remarks  wliich  would  have  been 
unpleasant  had  they  been  audible.  Tlio  children  alone  took  no 
notice  of  her.  The  immunity  from  insult  which  belongs  to  young 
ladies  in  English  thoroughfares  depends,  I  fear,  more  upon  force  of 
pubUc  opinion  than  upon  individual  chivalry.  Una  could  trust 
herself  alone  with  her  lion:  she  can  otily  trust  herself  among  the 
roughs  of  London  when  they  are  congregated  in  numbers.  Nor,  I 
think,  would  the  spectacle  of  goodness  and  purity,  combined  with 
l)eiiiity,  jiroduce  in  their  rude  breasts,  by  comparison  with  them- 
selves, those  feelings  of  shame,  opening  up  the  way  to  repentance, 
which  are  expected  by  self-conscious  maidens  ministering  in  the 
paths  of  Dorcas. 

Pliillis  walked  along  with  steadfast  eyes,  watching  everything 
and  afraid  of  nothing,  l)ecause  she  knew  of  no  cause  for  fear.  The 
dog,  decreasing  the  distance  between  them,  marclied  a  few  feet  in 
advance,  right  through  the  middl  of  the  children,  who  fell  back 
and  formed  a  lane  for  them  to  pass  Once  Phiilis  stopped  to  look 
at  a  child — a  great-eyed,  soft-faced,  curly-haired,  beautiful  boy. 
She  spoke  to  him,  asked  him  his  name,  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
rhn  fathers  and  the  mothers  looke  on  and  watched  for  the  result, 
which  would  probably  take  the  form  of  coin. 

The  boy  prefaced  his  rei)Iy  wi  ,h  an  oath  of  great  fulness  and 
rich  flavour.  Pliillis  had  never  heard  the  phrase  before,  but  it 
sounded  unmusically  on  her  ear  .  Then  ho  held  out  his  hand 
and  deniurided  a  copper.     The  watchful  naronfs  an.1  "^lardians  ol 
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the  door-steps  murmured  approval,  and  all  the  children  shouted 
together  like  the  men  of  Ephesus. 

At  this  juncture  Caesar  looked  round.  He  mastered  the  situation 
in  a  moment,  surrounded  and  isolated  his  convoy  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment almost  simultaneous  in  flank  and  rear ;  barked  angrily  at  the 
children,  who  threatened  to  close  in  en  masse  and  make  short  work 
of  poor  Phillis ;  and  gave  her  clearly  to  understand  once  for  all  that 
she  was  to  follow  him  with  silent  and  unquestioning  docility. 

She  obeyed,  and  they  came  out  of  the  courts  and  into  the  squares. 
Phillis  began  to  hope  that  the  Tower  of  London  would  presently 
heave  in  sight,  or  at  least  the  silver  Thames  with  London  Bridge ; 
but  they  did  not. 

She  was  very  tired  by  this  time.  It  was  nearly  eight,  and  she 
had  been  up  and  out  since  five.  Even  her  vigorous  young  limbs 
were  beginning  to  feel  dragged  by  her  three  hours'  ramble.  Quite 
suddenly  Caesar  turned  a  corner,  as  it  seemed,  and  she  found  herself 
once  more  in  Carnarvon  Square.  The  dog,  feeling  that  he  had  done 
enough  for  reputation,  walked  soberly  along  the  pavement  until  he 
came  to  No.  15,  when  he  ascended  the  steps  and  sat  down. 

The  door  was  open,  Jane  the  housemaid  assiduously  polishing 
the  bell-handles. 

"  Lor'  a  mercy,  miss ! "  she  cried,  "  I  thought  you  was  a-bed  and 
asleep.    Wherever  have  you  a-bin — with  Caesar  too  ?  * 

"  We  went  for  a  walk  and  lost  ourselves,"  Phillis  replied.  "  Jane, 
I  am  very  hungry ;  what  time  is  breakfast  ?  " 

"  The  master  has  his  at  eight,  miss.  But  Mr.  Cornelius  he  told 
me  yesterday  that  you  would  breakfast  with  him  and  Sir.  Humphrey 
— about  eleven,  he  said.  And  Mr.  Humphrey  thought  you'd  like  a 
little  fresh  fish  and  a  prawn  curry,  perhaps." 

"  I  shall  breakfast  with  Mr.  Joseph,"  said  Phillis. 

She  went  to  her  room  in  a  little  temper.  It  was  too  bad  to  be 
treated  like  a  child  wanting  nice  things  for  breakfast.  A  little  more 
experience  taught  her  that  any  culinary  forethought  on  the  part  of 
the  Twins  was  quite  sure  to  be  so  directed  as  to  secure  their  own 
favourite  dishes. 

She  did  breakfast  with  Joseph :  made  tea  for  him,  told  him  all 
about  her  morning  adventures,  received  his  admonitions  in  good 
part,  and  sent  him  to  his  oifice  half  an  hour  later  than  usual.  One 
of  his  letters  bore  an  American  stamp.  This  he  opened,  putting  the 
rest  in  a  leather  pocket-book, 

"  This  letter  concerns  you.  Miss  Fleming,"  he  apologized  in  an 
old-fashioned  way ;  "  that  is  why  I  opened  it  before  you.  It  comes 
from  your  remaining  guardian,  Mr.  Lawrence  Colquhoun.  Listen  to 
what  he  says.  He  writes  from  New  York :  '  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that 
my  old  friend  Abraham  Dyson  is  gone.  I  shall  be  ready  to  assume 
my  new  responsibilities  in  a  fortnight  after  you  receive  this  letter, 
as  I  hope  to  land  in  that  time  at  Liverpool.  Meantime  f»ve  my 
kindest  regards  to  my  ward.'  So — Lawrence  Colquhoun  home 
again ! " 

"Tell  me  about  him:  is  he  grave  and  old,  like  Mr.  Dyson? 
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Will  he  want  me  to  go  back  to  the  old  life  aud  talk  'subjects'? 
Mr.  Jageual,  much  as  I  loved  my  dear  old  guardian,  I  cotdd  not 
consent  to  be  shut  up  any  more." 

"  You  wiU  not  be  asked,  my  dear  young  lady.  Mr.  Colquhoun 
is  a  man  under  forty.  He  is  neither  old  nor  grave.  lie  was  in  the 
army  with  your  father.  He  sold  out  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  spent 
a  year  or  two  about  London,  and  then  disappeared.  I  am  hia 
lawyer,  and  from  time  to  time  he  used  to  send  me  his  address  and 
draw  on  me  for  money.  That  is  all  I  can  tell  you  of  his  travels. 
Lawrence  Colquhoun,  Miss  Fleming,  was  a  popular  man.  Everybody 
liked  him;  especially  the — the  fair  sex." 

"  Was  he  very  clever  ?  " 

"  N-no  ;  I  should  say  not  very  clever.  Not  stupid.  And,  now 
one  thinks  of  it,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  never  was  known  to  excel 
in  anything,  though  he  hunted,  rode,  shot,  and  did,  I  suppose,  all 
the  other  things  that  young  men  in  the  army  are  fond  of.  He  was 
fond  of  reading  too,  and  had  a  considerable  fund  of  information  ; 
but  he  never  excelled  in  anything." 

Phillis  shook  her  head. 

"  Mr.  Dyson  used  to  say  that  the  people  we  like  best  are  the 
people  who  are  in  our  own  line  and  have  acknowledged  their  own 
inferiority  to  ourselves.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  Mr.  Colquhoun 
was  liked  was  that  he  did  not  compete  with  the  men  who  wished  tc 
excel,  but  contentedly  took  a  second  place." 

Tliis  was  one  of  the  bits  of  Dysonian  philosophy  with  which 
Phillis  occasionally  graced  her  conversation,  quoting  it  as  reverently 
as  if  it  had  been  a  line  from  Shakespeare,  sometimes  with  startling 
effect. 

"  I  shall  try  to  like  him.  I  am  past  nineteen,  and  at  twenty-one 
I  shall  be  my  own  mistress.  If  I  do  not  Like  him,  I  shall  not  live 
with  him  any  longer  after  that." 

"  I  think  you  will  not,  in  any  case,  live  at  Mr.  Colquhonn's  resi- 
dence," said  Joseph ;  "  but  1  am  sure  you  will  like  him." 

"  A  fortnight  to  wait." 

"  You  must  not  be  shy  of  him,"  Joseph  went  on ;  "  you  have 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.     Think  highly  of  yourself,  to  begin  with." 

"  I  do,"  said  Phillis ;  "  Mr.  Dy.son  always  tried  to  make  me  think 
highly  of  myself,  lie  told  me  my  education  was  better  than  that 
of  any  girl  he  knew.  Of  course  that  was  partly  his  kind  way  of 
encouraging  mo.  Mr.  Dyson  said  that  shyness  was  a  kind  of 
cowardice  or  else  a  kind  of  vanity.  Peoi)lo  who  are  afraid  of  other 
people,  ho  said,  either  mistrust  them.sclves  or  think  they  are  not 
rated  at  their  true  value.  But  I  think  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of 
strangers.  Do  I  look  like  being  afraid  ?  "  She  drew  herself  up  to 
her  full  height  aud  smiled  a  consrious  superiority.  "  Perhaps  you 
will  think  that  1  rate  myself  too  highly." 

"  That,"  said  Joscjili,  with  a  conqiliment  really  creditable  for  a 
beginner,—"  that  would  be  difficult,  Miss  Fleming." 

When  the  Twins  orenared  to  take  their  morning  walk  at  twelve 
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an  unexpected  event  happened.    Caesar,  for  the  first  time  on  record, 

and  for  no  reason  apparent  or  assigned,  refused  to  accompany  them. 
They  went  out  without  him,  feeling  lonely,  unhappy,  and  a  little 
unprotected.  They  passed  the  Carnarvon  Arms  without  a  word. 
At  the  next  halting-place  they  entered  the  bar  in  silence,  glancing 
guiltily  at  each  other.  Could  it  be  that  the  passion  for  drink, 
iivested  of  its  usual  trappings  of  pretence,  presented  itself  suddenly 
fco  the  brethren  in  its  horrid  uglmess  ?  They  came  out  with  shame- 
faced looks,  and  returned  home  earher  than  usual.  They  were  per- 
fectly sober,  and  separated  without  the  usual  cheery  allusions  to 
Work.  Perhaps  the  conscience  was  touched,  for  when  Jane  took 
up  their  tea  she  found  the  Poet  in  his  Workshop  sitting  at  the  table, 
and  the  Artist  in  his  Studio  standing  at  his  easel.  Before  the  one 
was  a  blank  sheet  of  paper ;  before  the  other  was  a  blank  canvas. 
Both  were  fractious,  and  both  found  fault  with  the  tea.  After 
dinner  they  took  a  bottle  of  port,  which,  Humphrey  said,  they  really 
Celt  to  want. 


CHAPTER  VL 

"  I  do  not  know 
One  of  my  sex  ;  no  woman's  face  remembaa' 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own." 

In  the  afternoon  Phillis,  who  was  "  writing  up  "  her  diary  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Aztec,  received  a  visitor.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  Ufe  the  girl  found  herself  face  to  face  with — a  lady.  Men  she 
knew — chiefly  men  of  advanced  age;  they  came  to  dine  with 
Abraham  Dyson.  Women-servants  she  knew,  for  she  had  a  French 
maid — imported  too  young  to  be  mischievous ;  and  there  had  been 
a  cook  at  Highgate,  with  two  or  three  maids.  Not  one  of  these 
virgins  possessed  the  art  of  reading,  or  they  would  never  have  been 
engaged  by  Mr.  Dyson.  Nor  was  she  encouraged  by  her  guardian 
to  talk  with  them.  Also  she  knew  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  she 
was  to  be  somehow  transferred  from  the  exclusive  society  of  men  to 
that  in  which  the  leading  part  would  be  taken  by  ladies — women 
brought  up  delicately  Uke  herself,  but  not  all,  uiihappily,  on  the 
same  sound  fundamental  principle  of  oral  teaching. 

Among  the  loose  odds  and  ends  which  remained  in  Mr.  Dyson's 
portfoUos,  and  where  lay  all  that  Joseph  Jagenal  could  ever  find  to 
help  in  completing  his  great  system  of  education,  was  the  following 
scrap  :— 

"  Women  brought  up  with  women  are  hindered  in  their  perfect 
development.  Let  the  girls  be  separated  from  the  society  of  their 
sex,  and  be  educated  mostly  among  men.  In  this  way  the  recep- 
tivity of  the  feminine  mind  may  be  turned  to  best  account  in  the 
acquirement  of  robust  masculine  ideas.  Every  girl  may  become  a 
mother ;  let  her  therefore  sit  among  men  and  listen." 
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Perliapa  this  floprivation  of  the  society  of  her  own  sex  was  a 
greater  loss  to  Phillis  than  her  ifrnorance  of  reading.  Consider  what 
it  entailed.  She  prew  up  without  the  most  rudimentary  notions  of 
the  great  art  of  flirtation ;  she  had  never  even  heard  of  looking  out 
for  an  estalilishment ;  phe  had  no  idea  of  considering  every  young 
man  as  a  possible  husband;  she  had,  indeed,  no  glimmerings,  not 
the  faintest  streak  of  dawning  twilight  in  the  matter  of  love ;  while 
as  for  angling,  hooking  a  big  fish  and  landing  him,  she  was  no 
better  tlian  a  heathen  Hottentot.  This  was  the  most  important  loss, 
but  there  were  others :  she  knew  how  to  dress,  partly  by  instinct, 
partly  by  looking  at  pictures ;  but  she  knew  nothing  about  Making- 
up.  Nature,  which  gave  her  the  figure  of  Hebe,  made  this  loss 
insignificant  to  her,  though  it  is  i)erhaps  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Worth 
that  there  is  no  figure  so  good  but  Art  can  improve  it.  But  not 
to  know  about  lilaking-up  is,  for  a  woman,  to  lose  a  large  part  of 
useful  sympathy  for  other  women. 

Again,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  girls  pour  little 
confidences,  all  about  trifles,  into  each  other's  ears;  she  had  not 
cultivated  that  intelligence  which  girls  can  only  learn  from  each 
other,  and  which  enables  them  to  communicate  volumes  with  a 
half-lifted  eyelid ;  she  had  a  man's  way  of  saying  out  what  she 
thought,  and  even,  so  far  as  her  dogmatic  training  permitted,  of 
thinking  for  herself.  She  did  not  understand  the  mystery  with 
which  women  enwrap  themselves,  partly  working  on  the  imagination 
of  youth,  and  partly  through  their  love  of  secluded  talk — a  remnant 
of  barbaric  times,  and  a  proof  of  the  subjection  of  the  sex  ;  the//o(f- 
frou  of  life  was  lost  to  her.  And  being  without  mystery,  without 
the  art  of  flirtation,  with  nothing  to  hide  and  no  object  to  gain, 
IPhillis  was  entirely  free  from  the  great  vice  into  which  women  of 
the  weaker  nature  are  apt  to  fall— she  was  perfectly  and  wholly 
truthful. 

And  now  she  was  about  to  make  acquaintance  for  the  first  time 
with  a  lady — one  of  her  own  sex  and  of  her  own  station. 

I  suppose  Phillis  must  have  preserved  the  characteristic  instincts 
of  her  womanhood,  despite  her  extraordinary  training,  because  the 
first  thing  she  observed  was  that  her  visitor  was  dressed  in  a  style 
quite  beyond  her  power  of  conception  and  imperfect  taste.  So  she 
generalized  from  an  individual  case,  and  jumped  at  the  notion  that 
here  was  a  very  superior  woman  in  eed. 

The  superiority  was  in  the  "young  person"  at  Melton  and 
Mowbray's,  who  designed  the  dress ;  but  that  Phillis  did  not  know. 

A  more  remarkable  point  with  Mrs.  Cassilis,  Phillis's  visitor, 
than  her  dress  was  her  face.  It  was  so  regular  as  to  be  faultless, 
it  might  have  been  modtlled,  and  s  have  served  for  a  statue.  It 
was  also  as  cold  as  a  face  of  marble.  Men  have  prayed— men  who 
have  fallen  into  feminine  traps— to  b  dilivorcd  from  every  species 
of  woman  except  the  cold  woman;  even  King  Solomon,  who  had 
great  opportunities,  including  long  life,  of  studying  the  sex,  men- 
tions her  not;  and  yet  I  think  that  s  e  is  the  worst  of  all.  Lord, 
give  Ufl  tender-hearted  wives  !     When  we  carve  our  ideal  woman  in 
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marble,  we  do  not  generally  choose  the  wise  Minerva  nor  the  chaste 
Diana,  bnt  Yemis,  soft-eyed,  lissom,  tender — and  generally  tnio. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  called.  As  she  entered  the  room  she  saw  a  tall  and 
beantifnl  girl,  with  eyes  of  a  deep  brown,  who  rose  to  greet  her  with 
a  Uttle  timidity.  She  was  taken  by  surprise.  She  expected  to  find 
a  rough  and  rather  vulgar  young  woman,  of  no  style  and  unformed 
manners.  She  saw  before  her  a  girl  whose  attitude  spoke  unmis- 
takably of  delicacy  and  culture.  Whatever  else  Miss  Fleming 
might  be,  she  was  clearly  a  lady.  That  was  immediately  apparent , 
and  I^Irs.  Cassilis  was  not  likely  to  make  a  mistake  on  a  point  of 
such  vital  importance.  A  young  lady  of  graceful  figure,  most 
attractive  face,  and,  which  was  aU  the  more  astonishing,  considering 
her  education,  perfectly  dressed.  Phillis,  in  fact,  was  attired  in  the 
same  simple  morning  costume  in  which  she  had  taken  her  early 
morning  walk.  On  the  table  before  her  were  her  sketch-book  and 
her  pencils. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  was  dressed,  for  her  part,  in  robes  which  it  had 
taken  the  highest  talent  of  Regent  Street  to  produce.  Her  age  was 
about  thirty.  Her  cold  face  shone  for  a  moment  with  the  wintry 
light  of  a  forced  smile,  but  her  eyes  did  not  soften,  as  she  took 
Phillis's  hand. 

Phillis's  pulse  beat  a  little  faster,  in  spite  of  her  courage. 
Art  face  to  face  with  Nature.  The  girl  just  as  she  left  her 
nunnery,  ignorant  of  mankind,  before  the  perfect  woman  of  the 
world.  They  looked  curiously  in  each  other's  eyes.  Now  the  first 
lesson  taught  by  the  world  is  the  way  to  dissemble.  I\Irs.  Cassilis 
said  to  herself, "  Here  is  a  splendid  girl.  She  is  not  what  I  expected 
to  see.  This  is  a  girl  to  cultivate  and  bring  out — a  girl  to  do  one 
credit."    But  she  said  aloud : — 

"  Lliss  Fleming  ?  I  am  sure  it  is.  You  are  exactly  the  sort  of 
girl  I  expected." 

Then  she  sat  down  and  looked  at  her  comfortably. 
"1  am  the  wife  of  your  late  guardian's  nephew — Mr.  Gabriel 
Cassilis.    You  have  never  met  him  yet ;  but  I  hope  you  will  very 
soon  make  his  acquaintance." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Phillis  simply. 

"  We  used  to  think,  until  Mr.  Dyson  died  and  his  preposterous 
will  was  read,  that  his  eccentric  behaviour  was  partly  your  fault. 
But  when  we  found  that  he  had  left  you  nothing,  of  course  we  felt 
that  we  had  done  you  an  involuntary  wrong.  And  the  will  was 
made  when  you  were  a  mere  child,  and  could  have  no  voice  or  wish 
in  the  matter." 

"I  had  plenty  of  money,"  said  Phillis;  "why  should  poor  Mr. 
Dyson  want  to  leave  me  any  more  ? " 

Quite  untaught.  As  if  any  one  could  have  too  much  money ! 
"Forty  thousand  pounds  a  year!  and  all  going  to  Female 
education.  Not  respectable  Female  education.  If  it  had  been 
left  to  Girton  College,  or  even  to  finding  bread-and-butter,  with 
the  Catechism  and  Contentment,  for  charity  girls  in  poke  bonnets, 
it  would  have  been  less  dreadful.  But  to  bring  up  young  ladies  as 
you  were  brought  up,  my  poor  Miss  Fleming " 
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"  Am  I  not  respectable  ? "  asked  Phillis,  as  htunbly  as  a  West 
Indian  nigger  before  emancipation  asking  if  he  was  not  a  man  and 
A  brother. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  hear  you  cannot  even  read  and  write." 

"  That  is  quite  true." 

"  But  everybody  learns  to  read  and  write.  All  the  Sunday-school 
children  even  know  how  to  read  and  write." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  a  misfortune  for  the  Sunday-school  chikiren," 
Phillis  calmly  observed;  "it  would  very  likely  be  better  for  tht 
Sunday-school  children  were  they  taught  more  useful  things." 
Here  Phillis  was  plagiarising — using  Mr.  Dysons  own  words. 

"  At  least  every  one  in  society  knows  them.  Miss  Fleming,  I  am 
ten  years  older  than  you,  and,  if  you  will  only  trust  me,  I  will  give 
you  such  advice  and  assistance  as  I  can." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Phillis,  with  a  little  distrust,  of  which 
she  was  ashamed.  "  I  know  that  I  must  be  very  ignorant,  because 
I  have  already  seen  so  much  that  I  never  suspected  before.  If  you 
will  only  tell  me  of  my  deficiencies  I  will  try  to  repair  them.  And 
I  can  learn  reading  and  writing  any  time,  you  know,  if  it  is  at  all 
necessary." 

"  Then  let  us  consider.  My  poor  girl,  I  fear  you  have  to  leam 
the  very  rudiments  of  society.  Of  course  you  are  quite  ignorant  ol 
things  that  people  talk  about.  Books  are  out  of  the  question. 
Music  and  concerts ;  art  and  pictures ;  china — perhaps  Mr.  Dyson 
collected?" 

"  No." 

"  A  pity.  China  would  be  a  great  help ;  the  opera  and  theatres ; 
balls  and  dancing ;  the  rink " 

"  What  is  the  rink  ?  "  asked  Phillis. 

"  The  latest  addition  to  the  arts  of  flirtation  and  killing  time. 
Perhaps  you  can  fall  back  upon  Church  matters.  Are  you  a 
Ritualist?" 

"What  is  that?" 

"  My  dear  girl " — Mrs.  Cassilis  looked  unutterable  horror  as  a 
thought  struck  her, — "did  you  actually  never  go  to  church?" 

"  No.  Mr.  Dyson  used  to  read  prayers  every  day.  Why  should 
people  go  to  church  when  they  pray  ?  " 

"Why?  why?  Because  people  in  society  all  go;  because  yoB 
must  set  an  example  to  the  lower  orders.  Dear  me !  It  is  very 
shocking;  and  girls  are  all  expected  to  take  such  an  interest  in 
religion.     But  the  first  thing  is  to  leam  reading." 

She  had  been  carrying  a  little  box  in  her  hands  all  this  time, 
which  she  now  placed  on  the  table  and  opened.  It  contained  smsdl 
wooden  squares,  with  gaudy  pictures  pasted  on  them. 

This  is  a  Pictorial  Alphabet:  an  introduction  to  all  education 
Let  me  show  you  how  to  use  it.    What  is  this  ?  " 

She  held  up  one  square. 

"  It  is  a  very  bad  picture,  abominably  coloured,  of  a  natcnei  or 
a  kitchen  choj'per." 

"  An  axe,  my  dear — A,  x,  «-  '^^^  initial  letter  A  is  below  in  ita 
two  forms.     And  this  ?  " 
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"That  is  worse.  I  suppose  it  is  meant  for  a  oow.  Wliat  a 
cow!" 

"  Bull,  my  dear — B,  u,  l,  l,  bull.    The  initial  B  is  below." 

"  And  is  this/'  asked  Phillis,  with  great  contempt,  "  the  way  to 
learn  reading  ?  A  kitchen  chopper  stands  for  A,  and  a  cow  with 
her  legs  out  of  drawing  stands  for  B.  Unless  I  can  draw  my  cows 
for  myself,  Mrs.  Cassilis,  I  shall  not  try  to  learn  reading." 

"  You  can  draw,  then  ?  " 

"  I  draw  a  little,"  said  PhilUs.  "  Not  so  well,  of  course,  as  girls 
t)rought  up  respectably." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Bliss  Fleming,  if  I  say  that  sarcasm  is 
not  considered  good  style.    It  fails  to  attract." 

Good  style,  thought  Phillis,  means  talking  so  as  to  attract. 

"  Do  let  me  draw  you,"  said  Phillis.  Her  temper  was  not  fault- 
less, and  it  was  rising  by  degrees,  so  that  she  wanted  the  relief  of 
silence.    "  Do  let  me  draw  you  as  you  sit  there." 

She  did  not  wait  for  permission,  but  sketched  in  a  few  moments 
a  profile  portrait  of  her  visitor,  in  which  somehow  the  face,  perfectly 
rendered  in  its  coldness  and  strength,  was  without  the  look  which 
its  owner  always  thought  was  there — the  look  which  invites  sym- 
pathy. The  real  unsympathetic  nature,  caught  in  a  moment  by 
some  subtle  artist's  touch,  was  there  instead.  Mrs.  Cassilis  looked 
at  it,  and  an  angry  flush  crossed  her  face,  which  Phillis,  wondering 
why,  noted. 

"You  caricature  extremely  well.  I  congratulate  you  on  that 
power,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  accomplishment — even  more  dangerous 
than  the  practice  of  sarcasm.  The  girl  who  indulges  in  the  latter 
at  most  fails  to  attract ;  but  the  caricaturist  repels." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Phillis^  innocent  of  any  attempt  to  caricature,  but 
trying  to  assimilate  this  strange  dogmatic  teaching. 

"  We  must  always  remember  that  the  most  useful  weapons  in  a 
girl's  hands  are  those  of  submission,  faith,  and  reverence.  Men 
hate — they  hate  and  detest — women  who  think  for  themselves. 
They  positively  loathe  the  woman  who  dares  turn  them  into 
ridicule." 

She  looked  as  if  she  could  be  one  of  the  few  who  possess  that 
daring. 

"  Fortunately,"  she  went  on, "  such  women  are  rare.  Even  among 
the  strong-minded  crew,  the  shrieking  sisterhood,  most  of  them  are 
obliged  to  worship  some  man  or  other  of  their  own  school." 

"  I  don't  understand.  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Cassilis,  that  I  am  so 
stupid.    I  say  what  I  think,  and  you  tell  me  I  am  sarcastic." 

"  Girls  in  society  never  say  what  they  tbinTr-  They  assent  or  at 
t)est  ask  a  question  timidly." 

"  And  I  make  a  httle  pencil  sketch  of  yon,  and  you  tell  me  I  am 
a  caricaturist." 

"  Girls  who  can  draw  must  draw  in  the  conventional  manner 
recognized  by  society.  They  do  not  draw  likenesses;  they  copy 
flowers,  and  sometimes  draw  angels  and  crosses.  To  please  men 
they  draw  soldiers  and  horses." 
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"  But  whv  cannot  girls  draw  what  they  please  ?  And  why  must 
thev  try  to  attract  ?  " 

Mrs.  Cassilis  looked  at  this  most  innocent  of  girls  with  mipgiymg. 
C(ntld  she  be  fo  ignorant  as  she  seemed,  or  was  she  pretending  ? 

"  Why  ?  Phillis  Fleming,  only  ask  me  that  question  again  in  sii 
months'  time  if  you  dare." 

Phillis  shook  her  head ;  she  was  clearly  out  of  her  depth. 

"  Have  you  any  other  accomplishments  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  I  can  play  a  little.  Mr.  Dyson  liked  my 
playing ;  but  it  is  all  from  memory  and  from  ear." 

"  Will  you,  if  you  do  not  mind,  play  something  to  me?  " 

Victoria  Cassilis  cared  no  more  for  music  than  the  deaf  adder 
which  hath  no  understanding.  By  dint  of  much  teaching,  however, 
she  had  learned  to  execute  creditably.  Tlie  playing  of  Phillis, 
sweet,  spontaneous,  and  full  of  feeUng,  had  no  power  to  touch  her 
heart. 

"  Ye- yes,"  she  said,  "  that  is  the  sort  of  playing  which  some 
young  men  like:  not  those  young  men  from  Oxford,  who  'follow' 
Art,  and  pretend  to  understand  good  music.  You  may  see  thera 
asleep  at  afternoon  recitals.  You  must  play  at  small  parties  only, 
Phillis.    Can  you  sing  ?  " 

"  I  sing  as  I  play,"  said  Phillis,  rising  and  shutting  the  piano. 
"  That  is  only,  I  suppose,  for  small  parties."  The  colour  came  into 
her  cheeks,  and  her  brown  eyes  brightened.  She  was  accustomed 
to  think  that  her  playing  gave  pleasure.  Then  she  reproached 
herself  for  ingratitude,  and  she  asked  pardon.  "  I  am  cross  with 
myself  for  being  so  deficient.  Pray  forgive  me,  Mrs.  Cassilis.  It  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  take  all  this  trouble." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  a  hundred  times  better  than  I  expected." 

Phillis  remembered  what  she  had  said  ten  minutes  before,  but 
was  silent. 

"  A  hundred  times  better.    Can  you  dance,  my  dear  ?  " 

"No.  Antoinette  tells  me  how  she  used  to  dance  with  the 
villagers  when  she  was  a  little  girl  at  Yport." 

"  That  can  lie  easily  learned.    Do  you  ride  ?  " 

At  any  other  time  PhilUs  would  have  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Now  she  only  asserted  a  certain  power  of  sticking  on,  acquired  on 
pony-back  and  in  a  paddock.     I\Irs.  Cassilis  sighed. 

"  After  all,  a  few  lessons  will  give  you  a  becoming  seat.  Nothing 
so  useful  as  clever  horsemanship.  But  how  shall  we  disguise  the 
fact  that  you  cannot  read  or  write  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  try  to  disguise  it,"  Phillis  cried,  jealous  of  Mr. 
Dyson's  good  name. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  we  come  now  to  the  most  important  question  of 
all.    Where  do  you  get  your  dresses  ?  " 

"O  Mrs.  Cassilis,  do  not  say  that  my  dresses  are  calculated  to 
repel!"  cried  poor  Phillis,  her  sinrit  quite  broken  by  this  time. 
"  Antoinette  and  I  made  this  one  between  us.  Sometimes  1  ordered 
them  at  Ilighgate,  but  I  like  my  own  best." 

Mrs.  Cassihs  put  up  a  pair  of  double  eye-glossos.  bponnse  they 
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were  now  arrived  at  a  really  critical  stage  of  the  catechism.  There 
was  something  in  the  simple  dress  which  forced  her  admiration. 
It  was  quite  plain,  and,  compared  with  her  own,  as  a  daisy  is  to 
a  dahlia. 

"  It  is  a  very  nice  dress,"  she  said  critically.  "  Whether  it  is 
your  figure,  or  your  own  taste,  or  the  material,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
you  are  dressed  perfectly,  Miss  Fleming.  No  young  lady  could  dress 
better." 

Women  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  dress.  Phillis  blushed 
with  pleasure.  At  all  events,  she  and  her  critic  had  something  on 
which  they  could  agree. 

"I  will  come  to-morrow  morning,  and  we  will  examine  your 
wardrobe  together,  if  you  will  allow  me;  and  then  we  will  go  to 
Melton  and  Mowbray's.  And  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Jagenal,  asking  him 
to  bring  you  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  if  you  will  come." 

"I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said  Phillis.  "But  you  have 
made  me  a  httle  afraid." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  at  all.  And  it  will  be  a  very  small 
party.  Two  or  thi'ee  friends  of  my  husband's,  and  two  men  who 
have  just  come  home  and  published  a  book,  which  is  said  to  be  clever. 
One  is  a  brother  of  Lord  Isleworth,  Mr.  Ronald  Dunquerque,  and 
the  other  is  a  Captain  Ladds.  You  have  only  to  Usten  and  look 
interested." 

"  Then  I  will  come.  And  it  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Cassilis, 
especially  since  you  do  not  hke  me." 

That  was  quite  true,  but  not  a  customary  thing  to  be  said. 
Phillis  perceived  dislike  in  the  tones  of  her  visitor's  voice,  in  her 
eyes,  in  her  manner.  Did  Mrs.  Cassilis  dislike  her  for  her  fresh  and 
unsophisticated  nature,  or  for  her  beauty,  or  for  the  attractiveness 
which  breathed  from  every  untaught  look  and  gesture  of  the  girl '? 
Swedenborg  taught  that  the  lower  nature  cannot  love  the  nobler ; 
that  the  highest  heavens  are  open  to  all  who  like  to  go  there,  but 
the  atmosphere  is  found  congenial  to  very  few. 

"  Not  like  you !  "  Mrs.  Cassilis,  hardly  conscious  of  any  dislike, 
answered  after  her  kind.  "  My  dear,  I  hope  we  shall  hke  each  other 
very  much.  Do  not  let  fancies  get  into  your  pretty  head.  I  shall 
try  to  be  your  friend,  if  you  will  let  me." 

Again  the  wintry  smile  upon  the  lips,  and  the  lifting  of  tLe  cold 
eyes,  which  smiled  not. 

But  Phillis  was  deceived  by  the  warmth  of  the  words.  She  took 
her  visitor's  hand  and  kissed  it.  The  act  was  a  homage  to  the  woman 
of  superior  knowledge. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  murmured,  "  if  you  only  will." 

"  I  shall  call  you  Phillis.     My  name  is  Victoria." 

"  And  you  will  tell  me  more  about  girls  in  society." 

"  I  will  show  you  girls  in  society,  which  is  a  great  deal  better 
for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Cassilis. 

"  I  looked  at  the  girls  I  saw  yesterday  as  we  drove  through  tlie 
streets.  Some  of  them  were  walking  like  this."  She  had  been 
standing  during  most  of  this   conversation,  and  now  she  began 
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walking  across  the  room  in  that  nngraceful  pose  of  tiiO  body  which 
was  lucre  affected  last  year  than  at  present.  Ladies  do  occasionally 
have  intervals  of  lunacy  in  the  matter  of  taste,  but  if  you  give  them 
time  they  come  round  again.  Even  crinolines  went  out  at  last, 
after  the  beauty  of  a  whole  generation  had  been  spoiled  by  them. 
"  Then  there  were  others,  who  walked  like  this."  She  laid  her 
head  on  one  side,  and  aSfectcd  a  languid  air,  which  I  have  myself 
remarked  as  being  prevalent  in  the  High  Street  of  Islington.  Now 
the  way  from  Highgate  to  Carnarvon  Square  lies  through  that 
thoroughfare.  "  Then  there  were  the  boys.  I  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  lot  of  boys.  And  they  were  all  whistling.  This  was  the 
tune." 

She  threw  her  head  back,  and  began  to  whistle  the  popular  song 
of  last  spring.  You  know  what  it  was.  It  came  between  the 
favourite  air  from  the  FiUe  de  Madame  Angot  and  that  other  sweet 
melody,  "Tommy,  make  room  for  your  Uncle,"  and  was  called 
"  Hold  the  Fort"  It  refreshed  the  souls  of  Eevivalists  in  her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  and  of  all  the  street-boys  in  this  great  Babylon. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  positively  shrieked : 

"  My  dear,  dear,  dear  girl,"  she  cried, "  yon  MUST  not  whistle !  " 

"  Is  it  wrong  to  whi.stle  ?  " 

"Not  morally  wrong,  I  suppose.  Girls  never  do  anything 
morally  wrong.  But  it  is  far  worse,  Phillis,  far  worse;  it  is  un- 
speakably vulgar." 

"  Oh,"  said  Phillis,  "  I  am  so  sorry ! " 

"  And,  my  dear,  one  thing  more.  Do  not  cultivate  the  power  of 
mimicry,  which  you  undoubtedly  possess.  Men  are  afraid  of  young 
ladies  who  can  imitate  them.  For  actres.ses,  authors,  artists,  and 
common  people  of  that  sort,  of  course  it  does  not  matter.  But  for 
OS  it  is  difTcrent,  And  now,  Phillis,  I  must  leave  you  till  to-morrow. 
I  have  great  hopes  of  you.  You  have  an  excellent  figure,  a  very  pretty 
and  attractive  face,  winning  eyes,  and  a  taste  in  dress  which  onlj 
wants  cultivation.  And  that  we  will  begin  to-morrow  at  Melton 
and  Mowbray's." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Phillis,  clapping  her  hands, "  that  will  be' delight- 
ful !     I  have  never  seen  a  shop  yet." 

"  She  has — never — seen — a  Sliop ! "  cried  Mrs.  Cassilis.  "  Child, 
it  is  hard  indeed  to  realize  your  Awful  condition  of  mind.  That 
a  girl  of  nineteen  should  be  able  to  say  that  she  has  never  seen  a 
Shop!  My  dear,  your  education  has  been  absolutely  unchristian. 
And  poor'iMr.  Dyson,  I  fear,  cut  off  suddenly  in  his  sins,  without 
the  chance  of  repentance." 
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CHAPTEE  VH 

■'Bid  me  disconrse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear." 

Joseph  Jagenal  and  his  charge  -were  the  last  arrivals  at  Mrs. 
Cassilis's  dinner.  It  was  not  a  large  party.  There  were  two  hiclies 
of  the  conventional  type,  well  dressed,  well  looking,  and  not  par- 
ticularly interesting;  with  them  their  two  husbands,  young  men  of 
an  almost  preternatural  solemnity — such  solemnity  as  sometimes 
results  from  a  too  concentrated  attention  to  the  Money  i\Iarket. 
They  were  there  as  friends  of  Mr.  Cassilis,  whom  they  regarded 
with  the  reverence  justly  due  to  success.  They  longed  to  speak  to 
him  privately  on  investments,  but  did  not  dare.  There  were  also 
two  lious,  newly  captured.  Ladds,  the  "Dragoon"  of  the  joint 
literary  venture—"  The  Little  Sphere,  by  the  Dragoon  and  the 
Younger  Son  " — is  standing  in  that  contemplative  attitude  by  which 
hungry  men,  awaiting  the  announcement  of  dinner,  veil  an  indecent 
eagerness  to  begin.  The  other,  the  "  Younger  Son,"  is  talking  to 
Mr.  CassiliS; 

PhiJ.V.s  remarked  that  the  room  was  furnished  in  a  manner  quite 
beyond  anything  she  knew.  Where  would  be  the  dingy  old  chairs, 
sofas,  and  tables  of  Mr.  Dyson's,  or  the  solid  splendour  of  Joseph 
Jagenal's  drawing-room,  compared  with  the  glories  of  decorative 
art  which  Mrs.  Cassilis  had  called  to  her  aid?  She  had  no  time  to 
make  more  than  a  general  survey  as  she  went  to  greet  her  hostess. 
Mrs.  Cassilis,  for  her  part,  oViserved  that  Pliillis  was  dressed 
carefully,  and  was  looking  her  best.  She  had  on  a  simple  white 
dress  of  that  soft  stuff  called,  I  think,  Indian  muslin,  which  falls 
in  graceful  folds.  A  pale  lavender  sash  relieved  the  monotony  of 
the  white,  and  set  off  her  shapely  figure.  Her  hair,  done  up  in 
the  simplest  fashion,  was  adorned  with  a  single  white  rose.  Her 
cheeks  were  a  little  flushed  with  excitement,  but  her  eyes  were 
steady. 

Phillis  stole  a  glance  at  the  other  ladies.  They  were  dressed, 
she  was  glad  to  observe,  in  the  same  style  as  herself,  but  not  better. 
That  naturally  raised  her  spirits. 

Then  Mrs.  Cassilis  introduced  her  husband. 
When  Phillis  next  day  attempted  to  reproduce  her  impressions 
of  the  evening,  she  had  no  dilficulty  in  recording  the  likeness  of  Mr. 
Gabriel  Cassilis  with  great  fidelity.  He  was  exactly  hke  old  Time. 
The  long  lean  limbs,  the  pronounced  features,  the  stooping 
figure,  the  forelock  which  our  enemy  will  not  allow  us  tr  take,  the 
head,  bald  save  for  that  single  ornamental  curl  and  a  fringe  of  gray 
hair  over  the  ears — all  the  attributes  of  Time  were  there  except  the 
Bcythe.     Perhaps  he  kept  that  at  his  oflBce. 

He  was  a  very  rich  man.    His  house  was  in  Kensington  Palace 
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Gardens,  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes ;  its  furnishing  was  a  miracle 
of  modern  art ;  his  paintings  were  undoubted  ;  his  portfolios  of 
water-colours  were  worth  many  thousands;  and  his  horses  werr 
perfect. 

He  was  a  director  of  many  companies — but  you  cannot  live  it 
lensington  Palace  Gardens  by  directing  companies — and  he  had  an 
office  in  the  City  which  consisted  of  three  rooms.  In  the  first  were 
four  or  five  clerks,  always  writing ;  in  the  second  was  the  secretary, 
always  writing;  in  the  third  was  Mr.  Gabriel  Cassilis  himself, 
always  giving  audiunce. 

He  married  at  sixty-three,  because  he  wanted  an  establishment 
in  his  old  age.  He  was  too  old  to  expect  love  from  a  woman,  and 
too  young  to  fall  in  love  with  a  girl.  He  did  not  marry  in  order  to 
make  a  pet  of  his  wife — indeed,  he  might  as  well  have  tried  stroking 
a  statue  of  Minerva  as  petting  Victoria  Pengelley  ;  and  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  motive  in  proposing  for  the  young  lady.  As  delicately 
as  possible  he  urged  that,  though  her  family  was  good,  her  income 
was  small ;  that  it  is  better  to  be  rich  and  married  than  poor  anc" 
single ;  and  he  offered,  if  she  consented  to  become  his  wife,  to  giv« 
her  all  that  she  could  wish  for  or  ask  on  the  material  and  artistic 
side  of  life. 

Victoria  Pengelley,  on  receipt  of  the  offer,  which  was  communi- 
cated by  a  third  person,  her  cousin,  behaved  very  strangely.  She 
•irst  refused  absolutely ;  then  she  declared  that  she  would  have 
taken  the  man,  but  that  it  was  now  impossible ;  then  she  retracted 
the  last  statement,  and,  after  a  week  of  agitation,  accepted  the  offer. 

"  And  I  must  say,  Victoria,"  said  her  cousin,  "  that  you  have 
made  a  strange  fuss  about  accepting  an  offer  from  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  Loudon.  He  is  elderly,  it  is  true;  but  the  difference 
between  eight  and  twenty  and  sixty  lies  mostly  in  the  imagination. 
I  will  write  to  Mr.  Cassilis  to-night." 

Which  she  did,  and  they  were  married. 

She  trembled  a  great  deal  during  the  marriage  ceremony.  Mr. 
Cassilis  was  pleased  at  this  appearance  of  emotion,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  causes  quite  remote  from  any  thought  in  the  lady'.^ 
mind.  "Calm  to  all  outward  seeming,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  Victoria  is  capable  of  the  deepest  passion." 

They  had  now  been  married  between  two  and  three  years. 
They  had  one  child — a  boy. 

It  is  only  to  be  added  that  Mr.  Cassilis  settled  the  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  upon  the  wedding-day  on  his  wife,  and  that  they 
lived  together  in  that  perfect  happiness  which  is  to  be  expected 
from  well-bred  people  who  marry  without  pretending  to  love  each 
other. 

Their  dinners  were  beyond  prai.se ;  the  wine  was  incomparable ; 
but  their  evenings  were  a  little  frigid.  A  sense  of  cold  splendoui 
filled  the  house — the  chill  which  belongs  to  new  things  and  to  new 
men. 

The  new  man  thirty  years  ago  was  loud,  ostentatious,  and  vulgar 
The  new  man  now — there  are  a  pcreat  many  more  of  them — ib  ver^ 
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often  qniet,  nnpretendinp,  nnd  well-bred.  He  understands  art,  and  is 
a  patron ;  he  enjoys  the  ad  vantages  which  his  wealth  affords  him  ;  he 
knows  how  to  bear  his  riches  with  dignity  and  with  reserve.  The 
only  objection  to  him  is  that  he  wants  to  go  where  other  men,  who 
were  new  in  the  last  generation,  go,  and  do  what  they  do. 

Mr.  Cassilis  welcomed  Miss  Fleming  and  Joseph  Jagenal,  and 
resumed  his  conversation  with  Jack  Dunquerque.  That  young 
man  looked  much  the  same  as  when  we  saw  him  last  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Has  tall  figure  had  not  filled  out,  but  his 
slight  moustache  had  just  a  little  increased  in  size.  And  now  he 
looked  a  good  deal  bored. 

"I  have  never,  I  confess,"  his  host  was  saying,  wielding  a 
double  eye-glass  instead  of  his  scythe, — "  I  have  never  been  attracted 
by  the  manners  and  customs  of  uncivilized  people.  My  sympathies 
cease,  I  fear,  where  Banks  end." 

"  You  are  only  interested  in  the  country  of  Lombardy  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  very  good  :  precisely  so." 

"  Outside  the  pale  of  Banks  men  certainly  carry  their  money 
about  with  them — ," 

"  Which  prevents  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  my  dear  sir. 
Civilization  was  born  when  men  learned  to  confide  in  each  other. 
Modern  history  begins  with  the  Fuggers,  of  whom  you  may  have 
read." 

"  I  assure  you  I  never  did,"  said  Jack  truthfully. 

Then  dinner  was  announced. 

Phillis  found  herself  on  the  right  of  Mr.  Cassilis.  Next  to  hei 
sat  Captain  Ladds.  Mr.  Dunquerque  was  at  the  opposite  corner  o) 
the  table — he  had  given  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Cassilis. 

Mrs.  Cassilis,  Phillis  saw,  was  watching  her  by  occasional 
glances.  The  girl  felt  a  Httle  anxious,  but  she  was  not  awkward. 
After  all,  she  thought,  the  customs  of  society  at  a  dinner- table  can- 
uot  be  very  different  from  those  observed  and  taught  her  by  Mr. 
Dyson.  Perhaps  her  manner  of  adjusting  things  was  a  little  wantinj; 
m  finish  and  delicacy — too  downright.  Also,  Mrs.  Cassilis  observed 
she  made  no  attempt  to  talk  with  Captain  Ladds,  her  neighbour 
but  was,  curiously  enough,  deeply  interested  in  the  conversation  oi 
Mr.  Cassilis. 

Ladds  was  too  young  for  Phillis,  despite  his  five  and  thirty 
years.  Old  men  and  greybeards  she  knew.  Young  men  she  did 
Qot  know.  She  could  form  no  guess  what  line  of  talk  would  be 
adopted  by  a  young  man — one  who  had  a  deep  bass  voice  when  he 
spoke,  and  attacked  his  dinner  with  a  vigour  past  understanding. 
Phillis  was  interested  in  him,  and  a  little  afraid  lest  he  should  talk 
Ko  her. 

Others  watched  her  too.  Jack  Dunquerque,  his  view  a  little 
intercepted  by  the  epergne,  lifted  furtive  glances  at  the  bright  and 
pretty  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Joseph  Jagenal  looked 
%x  her  with  honest  pride  in  the  beauty  of  his  ward. 

They  talked  politics,  but  not  in  the  way  to  which  she  was  ao- 
justomed.    Mr.  Dyson  and  his  toother  grajbeards  were  like  Oas- 
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Sandra,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  and  a  good  many  prnpliets  of  the  luesent 
»'ay,  iiiasinurh  as  the  more  they  discussed  affairs  the  more  thej 
prophesied  disa^^ter.  So  that  Phillis  had  learned  from  them  to 
r-gard  the  dreadful  future  with  terror.  Erery  day  seemed  to  make 
these  sages  more  dismal.  Phillis  had  not  yet  learned  that  the  older 
we  get  the  wiser  we  grow,  and  tlie  wiser  we  gi-ow  the  more  we 
tremble ;  that  those  are  most  light-hearted  who  know  the  least. 
At  this  table  politics  were  talked  in  a  very  differeut  manner  :  they 
laughed  where  the  sages  wagged  their  heads  and  groaned :  they 
even  discussed,  with  a  familiarity  which  seemed  to  drive  out 
aniiety,  the  favourite  bugbear  of  her  old  politicians,  the  continental 
supremacy  of  Germany. 

The  two  young  City  men,  who  were  as  solemn  as  a  pair  of  Home 
Secretaries,  li.stened  to  their  host  with  an  eager  interest  and  defer- 
ence which  the  other  two,  who  were  not  careful  about  investments 
did  not  imitate.  Phillis  observed  the  difference,  and  wondered 
what  it  meant.  Then  Mr.  Cassilis,  as  if  he  had  communicated  as 
many  ideas  alK)ut  Russia  as  he  thought  desirable,  turned  the  con- 
versation upon  travellmg,  in  the  interests  of  the  Dragoon  and  the 
Younger  Son. 

"  I  sujjpose,"  he  said,  addressing  Jack,  "  that  in  your  travelf. 
among  the  islanders  you  practised  the  primitive  mode  of  Barter." 

"  We  did  ;  and  they  cheated  us  when  they  could.  Which  shows 
tliat  they  have  improved  upon  the  primitive  man.  I  suppose  he 
was  honest." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  the  host.  "  The  most  honest  classes 
m  the  world  are  the  richest.  People  who  want  to  get  things  always 
have  a  tendency  to  be  dishonest.  England  is  the  most  honest 
nation,  because  it  is  the  richest.  France  is  the  next.  Germany, 
you  see,  which  is  a  poor  country,  yielded  to  the  temptations  of 
poverty  and  took  Sleswick-Holstein  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  I 
believe  that  men  began  with  dishonesty." 

"Adam,  for  example,"  said  Ladds,  "  took  what  he  ought  not  t« 
have  taken." 

"  0  Captain  Ladds  !  "—this  was  one  of  the  two  ladies,  she  who 
had  read  up  the  new  book  before  coming  to  the  dinner,  and  had  so 
far  an  advantage  over  the  other — "  that  is  just  like  (me  of  the  wicked 
things,  the  delightfully  wicked  things,  in  the  Little  tiphtre.  Kow 
we  kn(iw  which  of  the  "two  did  the  wicked  things." 

"  It  was  the  other  man,"  said  Ladds. 

"Is  it  fair  to  a:sk,"  the  lady  went  on,  "how  you  wrote  the 
book?" 

She  was  one  of  those  who,  could  she  get  the  chance,  would  ask 
Messieurs  Erckniann  and  Chatrian  themselves  to  furnish  her  with 
%  li.st  of  the  paragraphs  and  the  ideas  due  to  each  in  their  last  novel 

Ladds  looked  as  if  the  question  was  beyond  his  comprehension 

At  last  he  answered  slowly, 

"St«el  jien.     The  other  man  had  a  gold  pen." 

"  Ko — no ;  I  mean,  did  you  write  one  chapter  and  your  coll»- 
borateur  the  next,  or  how  ?  " 
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"  Let  me  think  it  over,"  replied  Ladds,  as  if  it  were  a  conun- 
drum. 

Mrs.  Cassihs  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  At  all  events,"  she  said,  "  the  great  thing  is  that  the  book  is  a 
Buccess.  I  have  not  read  it,  but  I  hear  there  are  many  clever  and 
witty  things  in  it.  Also  some  wicked  things.  Of  course,  if  you 
write  wickedness  you  are  sure  of  an  audience.  I  don't  think, 
Mr.  Dunquerque,"  she  added,  with  a  smile,  "that  it  is  the  business 
of  gentlemen  to  attack  existing  institutions." 
Jack  shook  his  head. 

"  It  was  not  my  writing.    It  was  the  other  man.    1  did  what  1 
could  to  tone  him  down." 

"  Have  you  read  the  immortal  woik?"  Ladds  asked  his  neigh- 
bour. He  had  not  spoken  to  her  yet,  but  he  had  eyes  in  his  head, 
and  he  was  gradually  getting  interested  in  the  silent  girl  who  sat 
beside  him,  and  listened  with  such  rapt  interest  to  the  conversation. 
This  great  and  manifest  interest  was  the  only  sign  to  show  that 
Phillis  was  not  accustomed  to  dinners  in  society. 

Ladds  thought  that  she  must  be  some  shy  maiden  from  the 
country — a  little  "rustical"  perhaps.  He  noticed  now  that  her 
eyes  were  large  and  bright,  that  her  features  were  clear  and  delica,te, 
that  she  was  looking  at  himself  with  a  curious  pity,  as  if,  which 
was  indeed  the  case,  she  beheved  the  statement  about  his  having 
written  the  wicked  things.  And  then  he  wondered  how  so  bright 
a  girl  had  been  aole  to  listen  to  the  prosy  dogmatics  of  Mr.  Cassilis. 
Yet  she  had  listened,  and  with  pleasure. 

Phillis  was  at  that  stage  in  her  worldly  education  when  she 
would  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  anybody— ]\Ir.  Moody,  a  lecture 
on  astronomy,  a  penny-reading,  an  amateur  dramatic  performance, 
or  an  essay  in  the  Edinburgh.  For  everything  was  new.  She  was 
like  the  blind  man  who  received  his  sight  and  saw  men,  like  trees, 
walking.  Every  new  face  was  a  new  world;  every  fresh  speaker 
was  a  new  revelation.  No  one  to  her  was  stupid,  was  a  bore,  was 
nsincere,  was  spiteful,  was  envious,  or  a  humbug,  because  no  one 
was  known.  To  him  who  does  not  know,  the  inflated  indiarubber 
toy  is  as  solid  as  a  cannon-ball. 

"  I  never  read  anything,"  said  Phillis,  with  a  half  blush.    Not 
that  she  was  ashamed  of  the  fact,  but  she  felt  that  it  would  have 
pleased  Captain  Ladds  had  she  read  his  book.    "  You  see,  I  have 
never  learned  to  read." 
"Oh!" 

It  was  rather  a  facer  to  Ladds.  Here  was  a  young  lady,  not 
being  a  Spaniard,  or  a  Sicilian,  or  a  Levantine,  or  a  Mexican,  or  a 
Paraguayan,  or  a  Brazilian,  or  belonging  to  any  country  where  such 
things  are  possible,  who  boldly  confessed  that  she  could  not  read 
This  in  England  ;  this  in  the  year  1875 ;  this  in  a  country  positivelj 
rendered  unpleasant  by  reason  of  its  multitudinous  School  Boards 
and  the  echoes  of  their  wrangling ! 

Jack  Dunquerque,  in  his  place,  heard  the  statement  and  looked 
up  involuntarily,  as  if  to  see  what  manner  of  young  lady  this  could 
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l,e — a  gesture  of  snrpripe  into  which  the  inconpmity  of  the  thing 
startled  him.  He  caught  her  full  face  as  she  leaned  a  little  forwarii, 
and  his  glance  rested  for  a  momeut  on  a  cheek  so  fair  that  his  spirit 
fell.  Beauty  disarms  the  youthful  sriuire,  and  arms  him  who  has 
won  his  spurs.     I  speak  in  an  allegory. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  heard  it  and  was  half  amnsed,  half  angry. 

Mr.  Cassilis  heard  it,  opened  his  mouth,  as  if  to  make  some  re- 
iDark  about  Mr.  Dyson's  method  of  education,  but  thought  better 
Qf  it. 

The  two  ladies  heard  it  and  glanced  at  her  cnrionsly.  Then 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  the  slightest  uplifting  of  the  eye- 
brow, which  meant,  "  Who  on  earth  can  she  be?" 

Mrs.  Cassilis  noted  that  too,  and  rejoiced,  because  she  was  going 
to  bring  forward  a  girl  who  would  make  everybody  jealous. 

Ludds  was  the  only  one  who  spoke. 

"  That,"  he  said  feebly,  "  must  be  very  jolly." 

He  began  to  wonder  what  could  be  the  reason  of  this  singulai 
educational  omission.  Perhaps  she  had  a  crooked  back ;  could  not 
Bit  up  to  a  desk,  could  not  hold  a  book  in  her  hand;  but  no,  she 
was  like  Petruchio's  Kate : 

'•  Lite  the  hazel  twig, 
Afi  stmigLt  and  sleuder." 

Perhaps  her  eves  were  weak;  but  no,  her  eyes  were  sparkline 
with  the  "  right  Promethean  fire."  Perhaps  she  was  of  weak  intel- 
lect ;  but  that  was  ridiculous. 

Then  the  lady  who  had  read  the  book  began  to  ask  mori 
questions.  I  do  not  know  anything  more  irritating  than  to  bt 
asked  questions  al)0ut  your  own  book. 

"  Will  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Dnnquerque,  if  the  story  of  the  bear-hunt 
is  a  true  one,  or  did  you  make  it  up  ?  " 

"  We  made  up  nothing.  That  story  is  perfectly  true.  And  thi 
man's  name  was  Beck." 

"  Curious,"  said  Mr.  Cassilis.  "An  American  named  Beck,  Mi 
Gilead  P.  Beck,  is  in  London  now,  and  has  been  recommended  to 
me.  He  is  extremely  rich.  I  think,  my  dear,  that  you  invited  him 
to  dinner  to-day  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  found  he  could  not  come  at  the  last  moment  He 
will  be  here  in  the  evening." 

"  Then  you  will  see  the  very  man,"  said  Jack,  "  unless  there  is 
more  than  one  Gilead  P.  Beck,  which  is  hardly  likely." 

"  This  man  has  practically  an  unlimited  credit,"  said  the  host 

"  And  talks,  I  supjwse,  like — well,  like  the  stage  Americans,  1 
suppose,"  said  his  wife. 

"  You  know,"  Jack  explained,  "  that  the  stage  American  is  all 
nonsense.  The  educated  American  talks  a  great  deal  better  thai 
we  do.     He  can  string  his  sentences  together;  we  can  only  bark/ 

"Perhaps  our  bark  is  bctt<ir  than  their  bite,'"  Ladds  remarked 

"  A  man  who  has  unlimited  credit  may  talk  as  he  pleases,"  said 
Mr.  Cassilis  dogmaticali*'. 
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The  two  solemn  yonng  men  murmured  assent. 

"And  he  always  did  say  that  he  was  going  to  hi.ve  luck.  He 
carried  about  a  Golden  Butterfly  in  a  box." 

"  How  deeply  interesting  ! "  replied  the  lady  who  \  ad  read  the 
hook.  "  And  is  that  other  story  true,  that  you  found  an  English 
traveller  living  all  alone  in  a  deserted  city  ?  " 

"  Quite  true." 

"  Eeally !    And  who  was  it  ?    Anybody  one  has  met  ?  * 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  met  him.  His  name  is 
Lawrence  Colquhoun." 

Mrs.  Cassilis  flushed  suddenly,  and  then  her  pale  face  became 
paler. 

"  Lawrence  Colquhoun,  formerly  of  ours,"  said  Ladds,  looking  at 
her. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  read  the  look  to  ask  what  business  it  was  of  hers, 
and  why  she  changed  colour  at  his  name. 

"  Colquhoun ! "  she  said  softly.  Then  she  raised  her  voice  and 
addressed  her  husband :  "  My  dear,  it  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  of 
whom  we  are  speaking,  Mr.  Lawrence  Colquhoun." 

"  Yes ! "  he  had  forgotten  the  name.  "  What  did  he  do  ?  I 
think  I  remember —  "  He  stopped,  for  he  remembered  to  have  heard 
his  wife's  name  in  connection  with  this  man.  He  felt  a  sudden 
pang  of  jealousy,  a  quite  new  and  rather  curious  sensation.  It 
passed,  but  yet  he  rejoiced  that  the  man  was  out  of  England. 

"  He  is  my  guardian,"  Phillis  said  to  Ladds.  "  And  you  actually 
KBow  him  ?    Will  you  tell  me  something  about  him  presently  ?  " 

When  the  men  followed,  half  an  hour  later,  they  found  the  four 
ladies  sitting  in  a  large  semicircle  round  the  fire.  The  centre  of 
the  space  so  formed  was  occupied  by  a  gentleman  who  held  a  cup 
of  tea  in  one  hand  and  declaimed  with  the  other.  That  is  to  say, 
he  was  speaking  in  measured  tones,  and  as  if  he  were  addressing  a 
large  room  instead  of  four  ladies ;  and  his  right  hand  and  arm  per- 
formed a  pump-handle  movement  to  assist  and  gi-ace  his  delivery. 
He  had  a  face  so  grave  that  it  seemed  as  if  smiles  were  impossible ; 
he  was  apparently  about  forty  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Cassilis  was  not 
listening  much.  She  was  considering,  as  she  looked  at  her  visitor, 
how  far  he  might  be  useful  to  her  evenings.  Phillis  was  catching 
every  word  that  fell  from  the  stranger's  lips.  Here  was  an  ex- 
perience quite  new  and  startling.  She  knew  of  America;  Mr. 
Dyson,  born  not  so  very  many  years  after  the  War  of  IndepenJence, 
and  while  the  memory  of  its  humiliations  was  fresh  in  the  mind  of 
the  nation,  always  thought  and  spoke  of  Americans  as  England's 
hereditary  and  implacable  enemies.  Yet  here  was  one  of  the  race 
talking  amicably,  and  making  no  hostile  demonstrations  whatever. 
So  that  another  of  her  collection  of  early  impressions  evidently 
needed  reconsideration. 

WTaen  he  saw  the  group  at  the  door,  Mr.  Gilead  Beck — for  i1 
was  he — strode  hastily  across  the  room,  and  putting  aside  Mr. 
Cassilis,  seized  Jack  Dunquerque  by  the  hand  and  wrung  it  foi 
several  moments. 
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"  You  have  not  forgotten  me  ?  "  ho  said.  "  You  remember  thai 
lucky  shot  ?     You  still  think  of  that  Grisly  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Jack ;  "  I  shall  never  forget  him." 

"Nor  shall  I,  sir;  never."  And  then  he  went  through  the 
friendly  ceremony  with  Ladds. 

"  You  are  the  other  man,  sir?" 

"I  always  am  the  otlier  man,"  said  Ladds,  for  the  second  time 
that  evening.  "How  are  you,  Mr.  Beck,  and  how  is  the  Golden 
Butterfly  ?  " 

"  That  Inseck,  captain,  is  a  special  instrument  workmg  under 
Providence  for  my  welfare.  He  slumbers  at  my  hotel,  the  Langham, 
in  a  fire-proof  safe." 

Then  he  seized  Jack  Dunquerque's  arm  and  led  him  to  the  circle 
round  the  fire. 

"  Ladies,  this  young  gentleman  is  my  preserver.  He  saved  my 
life.  It  is  owing  to  Mr.  Duuquerque  that  Giiead  P.  Beck  has  the 
pleasure  of  being  in  this  drawing-room." 

"0  Mr.  Dunquerque,"  said  the  lady  who  had  read  the  book, 
"that  is  not  in  the  volume!" 

"  CUiwed  I  should  have  been,  mauled  I  should  have  been,  rubbed 
out  I  should  have  been,  on  tliat  green  and  grassy  siiot,  but  for  the 
crack  of  Mr.  Dunquerque's  rifle.  You  will  not  beUeve  me,  ladies, 
but  I  thought  it  was  the  crack  of  doom." 

"It  was  a  most  charming,  picturesque  spot  in  which  to  be 
clawed,"  said  Jack,  laughing.  "  You  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
delightful  place  for  the  purpose." 

"  There  air  moments,"  said  Mr.  Beck,  looking  round  the  room 
solemnly,  and  letting  his  eyes  rest  on  Phillis,  who  gazed  at  him  with 
an  excitement  and  interest  she  could  hardly  control,—"  there  air 
moments  when  the  soul  is  dead  to  poetry.  One  of  those  moments 
is  when  you  feel  the  breath  of  a  Grisly  on  your  cheek.  Even  you, 
young  lady,  would,  at  such  a  moment,  lose  your  interest  in  the 
beauty  of  Nature." 

Phillis  started  when  he  addressed  her. 

"  Did  he  save  your  life?  "  she  asked,  with  flashing  eyes. 

Jack  Dunquerque  blushed  as  this  fair  creature  turned  to  him 
with  looks  of  such  admiration  and  respect  as  the  queen  of  the 
toui-nament  bestowed  upon  the  victor  of  the  fight.  So  Desdemona 
gazed  upon  the  Moor  when  he  sp  ke 

"  Of  most  disastrous  chanccB, 
Of  moving  acciJeu  s  by  flood  aud  lield." 

Mrs.  Cassilis  effected  a  diversion  by  introducing  her  husband  to 
vMr.  15(ck. 

"  Mr.  Ca.'?silis,  sir,"  he  said,    I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  one  ol 

most  prominent  banker.s.   And  I  called  in  the  City  this  aftcrno>.n 

(ve  it  to  you.     But  I  was  u  fortunate.     Sir,  1  hoi)o  that  wo  shall 

;je  kittcr  acquainted.     A  d  1  am  proud,  sir,  I  am  proud  of 

the  acquaintance  of  a  mim  who  has  the  privilege  of  life 

jihip  with  Mrs.  Cassilis.    Tliat  is  a  great  privilege,  sir,  and 

you  value  it" 
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"  Hum — yes ;  thank  yon,  ]\lr.  Beck,"  replied  Mr.  Cassilis,  in  « 
tone  ■which  conveyed  to  the  sharp-eared  Pliillis  the  idea  that  ha 
thought  considerable  value  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  of 
having  a  life  partnership  with  him.  "  And  how  do  you  like  our 
country  ?  " 

The  worst  of  going  to  America,  if  you  are  an  Englishman,  or  oi 
crossing  to  England,  if  you  are  an  American,  is  that  you  can  never 
escape  that  most  searching  and  comprehensive  question. 

Said  Mr.  Gilead  Beck  : 

"  ^Yell,  sir,  a  dollar  goes  a  long  way  in  this  country — especially 
in  cigars  and  drinks." 

"  In  drinks ! "  Phillis  listened.  The  other  ladies  shot  glances 
at  each  other. 

"  Phillis,  my  dear " — Mrs.  Cass'lis  crossed  the  room  and  inter- 
rupted her  rapt  attention — "  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Eonald  Dun- 
querque.     Do  you  think  you  could  play  something?" 

She  bowed  to  the  young  hero  with  spark  hug  eyes  and  rose  to 
comply  with  the  invitation.  He  followed  her  to  the  piano.  She 
played  in  that  sweet  sijontancous  manner  which  the  women  who 
have  only  been  tawjrik  hear  with  despair;  she  touched  the  keys  as 
if  she  loved  them  and  as  if  they  understood  her ;  she  played  one  oi 
two  of  the  "  Songs  without  Words ;  "  and  then,  starting  a  simple 
melody,  she  began  to  sing,  without  being  asked,  a  simple  old  ballad. 
Her  tone  was  low  at  first,  because  she  did  not  know  the  room,  not 
oecause  she  was  afraid  ;  but  it  gradually  rose  as  she  felt  h»'"  ^wer, 
till  the  roum  was  filled  with  the  voitimes  of  her  rich  contralto  voice. 
Jack  Dunquer(iue  stood  beside  her  She  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
eyes  that  smiled  a  welcome  while  sae  went  on  singing. 

"  You  told  us  you  could  not  read,"  said  the  young  man  when 
she  finished. 

"  It  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Dunquerqne.    I  cannot." 

"  How,  then,  can  you  play  and  sing  ?  " 

"  Oil,  I  play  by  ear  and  by  memory.  That  is  nothing  wonderful." 

"  Won't  you  go  on  playing  ?  " 

She  obeyed,  talking  in  low,  measured  tones,  in  time  with  the  air. 

"  I  think  you  know  my  guardian,  Mr.  Lawrence  Colquhoun. 
Will  you  tell  me  all  about  him  ?     1  have  never  seen  him  yet." 

This  uni^rincipled  young  man  saw  his  chance,  and  promptly 
seized  the  opportunity. 

"  I  should  like  to  very  much,  but  one  cannot  talk  here  before  all 
these  people.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  call  to-morrow,  I  will  gladij 
teU  you  all  I  know  about  him." 

"  You  had  better  come  at  luncheon-time,"  she  rephed, "  and  then 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Abraham  Dyson  usually  told  his  friends  to  come  at  luncheon- 
time,  so  she  could  not  be  wrong.  Also,  she  knew  by  this  time  that 
the  Twins  were  always  asleep  at  two  o'clock,  so  that  she  would  be 
alone  ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  think  of  a  talk,  sola  cum  solo,  with  this 
interesting  specimen  of  newly-discovered  humanity — a  young  mac 
who  had  actually  saved  another  man's  life. 
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"  Is  bhe  an  i)Titrageons  flirt  ?  "  thought  Jack, "  or  is  she  delicionslj 
and  wonderfully  simple  ?  " 

On  the  way  home  he  discussed  the  problem  with  Ladds. 

"  I  don't  care  which  it  is,"  he  concluded,  "  I  must  see  her  again 
Ladds,  old  man,  I  believe  I  could  fall  in  love  with  that  girl.  '  Ask 
me  no  more,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield.'  Did  you  notice  her.  Tommy  ? 
Did  you  see  her  sweet  eyes — I  must  say  she  has  the  sweetest  ejes  in 
all  the  world — looking  with  a  pretty  wonder  at  our  quaint  Yankee 
friend  ?  Did  you  see  her  trying  to  take  an  interest  in  the  twaddle  of 
old  Cassilis  ?  Did  you—" 

"  Have  we  eyes  ?  "  Ladds  growled.  "  Is  the  heart  at  five  and 
thirty  a  log?" 

"  And  her  figure,  tall  and  slender.  lissom  and  graciense.  And 
her  face,  '  the  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  rosea'  How  I  love  the 
brunette  faces !    They  are  never  insipid." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  half-caste  Spanish  girl  in  Manilla  ?  " 

"Ladds,  don't  dare  to  mention  that  girl  beside  this  adorable 
angel  of  purity.  I  have  found  out  her  Christian  name — it  is  Phillis 
—rhymes  to  lilies ;  and  I  am  going  to  call  at  her  house  to-morrow- 
Carnarvon  Square." 

"  And  I  am  going  to  have  half  an  hour  in  the  smoking-room," 
said  Ladds  as  they  arrived  at  the  portals  of  the  club. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Jack.  "  You  know  what  Othello  says  of  Desde- 
mona: 

'  0  thon  weed, 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell'et  so  sweet 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee  I  * 

I  mean  Phillis  Fleming,  of  course,  not  your  confounded  tobacco." 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

*  They  say  if  money  goes  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open-** 

"  1  OALL  tuis  kind,  boys,"  said  Blr.  Gilead  P.  Beck,  welcoming  hia 
visitors.  Captain  Ladds  and  Jack  Dunquerque ;  "  I  call  this  friendly. 
I  asked  myself  last  night, '  Will  those  boys  come  to  see  me,  or  will 
they  let  the  ragged  Yankee  slide  ? '    And  here  you  are." 

"  Change,"  said  Ladds  the  monosyllabic,  looking  round.  "  Gold 
looking  up  ?  " 

There  is  a  certain  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Langham  Hotel — there 
may  be  a  hundred  such  suites  known  to  the  travellers  who  have  ex- 
plored that  mighty  hostelry — originally  designed  for  foreign  prince.«i, 
ambassadors,  or  tho«e  wandering  kings  whom  our  hospitality  sends 
to  an  ina  The  suite  occuined  by  Mr.  Beok  consisted  of  a  large 
reception-room,  a  smaller  apartment  occupied  by  himself,  and  a  bed- 
room. The  rooms  were  furnished  in  supposed  accordance  with  the 
to.stes  of  their  princclj  occupants,  that  is  to  say,  with  solid  magjiifi. 
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cence.  Mr.  Beck  had  been  in  England  no  more  than  a  week,  and  as 
he  had  not  yet  begun  to  buy  anything,  the  rooms  were  without  those 
splendid  decorations  of  pictures,  plate,  and  objects  of  art  generally, 
with  which  he  subsequently  adorned  them.  They  looked  heavy  and' 
rather  cheerless.  A  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  Mr.  Beck 
was  standing  before  it  with  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his  lips.  Appar- 
ently he  had  already  presented  some  letters  of  introduction,  for 
there  were  a  few  cards  of  invitation  on  the  mantelshelf.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  black  frock-coat,  as  a  gentleman  should  be,  and  he  wore 
it  buttoned  up,  so  that  his  tall  stature  and  thin  figure  were  shown 
off  to  full  advantage.  He  wcjre  a  plain  black  ribbon  by  way  of  neck- 
tie, and  was  modest  in  the  way  of  studs.  Jack  Dunquerque  noticed 
that  he  wore  no  jewelry  of  any  kind,  which  he  thought  unusual  in  a 
man  of  unlimited  credit,  a  new  man  whose  fortune  was  not  two 
years  old.  He  was  an  unmistakable  American.  His  chin  was  now 
close  shaven,  and  without  the  traditional  tuft;  but  he  had  the 
bright  restless  eye,  the  long  spare  form,  the  obstinately  straight  hair, 
the  thin  flexible  mouth  with  mobile  lips,  the  delicately  shaped  chin, 
and  the  long  neck,  which  seem  points  characteristic  with  our  Trans- 
atlantic brethren.  His  grave  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  pleasure 
when  he  saw  Jack  Dunquerque.  It  was  a  thoughtful  face ;  it  had 
lines  in  it,  such  as  might  have  been  caused  by  the  buffets  of  Fate,- 
but  his  eyes  were  kindly.  As  for  his  speech,  it  preserved  the  nasaj 
drawl  of  his  New  England  birthplace ;  he  spoke  slowly,  as  if  feeling 
for  the  right  words,  and  his  pronimciation  was  that  of  a  man  sprung 
from  the  ranks.  Let  us  say  at  once  that  we  do  not  attempt  to 
reproduce  by  an  affected  spelling,  save  occasionally,  the  Doric  of 
the  New  England  speech.  He  was  a  typical  man  of  the  Eastern 
States — self-reliant,  courageous,  independent,  somewhat  prejudiced, 
roughly  educated,  ready  for  any  employment  and  ashamed  of  none, 
and  withal  brave  as  an  Elizabethan  buccaneer,  sensitive  as  a 
Victorian  lady,  sympathetic  as — as  Henry  Longfellow. 

"  There  is  change,  sir " — he  addressed  himself  to  Ladds — "  in 
most  things  human.  The  high  tides  and  the  low  tides  keep  us 
iesh.  Else  we  should  be  as  stagnant  as  a  Connecticut  gospel- 
grinder  in  his  village  location." 

"  This  is  high  tide,  I  see,"  said  Jack,  laughing.  "  I  hope  that 
American  high  tides  last  longer  than  ours." 

"  I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Dunquerque,  that  they  air  of  a  more  abiding 
disposition.  If  you  should  be  curious,  gentlemen,  to  know  my 
history  since  I  left  you  in  San  Francisco,  I  will  tell  it  from  the  begin- 
ning.   You  remember  that  blessed  inseck,  the  Golden  Butterfly  ?  " 

"  In  the  little  box,"  said  Ladds.  "  I  asked  you  after  his  welfare 
last  night." 

Jack  began  to  blush. 

"  Before  you  begin,"  he  interposed,  "  we  ought  to  tell  you  that 
since  we  came  home  we  have  written  a  book,  we  two,  about  our 
travels." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Beck,  with  some  natural  reverence  far 
the  author  of  a  book. 
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"  And  we  have  put  yon  into  it,  with  an  acconnt  of  Empire  City." 

"  Me — as  I  was— in  raps  and  without  even  a  pun  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  not  a  flattering  likeness,  but  a  true  ona" 

"  And  the  lucky  shot,  is  that  there  too?" 

"  Some  of  it  is  there,"  said  Ladds.  "  Jack  would  not  have  the 
-yhole  story  published.    Looked  ostentatious." 

"Gei'tromen,  I  shall  buy  that  book.  I  shall  take  five  hundred 
copies  ot  that  book  for  my  people  in  the  Dominion.  Just  as  I  was, 
you  say — no  boots  but  mocca.'^ins;  not  a  dollar  nor  a  cent;  running 
for  bare  life  before  a  Grisly.  Gentlemen,  that  book  will  raise  me  in 
the  estimation  of  my  fellow-countrymen.  And  if  yon  will  allow  me 
the  privilege,  1  shall  say  it  was  written  by  two  fricihls  of  mine." 

Jack  breathed  freely.  He  was  afraid  Mr.  Beck  might  have 
resented  the  intrusion  of  his  ragged  personality.  An  Englishman 
certainly  would.  Mr.  Beck  seemed  to  think  that  the  contrast  be- 
tween present  broadcloth  and  pt\st  rags  reflected  the  highest  credit 
on  himself. 

This  part  of  the  work,  indeed,  which  the  critics  declared  to  be 
wildly  improbable,  was  the  only  portion  read  by  Mr.  Beck.  And 
'ust  as  he  persisted  in  giving  Jack  the  sole  credit  of  his  rescue — 
]  erhaps  because  in  his  mental  confu.sion  he  never  even  heard  the 
fecond  shot  which  finished  the  bear-  -so  he  stedfastly  regarded  Jack 
as  the  sole  author  of  this  stirring  chapter,  which  was  Ladds'  master- 
piece, and  M-as  grateful  accordingly. 

"  And  now,"  he  went  on,  "  I  must  show  you  the  critter  himself, 
the  Golden  Bug." 

Tlicre  was  standing  in  a  corner,  where  it  would  be  least  likely 
to  receive  any  rude  shocks  or  collisions,  a  small  lieavy  iron  safe. 
This  he  unlocked,  and  brought  forth  with  great  care  a  glass  case 
which  exactly  fitted  the  safe.  The  frame  of  the  case  was  made  of 
golden  rods ;'  along  the  lower  part  of  the  front  pane,  in  lettera  of 
gold",  was  the  legend : 

"  Jf  this  Golden  Bntterfly  fall  and  break, 
Farewell  the  Luck  of  Gilead  P.  Beck." 

"Your  poetry,  Mr.  Dunquerque,"  said  Mr.  Beck,  pointing  to 
the  distich  with  pride.  "  Your  own  composition,  sir,  and  my 
motto." 

\Yithin  the  case  was  the  Butteifly  itself,  but  glorified.  Tht 
bottom  of  the  glass  box  was  a  thick  sheet  of  pure  gold,  on  which 
was  fixed  a  rose,  the  leaves,  flower,  and  stalk  worked  in  dull  gold. 
Not  a  fine  work  of  art,  perhaps,  but  a  reasonably  good  rose,  as  good 
as  that  Papal  rose  they  show  in  the  Cluny  Hotel.  The  I3utterfly 
was  poised  upon  the  rose  by  means  of  thin  goKl  wire,  which  passed 
round  the  strip  of  qnartz  which  formed  the  l)ody.  The  ends  were 
firmly  welded  into  the  leaves  of  the  flower,  and  when  the  case  was 
moved  the  insect  vibrated  as  if  lie  was  in  reality  alive. 

"  There  !  Look  at  it,  gentlemen.  That  is  the  iuseck  which  haa 
made  the  fortune  of  Gilead  P.  Beck." 

H<«  addressed  himself  to  both,  but  hiB  eye  rested  on  Jack  with  a 
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look  which  showed  that  he  regarded  the  young  man  with  something 
more  than  friendliness.  The  man  who  fired  that  shot,  the  young 
fellow  who  saved  him  from  a  cruel  death,  was  his  David,  the  beloved 
of  his  soul. 

Ladds  looked  at  it  curiously,  as  if  expecting  some  manifestation 
of  the  supernatural. 

•'  Is  it  a  medium  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Does  it  rap,  or  answer  questions, 
or  tell  the  card  you  are  thinking  of?  Shall  you  exhibit  the  thing 
in  the  Egyptian  Hall  as  a  freak  of  Nature  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  shall  not.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did,  if  you  will 
let  me  replace  him  in  his  box,  where  he  sits  and  works  for  Me 
No  harm  will  come  to  him  there,  unless  an  airthquake  happens. 
Sit  down,  general,  and  you  too,  Mr.  Dunquerque.  Here  is  a  box 
of  cigars,  which  ought  to  be  good,  and  you  will  call  for  your  own 
drink." 

It  was  but  twelve  o'clock,  and  therefore  early  for  revivers  of  any 
sort.     Finally,  Mr.  Beck  ordered  champagne. 

"  That  drink,"  he  said,  "  as  you  get  it  here,  is  a  compound 
calculated  to  inspirit  Job  in  the  thick  of  his  misfortunes.  But  if 
there  is  any  other  single  thing  you  prefer,  and  it  is  to  be  had  in  this 
almighty  city,  name  that  thing  and  you  shall  have  it." 

Then  he  began : 

"  I  went  off,  after  I  left  you,  by  the  Pacific  E  ail  way — not  the 
first  time  I  travelled  up  and  down  that  liae — and  I  landed  in  New 
.York.    Mr.  Colquhoun  gave  me  a  rig  out,  and  you,  sir" — he  nodded 
to  Jack — "  you,  sir,  gave  me  the  stamps  to  pay  tne  fecket." 

Jack,  accused  of  this  act  of  benevolence,  natui-ally  blushed  a 
guilty  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  Gilead  P.  Beck  made  no  reference  to  the  gift  either  then  or 
at  any  subsequent  period.  Nor  did  he  ever  offer  to  repay  it,  even 
when  he  discovered  the  slenderness  of  Jack's  resources.  That 
showed  that  he  was  a  sensitive  and  sympathetic  man.  To  offer 
a  small  sum  of  money  in  repayment  of  a  free  gift  from  an  extra 
ordinarily  rich  man  to  a  very  poor  one  is  not  a  delicate  thing  to 
do.  Therefore  this  gentleman  of  the  backwoods  abstained  from 
doing  it. 

"  New  York  City,"  he  continued,  "  is  not  the  village  I  should 
recommend  to  a  man  without  dollars  in  his  pocket.  London,  where 
there  is  an  institootion,  or  a  charity,  or  a  hospital,  or  a  workhouse, 
or  a  hot-soup  boiler  in  every  street,  is  the  city  for  that  gentleman 
Fiji,  p'r'aps,  for  one  who  has  a  yearning  after  bananas  aud  black 
civilization.  But  not  New  York.  No,  gentlemen ;  if  you  go  to 
New  York,  let  it  be  when  you've  made  your  pile,  and  not  before. 
Then  you  will  find  out  that  there  air  thirty  theatres  in  the  city, 
tvith  lovely  and  accomplished  actresses  in  each,  and  you  cun  walk 
into  Delmonico's  as  if  the  place  belonged  to  you.  But  for  men 
down  on  their  luck.  New  York  is  a  cruel  place. 

"  I  left  that  city,  and  I  made  my  way  North.  I  wanted  to  see 
the  old  folks  I  left  behind  long  ago  in  Lexington ;  I  found  them 
dead,  and  I  was  sorry.     Then  I  went  farther  North.     P'r'aps  I  was 
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dnven  by  tlie  yellow  toy  hanging  at  my  back.  Anyhow  it  waa 
only  six  weeks  after  I  left  you  that  I  found  myself  in  the  city  of 
Limerick  on  Lake  Ontario. 

"  You  do  not  know  the  city  of  Limerick,  I  dare  say.  It  was  not 
famous,  nor  was  it  pretty,  la  fact,  gentlemen,  it  was  the  durndest 
misbegotten  location  built  around  a  swamp  that  ever  called  itself  a 
city.  There  were  a  few  delooded  farmers  trying  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  things  would  look  up  ;  there  were  a  few  down-hearted 
settlers  wondering  why  they  ever  came  there,  and  how  they  would 
get  out  again ;  and  there  were  a  few  log-houses  in  a  row  which 
called  themselves  a  street. 

"  I  got  there,  and  I  stayed  there.  Their  carpenter  was  dead, 
and  I  am  a  handy  man ;  so  I  took  his  place.  Then  I  made  a  few 
dollars  doing  chores  around." 

"  What  are  chores  ?  " 

"  All  sorts.  The  clocks  were  out  of  repair ;  the  handles  were 
coming  oflF  the  pails ;  the  chairs  were  without  legs ;  the  pump- 
handle  crank ;  the  very  bell  -rope  in  the  meetin'-house  was  broken. 
You  never  saw  such  a  helpless  lot.  I  did  not  stay  among  them 
because  I  loved  them,  liut  because  I  saw  things." 

"  Ghosts  ?  "  a.sked  Ladds,  stUl  with  an  eye  to  the  supernatural. 

"  No,  sir.  That  was  what  they  thought  I  saw  when  I  went 
prowling  aroimd  by  myself  of  an  evening.  They  thought  too  that 
I  was  mad  when  I  began  to  buy  the  land.  You  could  buy  it  for 
nothing ;  a  dollar  an  acre ;  half  a  dollar  an  acre  ;  anything  an  acre. 
I've  mended  a  cart-wheel  for  a  five-acre  lot  of  swamp.  Tliey  laughed 
at  me.  The  children  used  to  cry  out  when  I  passed  along,  '  There 
goes  mad  Beck.'  But  1  lx)ught  all  I  could,  and  my  only  regret 
was  that  I  couldn't  buy  up  the  hull  township— clear  oflF  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  start  fresh.  Some  more  champagne, 
Mr.  Dnnquerque." 

"  What  was  the  Golden  Butterfly  doing  all  this  time  ? ''  asked 
Ladds. 

"  That  faithful  inseck,  sir,  was  hanging  around  my  neck,  as 
when  you  were  first  introduced  to  him.  He  was  wliisjierin'  and 
eggin'  me  on,  because  he  was  boimd  to  fulfil  the  old  squaw's 
projihecy.  Without  my  knowing  it,  sir,  that  prodigy  of  the  world, 
who  is  as  alive  as  you  air  at  this  moment,  wiU  go  on  whisperin'  till 
such  time  as  the  rope's  played  out  and  the  smash  comes.  Then 
he'll  be  silent  again." 

He  s]ioko  with  a  solemn  earnestness  which  impressed  his  hearers 
They  lookeil  at  the  fire-i)roof  safe  with  a  feeling  that  at  any  moment 
the  metallic  insect  might  open  the  door,  fly  fortli,  and,  after  hovering 
round  the  room,  light  at  Mr.  Beck's  ear,  and  begin  to  whiR|X3r  words 
of  counsel.  Did  not  Mohammed  have  a  pigeon  ?  and  did  not  Louis 
Napoleon  at  Boulogne  have  an  eagle?  Why  should  not  Itlr.  Beck 
have  a  butterfly. 

"The  citizens  of  Limerick,  gentlemen,  in  that  dismal  part  of 
Oanada  where  they  bewail  their  mif;erable  lives,  air  not  a  people 
who  have  eicb  to  sue,  eajs  to  Lear,  or  l)r;xin.s  to  uiiderstaud     I  aaw 
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that  they  were  walking — no,  sleeping — over  fields  of  incalculable 
wealth,  and  they  never  siispected.  They  smoked  their  pipes  and 
ate  their  pork.  But  they  never  saw  and  they  never  suspected. 
Between  whiles  they  praised  the  Lord  for  sending  them  a  fool  like 
me,  something  to  talk  al)Out  and  somebody  to  laugh  at.  They 
wanted  to  know  what  was  in  the  little  box ;  they  sent  cliildren  to 
peep  in  at  my  window  of  an  evening  and  report  what  I  was  doing. 
They  reported  that  I  was  always  doing  the  same  thing;  alwaya 
with  a  map  of  Limerick  City  and  its  picturesque  and  interestin' 
suburbs,  staking  out  the  ground  and  reckoning  up  my  acres. 
That's  what  I  did  at  night.  And  in  the  morning  I  looked  about 
me  and  wondered  where  I  should  begin." 

"  What  did  you  see  when  you  looked  about  ?  " 

"  I  saw,  sir,  a  barren  Iwg.  If  it  had  been  a  land  as  fertile  as  the 
land  of  Canaan,  that  would  not  have  made  my  heart  to  bound  as  it 
did  bound  when  I  looked  across  that  swamp ;  for  I  never  was  a  tiller 
or  a  lover  of  the  soil.  A  barren  bog  it  was.  The  barrenest,  boggiest 
nart  of  it  all  was  my  claim  ;  when  the  natives  spoke  of  it  they  called 
it  Beck's  Farm,  and  then  the  poor  critturs  squirmed  in  their  chairs 
and  laughed.  Yes,  they  laughed.  Beck's  Farm,  they  said.  It  was 
the  only  thing  they  had  to  laugh  alx)ut.  Wall,  up  and  down  the 
face  of  that  almighty  bog  there  ran  creeks,  and  after  rainy  weather 
the  water  stood  about  on  the  morasses.  Plenty  of  water,  but,  a 
curious  thing,  none  of  it  fit  to  drink.  No  living  thing  except  man 
would  set  his  lips  to  that  brackish,  bad-smeUing  water.  And  that 
wasn't  all ;  sometimes  a  thick  black  slime  rose  to  the  surface  of  the 
marsh  and  lay  there  an  inch  thick ;  sometimes  you  came  upon 
patches  of  'gum-beds,'  as  they  called  them,  where  the  ground 
was  like  tar,  and  smelt  strong.  That  is  what  I  saw  when  I 
looked  around,  sir.  And  to  think  that  those  poor  mean  pork- 
raisers  saw  it  all  the  same  as  I  did  and  never  suspected !  Only 
cursed  the  gifts  of  the  Lord  when  they  weren't  laughing  at  Beck's 
Farm." 

"  And  you  found— what  ?    Gold  ?  " 

"  No.  I  found  what  I  expected.  And  that  was  better  than 
gold.  Mind,  I  say  nothing  against  gold.  Gold  has  made  many  a 
pretty  Uttle  fortune "  ' 

"Little!" 

"  Little,  sir.  There's  no  big  fortunes  made  out  of  gold.  Though 
many  a  pretty  villa-location,  with  a  tidy  flower  garden,  up  and  down 
the  States,  is  built  out  of  the  gold-mines.  Dimouds  again.  One  or 
two  men  likes  the  name  of  dimonds;  but  not  many.  There's  the 
disadvantage  about  gold  and  dimonds  that  you  have  to  dig  for  them, 
iud  to  dig  durned  hard,  and  to  dig  by  yourself  mostly.  Americans 
do  not  love  digging.  Like  the  young  gentleman  in  the  parable, 
they  cannot  dig,  and  to  beg  they  air  ashamed.  It  is  the  only 
occupation  that  they  air  ashamed  of.  Then  there's  iron,  and 
there's  coals  ;  but  you've  got  to  dig  for  them.  Lord !  Lord !  This 
great  airth  holds  a  hundred  things  covered  up  for  them  who  know 
how  to  look  and  do  not  mind  digging.   But,  gentlemen,  the  greatest 
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gin  the  airth  has  to  bestow  she  gave  to  mo — abundant,  spontaneone, 
etarnal,  without  lx)ttom,  and  free." 

"  And  that  is—" 

"  It  is  Il.B." 

Mr.  l^k  paused  a  moment  His  fare  wa.s  lit  with  a  real  and 
Pennine  enthusiasm,  a  pious  appreciation  of  the  choicer  blessings 
of  life ;  those,  namely,  which  enable  a  man  to  sit  down  and  enjoy 
the  proceeds  of  other  men's  labour.  No  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  prayer-book  of  any  Church  for  the  expression  of  this  kind  of 
thankfulne.s8.  Yet  surely  there  ought  to  be  somewhere  a  clau.se  for 
the  rich.  No  more  blissful  repose  can  fall  upon  the  soul  than,  after 
long  years  of  labour  and  failure,  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  other  men's  laV)our.  A  Form  of  Tliauk.«giving  for  publishers, 
managers  of  theatres,  owners  of  coal-mines,  and  such  gentlemen 
as  Mr.  Gilead  P.  Beck,  might  surely  l>e  introduced  into  our  Ritual 
with  advantage.     It  would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  incense. 

"  It  IS  lie,  sir." 

He  opened  another  bottle  of  champagne  and  took  a  glass. 

"  He.  Gold  you  have  to  dig,  to  pick,  to  wash.  Gold  means 
rheumati.sm  and  a  bent  back.  He  flows,  and  you  become  suddenly 
rich.  You  make  all  the  loafers  around  till  your  pails  for  you.  And 
then  your  bankers  tell  you  how  many  millions  of  dollars  you  are 
worth." 

"  Millions !  "  repeated  Jack.  "  The  word  sounds  very  rich  and 
luxurious." 

"  It  is  BO,  sir.  There's  nothing  like  it  in  the  Old  Country. 
England  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  London  is  a  beautiful  city. 
You've  got  many  blessin's  in  this  beautiful  city.  If  you  haven't 
got  Joe  Tweed,  you've  got — " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Jack;  " it's  libellous  to  give  names." 

"  And  if  you  haven't  got  Erie  stock  and  your  whisky-rings, 
you've  got  your  foreign  bonds  to  take  your  surplus  cash.  No, 
gentlemen ;  London  is  not,  in  some  resj)ects,  much  Ixthind  New 
York.     But  one  thing  this  country  has  not  got,  and  that  is — He. 

"  It  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  made  up  my  mind  to  begin  my  well. 
I  h)ew  it  was  there,  becau.se  I'd  been  in  Pennsylvania  and  learned 
the  signs  ;  it  wa.s  only  the  question  whether  1  should  strike  it,  and 
where.  The  neigh1x)urs  thought  I  was  digging  for  water,  and  figured 
around  with  their  superior  intellecks,  becau.se  they  were  certain  the 
water  would  be  brackish.  Then  they  got  tired  of  watching,  and  1 
worked  on.  Boring  a  well  is  not  quite  the  sort  of  work  a  man  would 
Belect  for  a  pka.sant  and  variegated  occupation.  I  reckon  it's  mono- 
tonous; but  I  workeil  on.  I  knew  what  was  coming;  I  thought  o' 
that  Indian  squaw,  and  I  always  had  my  Golden  Butterfly  tied  in  a 
lx)X  at  my  Ixxck.  I  lK)red  ami  I  l)ored.  Day  after  day  I  bored.  In 
that  lonely  miasmatic  Ixig  I  lK)red  all  day  and  Injst  part  of  the  night. 
For  nothing  came,  and  sometimes  qualms  cro.ssed  my  mind  thai 
perhaps  there  would  never  lie  anything.  But  always  there  was  the 
gummy  muil,  smelling  of  what  1  knew  was  l»elow,  to  lead  me  on. 

"  It  was  the  ninth  day,  and  noon.     I  had  a  shanty  called  the 
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farmhouse,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  my  well.     And  there  I  waa 
taking  my  dinner.     To  you  two  young  English  aristocrats — " 

"  Ladds'  Cocoa,  the  only  perfect  fragrance." 

"  Shut  up,  Ladds,"  growled  Jack ;  "  don't  interrupt." 

"  1  say,  to  you  two  young  aristocrats  a  fanner's  dinner  in  that 
township  would  not  sound  luxurious.  Mine  consisted,  on  that  day 
and  all  days,  of  cold  boiled  pork  and  bread." 

"  Ah,  yah !  "  said  Jack  Dunquerque,  who  had  a  proud  stomach. 

"  Yes,  sir,  my  own  remark  every  day  when  I  sat  do-mi  to  that 
simple  banquet.  But  when  you  are  hungry  you  must  eat,  murmur 
though  you  will  for  Egyptian  flesh-pots.  Cold  pork  was  my  dinner, 
with  bread.  And  the  water  to  wash  it  down  with  was  brackish. 
In  those  days,  gentlemen,  1  said  no  grace.  It  didn't  seem  to  me 
that  the  most  straight-walking  Christian  was  expected  to  be  more 
than  tolerably  thankful  for  cold  pork.  My  gratitude  was  so 
moderate  that  it  wasn't  worth  oifering." 

"  And  while  you  were  eating  the  pork,"  said  Ladds,  "the  Golden 
Butterfly  flew  down  the  shaft  by  himself,  and  struck  oil  of  his  own 
accord." 

"  No  sir ;  for  once  you  are  wrong.  That  most  beautiful  creation 
of  Nature  in  her  sweetest  mood — she  must  have  got  up  with  the  sun 
on  a  fine  summer  morning — was  reposing  in  his  box  round  my  neck 
as  usual.  He  did  not  go  down  the  shaft  at  all.  Nobody  went  down. 
But  something  came  up — up  like  a  fountain,  up  like  the  bubbling 
over  of  the  airth's  eternal  teapot ;  a  black  muddy  jet  of  stuff. 
Grreat  sun  !  I  think  I  see  it  now." 

He  paused  and  sighed. 

"  It  was  nearly  all  He,  pure  and  unadulterated,  from  the  world's 
workshop.  Would  you  believe  it,  gentlemen?  There  were  not 
enough  bar'ls,  not  by  hundi-eds,  in  the  neighbourhood  all  round 
Limerick  City,  to  catch  that  He.  It  flowed  in  a  stream  three  feet 
deep  down  the  creek ;  it  was  carried  away  into  the  lake  and  lost ; 
it  ran  free  and  uninterrupted  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  We 
saved  what  we  could.  The  neighbours  brought  their  pails,  their 
buckets,  their  basins,  their  kettles ;  there  was  not  a  utensil  of  any 
kind  that  was  not  filled  with  He,  from  the  pig's  trough  to  the 
child's  pap-bowl.  Not  one.  It  ran  and  it  ran.  When  the  first  flow 
subsided  we  calculated  that  seven  millions  of  bar'ls  had  been  wasted 
and  lost.  Seven  millions  !  I  am  a  Christian  man,  and  grateful  to 
the  Butterfly,  but  I  sometimes  repine  when  1  think  of  that  wasted 
lie.  Every  bar'l  worth  nine  dollars  at  least,  and  most  likely  ten. 
Sixty  three  millions  of  dollars.  Twelve  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
lost  in  three  days  for  want  of  a  few  coopers.  Did  you  ever  think, 
Mr.  Dunquerque,  what  you  could  do  with  twelve  millions  sterling  ?  " 
"  I  never  did,"  said  Jack.  "  My  imagination  never  got  beyond 
thousands." 

"  With  twelve  millions  I  might  have  bought  up  the  daily  press 
of  England,  and  made  you  all  repubhcans  in  a  month.  I  might 
have  made  the  Panama  Canal ;  I  might  have  bought  Palesteen  and 
Bent  the  Jews  back ;  I  might  have  given  America  fifty  ironclads ;  1 
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might  have  put  Don  Carlos  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  But  it  wam't 
to  be.  Providence  wants  no  rivals,  meddling  and  messing.  That 
was  why  the  He  ran  away  and  was  lost  while  I  ate  the  cold  boiled 
pork.  Perhaps  it's  an  interestin'  fact  that  1  never  liked  cold  boiled 
pork  before,  and  I  have  hated  it  ever  since. 

"  The  great  spurt  8ul)sided,  and  we  went  to  work  in  earnest. 
That  well  has  continued  to  yield  five  hundred  bar'ls  daily.  That  ia 
four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket  every  four  and 
twenty  hours." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  your  income  is  nine  hundred  pounds  a 
day  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

"  I  do,  sir.  You  go  your  pile  on  that.  It  is  more,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  much  more.  Perhaps  it's  twice  as  much.  There  are 
wells  of  mine  sunk  all  over  the  place ;  the  swamp  is  covered  with 
Gilead  P.  Beck's  derricks.  The  township  of  Limerick  has  become 
the  city  of  Eockoleaville — my  name,  that  was — and  a  virtuous  and 
industrious  population  are  all  engaged  morning,  noon,  and  night 
in  fillin'  my  pails.  There's  twenty  five  bars,  I  believe,  at  this 
moment.  There  are  three  meetin'-houses  and  two  daily  papers, 
and  there  air  fifteen  lawj'ers." 

"  It  seems  better  than  Cocoa  Nibs,"  said  Ladds. 

"  But  the  oil  may  run  dry." 

"It  has  run  dry  in  Pennsylvania.  That  is  so,  and  I  do  not 
deny  it.  But  He  will  not  run  dry  in  Eockoleaville.  I  have  l)een 
thinking  over  the  geological  problem,  and  I  have  solved  it,  all  by 
myself. 

'•WTiat  is  this  world,  gentlemen?" 

"  A  round  ball,"  said  Jack,  with  the  promptitude  of  a  Board 
schoolboy  and  the  profundity  of  a  Woolwich  cadut. 

"  Sir,  it  is  like  a  great  orange.  It  has  its  outer  rind,  what  they 
call  the  crust.    Get  through  that  crust  and  what  do  you  find?" 

"More  crust,"  replied  Ladds,  who  was  not  a  competition-wallah. 

"  Did  yoii  ever  eat  pumpkin-jiie.  sir  ?  "  Mr.  Beck  replied,  more 
Socratico,  by  asking  another  question.  "  And  if  you  did,  was  your 
pie  all  crust?  Inside  that  pie,  sir,  was  pumj^kin,  apple,  and  juice. 
So  inside  the  rind  of  the  earth  there  may  be  all  sorts  of  things :  gold 
and  iron,  lava,  dimonds,  coals;  but  the  juice,  the  pie-juice,  is  He. 
You  tap  the  riud  and  you  get  the  He.  This  He  will  run,  I  calculate, 
for  five  thousand  and  fifty-two  years,  if  tlicy  don't  sinfully  waste  it, 
at  an  annual  consumption  of  eighteen  million  bar'ls.  Now  that's  a 
low  estimate  when  you  consider  the  progress  of  civilization.  Wlun 
it  is  all  gone,  perhaps  before,  this  poor  old  airth  will  crack  up  like 
an  empty  egg." 

This  was  an  entirely  new  view  of  geology,  and  it  required  time 
for  Mr.  Beck's  hearers  to  grasp  the  truth  thus  presented  to  their 
minds.    They  were  silent. 

"  At  Rockoleaville,"  ho  went  on,  "Fve  got  the  pipe  straight  into 
the  michlle  of  tlio  pie,  and  right  tlirough  the  crust.  There's  no  mis- 
take alK)Ut  that  main  shaft  Olhor  mines  may  give  out,  but  my  Ha 
wiU  run  for  ever." 
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"  Then  we  may  congratulate  you,"  said  Jack,  "  vn  the  possession 
of  a  boundless  fortune." 

"  You  may,  sir." 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  For  the  present  I  shall  stay  in  London.  I  like  your  great  city. 
Here  I  get  invited  to  dinner  and  dancin',  because  I  am  an  American 
and  rich.  There  they  ■won't  have  a  man  who  is  not  thoroughbred. 
Tour  friend  ]Mrs.  Cassilis  asks  me  to  her  house — a  first-rater.  A 
New  York  lady  turns  up  her  pretty  nose  at  a  man  who's  struck  lie. 
'  Shoddy,'  she  says,  and  then  she  takes  no  more  notice.  Shoddy  it 
may  be.  Rough  my  manners  may  be.  But  I  don't  pretend  to  any- 
thing, and  the  stamps  air  real." 

"  We  always  thought  ourselves  exclusive,"  said  Jack. 

"Did  you,  sir?  Wall — "  He  stopped,  as  if  he  had  intended  to 
say  something  unpleasantly  true.  "  I  shall  live  in  London  for  the 
present.  I've  got  a  big  income,  and  I  don't  rightly  know  what  to 
do  with  it.     But  I  shall  find  out  some  time." 

"That  was  a  lovely  young  thing  with  Mrs.  Cassilis  the  other 
night,"  he  went  on  meditatively.  "  A  young  thing  that  a  man  can 
worship  for  her  beauty  while  she  is  young,  and  her  goodness  all  her 
hfe.  Not  hke  an  American  gal.  Ours  are  prettier,  but  they  look  as 
if  they  would  blow  away.  And  their  voices  are  not  so  full.  Miss 
Fleming  is  flesh  and  blood.  Don't  blush,  Mr.  Dunquerque,  because 
it  does  you  credit." 

Jack  did  blush,  and  they  took  their  departure. 
"  Mr.  Dunquerque,"  whispered  Gilead  P.  Beck  when  Ladds  was 
through  the  door,  "  think  of  what  I  told  you ;  what  is  mine  is  yours. 
Remember  that.  If  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  let  me  know.  And 
eome  to  see  me.  It  does  me  good  to  look  at  your  face  Come  here 
as  often  as  you  can." 

Jack  laughed  and  escaped. 


CHAPTER  li 

"  By  my  modesty, 
The  jewel  in  my  dower,  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you." 

Jack  DtJNQrEBQrE  was  no  more  remarkable  for  shrinking  modesty 
than  any  other  British  youth  of  his  era ;  but  he  felt  some  Little 
qualms  as  he  walked  towards  Bloomsbury  the  day  after  Mrs. 
Cassilis's  dinner  to  avail  himself  of  Pliillis's  invitation. 

Was  it  coquetry,  or  was  it  simplicity  ? 

She  said  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him  at  luncheon.  Who  else 
would  be  there  ? 

Probably  a  l^Irs.  J agenal— doubtless  the  wife  of  the  heavy  man 
who  brought  Miss  Fleming  to  the  party ;  herself  a  solid  person  in 
black  silk  and  a  big  gold  chain  ;  motheriy  with  the  illiterate  Dryad. 
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■'  Houses  mighty  respectable,"  he  thonglit,  penetrating  into  Car- 
narvon Square.  "  Large  incomes  ;  comfortahle  quarters  ;  admirabls 
port,  most  likely,  in  most  of  them ;  claret  certainly  good,  too— none 
of  your  Gladstone  tap ;  sherry  probably  rather  coarse.  Must  ask 
for  Mrs.  Jagenal,  I  supjiose." 

He  did  ask  for  Mrs.  Jagenal,  and  was  informed  by  Jane  that 
there  was  no  such  person,  and  that,  as  she  presently  explained  with 
warmth,  no  such  person  was  desired  by  the  household.  Jack 
Dunqucrque  thereujwn  asked  for  Mr.  Jagenal.  The  maid  asked 
which  Mr.  Jagenal.  Jack  replied  in  the  most  irritating  manner 
possible— the  Socratic— by  asking  another  question.  The  fact  that 
Socrates  went  alxjut  perpetually  asking  questions  is  quite  enough  to 
account  for  the  joy  with  which  an  exasi.'erated  mob  witnessed  his  judi- 
cial murder.  The  Athenians  bore  for  a  good  many  years  with  hie 
maddening  questions — as  to  whether  they  meant  this  way  or  that  way 
or  how— and  finally  lost  patience.     Hence  the  little  bowl  of  drink. 

Quoth  Jack,  "  How  many  are  there  of  them  ?  " 

Jane  looked  at  the  caller  with  suspicion.  He  seemed  a  gentle- 
man, but  apj)earances  are  deceptive.  Suppose  he  came  for  what  he 
could  pick  up?  The  Twins'  umbrellas  were  in  the  hall,  and  their 
great-coats.  He  laughed,  and  showed  an  honest  front ;  but  who 
can  trust  a  London  stranger  ?  Jane  remembered  the  silver  spoons 
now  on  the  luncheon-table,  and  began  to  think  of  shutting  the  door 
in  his  face. 

"  You  can't  be  a  friend  of  the  family,"  she  said,  "  else  you'd  know 
the  three  Mr.  Jagenals  by  name,  and  not  come  here  showing  youi 
ignorance  by  asking  for  Mrs.  Jagenal.  Mrs.  Jagenal  indeed  1  Per- 
£ips  you'd  better  call  in  the  evening  and  see  Mr.  Joseph." 

"1  am  not  a  friend  of  the  family,"  he  replied  meekly.  "I  wish 
I  was.  But  Miss  Fleming  expects  me  at  this  hour.  Will  you  take 
in  my  card  ?  " 

He  stepped  into  the  hall,  and  felt  as  if  the  fortress  was  won. 
PhilUs  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  dining-room,  where,  he  observed, 
luncheon  was  laid  for  two.  Was  he,  then,  about  to  be  entertained 
by  the  young  lady  alone  ? 

If  she  looked  dainty  in  her  white  evening  dress,  she  was  far 
daintier  in  her  half-mourning  gray  frock,  which  fitted  so  tightly  to 
her  slender  figure,  and  was  set  off  by  the  narrow  black  ribbon  round 
her  neck  which  was  her  only  ornament;  for  she  carried  neither 
watch  nor  chain,  and  wore  neither  ear-rings  nor  finger-rings.  This 
heiress  was  as  innocent  of  jewelry  as  any  little  milliner  girl  of  Bond- 
street,  and  far  more  happy,  because  she  did  not  wish  to  wear  any. 

"  I  thought  you  would  come  about  this  time,"  she  said,  with 
the  kindliest  welcome  in  her  eyes;  "and  I  waited  for  you  here. 
Let  us  sit  down  and  take  luncheon." 

Mr.  Abraham  Dyson  never  had  any  visitors  except  for  dinner  or 
luncheon;  so  that  Phillis  naturally  associated  an  early  call  with 
eating. 

"  I  always  have  luncheon  by  myself,"  explained  the  young 
hostess;  " bo  that  it  is  *i*lightful  to  have  some  one  who  can  talL" 
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She  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  Jack  taking  his  seat  at  the  side. 
She  looked  fresh,  bright,  and  animated.  The  sight  of  her  beauty 
eVen  affected  Jack's  api)etite,  although  it  was  an  excellent  luncheon. 

"  This  is  curried  fowl,"  she  went  on.  "  It  was  made  for  Mr. 
Jagenal's  brothers;  but  they  came  down  late,  and  were  rather  cross. 
We  could  not  persuade  them  to  eat  anything  this  mornmg." 

"  Are  they  home  for  the  holidays  ?  " 

Phillis  burst  out  laughing — such  a  fresh,  bright,  spontaneous 
laugh.     Jack  laughed  too,  and  then  wondered  why  he  did  it. 

"Home  for  the  holidays!  They  are  always  home,  and  it  is 
always  a  holiday  with  them." 

"  Do  you  not  allow  them  to  lunch  with  you  ?  " 

She  laughed  again. 

"  They  do  not  breakfast  till  ten  or  eleven." 

Jack  felt  a  httle  fogged,  and  waited  for  further  information. 

"  Will  you  take  beer  or  claret  ?  No,  thank  you ;  no  curry  for 
me.  Jane,  Mr.  Dunquerque  will  take  a  glass  of  beer.  How  beau- 
tiful ! "  she  went  on,  looking  steadily  in  the  young  man's  face,  to  his 
confusion —  "  how  beautiful  it  must  be  to  meet  a  man  whose  life 
you  have  saved!  I  should  like — once — just  once — to  do  a  single 
great  action,  and  dream  of  it  ever  after." 

"  But  mine  was  not  a  great  action.  I  shot  a  bear  which  was 
following  Mr.  Beck  and  meant  mischief;  that  is  all." 

"  But  you  might  have  missed,"  said  Phillis,  with  justice.  "  And 
then  Mr.  Beck  would  have  been  killed." 

Might  have  missed !  How  many  V.C.'s  we  should  have  but  for 
that  simple  possibility !  Might  have  missed !  And  then  Gilead 
Beck  would  have  been  clawed,  and  the  Golden  Butterfly  destroyed, 
and  this  history  never  have  reached  beyond  its  first  chapter. 
Above  all,  Phillis  might  never  have  known  Jack  Dunquerque. 

"  And  you  are  always  alone  in  this  great  house  ?  "  he  asked,  to 
change  the  subject. 

"  Only  in  the  day-time.  Mr.  Joseph  and  I  breakfast  at  eight. 
Then  I  walk  with  him  as  far  as  his  office  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  now 
that  I  know  the  way.  At  first  he  used  to  send  one  of  his  clerks 
back  with  me,  for  fear  of  my  being  lost.  But  1  felt  sorry  for  the 
poor  young  man  having  to  walk  all  the  way  with  a  girl  like  me,  and 
so  I  told  him,  after  the  second  day,  that  I  was  sure  he  longed  to  be 
at  his  writing,  and  I  would  go  home  by  myself." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Jack,  "  he  was  rejoiced  to  go  back  to  his 
plea-sant  and  exciting  work.  All  lawyers'  clerks  are  so  well  paid 
and  so  happy  in  their  occupation,  that  they  prefer  it  even  to  walk- 
ing with  a — a— a  Dryad." 

Phillis  was  dimly  conscious  that  there  was  more  in  these  words 
than  a  Uteral  statement.  She  was  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
figures  of  speech  which  consist  of  saying  one  thing  and  meaning 
another,  and  she  made  a  mental  note  of  the  fact  that  lawyers'  clerka 
are  a  happy  and  contented  race.  It  adds  something  to  one's  happi- 
ness to  know  that  others  are  also  happy. 

"  And  the  boys — Mr.  Jagenal's  brothers  ?  * 
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"Tliey  are  always  asleep  from  two  to  six.  Then  tliey  come 
down  to  dinner,  and  talk  of  the  work  tliey  have  done.  Don't  yotj 
know  tliem  ?  Oh,  they  are  not  boys  at  all !  One  is  Cornelins.  He 
is  a  great  poet.  He  is  writing  a  long  epic  poem  called  the  Cp- 
heavitiq  of  Alfred.  Hnmpliroy,  his  brother,  says  it  will  be  the 
greatest  work  of  this  century.  But  I  do  not  think  very  much  is 
done.  Humphrey  is  a  great  artist,  you  know.  He  is  engaged  on  a 
splendid  picture — at  least  it  will  be  splendid  when  it  is  tinished. 
At  present  nothing  is  on  the  canvas.  He  says  he  is  studying  the 
groups.  Cornelius  says  it  will  be  the  finest  artistic  achievement  of 
the  age.  Vvill  you  have  some  more  beer?  Jane,  give  Mr.  Dunquerque 
a  glass  of  sherry.  And  now  let  us  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
you  shall  tell  me  all  about  my  guardian,  Lawrence  Colquhoun." 

In  the  hall  a  thought  struck  the  girl. 

"  Come  with  me,"  she  said ;  "  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  Poet 
and  the  Painter.     You  shall  see  them  at  work." 

Her  eyes  danced  with  delight  as  she  ran  up  the  stairs,  turning 
to  see  if  her  guest  followed.  She  stopped  at  a  door,  the  handle  of 
which  she  turned  with  great  care.  Jack  mounted  the  stairs  after 
her. 

It  was  a  large  and  well-furnished  room.  Rows  of  books  stood  in 
order  on  the  shelves.  A  bright  fire  burned  on  the  hearth.  A 
portfolio  was  on  the  table,  with  a  clean  inkstand  and  an  unsullied 
blotting-pad.  By  the  fire  sat,  in  a  deep  and  very  comfortable  easy- 
chair,  the  poet,  sound  asleep. 

"  There ! "  she  whispered  "  In  the  portfolio  is  the  great  poem. 
Look  at  it." 

"  We  ought  not  to  look  at  manuscripts,  ought  we? " 

"  Not  if  there  is  anything  written.  But  there  isn't.  Of  course. 
I  may  always  turn  over  any  pages,  because  I  cannot  read." 

She  turned  them  over.  Nothing  but  blank  sheets,  white  in 
virgin  purity. 

Cornelius  sat  with  his  head  a  little  forward,  breathing  rather 
noisily. 

"Isn't  it  hard  work?"  laughed  the  girl.  "Poor  fellow,  isn't  it 
exhaustive  work  ?  Let  me  introduce  you.  Mr.  Cornelius  Jagenal, 
Mr.  Ronald  Dunquerque."  Jack  bowed  to  the  sleeping  bard. 
"  Now  you  know  each  other.  That  is  what  Mr.  Dyson  used  always 
to  say.  Hush!  we  miglit  wake  him  up  and  interrupt — the  Work. 
Come  away,  and  I  will  show  you  the  Artist." 

Another  room,  equally  well  furnishea,  but  in  a  different  manner. 
There  were  "properties:"  drinking-glasses  of  a  deop  ruby  red, 
luminous  and  splendid,  standing  on  the  shelves;  flasks  of  a  dull 
rich  green  ;  a  model  in  armour;  a  lay  figure,  with  a  shawl  thrown 
aver  the  head  and  looped  uj)  under  the  arm ;  a  few  swords  hanging 
upon  the  walls ;  curtains  that  caught  the  light  and  spread  it  over 
the  room  in  softened  colouring;  and  by  the  fire  a  couch,  on  which 
lay,  sleeping,  Hunii>hrey  with  the  wesilth  of  silky  iKMird. 

There  was  an  ca.sel,  and  on  it  a  canvas.  This  was  as  blank  aa 
Cornelius's  sheets  of  paper. 
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"rormit  me  again,"  said  the  girl.  "Mr.  Humphrey  Jagcual, 
Mr.  Ronald  Dunquerque.     Now  you  know  each-other. 

Jack  bowed  low  to  the  genius. 

Phillis,  her  eyes  afloat  with  fun,  beckoned  the  young  man  to  the 
table.  Pencil  and  paper  lay  there.  Siie  sat  down  and  drew  the 
sleeping  painter  in  a  dozen  swift  strokes.  Then  she  looked  up, 
laughing : 

"Is  that  like  him?" 

Jack  could  hardly  repress  a  cry  of  admiration. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  it  good.  Please  write  underneath,  "  The 
Artist  at  Work."  Thank  you.  Is  that  it?  V^^e  will  now  pin  it  on 
the  canvas.     Think  what  he  will  say  when  he  wakes  up  and  sees  it." 

They  stole  out  again  as  softly  as  a  pair  of  burglars. 

"  Now  you  have  seen  the  Twins.  They  are  really  very  nice,  but 
they  drink  too  much  wine,  and  sit  up  late.  In  the  morning  they 
are  sometimes  troublesome,  when  they  won't  take  their  breakfast ; 
but  in  the  evening,  after  dinner,  they  are  quite  tractable.  And  you 
see  how  they  spend  their  day." 

"  Do  they  never  do  any  work  at  all  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,"  she  replied  gravely.  "  Mr.  Dyson 
nsed  to  tell  me  of  men  who  are  so  vain  that  they  are  ashamed  to 
give  the  world  anything  but  what  they  know  to  be  the  best.  And 
the  best  only  comes  by  successive  effort.  So  they  wait  and  wait, 
till  the  time  goes  by  and  they  cannot  even  prodiace  second-rate 
work.     I  tliink  the  Twins  belong  to  that  class  of  people." 

By  this  time  they  were  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  And  now,"  said  PhilUs,  "  you  are  going  to  tell  me  all  about  my 
guardian." 

"  Tell  me  something  more  about  yourself  first,"  said  Jack,  not 
caring  to  bring  Mr.  Lawrence  Colquhoun  into  the  conversation 
just  yet.  "  You  said  last  night  that  you  would  show  me  your 
drawings." 

"  They  are  only  pencil  and  pen-and-ink  sketches."  Phillit 
put  a  small  portfolio  on  the  table  and  opened  it.  "This  mornins 
Mr.  Joseph  took  me  to  see  an  exhibition  of  paintings.  Most  of 
the  artists  in  that  exhibition  cannot  draw,  but  some  can — and 
then— Oh!" 

"  They  cannot  draw  better  than  you,  Miss  Fleming,  I  am  quit* 
sure." 

She  shook  her  head  as  Jack  spoke,  turning  over  the  sketches. 

"  It  seems  so  strange  to  be  called  Miss  Fleming.  Everybodj 
nsed  to  call  me  Phillis." 

"  Was— was  everybody  young  ?  "  Jack  asked,  with  an  impertinence 
beyond  his  years. 

"No;  everybody  was  old.  I  suppose  young  people  always  call 
each  other  by  their  Christian  names.  Yours  seems  to  be  rather  stiff. 
Ronald,  Ronald — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  like  it  very  much." 

"  My  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts,  cousins  and  kinsfolk 
—the  people  who  pay  my  debts  and  therefore  love  me  most — call 
me  Ronald.     But  everybody  else  calls  me  Jack." 
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"  Jnok !  "  she  murmured  "  What  a  pretty  name  Jack  is !  May 
I  call  you  Jack?" 

"If  you  only  would!"  he  cried,  with  a  quick  flushing  of  his 
cheek.  "If  you  only  would!  Not  when  other  people  are  present, 
hut  all  to  ourselves,  when  we  are  together  hke  this.  That  is,  if 
you  do  not  mind." 

Could  the  Serpent,  when  he  cajoled  Eve,  have  V>egun  in  a  more 
subtle  and  artful  manner?    One  is  ashamed  for  Jack  Dunquerqua 

"I  shall  always  call  you  Jack,  then,  unless  when  people  like 
Mrs.  Cassilis  are  present." 

"And  what  am  I  to  call  you?" 

"My  name  is  Phiilis,  you  know."  But  she  knew,  because  her 
French  maid  had  told  her,  that  some  girls  have  names  of  endear- 
ment, and  she  hesitated  a  little,  in  hope  that  Jack  would  find  one 
for  her. 

He  did.  She  looked  him  so  frankly  and  freely  in  the  face  that 
he  took  courage,  and  said  with  a  bold  heart : 

"  Phiilis  is  a  very  sweet  name.  You  know  the  song, '  Phiilis  is 
my  only  joy?'  I  ought  to  call  you  Miranda,  the  Princess  of  the 
Enchanted  Island.     But  it  would  be  prettier  to  call  you  Phil." 

"  Phil ! "  Her  hps  parted  in  a  smile  of  tliemselves  as  she  shaped 
the  name.  It  is  a  name  which  admits  of  expression.  You  may 
lengthen  it  out  if  you  like ;  you  may  shorten  it  if  you  hke.  "  Phil! 
That  is  very  pretty.     No  one  ever  called  me  Phil  before." 

"  And  we  will  be  great  friends,  shall  we  not?" 

"  Y'es,  great  friends.     I  have  never  had  a  friend  at  all." 

"Let  us  shake  hands  over  our  promise.  Plul,  say,  'Jack 
Dunquerque,  I  will  try  to  like  you,  and  I  will  he  your  friend.'" 

"  Jack  Dunquerque,"  she  placed  her  hands,  both  of  them,  in 
his,  and  began  to  repeat,  looking  in  his  face  quite  earnestly  and 
solemnly,  "I  will  try — that  is  nonsense,  because  I  do  like  you  very 
much  already ;  and  I  will  always  be  your  friend,  if  you  will  be  mine 
and  will  let  me." 

Then  he,  with  a  voice  that  shook  a  little,  because  he  knew  thai 
this  was  very  irregular  and  even  wrong,  but  that  the  girl  wiw 
altogether  lovable,  and  a  maiden  to  lie  desired,  and  a  queen  among 
girls,  and  too  lieautiful  to  be  resisted,  said  his  say  : 

"  Phil,  I  think  you  are  the  most  charming  girl  I  have  ever  seen 
in  all  my  hfe.  Let  me  be  your  friend  always,  Phil.  Let  mo  " — here 
he  stojiped,  with  a  guilty  tremor  in  his  voice — "  I  hope — I  hope — 
that  you  will  always  go  on  liking  me  more  and  more." 

He  held  both  her  pretty  sliapely  hands  in  his  own.  She  was 
standing  a  little  back,  with  her  face  turned  up  to  his,  and  a  bright 
fearless  smile  upon  her  Ups  and  in  her  eyes.  Oh,  the  eyes  that  smile 
before  the  lips! 

"  Some  people  seal  a  bargain,"  he  went  on,  hesitating  and  stam- 
mering, "  after  the  manner  of  the — the — early  Christians — with  a 
kiss.     Shall  we,  Phil  ?  " 

Before  she  caught  the  meaning  of  his  words  he  stooped  and  drew 
her  gently  towards  him.     Then  suddenly  he  released  her.     For  all 
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in  a  moment  the  woman  within  her,  unknown  till  that  instant,  waa 
roused  into  life,  and  she  shrank  back — without  the  kiss. 

Jack  hung  his  head  in  silence.  Phil,  in  silence  too,  stood  oppo- 
site him,  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

She  looked  up  stealthily  and  trembled. 

Jack  Dunquerque  was  troubled  as  he  met  her  look. 

"  Forgive  me,  Phil,"  he  said  humbly.  "  It  was  wrong — I  ought 
Qot.     Only  forgive  me,  and  tell  me  we  shall  be  friends  all  the  same." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  not  quite  knowing  what  she  said;  "  I  forgive 
»ou.     But,  Jack,  please  don't  do  it  again." 

Then  he  returned  to  the  drawings,  sitting  at  the  table,  while  she 
stood  over  him  and  told  him  what  they  were. 

There  was  no  diffidence  or  mock-modesty  at  all  about  her.  The 
drawings  were  her  life,  and  represented  her  inmost  thoughts.  Slie 
had  never  shown  them  all  together  to  a  single  person,  and  now  she 
was  laying  them  all  open  before  the  young  man  whom  yesterday  she 
had  met  for  the  first  time. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  she  were  baring  her  very  soul  for  him  to 
read. 

"  I  like  to  do  them,"  she  said,  "  because  then  I  can  recall  every- 
thing that  I  have  done  or  seen.  Look !  Here  is  the  dear  old  house 
at  Highgate,  where  I  stayed  for  thirteen  years  without  once  going 
beyond  its  walls.  Ah,  how  long  ago  it  seems,  and  yet  it  is  only  a 
week  since  I  came  away!  And  everything  is  so  different  to  me 
now." 

"  Yon  were  happy  there,  Phil  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  not  so  happy  as  I  am  now.  I  did  not  know  you 
then.  Jack." 

He  beat  down  the  temptation  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss 
her  a  thousand  times.  He  tried  to  sit  calmly  critical  over  the  draw- 
ings.    But  his  hand  shook. 

"  Tell  me  about  it  all,"  he  said  softly. 

"These  are  the  sketches  of  my  Highgate  life.  Stay;  this  one 
does  not  belong  to  this  set.  It  is  a  likeness  of  you,  which  I  drew 
last  night  when  I  came  home." 

"  Did  you  really  draw  one  of  me  ?  Let  me  have  it.  Do  let  me 
have  it." 

"  It  was  meant  for  your  face.  But  I  could  do  a  better  one  now. 
See,  this  is  Mr.  Beck,  the  American  gentleman ;  and  this  is  Captain 
Ladds.     This  is  Mr.  Cassilis." 

They  were  the  roughest  unfinished  things,  but  she  had  seized 
the  likeness  in  every  one. 

Jack  kept  his  own  portrait  in  his  hand. 

"  Let  me  keep  it." 

"  Please,  no ;  I  want  that  one  for  myself." 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time  in  his  life,  a  little  distrust 
crossed  Jack  Dunquerque's  mind.  Could  this  girl,  after  all,  be  only 
the  most  accomplished  of  all  coquettes  ?  He  looked  up  at  her  face 
as  she  stood  beside  him,  and  then  abused  himself  for  treachery  to 
love. 
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"  It  is  like  me,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  peucil  portrait ;  "  but 
yon  have  made  me  too  handsome." 
She  shook  her  head. 

"  You  arc  very  handsome,  I  think,"  she  said  gravely. 
He  was  not,  stricily  speaking,  handsome  at  all.     He  was  rather 
an  ugly  youth,  having  no  regularity  of  features.     And  it  was  a 
difficult  face  to  draw,  l)eranse  he  wore  no  beard — nothing  but  a 
liglit  moustache  to  help  it  out. 

"Phil,  if  you  begin  to  flatter  me  you  will  ppoil  me  ;  and  I  shall 
not  be  half  so  good  a  friend  when  I  am  spoiled.  Won't  you  give 
this  to  me  ?  " 

"No;    I  keep  my  portfolio  all  to  myself.     But  I  will  draw  a 

better  one,  if  you  like,  of  you,  and  finish  it  up  properly,  like  thi.^."' 

She  showed  him  a  pencil-drawing  of  a  face  wliich  Eembrandt 

himself  would  have  loved  to  paint.    It  was  the  face  of  an  old  man, 

wrinkled  and  crows-footed. 

"  That  is  my  guardian,  Mr.  Dyson.     I  will  draw  you  in  the  same 
style.     Poor  dear  guardian  1     I  think  he  was  very  fond  of  me." 
Another  thought  struck  the  young  man. 

"  Pliil,  will  you  instead  make  me  a  drawing — of  your  own  face?  " 
"  But  can  you  not  do  it  for  yourself?  " 
"  I  ?     Phil,  I  could  not  even  draw  a  haystack." 
"  What  a  misfortune !    It  seems  worse  than  not  being  able  tc 
read." 

"  Draw  me  a  picture  of  yourself,  Phil." 
She  considered. 

"  Nobody  ever  asked  me  to  do  that  yet.  And  I  never  drew  my 
own  face.  It  would  be  nice,  too,  to  think  that  you  had  a  likeness 
of  me,  particularly  as  you  cannot  draw  yourself.  Jack,  would  you 
mind  if  it  were  not  much  like  me?  " 

"  I  should  prefer  it  like  you.  Please  try.  Give  me  yourself  a» 
yon  are  now.     Do  not  be  afraid  of  making  it  too  pretty." 

"  I  will  try  to  make  it  like.  Here  is  Mrs.  Cassilis.  She  did  not 
think  it  was  very  good." 

"  Phil,  you  are  a  genius.  Do  you  know  that?  I  hold  you  to 
your  promise.  You  will  draw  a  portrait  of  yourself,  and  I  will 
frame  it  and  hang  it  up — no,  I  won't  do  that;  1  will  keep  it  myself, 
and  look  at  it  when  no  one  is  with  me." 

"That  seems  very  pleasant,"  said  Phil,  reflecting.  "I  should 
Uke  to  think  that  you  are  looking  at  me  sometimes.  Jack,  I  only 
met  you  yesterday,  and  we  are  old  friends  already." 

"Yes;  quite  old  familiar  friends,  are  we  not?  Now  tell  me 
all  a')Out  yourself." 

She  olx  yed.  It  was  remarkable  how  readily  she  obeyed  the 
orders  of  this  new  friend,  and  told  him  all  a1x)ut  her  life  with  Mr. 
Dyson — the  garden  and  paddock,  out  of  which  she  never  went,  even 
to  church  ,  the  pony,  the  quiet  hou.ce,  and  the  quiet  life  with  the 
old  man  who  taught  her  by  talking:  her  drawing  and  her  music; 
and  her  simple  wonder  what  life  was  like  outside  the  gates. 
"  Did  you  never  go  to  church,  Phil?" 
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"  No ;  we  had  piayers  at  home ;  and  on  Sunday  evenings  1  sang 

hymns." 

Clearly  her  relierions  edncation  had  been  grossly  neglected. 
"Never  heard  of  a  Ritualist,"  thought  Jack,  with  a  feeling  of  g!ad- 
aess.  "Doesn't  know  anything  about  vestments;  isn't  learned  in 
school-feasts ;  and  never  attended  a  tea-meeting.  This  girl  is  a 
Phoenix."     Why — why  was  he  a  Younger  Son  ? 

"  And  is  Mr.  Cassilis  a  relation  of  yours?" 

"No;  Mr.  Cassilis  is  Mr.  Dyson's  nephew.  All  Mr.  Dyson's 
fortune  is  left  to  found  an  institution  for  educating  gu'ls  as  I  was 
educated " 

"Without  reading  or  writing?" 

"  I  suppose  so.  Only,  you  see,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  my 
own  education  is  incomplete,  and  they  cannot  carry  out  the  tes- 
tator's wishes,  Mr.  Jagenal  tells  me,  because  they  have  not  been 
able  to  find  the  concluding  chapters  of  his  book.  Mr.  Dyson  wrote 
a  book  on  it,  and  the  last  chapter  was  called  the  '  Coping-stone.'  I 
do  not  know  what  they  will  do  about  it.  Mr.  Cassilis  wants  to  have 
the  money  divided  among  the  relations,  I  know  Isn't  it  odd? 
And  he  has  so  much  already." 

"  And  I  have  got  none." 

"  0  Jack,  take  some  of  mine — do !  I  know  1  have  such  a  lot 
somewhere;  and  I  never  spend  anything." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Phil ;  but  that  will  hardly  be  right.  But 
do  you  know  it  is  five  o'clock?  We  have  been  talking  for  three 
hours.     I  must  go — alas,  I  must  go ! " 

"  And  you  have  told  me  nothing  at  all  yet  about  Mr. 
Colquhoun." 

"When  I  see  you  next  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  of  him. 
Good-bye,  Phil." 

"  Jack,  come  and  see  me  again  soon." 

"  When  may  I  come  ?  Not  to-morrow — that  would  be  too  soon. 
The  day  after.  Phil,  make  me  the  likeness,  and  send  it  to  me  by 
post.     I  forgot ;  you  cannot  write." 

He  wrote  his  address  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap. 

"  Fold  it  in  that,  with  this  address  outside,  and  post  it  to  me. 
Come  again,  Phil  ?  I  should  like  to  come  every  day,  and  stay  all 
day."    He  pressed  her  hand  and  was  gone. 

Phillis  remained  standing  where  he  left  her.  What  had  hap- 
pened to  her  ?  ^^^^y  did  she  feel  so  oppressed  ?  Why  did  the  tears 
crowd  her  eyes  ?  Five  o'clock.  It  wanted  an  hour  of  dinner,  when 
she  would  have  to  talk  to  the  Twin  brethren.  She  gathered  up  her 
drawings  and  retreated  to  her  own  room.  As  she  passed  Hum- 
phrey's door,  she  heard  him  saying  to  Jane : 

"The  tea,  Jane?  Have  I  really  been  asleep?  A  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  for  me." 

"  Now  he  will  .see  the  drawing  of  the  *  Artist  at  Work,' "  thought 
Phillis.  But  she  did  not  laugh  at  the  idea,  as  she  had  done  when 
she  perpetrated  the  joke.     She  had  suddenly  grown  graver. 

She  began  her  own  likeness  at  once.     But  she  could  not  satisfy 
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herself.  She  tore  up  half  a  dozen  beginnings.  Then  she  changed 
her  mind.  She  drew  a  little  group  of  two.  One  was  a  young  man, 
t<all,  shapely,  gallant,  with  a  queer  attractive  '"(ice,  who  held  the 
hands  of  a  girl  in  his,  and  was  bending  over  hti.  Somehow  a  look 
of  love,  a  strange  and  new  expression,  which  she  had  never  seen 
Itefore  in  human  eyes,  lay  in  his.  She  blushed  while  she  drew  her 
own  face  looking  up  in  that  other,  and  yet  she  drew  it  faithfully, 
and  was  only  half  conscious  how  sweet  a  face  she  drew  and  how  like 
it  was  to  her  own.     Nor  could  she  understand  why  she  felt  ashamed. 

"  Come  again  soon,  Jack." 

The  words  rang  in  the  young  man's  ears,  but  they  rang  like 
bells  of  accusation  and  reproach.  This  girl,  so  sweet,  so  fresh,  so 
unconventional,  what  would  she  think  when  she  learned,  as  she 
must  learn  some  day,  how  great  was  his  sin  against  her?  And 
what  would  Lawrence  Colquhoun  say  ?  And  what  would  the 
lawyer  say  ?    And  what  would  the  world  say  ? 

The  worst  was  that  his  repentance  would  not  take  the  proper 
course.  He  did  not  repent  of  taking  her  hands — he  trembled  and 
thrilled  when  he  thought  of  it — he  only  repented  of  the  swiftness 
with  which  the  thing  was  done,  and  was  afraid  of  the  consequences. 

"  And  I  am  only  a  Younger  Son,  Tommy  " —  he  made  his  plaint 
to  Ladds,  who  received  a  full  confession  of  the  whole — "  only  a 
Younger  Son,  with  four  hundred  a  year.  And  she's  got  fifty  thou- 
sand. They  will  say  I  wanted  her  money.  I  wish  she  had  none. 
I  wish  she  had  nothing  but  the  sweet  gray  dress " 

"Jack,  don't  blaspheme.  Goodness  sometimes  palls;  beauty 
always  fades ;  gray  dresses  certainly  wear  out ;  figures  alter  for  the 
worse ;  the  funds  remain.  I  am  always  thankful  for  the  thought 
which  inspired  Ladds'  Perfect  Cocoa.  The  only  true  Fragrance. 
Aroma  and  Nutrition." 

Humphrey  did  not  discover  the  little  sketch  before  dinner,  so 
that  his  conversation  was  as  animated  and  as  artistic  as  usual.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  discovered  it.  And  at  three  o'clock 
the  Twins,  after  discussing  the  picture  with  ita  scoffing  legend  in 
all  its  bearings,  went  to  bed  sorrowfuL 


CHAPTER  X. 

•I  have  in  these  rough  words  shaped  ont  a  man 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
Wiih  amplest  entertainment." 

Mb.  Gabrikl  Carsilis,  who,  like  Julius  Ctesar  and  other  illustriona 
men,  was  always  spoken  of  by  both  his  names,  stepped  from  his 
carriage  at  the  door  of  the  Langham  Hotel  and  slowly  walked  up 
the  stairs  to  Mr.  Heck's  room.  He  looked  older,  longer,  and  thinner 
in  the  mon.ing  than  in  the  eveniiy-     Ho  carried  his  hands  behind 
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him  and  bore  a  look  of  pre-occiipation  and  care.  The  man  of  un- 
limited credit  was  waiting  for  him,  and,  with  his  first  cigar,  pacing 
the  room  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  I  got  your  letter,"  said  Mr.  Cassilis,  "  and  telegraphed  to  yon 
because  I  was  anxious  not  to  miss  you.  My  time  is  valuable — not 
so  valuable  as  yours,  but  still  worth  something." 

He  spn  ad  his  hands  palm  downwards,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  perpendicular  line  of  his  body,  had  that  been  erect.  But  it 
«as  curved,  like  the  figure  of  the  man  with  the  forelock. 

"  Still  worth  something,"  he  repeated.  "  But  I  am  here,  Mr. 
Beck,  and  ready  to  be  of  any  service  that  I  can." 

"  My  time  is  worth  nothing,"  said  the  American,  "because  my 
work  is  done  for  me.  When  I  was  paid  by  the  houi',  it  was  worth 
the  hour's  pay." 

"  But  now,"  Mr.  Cassilis  interposed,  "  it  is  worth  at  the  rate 
of  your  yearly  income.  And  I  observe  that  you  have  unlimited 
cretlit — un-lim-it-ed  credit.  That  is  what  we  should  hardly  give 
to  a  liothschild." 

He  wanted  to  know  what  unlimited  credit  really  meant.  It  was 
a  thing  hitherto  beyond  his  experience. 

"It  is  my  Luck,"  said  Mr.  Beck.  "lie,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  not  to  be  approached.  You  may  grub  for  money  like  a  Chinee, 
and  you  may  scheme  for  it  like  a  Boss  in  a  whisky-ring.  But  for 
a  steady  certain  flow  there  is  nothing  like  He.  And  I,  sir,  have 
struck  lie  as  it  never  was  struck  before,  because  my  well  goes 
down  to  the  almighty  reservoir  of  this  great  world." 

"  I  congratulate  you,  i^lr.  Beck." 

"  And  I  have  ventured,  sir,  on  the  strength  of  that  introductory 
letter  to  ask  you  for  advice.  '  Mr.  Cassilis,'  I  was  told,  '  has  the 
biggest  head  in  all  London  for  knowledge  of  money.*  And,  as 
I  am  going  to  be  the  biggest  man  in  aU  the  States  for  income, 
1  come  to  you." 

"  I  am  not  a  professional  adviser,  lilr.  Beck.  What  I  could  do 
tor  you  would  not  be  a  matter  of  business.  It  is  true  that,  as  a 
friend  only,  I  might  advise  you  as  to  investments.  I  could  show 
you  where  to  place  money  and  how  to  use  it." 

"  Sir,  you  double  the  obligation.  In  America  we  do  nothing 
without  an  equivalent.  Here  men  seem  to  work  as  hard  without 
being  paid  as  those  who  get  wages.  V.'hy,  sir,  I  hear  that  young 
barristers  do  the  work  of  others  and  get  nothing  for  it ;  doctors 
work  for  nothing  in  hospitals ;  and  authors  write  for  publishers 
and  get  nothing  from  them.     This  is  a  wonderful  country." 

Mr.  Cassilis,  at  any  rate,  had  never  worked  for  nothing.  Nor 
did  he  propose  to  begin  now.     But  he  did  not  say  so. 

He  sat  nursing  his  leg,  looking  up  at  the  tall  American  who 
stood  over  him.  They  were  two  remarkable  faces,  that  thus  looked 
into  each  other.  The  American's  was  grave  and  even  stem.  But 
his  eyes  were  soft.  The  Englishman's  was  grave  also.  But  his 
eyes  were  hard.  They  were  not  stealthy,  as  of  one  contemplating 
A  fraud,  but  they  were  curious  and  watchful,  as  of  one  who  is 
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at:K)at  to  strike  and  is  looking  for  the  fittest  place — that  is,  the 

weakest. 

"  Will  you  take  a  drink,  Mr.  Cassilis  ?  " 

"  A — a— a  clriuk?"  The  invitation  took  him  aback  altogether, 
and  disturbed  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  "Thank  you,  thank 
you.     Nothing." 

"In  the  silver-mines  I've  seen  a  man  threatened  with  a  bowie 
for  refu.'^ing  a  drink.  And  I've  known  temperate  men  anxious  for 
peace  take  drinks,  when  they  were  offered,  till  their  back  teeth 
were  under  wliisky.  But  I  know  your  English  custom,  Mr. 
Cassilis.  When  you  don't  feel  thirsty  you  say  so.  Now  let  us  go 
on,  sir." 

"  Our  New  York  friend  tells  me,  Mr.  Beck,  that  you  would  find 
it  difficult  to  K])end  your  income." 

Mr.  Beck  brightened.  He  sat  down  and  assumed  a  confidential 
manner. 

"  That's  the  hitch.  That's  what  I  am  here  for.  In  America 
you  may  chuck  a  handsome  pile  on  yourself.  But  when  you  get 
out  of  yourself,  unless  you  were  to  buy  a  park  for  the  people  in  the 
centre  of  New  York  City,  I  guess  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  your  money." 

"  It  depends  mainly  on  the  amount  of  that  money." 

"  We'll  come  to  figures,  sir,  and  you  shall  judge  as  my  friendly 
adviser.  My  bar'ls  bring  me  in,  out  of  my  first  well,  2-jUO  dollars, 
and  that's  bOOL,  a  day,  without  counting  Sundays.  And  there's 
a  dozen  wells  of  mine  around,  not  so  good,  that  are  worth  between 
them  another  800/.  a  day." 

Mr.  Cassilis  gasped. 

"  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Beck,  do  you  actually  mean  that  you  are 
drawing  a  profit,  a  clear  profit,  of  more  than  1300Z.  a  day  from 
your  rock-oil  shafts  ?  " 

"  That  is  it,  sir — that  is  the  lowest  figure.     Say  1500Z.  a  day." 

"  And  how  long  has  this  been  going  on?  " 

"  Close  upon  ten  months." 

Mr.  Cassilis  produced  a  pencil  and  made  a  little  calculation. 

"  Then  you  are  worth  at  this  moment,  allowing  for  Sundays,  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling." 

"  Wal,  I  think  it  is  near  that  figure.  We  can  telegraph  to  New 
York,  if  you  like,  to  find  out.  I  don't  quite  know  within  a  hundred 
thousand." 

"  And  a  yearly  income  of  500,000/.,  ^Ir.  Beck ! "  said  Mr. 
Cassilis,  rising  solemnly.  "  Let  me — allow  me  to  shake  hands  with 
you  again.  I  had  no  idea,  not  the  slightest  idea,  in  asking  you 
to  ray  house  the  other  day,  that  I  was  entertaining  a  man  of  so 
mucli  weight  and  such  enormous  power." 

IIo  shook  hamls  with  a  mixture  of  deference  and  friendship. 
Then  he  looke<l  a^'ain,  witli  a  watchful  glance,  at  the  tall  and  wiry 
American  with  the  stern  faee,  the  grave  eyes,  the  mobile  lips,  and 
ihe  muscular  frame,  and  sat  down  and  l)<';,iin  to  soliloijuize. 

"  We  are  aceustonied  to  think  that  nothing  can  compare  with 
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the  great  landholders  of  this  country  and  Austria.  There  are  two 
Tr  three  incomes  perhaps  in  Europe,  not  counting  crowned  heads, 
yhich  approach  youi'  own,  Mr.  Beck,  but  they  are  saddled.  Their 
owners  have  great  houses  to  keep  up ;  armies  of  servants  to  main- 
tain ;  estates  to  nurse ;  dilapidations  to  make  good ;  farmers  to 
satisfy;  younger  sons  to  provide  for;  poor  peoi^le  to  help  by 
hundreds ;  and  local  charities  to  assist.  Why,  I  do  not  believe, 
when  all  has  been  provided  for,  that  a  great  man,  say  the  Duke 
of  Berkshire,  with  coal-mines  and  quarries,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh, 
and  English  estates,  has  more  to  put  by  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  many  a  London  merchant." 

"  That  is  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Beck :  "  a  merchant  must  save, 
because  he  may  crack  up;  but  the  land  don't  run  away.  When 
you  want  stability,  you  must  go  to  the  Airth.  Outside  there's  the 
fields,  the  rivers,  the  hills.  Inside  there's  the  mines,  and  there's 
De  for  those  who  can  strike  it." 

"  What  an  income ! "  Mr.  Cassilis  went  on.  "  Nothing  to 
squander  it  on.  No  duties  and  no  responsibilities.  No  tenants ; 
no  philanthropy ;  no  frittering  away  of  capital.  You  can't  spend 
a  tenth  part  of  it  on  yourself.  And  the  rest  accumulates  and 
grows — grows — spreads  and  grows."  He  spread  out  his  own  hands, 
and  a  flush  of  envy  came  into  his  cheeks.  "  Mr.  Beck,  I  congratu- 
late you  again." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

"  I  see,  LIr.  ]3eck — you  are  yet  an  unmarried  man,  I  believe, 
and  without  children — I  foresee  boundless  possibilities.  You  may 
marry  and  found  a  great  family ;  you  may  lay  yourself  out  for 
making  a  fortune  so  great  that  it  may  prove  a  sensible  influence  on 
the  course  of  events.  You  may  bequeath  to  your  race  the  tradition 
of  good  fortune  and  the  habit  of  making  money." 

"  My  sons  may  take  care  of  themselves,"  said  Mr.  Beck ;  "  I 
want  to  spend  money,  not  to  save  it." 

It  was  remarkable  that  during  all  this  generous  outburst  of 
vicarious  enthusiasm  Mr.  Beck's  face  showed  no  interest  whatever. 
He  had  his  purpose,  but  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Cassilis. 
To  found  a  family,  to  become  a  Rothschild,  to  contract  loans — what 
were  these  things  to  a  man  who  felt  strongly  that  he  had  but  one 
life,  that  he  wished  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  that  the  world 
after  him  might  get  on  as  it  could  without  his  posthumous  inter- 
ference ? 

"  Listen,  Mr.  Beck,  for  one  moment.  Your  income  is  500,0001. 
a  year.  You  may  spend  on  your  own  simple  wants  5000^.  Bah ! 
a  trifle — not  a  quarter  of  the  interest.  You  save  the  whole;  in  ten 
years  you  have  three  millions.    You  are  still  under  fifty  ?  " 

"  Forty-five,  sir." 

"  I  wish  I  was  forty-five.  You  may  live  and  work  for  another 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  that  time  you  ought  to  be  worth  twelve 
millions  at  least.     Twelve  millions !  " 

"  Nearly  as  much  as  ran  away  and  was  lost  when  the  lie  was 
struck,"   said  Mr    Beck.     "  Hardly  worth  while  to  work  for  five 
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and  twenty  years  in  order  to  save  what  Nature  spent  in  three  days, 
is  it?" 

What,  says  the  proverb,  is  easily  got  is  lightly  regarded.  This 
man  made  money  so  easily  that  he  despised  the  slow,  gradual 
building  up  of  an  immense  fortune. 

"  There  is  nothing  beyond  the  reach  of  a  man  with  twelve 
millions,"  Mr.  Cassilis  went  on.  "He  may  rule  the  world,  so  long 
as  there  are  poor  states  with  vast  armies  who  want  to  borrow. 
V\''hy,  at  the  'present  moment  a  man  with  twelve  millions  at  his 
command  could  undertake  a  loan  with  Russia,  Austria,  Turkey, 
Italy,  or  Eprypt.  He  could  absolutely  govern  the  share  market ;  he 
could  rule  the  bank  rate — " 

Mr.  Beck  interrupted,  quite  unmoved  by  these  visions  of  great- 
ness: 

"  Wall,  sir,  I  am  not  ambitious,  and  I  leave  Providence  to 
manage  the  nations  her  own  way.  I  mitrht  meddle  and  muss  till 
I  busted  up  the  whole  concern;  play,  after  all,  into  the  hands  of 
the  devil,  and  have  the  people  praying  to  get  back  to  their  old 
original  Providence." 

"  Or  suppose,"  Mr.  Cassilis  went  on.  his  imagination  fired  with 
the  contemplation  of  possibilities  so  far  beyond  his  own  reach — 
"  suppose  you  were  to  buy  up  land — to  buy  all  that  comes  into  the 
market.  Suppose  you  were  to  hand  down  to  your  sons  a  traditional 
policy  of  buying  land  with  the  established  principle  of  primogeni- 
ture.    In  twenty  years  you  might  have  great  estates  in  twenty 

counties " 

"  I  could  have  half  a  state,"  said  Mr.  Beck,  "  if  I  went  out 
West." 

"  In  your  own  lifetime  you  could  control  an  election,  make 
yourself  President,  carry  your  own  principles,  force  your  opinions 
on  the  country,  and  become  the  greatest  man  in  it." 

"The  greatest  country  in  the  world  is  the  United  States  of 
America — that  is  a  fact,"  said  Mr.  Beck,  laughing  ;  "  so  the  greatest 
man  in  it  must  be  the  greatest  man  in  the  world.  I  calculate  that's 
a  bitter  reflection  for  Prince  Bismarck  when  he  goes  to  bed  at 
night;  also  for  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Kussias.  And  perhaps 
your  Mr.  Gladstone  would  like  to  feel  himself  on  the  same  level 
with  General  Ulysses  Grant." 

"  Mr.  Beck,"  cried  Mr.  Cassilis,  rising  to  his  feet  in  an  irrepres- 
sible burst  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  working  his  right  hand 
round  exactly  as  if  he  was  really  Fatber  Time,  whom  he  so  much 
resembled — "  Mr.  Beck,  I  consider  you  the  most  fortunate  man 
in  the  world.  We  slowly  Hmass  money — for  our  sons  to  dissipata 
Save  when  a  title  or  an  ancient  name  entails  a  conservative  tradition 
which  keeps  the  property  together,  the  process  in  this  country  and 
in  yours  is  always  the  same.  The  strong  men  climb,  and  the  weak 
men  fall.  And  even  to  great  houses  like  the  Grosvenors,  which  have 
been  carried  upwards  by  a  steady  tide  of  fortune,  there  will  surely 
one  day  come  a  fool,  and  thou  the  tide  will  turn.  But  for  you  and 
yours,  Mr.  Beck,  Nature  pours  out  her  inexhaustible  treasures " 
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"  She  does,  sir — in  De." 

"  You  may  spend,  but  your  income  will  always  go  on  in- 
creasing." 

"  To  a  certain  limit,  sir — to  five  thousand  and  fifty-three  years. 
I  have  had  it  reckoned  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  mathema- 
ticians. Professor  Hercules  Willemott,  of  Cyprus  University,  Witj- 
consin.     He  made  the  calculations  for  me." 

"  Limit  or  not,  Mr.  Beck,  you  are  now  a  most  fortunate  man. 
And  I  shall  be  entirely  at  your  service.  I  believe,"  he  added 
modestly,  "  that  I  have  some  little  reputation  in  financial  circles." 

"  That  is  so,  sir.  And  now  let  me  put  my  case."  Mr.  Beck 
became  once  more  animated  and  interested.  "  Suppose,  sir,  I  was 
to  say  to  you,  *  I  have  more  than  enough  money.  I  will  take  the 
Luck  of  the  Golden  Butterfly  and  make  it  the  Luck  of  other 
people.' " 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Mr.  Cassilis. 

"  Sir,  what  do  you  do  with  your  own  money  ?  You  do  not 
spend  it  all  on  yourself?  " 

"  I  use  it  to  make  more." 

"  And  when  you  have  enough  ?  " 

"  We  look  at  things  from  a  different  point  of  view,  Mr.  Beck. 
Fou  have  enough ;  but  I,  whatever  be  piy  success,  can  never 
approach  the  fourth  part  of  your  income.  However,  let  me  under- 
stand what  you  want  to  do,  and  I  will  give  such  advice  aa  I  can 
offer." 

"  That's  kind,  sir,  and  what  I  expected  of  you.  It  is  a  foolish 
fancy,  and  perhaps  you'll  laugh  ;  but  I  have  heard  day  and  night, 
ever  since  the  Ue  began  to  run,  a  Voice  which  says  to  me  always 
the  same  thing — I  think  it  is  the  voice  of  my  Golden  Butterfly : 
'  What  you  can't  spend,  give.'  '  What  you  can't  spend,  give.' 
That's  my  duty,  Mr.  Cassilis;  that's  the  path  marked  out  before 
me,  plain  and  shinin'  as  the  way  to  heaven.  What  I  can't  spend,  I 
must  give.  I've  given  nothing  as  yet.  And  I  am  here  in  this 
country  of  giving  to  find  out  how  to  do  it." 

"  We — I  mean  the — the "  Mr.  Cassilis  was  on  the  point  of 

saying  "  the  Idiots,"  but  refrained  in  time.  "  The  people  who  give 
money  send  it  to  charities  and  institutions." 

"  I  know  that  way,  sir.  It  is  like  paying  a  priest  to  say  your 
prayers  for  you." 

"  When  the  secretaries  get  the  money  they  pay  themselves  their 
own  salaries  first ;  then  they  pay  for  the  rent,  the  clerks,  and  the 
advertising.     What  remains  goes  to  the  charity." 

"  That  is  so,  sir ;  and  I  do  not  like  that  method.  I  want  to  go 
right  ahead ;  find  out  what  to  do,  and  then  do  it.  But  I  must  feel 
like  giving,  whatever  I  do." 

"  Your  countryman,  Mr.  Peabody,  gave  his  money  in  trust  for 
the  London  poor.     Would  you  Uke  to  do  the  same?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  should  not  like  to  imitate  that  example.  Mr.  Pea- 
body  was  a  great  man,  and  he  meant  well ;  but  I  want  to  work  for 
myself.    Let  a  man  do  all  the  good  and  evil  he  has  to  do  in  his  life- 
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tunc,  not  leave  his  work  drae^n'rifj  on  after  he  is  dead.  '  Tluy  that 
gf)  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  the  truth.'  Do  you  reuiemL)ui 
thai  text,  Mr.  CaK-silis?  It  means  that  you  must  not  wait  till  you 
are  dead  to  do  what  yon  have  to  do." 

Mr.  Cassilis  altered  his  expression,  which  was  before  of  a  puzzled 
cheerfulness,  as  if  he  failed  to  see  his  way,  into  one  of  unnatural 
solemnity.  It  is  the  custom  of  certain  Eiij^lishmen  if  the  Bible  is 
quoted.  He  knew  no  more  than  Adam  wliat  part  of  the  Bible  it 
came  from.  But  he  bowed,  and  pulled  out  his  hamlkerchief  as  if 
he  was  at  a  funeral.  In  fact,  this  unexpected  hurling  of  a  text  at 
his  head  floored  him  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Beck  was  quite  grave  and  in  much  earnestness. 

"  There  is  another  thing.  If  1  leave  this  money  in  trust,  how 
do  I  know  that  my  purpose  will  be  carried  out?  In  a  hundred 
years  things  will  get  mixed.  My  bequests  may  be  worth  millions, 
or  they  may  be  worth  nothing.  The  lawyers  may  fight  over  the 
letter  of  the  will,  and  the  sjiirit  may  be  neglected." 

"  It  is  the  Dead  Hand  that  you  dread." 

"That  may  lie  so,  sir.  You  air  in  the  inside  track,  and  yon 
ought  to  know  what  to  call  it.  But  no  Hand,  dead  or  alive,  shall 
ever  get  hold  of  my  stamps," 

"Your  stamps?" 

"My  stamps,  sir;  my  greenbacks,  my  dollars.  For  I've  got 
thr^m,  and  I  mean  to  s])eiid  them.  '.Spend  what  you  can,  and  give 
what  you  cannot  spend,'  says  the  Voice  to  Gilead  P.  Beck." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  mean  to  give  away  a  quarter  of  a 
million  a  year,  you  will  have  every  improvident  and  extravagant 
rogue  in  the  country  about  you.  You  will  have  to  answer  hundreds 
ot  letters  a  day.  Y'ou  will  be  deluged  with  prospectuses,  forms,  and 
apjieals.  You  will  be  called  names  unless  you  give  to  this  institU' 
lion  or  to  that " 

"  I  shall  give  nothing  to  any  society." 

"  And  what  al>out  the  widows  of  clergymen,  the  daughters 
of  officers,  the  nieces  of  Church  dignitaries,  the  governess  who  is 
starving,  the  tradesman  who  wants  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  fortnight, 
and  will  repay  you  with  blessings  and  25  per  cent,  after  depositing 
in  your  hand  as  security  all  his  j)awn-tickets?  " 

"  Every  l)oat  wants  steering,  but  I  was  not  bom  last  Sunday, 
and  the  ways  of  big  cities,  though  they  may  be  crookeil,  air  jiretty 
well  known  by  me.  There  are  not  many  lines  of  life  in  which 
Gilead  P.  Beck  has  not  tried  to  walk." 

"  lily  dear  sir,  do  yon  projioso  to  act  the  part  of  Universal 
Philantlirojjist  and  Distributor  at  large?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  And  that  puzzles  me  too.  I  should  like  to 
t>e  quiet  over  it.  Tiiere  was  a  man  down  to  Lexington,  when  I  was 
»  lM>y,  who  said  he  liked  his  religion  unostentatious.  So  ho  took  a 
p'.p<;  on  a  Sunday  niorning  and  sat  in  the  churchyard  listening  to 
the  bumniiii'  and  the  siiigin'  within.  Perhaps,  sir,  that  man  knew 
his  own  business  Perhaps  thoughts  caniu  over  his  soul  when  they 
g&ve  out  the  Pt>alm  that  ho  wouldn't  have  had  if  he'd  gone  inside. 
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to  sit  with  Ills  back  upright  aprainst  a  plank,  his  lejrs  curled  up 
below  the  seat,  and  his  eyes  wandering  around  among  the  gcllai 
Maybe  that  is  my  case  too,  Mr.  Cassilis,  1  should  like  my  giving  to 
be  unostentatious." 

"  Give  what  you  cannot  spend,"  said  Mr.  Cassilis.  "  There  are 
at  any  rate  plenty  of  ways  of  spending.  Let  us  attend  to  them 
first." 

"  And  there's  another  thing,  sir,"  Mr.  Beck  went  on,  shifting  his 
feet  and  looking  uneasy  and  distressed.     "  It's  on  my  mind  since  I 
met  the  young  gentleman  at  your  house.     I  want  to  do  something 
big,  something  almighty  big,  for  Mr.  Ronald  Dunqncrque." 
"  JtiecAuse  he  killed  the  bear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  because  he  saved  my  life.  Without  that  shot  the 
Luck  of  Gilead  P.  Beck  would  have  been  locked  up  for  ever  in  i.hat 
httle  box  where  the  Golden  Butterfly  used  to  live.  What  can  L  -io 
for  him  ?    Is  the  young  gentleman  rich  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  suppose — his  brother  is  one  of  t.fie 
poorest  peers  in  the  house — that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ronald 
Dunquerque  is  worth  600/.  a  year.  Really,  I  should  say  that  300^. 
would  be  nearer  the  mark." 

"  Then  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  I  am — well,  sir,  I  hope  I  am 
learning  what  a  gentleman  should  do  and  think  in  such  a  position 
as  the  Golden  Butterfly  has  brought  me  into.  But  the  short  of  it  ie 
that  I  can't  say  to  him :  '  Mr.  Dunquerque,  I  owe  you  a  life,  and  here 
is  a  cheque  for  so  many  thousand  dollars.'    I  can't  do  it,  sir." 

"I  suppose  not.     But  there  are  ways  of  helping  a  young  man 
forward  without  giving  him  money.     You  can  only  give  money  to 
poets  and  clergymen." 
"  That  is  so,  sir." 

"Wait  a  little  till  your  position  is  known  and  assured.  You 
will  then  be  able  to  assist  Mr.  Rouald  Dunquerque  as  much  as  you 
please."  He  rose  and  took  up  his  gloves.  "  And  now,  Mr.  Beck,  I 
think  I  understand  you.  You  wish  to  do  something  great  with 
your  money.  Very  good.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  I  will  think 
things  over.  Meantime,  are  you  going  to  let  it  lie  idle  in  the 
bank  ?  " 

"  Wal,  yes;  I  was  thinking  of  that." 

"  It  would  be  much  better  for  me  to  place  it  for  you  in  ^ood 
shares,  such  as  I  could  recommend  to  you.  You  would  thnii  dp 
able  to — to — give  away  " — he  pronounced  the  words  with  mam  fust 
reluctance — "  the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal.  Why  should  the 
bankers  have  the  use  of  it  ?  " 

"  That  seems  reasonable,"  said  Mr.  Beck. 

Mr.  Cassilis  straightened  himself  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 
He  was  about  to  strike  his  blow. 

"  You  will  place  your  money,"  he  said  quietly,  as  if  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Beck's  immediate  assent,  "  in  my  hands  for 
investment.     I  shall  recommend  you  safe  things.     For  instance,  aa 
regards  the  shares  of  the  George  Washington  Silver  Mine——" 
He  opened  his  pocket-book. 
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"  No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Beck  with  great  drcision. 

"  I  was  about  1o  observe  that  I  should  not  rccnramend  such  an 
investment.  1  think,  however,  I  could  place  immudiately  2U,UU0^ 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  Internal  Navigation  Company." 

"  An  Enjj;Iish  company  ?  "  said  Mr.  Beck. 

"  Certainly.  I  propose,  Mr.  Beck,  to  devote  this  morning  to  a 
consideration  of  investments  for  you.  I  shall  advise  you  from  day 
to  day.  I  have  no  philanthropic  aims,  and  financing  is  my  profes- 
sion. But  your  affairs  shall  be  treated  together  with  mine,  and  1 
shall  bring  to  bear  ujwn  them  the  same — may  I  say  insight  ? — that 
has  carried  my  own  ventures  to  success.  For  this  mornmg  1  shall 
only  secure  you  the  Isle  of  Man  shares." 

They  presently  parted,  with  many  ex-pressions  of  gratitude  from 
Mr.  Gilead  Beck. 

A  country  where  men  work  for  nothing  i  Perhaps,  when  men 
are  young.  Not  a  country  where  elderly  nK>n  in  the  City  work  for 
nothing.  Mr.  Cassilis  had  no  intention  whatever  of  devoting  his 
time  and  experience  to  the  furtherance  of  Mr.  Beck's  affairs.  Not 
at  all :  if  the  thoughts  in  his  mind  had  been  written  down,  they 
would  have  shown  a  joy  almost  boyish  in  the  success  of  his  morn- 
ing visit. 

"  The  Isle  of  Man  Company,"  we  should  have  read,  "  is  floated. 
That  20,000/.  was  a  lucky  amp.  I  nearly  missed  my  chances  with 
the  silver  mine ;  I  ought  to  have  known  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
jump  at  such  a  bait.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  to  dispose  of, 
and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  And  mine  the  handling 
of  the  whole.     Never  before  was  such  a  chance  known  in  the  City." 

A  thought  struck  him.  He  turned,  and  went  back  hastily  to 
Gilead  Beck's  rooms. 

"  One  word  more.  Mr.  Beck,  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  known  as  your  adviser  at  all.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  keep  our  engagements  a  secret  between  ourselves." 

That  of  course  was  readily  promised. 

"  Half  a  million  a  year ! "  the  words  jangled  in  his  brain  like  the 
chimes  of  St.  Clement's.  "  Half  a  million  a  year !  And  mine  the 
handling." 

He  spent  the  day  locked  up  in  his  inner  office.  He  saw  no  one, 
except  the  secretary,  and  he  covered  an  acre  or  so  of  paper  with 
calculations.  His  clerks  went  away  at  five;  his  secretary  left  him 
at  six ;  at  ten  he  was  still  at  work,  feverishly  at  work,  making  com- 
binations and  calculating  results. 

"  What  a  chance!  "  he  murmured  prayerfully,  putting  down  his 
pen  at  length.     "  What  a  blessed  chance! " 

Mr.  Gilea(i  Beck  would  have  congratulated  himself  on  the  di.sin- 
terested  assistance  of  his  unprofessional  adviser  had  he  known  that 
the  whole  day  was  devoted  to  himself.  He  might  have  congratu- 
lated himself  less  had  he  known  the  thoughts  that  filled  the 
financier's  brains. 

Disinterested?  How  could  Mr.  Cassilis  regard  any  one  with 
%oney  v^  hm  hand  but  at  a  8ubit)ct  for  his  skill  V    And  here  was  m 
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man  coming  to  him,  not  with  his  little  fortune  of  a  few  thousands, 
not  with  the  paltry  savings  of  a  lifetime,  not  for  an  investment  for 
widows  and  orphans,  b:H  with  a  purse  immeasurable  and  bottom- 
less, a  purse  which  he  was  ^oing  to  place  unreservedly  in  his  hands. 
"  Mine  the  handling,"  he  7>iurmured  as  he  got  into  bed.  It  was 
his  evening  hymn  of  praise  ana  JGJ. 


CHAPTER    XL 

•*  Higher  she  climb'd,  and  far  below  her  stretch'd 
Hill  beyond  hill,  with  lengthening  slopes  and  gladei, 
And  a  world  widening  still." 

Phillis's  world  widened  daily,  like  a  landscape,  which  stretches 
ever  farther  the  higher  you  mount.  Every  morning  brought  her 
fresh  delights,  something  more  wonderful  than  she  had  seen  the 
day  before.  Her  portfolio  of  drawings  swelled  daily;  but  with 
riches  came  discontent,  because  the  range  of  subjects  grew  too 
vast  for  her  pencil  to  draw,  and  her  groups  became  every  day  more 
difficult  and  more  complicated.  Life  was  a  joy  beyond  all  that  she 
had  ever  hoped  for  or  expected.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  to 
her?  She  had  no  anxieties  for  the  future;  she  had  no  past  sins 
to  repent;  she  had  no  knowledge  of  evil;  she  was  young  and  in 
perfect  health ;  the  weight  of  her  mortality  was  as  yet  unfelt. 

During  these  early  days  of  emancipation  she  was  mostly  silent, 
looking  about  and  making  observations.  She  sat  alone  and 
thought ;  she  forgot  to  sing ;  if  she  played,  it  was  as  if  she  were 
communing  confidentially  with  a  friend,  and  seeking  counsel.  She 
had  so  much  to  think  of :  herself,  and  the  new  current  of  thoughts 
into  which  her  mind  had  been  suddenly  diverted ;  the  connection 
between  the  world  of  Mr.  Dyson's  teaching  and  the  world  of  reality 
— this  was  a  very  hard  thing ;  Mrs.  Cassilis,  with  her  hard,  cold 
manner,  her  kind  words,  and  her  eternal  teaching  that  the  spring 
of  feminine  action  is  the  desire  to  attract;  finally.  Jack  Dunquerque. 
And  of  him  she  thought  a  good  deal. 

All  the  people  she  met  were  interesting.  She  tried  to  give  each 
one  his  own  individuality,  rounded  and  complete.  But  she  could 
not.  Her  experience  was  too  small,  and  each  figure  in  her  mind 
was  blurred.  Now,  if  you  listen  to  the  conversation  of  people,  as  I 
do  perpetually — in  trains  especially— you  will  find  that  they  are 
always  talking  about  other  people.  The  reason  of  that  I  take  to 
be  the  natural  desii-e  to  have  in  your  brain  a  clear  idea  of  every 
man,  what  he  is,  and  how  he  is  likely  to  be  acted  upon.  Those 
people  are  called  interesting  who  are  the  most  difficult  to  de- 
scribe or  imagine,  and  who,  perpetually  breaking  out  in  new 
places,  disturb  the  image  which  their  friends  have  formed. 

None  of   Phillis's  new  friends  would    photograph  clear  and 
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distinct  in  her  brain.  She  thought  she  missed  the  focus.  It  was 
not  so,  however ;  it  was  the  fault  of  the  lens.  But  it  troubled  her, 
because  if  she  tried  to  draw  them  there  was  always  a  sense  of 
something  wanting.  Even  Jack  Dun(iuerque — and  here  her  eyes 
brightened — had  points  about  him  which  she  could  not  understand. 
She  was  quiet,  therefore,  and  watched. 

It  was  f)leas!int  only  to  watch  and  observe.  She  had  made  out 
clearly  by  this  time  that  the  Twins  were  as  vain  and  self-conscious 
as  the  old  peacock  she  used  to  feed  at  Highgate.  She  found  herself 
bringing  out  their  little  vanities  by  leading  questions.  She  knew 
that  Joseph  Jagenal,  whom  in  their  souls  the  Twins  despised,  was 
worth  them  both  ten  times  over ;  and  she  found  that  Joseph  rated 
himself  far  beneath  his  brothers.  Then  she  gradually  learned  tha/ 
their  aesthetic  talk  was  soon  exhausted,  but  that  they  loved  tc 
enunciate  the  same  old  maxims  over  and  over  again,  as  children 
repeat  a  story.  And  it  became  one  of  her  chief  pleasures  to  listen 
to  them  at  dinner,  to  mark  their  shallowness,  and  to  amuse  herself 
with  their  foibles.  The  Twins  thought  the  young  lady  was  fasci- 
nated by  their  personal  excellences. 

"Genius,  brother  Cornelius,"  said  Humphrey,  "always  makes  its 
way.     I  see  Phillis  Fleming  every  night  waiting  upon  your  words." 
"  I  think  the  fascinations  of  Art  are  as  great,  brother  Hum- 
phrey.    At  dinner  Phillis  Fleming  watches  your  every  gesture." 

This  was  in  the  evening.  In  the  morning  every  walk  was  a 
new  delight  in  itself;  every  fresh  street  was  difierent.  Brought  up 
for  thirteen  years  within  the  same  four  walls,  the  keenest  joy  which 
the  girl  could  imagine  was  variety.  She  loved  to  see  something 
new,  even  a  new  disposition  of  London  houses,  even  a  minute 
difference  in  the  asj^ect  of  a  London  square.  But  of  all  the 
pleasures  wliich  she  had  yet  experienced — even  a  greater  pleasure 
than  the  single  picture-gallery  which  she  had  visited — was  the  one 
afternoon  of  shopping  she  had  had  with  Mrs.  Cassilis  at  Melton  and 
Mowbray's  in  Regent-street. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  took  her  there  first  on  the  morning  of  her  dinner- 
party. It  was  her  second  drive  tlirougli  the  streets  of  London,  but 
an  incomparably  superior  journey  to  the  first.  The  thoroughfares 
were  more  crowded;  the  shops  were  grander;  if  there  were  fewer 
boys  running  and  whistling,  there  were  picturesque  beggars,  Punch- 
and-Judy  shows,  Italian  noblemen  with  organs,  and  the  other 
humours  and  diversions  of  the  great  main  arteries  of  London. 
Phillis  looked  at  all  with  the  keenest  delight,  calling  the  attention 
of  her  companion  to  the  common  things  which  escape  our  notice 
because  wo  see  them  every  day — the  ragged  broken-down  old  man 
without  a  hat,  who  has  long  gray  locks,  who  sells  oranges  from  a 
basket,  and  betrays  by  his  bibulous  treml)ling  lips  the  secret  history 
of  his  downfall ;  the  omnibus  full  inside  and  out;  the  tall  Guards- 
man swaggering  down  the  street;  the  ladies  looking  in  at  the 
windows;  the  endless  rows  of  that  great  and  wonderful  exhibition 
which  benevolent  tradesmen  show  gratuitously  to  all ;  the  shopman 
rubbing  his  hands  at  thu  door;  the  foreigners  and  pilgrims  in  a 
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strange  land — he  with  a  cigarette  in  his  month,  lately  from  the 
army  of  Don  Carlos ;  he  with  a  bad  cigar,  a  blue-black  shaven  chin 
and  cheek,  and  a  seedy  coat,  who  once  adorned  the  ranks  of  Deles- 
cluze,  Ferre,  Flourens,  and  Company;  he  with  the  pale  face  and 
hard  cynical  smile,  who  hails  from  free  and  happy  Prussia ;  the 
man,  our  brother,  from  Sierra  Leone,  coal-black  of  hue,  with  snowy 
linen  and  a  conviction  not  to  be  shaken  that  all  the  world  takes 
him  for  an  Englishman ;  the  booted  Belgian,  cross  between  the 
Dutchman  and  the  Gaul ;  the  young  gentleman  sent  from  Japan  to 
study  our  country  and  its  laws — he  has  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and 
a  young  lady  with  yellow  hair  upon  his  arm ;  the  Syrian,  with  a  red 
cap  and  almond  eyes ;  the  Parsee,  with  lofty  superstructure,  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  his  ancestors  were  partly 
instrumental  in  building ;  Cretes,  Arabians,  men  of  Cappadocia  and 
Pontus,  with  all  the  other  mingled  nationalities  which  make  up  the 
strollers  along  a  London  street, — Phillis  marked  them  every  one,  and 
only  longed  for  a  brief  ten  minutes  with  each  in  order  to  transfer 
his  likeness  to  her  portfolio. 

"  Phillis,"  said  her  companion,  touching  her  hand,  "  can  you 
practise  looking  at  people  without  turning  your  head  or  seeming  to 
notice  ?  " 

Phillis  laughed,  and  tried  to  sit  in  the  attitude  of  unobservant 
carelessness  which  was  the  custom  in  other  carriages.  Like  all  first 
attempts,  it  was  a  failure.  Then  the  great  and  crowded  street 
reminded  her  of  her  dream.  Should  she  presently — for  it  all 
seemed  unreal  together — begin  to  run,  while  the  young  men,  among 
whom  were  the  Twins,  ran  after  her?  And  should  she  at  the 
finish  of  the  race  see  the  form  of  dead  old  Abraham  Dyson,  clap- 
ping his  hands  and  wagging  his  head,  and  crying,  "  Well  run !  well 
won !     Phillis,  it  is  the  Coping-stone  "  ? 

"  This  is  Melton  and  Mowbray's,"  said  Mrs.  Cassilis,  as  the  car- 
riage di'ew  up  in  front  of  a  shop  which  contained  greater  treasures 
than  were  ever  collected  for  the  harem  of  Assyrian  king. 

She  followed  Mrs.  Cassilis  to  some  show-rooms,  in  which  lay 
about  carelessly  things  more  beautiful  than  she  had  ever  conceived; 
hues  more  brilhant,  textures  more  delicate,  than  she  knew. 

Phillis's  first  shopping  was  an  event  to  be  remembered  in  all  hei 
after-life.  What  she  chose,  what  Mrs.  Cassilis  chose  for  her,  what 
Joseph  Jagenal  thought  when  the  bill  came  in,  it  boots  not  here  to 
tell.  Imagine  only  the  delight  of  a  girl  of  deep  and  artistic  feeling, 
which  has  hitherto  chiefly  found  vent  in  the  study  of  form — such 
form  as  she  could  get  from  engravings  and  her  own  limited  powers 
of  observation — in  being  let  loose  suddenly  in  a  wilderness  of  beau- 
tiful things.  Every  lady  knows  Messrs.  Melton  and  Mowbray's  great 
shop.  Does  anybody  ever  think  what  it  would  seem  were  they  to 
enter  it  for  the  first  time  at  the  mature  age  of  niueteen  ? 

In  one  thing  only  did  Phillis  disgrace  herself.  There  was  a 
young  person  in  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  showing  off  all  sorts 
of  draperies  upon  her  own  back  and  shoulders.  Phillis  watched 
her  for  some  time.     She  had  a  singularly  graceful   figure  and  a 
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patient  face,  which  stmck  Phillis  with  pity.  Mrs.  Cassflis  sat 
ptuilying  the  effect  tlirough  her  double  eyeglasses.  The  saleswoman 
put  on  and  t<K)k  off  the  things  as  if  the  girl  were  really  a  lay-figure, 
which  she  was,  excepting  that  she  turned  herself  aVtout,  a  thing  not 
yet  acliieved  by  any  lay-figure.  A  patient  face,  but  it  looked  pal6 
and  tired.  The  "  Ducliess  " — living  lay-figures  receive  that  title,  in 
addition  to  a  whole  pound  a  week  which  Messrs.  Melton  and  Mowbray 
generously  give  thera — stood  about  the  rooms  all  day,  and  went  to 
iHid  late  at  night.  Some  of  the  other  girls  envied  her.  This  shows 
that  there  is  no  position  in  life  which  has  not  something  beneath  it. 

Presently  Phillis  rose  suddenly,  and  taking  the  opera-cloak 
which  the  Duchess  was  about  to  put  on,  said : 

"  You  are  tired,  I  will  try  it  on  myself.  Pray  sit  down  and 
rest" 

And  she  actually  placed  a  chair  for  the  shopgirl. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  gave  a  little  jump  of  surprise.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  her  that  a  shopwoman  could  be  entitled  to  any  con- 
sideration at  all.  She  l)elonged  to  the  establishment;  the  shop  and 
all  that  it  contained  were  at  the  service  of  those  who  bought ;  the 
yersoMtd  was  a  matter  for  Messrs.  Melton  and  Mowbray  to  manage. 

But  she  recovered  her  presence  of  mind  in  a  moment. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well,"  she  said,  "  to  see  how  it  suits  you 
by  trying  it  on  yourself." 

When  their  purchases  were  concluded  and  they  were  coming 
away,  Phillis  turned  to  the  poor  Duchess,  and  asked  her  if  she  was 
not  very  tired  of  trying  on  dresses,  and  whether  she  would  not  like 
to  take  a  rest,  and  if  she  was  happy,  with  one  or  two  other  ques- 
tions ;  at  which  the  saleswoman  looked  a  little  indignant  and  the 
Duchess  a  little  inclined  to  cry. 

And  then  they  came  away. 

"  It  is  not  usual,  Phillis,"  said  Mrs.  Cassilis,  directly  they  were 
in  the  carriage,  "  for  ladies  to  speak  to  shop-people." 

"  Is  it  not?    The  poor  girl  looked  pale  and  tired." 

"  Very  likely  she  was.  She  is  paid  to  work,  and  work  is 
fatigixing.  But  it  was  no  concern  of  ours.  You  see,  my  dear,  we 
cannot  alter  things;  and  if  you  once  begin  pitying  people  and 
talking  to  them,  there  is  an  end  of  all  distinctions  of  class." 

"  Mr.  Dyson  used  to  say  that  the  difficulty  of  abolishing  class 
distinctions  was  one  of  the  most  lamentable  facts  in  human  history. 
1  did  not  understand  then  what  he  meant.  But  I  think  1  do  now. 
It  is  a  dreadful  thing,  he  meant,  that  one  cannot  speak  to  or  relieve 
a  poor  girl  who  is  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue,  because  she  is  a 
Bho]»girl.  How  sad  you  must  feel,  Mrs.  Ca.ssilis,  you,  who  have 
seen  so  much  of  shop-assistants,  if  they  are  all  like  that  poor  girl !  " 

Mrs.  Ca.ssili8  had  not  felt  sad,  but  Phiilis's  remark  made  her 
feel  for  the  nioinent  uncomfortable.  Her  com])lacency  was  dis- 
turlied.  But  how  could  she  help  herself?  She  was  what  her 
Burroundings  had  made  her.  As  riches  increase,  particularly  the 
riches  which  are  unaccompanied  by  territorial  obligations,  men  and 
women  bcpurate  LhuuiBulves  mortj  and  more:  tlie  lines  of  demarca- 
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tion  become  deeper  and  broader;  English  castes  are  divided  by 
ditches  constantly  widening ;  the  circles  into  which  outsiders  mav 
enter  as  guests,  but  not  as  members,  become  more  numerous ;  poor 
people  herd  more  togetlier  ;  rich  people  live  more  apart ;  the' latter 
become  like  gods  in  their  seclusion,  and  they  grow  to  hate  more 
and  more  the  sight  and  rumour  of  suffering.  And  the  first  step 
back  to  the  uni)itying  cruelty  of  the  old  civilizations  is  the  habit 
of  looking  on  the  unwashed  as  creatures  of  another  world.  If  the 
gods  of  Olympus  had  known  sympathy  they  might  have  lived  till 
now. 

This  expedition  occurred  on  the  day  of  Phillis's  first  dinner- 
party, and  on  their  way  home  a  singular  thing  happened. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  asked  Phi  11  is  how  long  she  was  to  stay  with  Mr. 
Jagenal. 

"  Until,"  said  Phillis,  "  my  guardian  comes  home ;  and  that  will 
be  in  a  fortnight." 

"  Your  guardian,  child?    But  he  is  dead." 

"I  had  two,  you  know.  The  other  is  Mr.  Lawrence  Colqu- 
houn What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Cassilis  ?  " 

For  she  became  suddenly  pallid,  and  stared  blankly  before  her, 
with  no  expression  in  her  eyes,  unless,  perhaps,  a  look  of  terror.  It 
was  the  second  time  that  Phillis  had  noted  a  change  in  this  cold 
and  passionless  face.  Before,  the  face  had  grown  suddenly  soft  and 
tender  at  a  recollection ;  now,  it  was  white  and  rigid. 

"  Lawrence  Colquhoun  ! "  she  turned  to  Phillis,  and  hardly 
seemed  to  know  what  she  was  saying.  "  Lawrence  Colquhoun ! 
He  is  coming  home — and  he  promised  me — no — he  woiild  not 
promise — and  what  will  he  say  to  me  ?  " 

Then  she  recovered  herself  with  an  effort.  The  name,  or  the 
intelhgence  of  Lawrence  Colquhoun's  return,  gave  her  a  great 
shock. 

"  Mr.  Colquhoun  your  guardian  !  I  did  not  know.  And  is  he 
coming  home?" 

"  You  win  come  and  see  me  when  I  am  staying — ^if  I  am  to 
Btay — at  his  house  ?  " 

"  I  shall  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Cassilis,  setting  her  lips  together 
— "  I  shall  certainly  make  a  point  of  seeing  Mr.  Colquhoun  on  his 
return,  whether  you  are  staying  with  him  or  not.  Here  is  Carnar- 
von Square.  No,  thank  you,  I  will  not  get  down,  even  to  have  4 
cup  of  tea  with  you.  Good-bye,  Phillis,  till  this  evening.  My  dear, 
I  think  the  white  dress  that  you  showed  me  wiU  do  adnxixably. 
Home  at  once." 

A  woman  of  steel  ?  Rubbish  !  There  is  no  man  or  woman  of 
steel,  save  he  who  has  brooded  too  long  over  his  own  perfections, 
A  metallic  statue,  the  enemies  of  Mrs.  Cassilis  called  her.  They 
knew  nothing.  A  woman  who  had  always  perfect  control  over  her- 
self, said  her  husband.  He  knew  nothing.  A  woman  who  turned 
pale  at  the  mention  of  a  name,  and  longed,  yet  feared,  to  meet  a 
man,  thought  Phillis.  And  she  knew  something,  because  she  knew 
the  weak  point  in  ihis  woman's  armour.     Being  neither  curious. 
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nor  malignant,  nor  a  disciple  in  the  school  for  scandal,  Philhs 
drew  her  little  conclusion,  kept  it  to  herself,  and  thought  no  more 
about  it. 

As  for  the  reasons  -which  prompted  Jlrs.  Cassilis  to  "  take  up  " 
Phillis  Fleming,  they  were  multiplex,  like  all  the  springs  of  action 
which  move  us  to  act.  She  wanted  to  find  out  for  her  husband 
of  what  sort  was  this  system  of  education  wliich  Joseph  Jagenal 
could  not  discover  anywhere.  She  was  interested  in,  although  not 
attracted  by,  the  character  of  the  girl,  unlike  any  she  had  ever 
seen.  And  she  wanted  to  use  Phillis — an  heiress,  young,  beautiful, 
piquante,  strange — as  an  attraction  to  her  house.  For  Mrs.  Cassilis 
was  ambitious.  She  wished  to  attract  men  to  her  evenings.  She 
pictured  herself — it  is  the  dream  of  so  many  cultured  women — as 
another  Madame  Eecamier,  Madame  du  Deffiiud,  or  i\Iadame  de 
Rambouillet.  All  the  intellect  in  London  was  to  be  gathered  in  her 
salun.  She  caught  lions ;  she  got  hold  of  young  authors ;  she  made 
beginnings  with  thii'd-rate  people  who  had  written  books.  They 
were  not  amusing ;  they  were  not  witty ;  they  were  devoured  by 
envy  and  hatred.  She  let  them  drop,  and  now  she  wanted  to  begin 
again.  An  idle  and  a  futile  game.  She  had  not  the  quick  sym- 
pathies, the  capacity  for  hero-worship,  the  lovableness  of  the 
Recamier.  She  had  no  tears  for  others.  She  did  not  know  that  the 
woman  who  aspires  to  lead  men  mu.st  first  be  able  to  be  led. 

There  was  another  fatal  objection,  not  fully  understood  by  ladies 
who  have  "evenings"  and  sigh  over  their  empty  rooms.  In  these 
days  of  clubs,  what  man  is  going  to  get  up  after  dinner  and  find  his 
melancholy  way  from  Pall  Mall  to  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  in 
order  to  stand  about  a  drawing-room  for  two  hours  and  listen  to 
"  general "  talk  ?  It  wants  a  Phillis,  and  a  personal,  if  hopeless, 
devotion  to  a  Phillis,  to  tear  the  freshest  lion  from  his  club,  after 
dinner,  even  if  it  be  to  an  altar  of  adulation.  The  evening  begios 
properly  with  dinner :  and  where  men  dine  they  love  to  stay. 

"  Jack  Dunqueniue  came  to  see  me  to-day,"  Phillis  told  Joseph 
"  You  remember  Mr.  Dunquerque.  He  was  at  Mrs.  Cassilis's  hist 
night.  He  came  at  two,  to  have  luncheon  and  to  tell  me  about  Mr 
Colquhoun  ;  but  he  did  not  tell  me  anything  about  him.  We  talketi 
about  ourselves." 

"  Is  Mr.  Dunquerque  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

"Yes;  Jack  and  I  are  friends,"  Phillis  replied  readily.  There 
was  not  the  least  intention  to  deceive ;  but  Joseph  was  deceived. 
He  thought  they  had  been  old  friends.  Somehow,  perhaps,  Phillis 
did  not  like  to  talk  very  much  about  her  frieudslup  for  Jack. 

"I  want  you  to  a.sk  him  to  dinner,  if  you  will." 

"Certainly,  whenever  you  please.  I  shall  be  glad  to  made  Mr. 
Dunquer(}ue's  acquaintance.  He  is  the  brother  of  Lord  Isleworth," 
said  Joseph,  with  a  little  satisfaction  at  seeing  a  live  member  of  the 
aristocracy  at  his  own  table. 

Jack  came  to  dinner.  He  behaved  extremely  well;  made  no 
allusion  to  that  previous  occasion  when  he  had  been  introduced  to 
the  Twins ;  listened  to  their  conversation  as  if  it  interested  him 
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a^ove  all  things ;  and  not  once  called  Phillis  by  her  Christian  nauiw. 
This  omission  made  her  reflect;  they  were  therefore,  it  was  appa- 
rent, only  Jack  and  Phil  when  they  were  alone.  It  was  her  hr&t 
secret,  and  the  possession  of  it  became  a  joy. 

She  had  not  a  single  word  with  him  all  the  CTening.  Only 
before  he  went  he  a^ked  her  if  he  might  call  the  next  day  at 
luncheon-time.     She  said  him  yea. 

"  After  all  these  Bloomsbury  people,"  said  Cornelius,  lighting 
bis  first  pipe,  "  it  does  one  good,  brother  Hum]ihrey,  to  come  across 
a  gentleman.  Mr.  Ronald  Dunquerque  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
your  Art  criticisms  at  dinnar ." 

"  They  were  general  principles  only,  Cornelius,"  said  Humphrey. 
"  He  is  really  a  superior  ynnng  man.  A  little  modest  in  your  pre- 
sence, brother.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  every  day  that  he  finds  himself 
dining  with  a  Poet." 

"  And  an  Artist,  Humphrey." 

"  Thank  you,  Cornelius.  Miss  Fleming  had  no  charms  for  him, 
I  think." 

"  Phillis  Fleming,  brother,  is  a  girl  who  is  drawn  more  towards, 
and  more  attracts,  men  of  a  maturer  age — men  no  longer  perhaps 
within  the  premiere  jtunesse,  but  still  capable  of  love." 

"  Men  of  our  age,  Cornelius.  Shall  we  split  this  potash,  or 
will  you  take  some  ApoUiuaris  water '?  " 

Jack  called,  and  they  took  luncheon  together  as  before.  Phillis, 
brighter  and  happier,  told  him  what  things  she  had  seen  and  what 
remarks  she  had  made  since  last  they  met,  a  week  ago.  Then  she 
told  him  of  the  things  she  most  wished  to  see. 

"  Jack,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  see  the  Tower  of  London  and 
Westminster  Abbev  most." 

"And  then,  Phil?" 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  see  a  play." 

"Would  Mr.  Jagenal  allow  me  to  take  you  to  the  Tower  of 
London?     Now,  Phil — this  afternoon?" 

Phillis's  worldly  education  was  as  yet  so  incomplete  that  she 
clapped  her  hands  with  delight. 

"  Shall  we  go  now.  Jack  ?  How  delightful !  Of  course  Mr. 
Jagenal  will  allow  you.     I  will  be  five  minutes  piitting  on  my  hat." 

"  Now,  that's  wrong  too,"  said  Jack  to  himself.  "  It  is  as  wrong 
tis  calling  her  Phil.  It's  worse  than  wanting  to  kiss  her,  because 
the  kiss  never  came  off.  I  can't  help  it^ — it's  pleasant.  "\Miat  will 
Colquhoun  say  when  he  comes  home  ?  Phil  is  sure  to  tell  him 
everything.  Jack  Dunquerque,  my  boy,  there  will  be  a  day  of 
reckoning  for  you —  Already,  PhU?  By  Jove!  how  nice  you 
look ! " 

"Do  I.  Jack?  Do  you  hke  my  hat?  I  bought  it  with  Mrs. 
Gassilis  the  other  day." 

"  Look  at  yourself  in  the  glass,  PhiL     What  do  you  see  ?  " 

She  looked  and  laughed.  It  was  not  for  her  to  say  what  she 
saw. 
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"  There  was  a  little  maid  of  Arcadia  once,  Phil,  and  she  grew 
np  80  Ixjautiful  that  all  the  birds  fell  in  love  with  her.  There  were 
no  other  creatures  except  liirds  to  full  in  love  with  her,  because  her 
sheep  were  too  busy  fattening  themselves  for  the  Corinthian  cattle- 
market  to  piay  any  attention  to  her.  They  were  conscientious 
sheep,  you  see,  and  wished  to  do  credit  to  the  Arcadian  pa.stures." 
Jack  Duuqucrque  began  to  feel  great  freedom  in  the  allegorical 
method. 

"Well,  Jack?" 

"  Well,  Phil,  the  birds  flew  about  in  the  woods,  singing  to  each 
other  how  lovely  she  was,  how  prettily  she  played,  and  how  sweetly 
she  sang.  Nobody  understood  what  they  said,  but  it  pleased  this 
little  maid.  Presently  she  grew  a  tall  maid,  like  yourself,  Phil. 
And  then  she  came  out  into  the  world.  She  was  just  like  you, 
Phil;  she  had  the  same  bright  eyes,  and  the  same  laugh,  and  the 
same  identical  sunlit  face;  and  0  Phil,  she  had  your  very  same 
charming  ways ! " 

"  Jack,  do  you  really  mean  it?  Do  yon  like  my  face,  and  are  my 
ways  really  and  truly  not  rough  and  awkward  ?  " 

Jack  shook  his  head. 

"  Your  face  is  entrancing,  Phil ;  and  your  ways  are  more  charm- 
ing than  I  can  tell  you.  Well,  she  came  into  the  world  and  looked 
about  her.  It  was  a  pleasant  world,  she  thought.  And  then — I 
think  I  will  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  story  another  time,  Phil." 

"Jack,  did  other  people  besides  birds  love  your  maid  of 
Arcadia?" 

"  I'm  afraid  they  did,"  he  groaned.  "  A  good  many  other  people 
—confound  them ! " 

Phil  looked  puzzled.  Why  did  he  groan  ?  WTiy  should  not  all 
the  world  love  the  Arcadian  maid  if  they  pleased? 

Then  they  went  out.  Jack  l)eing  rather  silent. 

"This  is  a  great  deal  better  than  driving  with  Mrs.  Cassilis, 
Jack,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  made  her  first  acquaintance  with  a 
hansom  cab.  "  It  is  like  sitting  in  a  chair,  while  all  the  people 
move  past.  Look  at  the  faces.  Jack ;  how  they  stare  straight 
l:)efore  them !  Is  work  so  dear  to  them  that  they  cannot  find  time 
to  look  at  each  other  ?  " 

"  Work  is  not  dear  to  them  at  all,  I  think,"  said  Jack.  "  If  I 
were  a  clergyman  I  should  talk  nonsense  and  say  that  it  is  the  race 
for  gold.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  it  is  a  race  for  bread. 
Those  hard  faces  have  got  wives  and  children  at  home,  and  life  is 
dilficult,  that  is  all." 

Pliillis  was  silent  again. 

They  drove  through  the  crowded  City,  where  the  roll  of  the 
vehicles  thimdered  on  the  girl's  astonished  cars,  and  the  hard-faced 
crowd  si)ed  swiftly  pa.st  her.  Life  was  too  multitudinous,  too  com- 
plex, for  her  brain  to  take  it  in.  The  shops  did  not  interest  her 
now,  nor  the  press  of  business ;  it  was  the  never-ending  rush  of  the 
anxious  crowd.  She  tried  to  realize,  if  ever  so  faintly,  that  every 
one  of  their  faces  meant  a  distinct  and  important  personality.     It 
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was  too  mnch  for  her,  and,  as  it  did  to  the  Persian  monarch,  the 

multitudes  brought  tears  into  her  eyes. 

"  Where  are  all  the  women  ?  "  she  asked  Jack  at  length. 
"  At  home.    These  men  are  working  for  them.    They  are  spend- 
ing the  money  which  their  husbands  and  fathers  fight  for." 
She  was  silent  again. 

The  crowd  diminished,  but  not  mnch ;  the  street  grew  narrower. 
Presently  they  came  to  an  open  space,  and  beyond — Oh,  joy  of  joys ! 
— the  Tower  of  London,  which  she  knew  from  the  pictures. 

Only  country  people  go  to  the  Tower  of  London.  It  would  almost 
seem  a  kindness  to  London  readers  were  I  to  describe  this  national 
gaudy-show.  But  it  is  butter,  perhaps,  that  its  splendours  should 
remain  unknown,  like  those  of  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
Rritish  Museum.  The  solitudes  of  Loudon  are  not  too  many,  and  its 
convenient  trysting  places  are  few.  The  beefeater  who  conducted  the 
flock  attached  himself  specially  to  Phillis,  thereby  showing  that 
good  taste  has  found  a  home  among  beefeaters.  Phillis  asked  him 
a  thousand  questions.  She  was  eager  to  see  everything.  She 
begged  him  to  take  them  slowly  down  the  long  line  of  armoured 
warriors ;  she  did  not  care  for  the  arms,  except  for  such  as  she  had 
heard  about,  as  bows  and  arrows,  pikes,  battle-axes,  and  spears. 
She  hngered  in  the  room  where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  confined ; 
she  studied  the  construction  of  the  headsman's  axe  and  the  block ; 
she  glowed  with  delight  at  finding  herself  in  the  old  chapel  of  the 
White  Tower.  Jack  did  not  understand  her  enthusiasm.  It  was 
his  own  first  visit  also  to  the  Tower,  but  he  was  unaffected  by  its 
historical  associations.  Nor  did  he  greatly  care  for  the  arms  and 
armour. 

Think  of  Phillis.  Her  guardian's  favourite  lessons  to  her  had 
been  in  history.  He  would  read  her  passages  at  which  her  pulse 
would  quicken  and  her  eyes  light  up.  Somehow  these  seemed  all 
sonnected  with  the  Tower.  She  constructed  an  imaginary  Tower 
in  her  own  mind,  and  peopled  it  with  the  ghosts  of  martyred  lords 
and  suffering  ladies.  But  the  palace  of  her  soul  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  grim  gray  fortress  that  she  saw.  The  knights 
of  her  imagination  were  poor  creatures  compared  with  these  solid 
heroes  of  steel  and  iron  on  their  wooden  chargers  ;  the  dungeon  in 
which  Raleigh  pined  was  far  more  gloomy  than  any  she  had 
pictured;  the  ghosts  of  slain  rebels  and  murdered  princes  gained 
in  her  imagination  a  place  and  surroundings  worthy  of  their  haunts. 
The  first  sight  of  London  which  an  American  visits  is  the  Tower; 
the  first  place  which  the  boy  associates  with  the  past,  and  longs  to 
see,  is  that  old  pile  beside  the  Thames. 

Phillis  came  away  at  length,  with  a  sigh  of  infinite  satisfaction. 
On  the  way  home  she  said  nothing ;  but  Jack  saw,  by  her  absorbed 
took,  that  the  girl  was  happy.  She  was  adjusting,  bit  by  bit,  her 
memories  and  her  fancies  with  the  reahty.  She  was  trying  to  fit 
the  stories  her  guardian  had  read  her  so  often  with  the  chambers 
and  the  courts  she  had  just  seen. 

Jack  watched  her  stealthily.    A  great  wave  of  passion  rolled 
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over  the  heart  of  this  young  man  whenever  he  looked  at  this  girl. 
He  loved  her;  there  was  no  lonf!;er  any  possible  doubt  of  that;  and 
she  only  liked  him.  What  a  difference!  And  to  think  that  the 
French  have  only  one  word  for  both  emotions !  She  liked  to  be 
with  him,  to  talk  to  him,  because  he  was  young  and  she  could  tali 
to  him.     But  love  ?     Cold  Dian  was  not  more  free  from  love. 

"I  can  make  most  of  it  out,"  the  girl  said,  turning  to  Jack. 
"  All  except  Lady  Jane  Grey.  I  cannot  understand  at  all  about  her. 
You  must  take  me  again.  We  will  get  that  dear  old  beefeater  aH 
by  himself,  and  we  will  spend  the  whole  day  there,  you  and  I  to- 
gether, shall  we  not  ?  " 

Then,  after  her  wont,  she  put  the  Tower  out  of  her  mind  and 
began  to  talk  about  what  she  saw.  They  passed  a  printseller's. 
She  wanted  to  look  at  a  picture  in  the  window,  and  Jack  stopped 
the  cab  and  took  her  into  the  shop. 

He  observed,  not  without  dismay,  that  slie  had  not  the  most 
rudimentary  ideas  on  the  subject  of  purchase.  She  had  only  once 
been  in  a  shop,  and  then,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  bill  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Jagenal.  Phillis  turned  over  the  engravings  and 
photographs,  and  selected  half  a  dozen. 

Jack  paid  the  bill  next  day.  It  was  not  much  over  fifteen 
pounds— a  mere  trifle  to  a  Younger  Son  with  four  hundred  a  year. 
And  then  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  warm  glow  of  pleasure 
in  her  eyes  as  she  took  the  "  Light  of  the  World  "  from  the  portfolio. 
Pictures  were  her  books,  and  she  took  them  home  to  read. 

At  last,  and  all  too  soon,  they  came  back  to  Carnarvon  Square. 

"  Good-bye,  Phil,"  said  Jack,  before  he  knocked  at  the  door. 
"  You  have  had  a  pleasant  day  ?  " 

"  Very  pleasant.  Jack  ;  and  all  through  you,"  she  replied.  "  Oh, 
what  a  good  thing  for  me  that  we  became  friends ! " 

He  thought  it  might  in  the  end  be  a  bad  thing  for  himself,  but 
he  did  not  say  so.  For  every  hour  plunged  the  unhappy  young 
man  deeper  in  the  ocean  of  love,  and  he  grew  more  than  ever  con- 
scious that  the  part  he  at  present  played  would  not  be  regarded 
with  favour  by  her  guardian. 

"  Jack,"  she  said,  while  her  hand  rested  in  his,  and  her  frank 
eyes  looked  straight  in  his  face  with  an  expression  in  which  there 
was  no  love  at  all — he  saw  that  clearly — but  only  free  and  childlike 
affection, — "  Jack — why  do  you  look  at  me  so  sadly  ? — Jack,  if  I 
were  like — if  I  were  meant  for  that  maiden  of  Arcadia  you  told 
me  of " 

"  Yes,  Phil  ?  " 

"  If  other  people  in  the  world  loved  me,  you  would  love  me  to© 
•  little,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

*  Hearken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 
•  There  is  no  joy  but  calm.' 
Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of  things  ? " 

Laweeitcb  Colqtjhoun  was  coming  home.  Phillis,  counting  the 
days,  remembered,  with  a  little  prick  of  conscience,  that  Jack 
Dunquerque  had  never  told  her  a  single  word  concerniug  her 
second  guardian.  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  as  old  as  Jose})h 
Jagenal.  She  pictured  a  grave  heavy  man,  with  massive  forehead, 
tiuck  black  hair,  and  a  responsible  manner.  She  knew  too  that 
there  was  to  be  a  change  in  her  life,  but  of  what  kind  she  could  not 
tell.  The  present  mode  of  living  was  happiness  enough  for  her :  a 
drive  with  Mrs.  Cassilis — odd  that  Phillis  could  never  remove  from 
herself  the  impression  that  Mrs.  Cassilis  disliked  her  ;  a  walk  with 
Joseph  to  his  office  and  back  in  the  morning  ;  a  day  of  occasional 
delight  with  her  best  friend,  Jack  the  unscrupulous;  her  di-awmg 
for  amusement  and  occupation ;  and  a  widely-increased  area,  si.  to 
speak,  of  dress  discussion  with  her  maid. 

Antoinette,  once  her  fellow-prisoner,  now  emancipated  like  her- 
self, informed  her  young  mistress  that  should  the  new  guanbau 
insist  on  a  return  to  captivity,  she,  Antoinette,  would  unmediatoly 
resign.  Her  devotion  to  Philhs,  she  explained,  was  unalterable; 
but,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  bard,  stone  walls,  in  her  own 
case,  did  make  a  prison.  Was  Mademoiselle  going  to  resign  all 
these  pleasures  ? — she  pointed  to  the  evening-dresses,  the  walking- 
dresses,  the  riding-habits — was  Mademoiselle  about  to  give  up 
taking  walks  when  and  where  she  pleased  ?  was  Mademoiselle  ready 
to  let  the  young  gentleman.  Monsieur  Dunquerque,  waste  his  life  in 
regrets — and  he  so  brave,  so  good  ?  Antoinette,  it  may  be  observed, 
had,  in  the  agreeable  society  of  Jane  the  housemaid,  Clarissa  the 
cook,  and  Victoria  Pamela,  assistant  in  either  department,  already 
received  enlightenment  in  the  usages  of  London  courtship.  She 
herself,  a  little  flirt  with  the  Norman  blue  eyes  and  light-brown  hair, 
was  already  the  object  of  a  devouring  passion  on  the  part  of  a  young 
gentleman  who  cut  other  gentlemen's  hair  in  a  neighbouring  street. 
Further,  did  Mademoiselle  reflect  on  the  wickedness  of  burying  her- 
self and  her  beautiful  eyes  out  of  everybody's  sight  ? 

A  change  was  inevitable.  Phillis  would  wilUngly  have  stayed 
on  at  Carnarvon  Square,  where  the  Twins  amused  her,  and  the 
lawyer  Joseph  was  kind  to  her.  But  Mrs.  Cassilis  expkined  that 
this  was  impossible ;  that  steps  would  have  to  be  taken  with  regaid 
to  her  future ;  and  that  the  wishes  of  her  guardian  must  be  con- 
sulted till  she  was  of  age. 

"  You  are  now  nineteen,  my  dear.  You  have  two  years  to  wait. 
Then  you  will  come  into  possession  of  your  fortime,  and  you  will  be 
youx  own  mistress,  at  liberty  to  live  where  and  how  you  please." 
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Phillis  listened,  but  made  no  reply.  It  was  a  new  thonfrlit  to 
her  that  in  two  years  she  would  be  ])ersonal]y  responsible  for  the 
conduct  and  managumcnt  of  her  own  life,  obliged  to  think  and 
decide  for  herself,  and  underttikint;  all  the  responsibilities  and 
consequences  of  her  own  actions.  Then  she  remembered  Abraham 
Dyson's  warning  and  maxims.  They  once  fell  unheeded  on  her 
brain,  which  was  under  strict  ward  and  tutelage,  just  like  exhorta- 
tions to  avoid  the  sins  of  the  world  on  the  ears  of  convent  girls. 
Kow  she  remembered  them. 

"  Life  is  made  up  of  meeting  bills  drawn  on  the  future  by  the 
improvidence  of  youth." 

This  was  a  very  mysterious  maxim,  and  one  which  had  often 
puzzled  her.     Now  she  began  to  understand  what  was  meant. 

"  The  consequences  of  our  own  actions  are  what  men  call  fate. 
They  accompany  us  like  our  shadows." 

Hitherto,  she  thought,  she  had  had  no  chance  of  performing  any 
action  of  her  own  at  all.  Siie  forgot  how  she  asked  Jack  Duuquerque 
to  luncheon  and  went  to  the  Tower  with  him. 

"  Every  moment  of  a  working  life  may  be  a  decisive  victory." 

That  would  begin  in  two  years'  time. 

"  Brave  men  act ;  philosophers  discuss ;  cowards  run  away. 
The  brave  are  often  killed ;  the  talkers  are  always  left  behind ; 
the  cowards  are  caught  and  cashiered." 

Better  to  act  and  be  killed  than  to  run  away  and  be  disgraced, 
thought  Phillis.  That  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered  in  two  years' 
iime. 

"Women  see  things  through  the  haze  of  a  foolish  education. 
They  manage  their  ailairs  badly  because  they  are  unable  to  reason. 
You,  Phillis,  who  have  never  learned  to  read,  are  the  mistress  of 
your  own  mind.  Keep  it  clear.  Get  information  and  remember  it. 
Learn  by  hearing  and  watching." 

She  was  still  learning — learning  something  new  every  day. 

"  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  complete  your  education,  Phillis. 
That  must  be  done  by  some  one  el.'^o.  When  it  is  finished  you  will 
understand  the  whole.     But  do  not  be  in  a  hurry." 

When  would  the  finisher  of  her  education  come?  Was  it 
Lawrence  Colqiihoun?  And  how  would  it  In?  finished?  Surely 
some  time  in  the  next  two  years  would  complete  the  edifice,  and 
she  would  step  out  into  the  world  at  twenty-one,  her  own  mistress4 
responsible  for  her  actions,  ecjuipped  at  all  points  to  meet  the 
chances  and  dangers  of  her  life. 

So  she  waited,  argued  with  herself,  and  counted  the  days. 

Mi'antime  her  CDiiduct  towards  the  Twins  inspired  the.se  young 
men  with  mingled  feelings  of  uncertainty  and  pleiusure.  She  made 
their  breakfast,  was  considerate  in  the  morning,  and  did  not  ask 
them  to  talk.  When  the  little  dialogue  mentioned  in  an  early 
|hai)ter  was  finished,  she  would  herself  pick  out  a  flower — tliero 
<\ere  always  flowers  on  the  table,  in  deference  to  their  artistic  tftstoa 
i— for  their  buttonholes,  and  desimtch  them  with  a  smile. 

Tliat  was  very  satisfactory. 
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At  diBner,  too,  she  wonld  turn  from  one  to  the  other  while  they 
discoursed  sublimely  on  Art  in  its  higher  aspects.  They  took  it  for 
admiration.  It  was  in  reality  curiosity  to  know  what  they  meant. 
After  dinner  she  would  too  often  confine  her  conversation  t<> 
Joseph.  On  these  occasions  the  brethren  would  moodily  disapptai', 
and  retire  to  their  own  den,  where  they  lit  pipes  and  smoked  in 
silence. 

In  point  of  fact  they  were  as  vain  as  a  brace  of  peacocks,  and  as 
jealous  as  a  domestic  pet,  if  attention  were  shown  by  the  young  lady 
to  any  but  themselves. 

Ctesar,  it  may  be  observed,  quickly  learned  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  habits  of  Phillis  and  those  of  his  masters.  He  never  now 
offered  to  take  the  former  into  a  public-house,  while  he  ostenta- 
tiously, so  to  speak,  paraded  his  knowledge  of  the  adjacent  bars 
when  convoying  the  Twins. 

One  afternoon  Phillis  took  it  into  her  head  to  carry  up  tea  to  the 
Twins  herself. 

Cornelius  was,  as  usual,  sound  asleep  in  an  easy-chair;  his  head 
half  resting  upon  one  hand,  and  his  pale  cheek  lit  up  with  a  sweet 
and  childlike  smile — he  was  dreaming  of  vintage  wines.  He  looked 
sweetly  poetical,  and  it  was  a  thousand  pities  that  his  nose  was  so 
red.  On  the  table  lay  his  blotting-pad,  and  on  it,  clean  and  spotless, 
was  the  cook  destined  to  receive  his  epic  poem. 

Phillis  touched  the  Divine  Bard  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 
He  thought  it  was  Jane ;  stretched,  yawned,  relapsed,  and  then 
awoke,  fretful,  like  a  child  of  five  months, 

"  Give  me  the  tea,"  he  grumbled.  "  Too  sweet  again,  I  dare  say, 
like  yesterday." 

"  No  sugar  at  all  in  it,  Mr.  Cornelius." 
He  sprang  into  consciousness  at  the  voice. 
"  My  dear  Miss  Fleming  I     Is   it  really  you  ?    You  have  con- 
descended to  visit  the  Workshop,  and  you  find  the  Labourer  asleep. 
I  feel  like  a  sentinel  found  slumbering  at  his  post.     Pray  do  not 
think — it  is  an  accident  quite  novel  to  me — the  exhaustion  of  con- 
tinuous effort,  I  suppose." 
She  looked  about  the  room. 

"  I  see  books  ,  I  see  a  table ;  I  see  a  blotting-pad ;    and " 

She  actually,  to  the  Poet's  horror,  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
stitched  book,  with  Humphrey's  ornamental  title-page.  "  Kot  a 
word  written.     Where  is  your  work,  Mr.  Cornelius  ?  " 

'•■  I  work  at  poesy.  That  book.  Miss  Fleming,  is  for  the  reception 
of  my  great  epic  when  it  is  completed.  Non  ornnis  moriar.  There 
will  be  found  in  that  blank  book  the  structure  of  a  Lifetime.  I  shall 
live  by  a  single  work,  like  Homer." 

"  "What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  asked  Phillis.  She  set  the  tea  on  the 
table  and  sat  down,  looking  up  at  the  Poet,  who  rose  from  his  easy 
chair  and  made  answer,  walking  up  and  down  the  room : 

"  It  is  called  the  Upheaving  of  ^Ifrtd.  In  the  darkest  moments 
of  .^Elfred's  life,  while  he  is  hiding  amid  the  Somersetshire  moras.ses, 
comes  the  Spirit  of  his  Career,  and  guides  him  in  a  vision,  step  by 
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step,  to  his  crowning  triumphs.  Episodes  are  introduced.  Tlial 
of  the  swineherd  and  the  milkmaid  is  a  delicate  pastoral,  which  1 
hope  will  stand  side  by  side  with  the  Daphnis  and  Cliloe.  When 
it  is  finished,  would  you  like  me  to  read  you  a  few  cantos?' 

"No,  thank  you  very  much,"  said  Phillis.  "  I  think  I  know  all 
that  I  want  to  know  about  Alfred.  Disguised  as  a  neatherd,  he  took 
refuge  in  Athelney,  where  one  day,  being  set  to  bake  some  cakes  by 
the  woman  of  the  cottage,  he  became  so  absorbed  in  his  own  meditt^ 
tions  that I  never  thought  it  a  very  interesting  story." 

"  The  loTBS  of  the  swineherd  and  the  milkmaid "  the  Poet 

began. 

"  Yes,"  Phillis  interrupted,  unfeelingly.  "  But  I  hardly  think  I 
care  much  for  swineherds.  And  if  I  had  been  Alfred  I  should  have 
liked  the  stupid  story  about  the  cakes  forgotten.  Can't  you  writ« 
me  some  words  for  music,  Mr.  Cornelius  ?  Do,  and  I  will  sing  them 
to  something  or  other.  Or  write  some  verses  on  subjects  that 
people  care  to  hear  about,  as  Wordsworth  did.  My  guardian  used 
to  read  Wordsworth  to  me." 

"  Wordsworth  could  not  write  a  real  epic,"  said  Cornelius. 

"Could  he  not?  Perhaps  he  preferred  writing  other  things. 
Now  I  must  carry  Mr.  Humphrey  his  tea.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius ;  and  do  not  go  to  sleep  again." 

Humphrey,  too,  was  asleep  on  his  sofa.  EaflFaelle  himself  could 
not  have  seemed  a  more  ideal  painter.  The  very  lights  of  the  after- 
noon harmonized  with  the  purple  hue  of  his  velvet  coat,  the  soft 
brown  silkiness  of  his  beard,  and  his  high  pale  forehead.  Like  his 
brother,  Humphrey  spoiled  the  artistic  effect  by  that  unlucky  red- 
ness of  the  nose. 

The  same  awakening  was  performed. 

"  I  have  just  found  your  brother,"  said  Phillis,  "  at  work  on 
Poetry." 

"  Noble  fellow,  Cornelius ! "  murmured  the  Artist.  "  Always  at 
it  Always  with  nose  to  the  grindstone.  He  will  overdo  it  some 
day." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Phillis,  with  a  gleam  in  her  eye.  "  I  sincerely 
hope  not.  Perhaps  he  is  stronger  than  he  looks.  And  what  are  you 
doing,  Mr.  Humphrey?  " 

"  You  found  me  asleep.  The  bow  stretched  too  long  must  snap 
or  be  unbent." 

"  Yes,"  said  Phillis;  "you  were  exhausted  with  work." 

"  My  great  picture — no,  it  is  not  on  the  canvas,"  for  Phillis  was 
looking  at  the  bare  easel. 

"  Where  is  it,  then  ?    Do  show  it  to  me." 

"  When  the  groups  are  complete  I  will  let  you  criticize  them. 
It  may  Ik)  that  1  shall  learn  something  from  an  artless  and  uncou- 
Tentional  nature  like  your  own." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Phillis.  "  Tliat  is  a  compliment,  I  am  sure. 
What  is  the  subject  of  the  picture?  " 

"It  is  the  'iiirth  of  the  Renai.ssance.'  An  allegorical  picture. 
There  will  be  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  fijjures  in  the  com- 
yoaition." 
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"  The  '  Eirth  of  the  Eenaissance,' "  Phillis  mused.  "  I  think  1 
know  all  ahoiit  that.  'On  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  the  year 
1433,  the  dispersed  Greeks  made  their  way  to  the  kingdoms  of  the 
West,  carrying  with  them  Byzantine  learning  and  culture.  Italy 
became  the  chosen  home  of  these  exiles.  The  almost  simultaneous 
invention  of  printing,  coupled  with  an  outburst  of  genius  in  painting 
and  poetry,  and  a  new-born  thirst  for  classical  knowledge,  made  up 
what  is  knowTi  by  the  name  of  the  Eenaissance.*  That  is  what  my 
guardian  told  me  one  night.  I  think  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
picture  on  that  subject.  Sit  down  now  and  draw  me  a  girl's  face." 
He  shook  Ms  head. 
"  Art  cannot  be  forced,"  he  replied. 

"Mr.  Humphrey,"— her  eyes  began  to  twinkle, — "when  you  have 
time — I  should  not  like  to  force  your  Art,  but  when  you  have  time 
— paint  me  a  little  group:  yourself,  Mr.  Cornelius,  and  Caesar,' in  the 
morning  walk.  You  may  choose  for  the  moment  of  illustration 
either  your  going  into  or  your  coming  out  of  the  Carnarvon  Arms; 
when  you  intend  to  have  or  when  you  have  had  your  little  whack." 
She  laughed  and  ran  away. 

Humphrey  sat  upright,  and  gazed  at  the  door  through  which  she 
fled.  Then  he  looked  round  helplessly  for  his  brother,  who  was  not 
there. 

"  Little  whack !  "  he  murmured.  "  Where  did  she  learn  the 
phrase  ?  And  how  does  she  know  that — Caesar  could  not  have  told 
her." 

He  was  very  sad  all  the  evening,  and  opened  his  heart  to  his 
brother  when  they  sought  the  Studio  at  nine,  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual. 

"  I  wish  she  had  not  come,"  he  said ;  "  she  makes  unpleasant  re- 
marks." 

"  She  does ;  she  laughed  at  my  epic  to-day."  The  Poet,  who  sat 
in  a  dressing-gown,  drew  the  cord  tigViter  round  his  waist,  and 
tossed  up  his  head  with  a  gesture  of  indignation. 
"  And  she  laughed  at  my  picture." 
"  She  is  dangerous,  Hum]ihrey." 

"She  watches  people  when  they  go  for  a  morning  walk,  Cor- 
nelius, and  makes  allusion  to  the  Carnarvon  Arms  and  to  afternoon 
naps." 

"  If,  Humphrey,  we  have  once  or  twice  been  obUged  to  go  to  the 

Carnarvon  Arms " 

"  Or  have  been  surprised  into  an  afternoon  nap,  Cornelius " 

"  That  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  ashamed  to  have  the  sub- 
jects mentioned.  I  should  hope  that  this  young  lady  would  not 
speak  of  Us — of  You,  brother  Humphrey,  and  of  MyseK — save  with 
reverence. " 

"  She  has  no  reverence,  brother  Cornelius." 
"  Jane  certainly  tells  me,"  said- the  Poet,  "  that  a  short  time  ago 
she  brought  Mr.  Eonald  Dunquerque,  then  a  complete  stranger,  to 
my  room,  when  I  happened  by  the  rarest  accident  to  be  asleep,  and 
fthowed  me  to  him," 
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"  If  (MM  could  hope  that  she  was  actuated  only  by  respect !  But 
no,  I  hardly  dare  to  think  that.  Then,  I  suppose,  she  brought  her 
visitor  to  the  Studio." 

"  Brother  Humphrey,  we  always  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time." 

"  Mutatis  mntandis,  my  dear  Cornelius.  I  design,  you  write  ;  I 
group,  you  clothe  your  conceptions  in  undying  words.  Perhaps  we 
both  shall  live.  It  was  on  the  same  day  that  she  drew  the  sketch 
of  me  asleep."  Humphrey's  mind  was  still  running  on  the  want  ol 
respect     "  Here  it  is." 

" Forsitan  hoc  nomen  nostrum  miscehitur  tills"  resumed  the  Poet, 
looking  at  the  sketch,  "  The  child  has  a  wonderful  gift  at  catching 
a  likeness.  If  it  were  not  for  the  annoyancis  one  might  feel  pleasei 
The  girl  is  young  and  pretty.  If  our  years  are  double  what  they 
should  be,  our  hearts  are  half  our  years." 

"  They  are.    We  cannot  be  angry  with  her." 

"  Impossible." 

"  Dear  little  Phillis ! " — she  was  a  good  inch  taller  than  either  of 
the  Twins,  who,  indeed,  were  exactly  the  same  height,  and  it  was 
five  feet  four — "  she  is  charming  in  spite,  perhaps  on  account,  of 
her  faults.     Her  property  is  in  the  Funds,  you  said,  Cornelius? " 

"  Three-per-cents.  Fifty  thousand  pounds — fifteen  hundred  a 
year  ;  which  is  about  half  what  Joseph  pays  income-tax  upon.  A 
pleasant  income,  brother  Humphrey." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say."  Humphrey  tossed  the  question  of  money 
Ifiide.  "  You  and  I,  Cornelius,  are  among  the  few  who  care  notfiing 
about  three-per-cents.  What  is  money  to  us  ?  what  have  we  to  do 
with  incomes?  Art,  glorious  Art,  brother,  is  our  mistress.  She 
pays  us,  not  in  sordid  gold,  but  in  smiles,  in  gleams  of  a  heaven  not 
to  be  reached  by  the  common  herd,  in  skies  of  a  radiance  visible 
only  to  the  votary's  eye." 

Cornelius  sighed  response.  It  was  thus  that  the  brothers  kept 
up  the  sacred  flame  of  artistic  enthusiasm.  Pity  that  they  were 
compelled  to  spend  their  working  hours  in  subjection  to  sleep 
instead  of  Art.  Our  actions  and  our  principles  are  so  often  at 
Variance  that  their  case  is  not  uncommon. 

Then  they  had  their  first  split  soda;  then  they  lit  their  pipes; 
for  it  was  ten  o'clock.  Phillis  was  gone  to  bed ;  Joseph  was  in  his 
own  room ;  the  fire  was  bright  and  the  hearth  clean.  The  Twins 
Bat  at  opposite  sides,  with  the  "  materials  "  on  a  chess-table  between 
them,  and  prepared  to  make  the  usual  night  of  it. 

"  Cornelius,"  said  Humphrey,  "  Joseph  is  greatly  changed  since 
she  came." 

The  Poet  sat  np  and  leaned  forward,  with  a  nod  signifying 
'joncurrence. 

"He  is,  Himiphrey;  now  you  mention  it,  he  is.  And  you 
think " 

"  I  am  afraid,  Cornelius,  that  Joseph,  a  most  thoughtful  man  ii 
general,  andiiuite  awake  to  the  re.'^iKnisiliilities  of  his  position " 

"  It  ifl  not  every  younger  sou,  brother  Humphrey,  who  haa  two 
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men  like  onrselves  to  maintain  in  a  befitting  manner.  Posterity 
will  reward  him." 

"  Quite  so.  But  I  fear,  brother  Cornelius,  that  Joseph  has 
thought  of  changing  his  condition  in  life." 

Cornelius  turned  pale. 

"  He  has  her  to  breakfast  with  him ;  she  walks  to  the  office  with 
him;  she  makes  him  talk  at  dinner.  Joseph  never  used  to  talk 
with  us.  He  sits  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner.  He  used  to  go 
straight  to  his  own  room. 

"This  is  grave,"  said  the  Poet.  "You  must  not,  my  dear 
Humphrey,  have  the  gorgeous  colouring  and  noble  execution  of 
your  groups  spoiled  by  the  sordid  cares  of  life.  If  Joseph  marries, 
you  and  I  would  be  thrown  upon  the  streets,  so  to  speak.  What 
is  two  hundi-ed  a  year  ?  " 

"  Nor  must  you,  my  dear  brother,  have  the  delicate  fancies 
of  your  brain  shaken  up  and  clouded  by  mean  and  petty  anxieties." 

"  Humphrey,"  said  the  Poet,  "  come  to  me  in  half  an  hour  in  the 
Workshop.     This  is  a  time  for  Action." 

It  was  only  half-past  ten,  and  the  night  was  but  just  begun. 
He  buttoned  his  dressing-gown  across  his  chest,  tightened  the  cord, 
and  strode  solemnly  out  of  the  room.  The  Painter  heard  his  foot 
descend  the  stairs. 

"  Excellent  Cornelius,"  he  murmured,  lighting  his  second  pipe; 
"  he  lives  but  for  others." 

Joseph  was  sitting  as  usual  before  a  pile  of  papers.  It  was  quite 
true  that  PhiUis  was  brightening  up  the  life  of  this  hard-working 
lawyer.  His  early  breakfast  was  a  time  of  pleasure ;  his  walk  to 
the  oflBce  was  not  a  sohtary  one ;  he  looked  forward  to  dinner ;  and 
he  found  the  evenings  tolerable.  Somehow,  Joseph  Jagenal  had 
never  known  any  of  the  little  agremens  of  life.  From  bed  to  desk, 
from  desk  to  bed,  save  when  a  dinner-party  became  a  necessity,  had 
been  his  life  from  the  day  his  articles  were  signed. 

"You,  Cornelius?"  He  looked  up  from  his  work,  and  laid 
down  his  pen.     "  This  is  unexpected." 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you,  as  usual,  at  work,  Joseph.  We  are 
a  hard-working  family.  You  with  law-books;  poor  Humphi-ey  and 
I  with But  never  mind." 

He  sighed  and  sat  down. 

"  Why  poor  Humphrey  ?  " 

"  Joseph,  we  were  happy  before  this  young  lady  came.* 

"  What  has  Phillis  done  ?  Why,  we  were  then  old  fogies,  with 
our  bachelor  ways ;  and  she  has  roused  us  up  a  little.  Aid  again, 
why  poor  Humphrey  ?  " 

"  We  were  settled  down  in  a  quiet  stream  of  labour,  thinking 
that  there  would  be  no  change.  I  see  a  great  change  coming  over 
IS  now." 

"WTiat  change?" 

"  Joseph,  if  it  were  not  for  Humphrey  I  should  rejoice.  I  should 
say,  '  Take  her;  be  happy  in  your  own  way.'  For  me,  I  only  sing 
vf  love.    I  might  perhaps  sing  as  well  in  a  garret  and  on  a  orubt 
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of  bread ;  therefore  it  matters  nothing.  It  is  for  Humphrey  thai 
I  feel.  How  can  that  delicately-organized  creature,  to  whom  warmth, 
comfort  and  ease  are  as  necessary  as  sunshine  to  the  flower,  face  the 
outer  world  ?  For  his  sake  I  ask  you,  Joseph,  to  reconsider  your 
project,  and  pause  before  you  commit  yourself." 

Joseph  was  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  estimate  which  one  Twin 
invariably  made  of  the  other ,  but  the  reason  for  malung  it  staggered 
him.  He  actually  blushed.  Being  forty  years  of  age,  a  bachelor, 
and  a  lawyer — on  all  these  grounds  presumably  acquainted  with 
the  world  and  with  the  sex — he  blushed  on  being  accused  of  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  tendency  in  the  direction  of  marriage. 

"  This  is  the  strangest  whim !  "  he  said.  "  Why,  Cornelius,  I  am 
as  likely  to  marry  Phillis  Fleming  as  I  am  to  send  Humphrey  into 
the  cold.  Dismiss  the  thought  at  once,  and  let  the  matter  be 
mentioned  no  more.     Good-night,  Cornelius." 

He  turned  to  his  papers  again  with  the  look  of  one  who  wishes 
to  be  alone.  These  Twins  were  a  great  pride  to  him,  but  he  could 
not  help  sometimes  feeling  the  slightest  possible  annoyance  that 
they  were  not  as  other  men.  Still  they  were  his  charge,  and  in 
their  future  glory  his  own  name  would  play  an  honoifrable  part. 

"Good-night,  Cornelius.  It  is  good  of  you  to  think  of  Hum- 
phrey first.  I  shall  not  marry — either  the  child  Phillis  Fleming 
01  aoy  other  woman." 

"Good-night,  my  dear  Joseph.  You  have  relieved  my  mind 
of  8  great  anxiety.     Good-night." 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  door  opened  again. 

Joseph  looked  round  impatiently. 

Tliis  time  it  was  Humphrey.  The  light  shone  picturesquely  on 
his  great  brown  beard,  so  carefully  trimmed  and  brushed;  on  the 
velvet  jacket,  in  the  pockets  of  which  were  his  hands;  and  on  his 
soft,  large,  limpid  eyes,  so  full  of  unutterable  artistic  perception, 
such  lustrous  passion  for  colour  and  for  form. 

"Well,  Humphrey!"  Joseph  exclaimed,  with  more  sharpness 
than  he  was  wont  to  display  to  his  brothers.  "  Are  you  come  here 
on  the  same  wise  errand  as  Cornelius  ?  " 

"  Has  Cornelius  been  with  you  ? "  asked  the  Painter  artlessly. 
"  WTiat  did  Cornelius  come  to  you  for  ?  Poor  fellow !  he  is  not  ill, 
1  hnist.     I  thought  he  took  very  Uttle  dinner  to-day. " 

"  Tut,  tut !     Don't  you  know  why  he  came  here  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,  brother  Joseph."  This  was  of  course  strictly 
ti'je,  because  Cornelius  had  not  told  him.  Guesses  are  not  evidence. 
"  A.ud  it  hardly  matters,  does  it  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  sweet  smilei,. 
"  b'of  myself,  I  come  because  I  have  a  thing  to  say." 

"  Well  ?     Come,  Humphrey,  don't  beat  about  the  bush," 

"  it  is  about  Miss — Fleming." 

"  Ah ! " 

"  You  guess  already  what  I  have  to  say,  my  dear  Joseph.  It  ia 
this.  I  have  watched  the  birth  and  growth  of  your  passion  for  this 
yoi'.fig  lady.  In  "some  resjiccts  I  am  not  surprised.  She  is  certainly 
piquante  as  well  as  pretty.  But,  my  dear  Joseph,  there  is  Cornelius." 
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Joseph  beat  the  tattoo  on  his  chair. 

"  Ilumphrey,"  he  groaned,  "  I  know  all  Cornelins's  virtnes." 

"  But  not  the  fragile  nature  of  his  beautifully  subtle  brain. 
That,  Joseph,  I  alone  know,  I  tremble  to  think  what  would 
become  of  that — that  de'icice  musnrum,  were  he  to  be  deprived  of 
the  little  luxuries  which  are  to  him  necessities.  A  poet's  brain, 
Joseph,  is  not  a  thing  lightly  to  be  dealt  with." 

Joseph  was  touched  at  this  appeal. 

"You  are  really,  Humphrey,  the  most  tender-hearted  pair  of 
creatures  I  ever  saw.  Would  that  all  the  world  were  like  you! 
Take  my  assurance,  if  that  will  comfort  you,  that  I  have  no  thought 
whatever  of  marrying  Phillis  Fleming." 

"Joseph," — Humphrey  grasped  his  hand, — "this  is  indeed  a 
Bacrifice." 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  Joseph  sharply.  "  Sacrifice?  Nonsense j 
And  please  remember,  Humphrey,  that  I  am  acting  as  the  young 
lady's  guardian ;  that  she  is  an  heiress ;  that  she  is  intrusted  to 
me ;  and  that  it  would  be  an  unworthy  breach  of  trust  if  I  were 
even  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  Besides  which,  I  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lawrence  Colquhoun,  who  is  coming  home  immediately.  It 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  young  lady  will  remain  longer  under 
my  charge.     Good-night,  Humphrey." 

"  I  had  a  thing  to  say  to  Joseph,"  said  Humphrey,  going  up  to 
the  Workshop,  "  and  I  said  it." 

"  I  too  had  a  thing  to  say,"  said  the  Poet,  "  and  I  said  it." 

"  Cornelius,  you  are  the  most  unselfish  creature  in  the  world." 

"  Humphrey,  you  are — I  have  always  maintained  it — too 
thoughtful,  much  too  thoughtful,  for  others.  Joseph  will  not 
marry." 

"  I  know  it ;  and  my  mind  is  relieved.  Brother,  shall  we  split 
another  soda  ?    It  is  only  eleven. " 

Joseph  took  up  his  paper.  He  neither  smoked  nor  drank  brandy- 
and-socla,  finding  in  his  work  occupation  which  left  him  no  time  foi 
either.  To-night,  however,  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  beat 
upon  the  words  before  him. 

He  to  marry  ?  And  to  marry  Phillis  ?  The  thought  was  new 
and  startling.  He  put  it  from  him;  but  it  came  back.  And  w}?y 
not  ?  ht)  asked  himself.  Why  should  not  he,  as  well  as  the  rest  ^i 
mankind,  have  his  share  of  love  and  beauty  ?  To  be  sure,  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  confidence,  as  he  told  Humphrey.  But  Colquhoun 
was  coming :  he  was  a  young  man — his  own  age — only  forty ;  he 
would  not  care  to  have  a  girl  to  look  after ;  he  would — again  he 
put  the  thought  behind  him. 

But  all  night  long  Joseph  Jagenal  dreamed  a  strange  dream, 
in  which  soft  voices  whispered  things  in  his  ears,  and  he  thi'illed 
in  his  sleep  at  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress.  He  could  not  see  her 
face, — dreams  are  always  so  absurdly  imperfect  — but  he  recognized 
her  figure,  and  it  was  that  of  Phillis  Flemiofl' 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

•'  She  never  yet  was  fooliBh  that  was  fair." 

Thb  days  sped  on ;  but  each  day,  as  it  vanished,  made  Phillis's 
heart  sadder,  because  it  brought  her  guardian  nearer,  and  the 
second  great  change  in  her  life,  she  thought,  was  inevitable. 
Think  of  a  girl,  brought  up  a  cloistered  nun,  finding  her  liberty 
for  a  few  short  weeks,  and  then  ordered  back  to  her  whitewashed 
celL  Phillis's  feelings  as  regards  Lawrence  Colquhoun's  return 
were  coloured  by  tliis  fear.  It  seemed  as  if,  argument  and  prolia- 
bility  notwitlistanding,  she  might  be  suddenly  and  peremptorily 
carried  back  to  prison,  without  the  consolations  of  a  maid,  because 
Antoinette,  as  we  know,  would  refuse  to  accompany  her,  or  the 
kindly  society  of  poor  old  Abraham  Dyson,  now  lying  in  a  synony- 
mous bosom. 

A  short  three  weeks  since  her  departure  from  Highgate ;  a  short 
six  weeks  since  Mr.  Dyson's  death;  and  the  world  was  all  so 
different.  She  looked  back  on  herself,  with  her  old  ideas,  contemp- 
tuously. "  Poor  Phillis! "  she  thought,  "  she  knew  so  little."  And 
as  happens  to  every  one  of  us,  in  every  successive  stage  of  life,  she 
seemed  to  herself  now  to  know  everything.  Life  without  the  sub- 
lime conceit  of  being  uplifted,  by  reason  of  superior  inward  light 
and  greater  outward  experience,  above  other  men,  would  be  but 
a  poor  thing.  Phillis  thought  she  had  the  Key  to  Universal 
Knowledge,  and  that  she  was  on  the  high-road  to  make  that  part 
of  her  life  which  should  begin  in  two  years'  time  easy,  happy,  and 
clear  of  pitfalls.  From  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  Joe  the 
crossing-sweeper,  we  aU  think  in  exactly  the  same  way.  And  when 
the  ages  bring  experience,  and  experience  does  not  blot  out  memory 
we  recall  our  old  selves  with  a  kind  of  shame — wonder  that  we  did 
not  drop  into  the  snare,  and  perish  miserably ;  and  presently  fall  to 
thankmg  God  that  we  are  rid  of  a  Fool. 

A  fortnight.  Phillis  counted  the  days,  and  drew  a  historical 
record  of  every  one.  Jack  came  three  times:  once  after  Mrs. 
Cassilis's  dinner ;  once  when  ho  took  lier  to  the  Tower  of  London ; 
and  once — 1  have  been  obliged  to  omit  tliis  third  visit — when  he 
eat  for  his  portrait,  and  Phillis  drew  him  full  length,  leaning 
against  the  mautelslielf,  with  his  hands  in  his  jiockets — not  a 
graceful  attitude,  but  an  easy  one,  and  new  to  Phillis,  who  thought 
it  characteristic.  She  caught  Jat-k's  cheerful  spirit  too,  and  tixed 
it  by  a  touch  in  the  gleam  of  his  eye.  Mrs.  Cassilis  came  four 
times,  and  on  each  occasion  took  the  girl  for  a  drive,  lx)ught  some- 
thing for  her,  and  sent  the  bill  to  Josejjh  Jagenai.  On  each  occar 
aion,  also,  she  asked  particularly  for  Lawrence  Colquhoun.  There 
were  the  little  events  with  the  Twins  which  wo  havo  recorded ;  and 
there  were  walks  with  Cajsar  al)out  the  6(iuare.  Once  Joseph 
Jai;enal  took  her  to  a  i>icturo-i;alIurj,  whore  sh«  wanted  to  slay  and 
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copy  everything ;  it  was  her  first  introduction  to  the  higher  Art, 
and  she  was  half  delighted,  half  confused.  If  Art  critics  were  not 
Buch  humbugs,  and  did  not  pretend  to  feel  what  they  do  not,  they 
*night  help  the  world  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  glories  of 
painters.  As  it  is,  they  are  the  only  people,  except  preachers,  to 
whom  unreal  gush  is  allowed  by  gods  and  men.  After  all,  as  no 
Art  critic  of  the  modern  unintelligible  gush-and-conceit  school  can 
paint  or  draw,  perhaps  if  they  were  not  to  gush  and  pile  up  Alpine 
heaps  of  words  they  would  be  found  out  for  shallow  wind-bags. 
The  ideal  critic  in  Art  is  the  great  Master  who  sits  above  the  fear  of 
rivalry  or  the  imputation  of  envy;  in  Literature  it  is  the  great 
writer  from  whom  praise  is  honoiired  and  dispraise  the  admonition 
of  a  teacher ;  in  the  Drama,  the  man  who  himself  has  moved  the 
House  with  his  words,  and  can  afford  to  look  on  a  new  rising  play- 
wright with  kindliness. 

Phillis  in  the  Art  Gallery  was  the  next  best  critic  to  the  calm 
and  impartial  Master.  She  was  herself  artist  enough  to  understand 
the  difficulties  of  art;  she  had  that  intense,  and  real  feeling  for 
form  and  colour  which  Humphrey  Jagenal  affected ;  and  her  taste 
in  Art  was  good  enough  to  overmaster  her  sympathy  with  the 
subject.  Some  people  are  ready  to  weep  at  a  tragical  subject,  how- 
ever coarse  the  daub,  just  as  they  weep  at  the  fustian  of  an  Adelphi 
melodrama ;  Phillis  was  ready  to  weep  when  the  treatment  and  the 
subject  together  were  worthy  of  her  tears.  It  seems  as  if  she  must 
have  had  her  nature  chilled ;  but  it  is  not  so. 

Time,  which  ought  to  be  represented  as  a  locomotive  engine, 
moved  on,  and  brought  Lawrence  Colquhoun  at  length  to  London. 
He  went  first  to  Joseph  Jagenal's  oflfice,  and  heard  that  his  ward 
was  in  safe-keeping  with  that  very  safe  solicitor. 

"  It  was  difficult,"  Joseph  explained,  "  to  know  what  to  do. 
After  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Dyson  she  was  left  alone  in  the  places 
with  no  more  responsible  person  than  a  housekeeper.  So,  as  soon 
as  the  arrangement  could  be  made,  I  brought  her  to  my  own  house. 
Three  old  bachelors  might  safely,  I  thought,  be  trusted  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  young  lady." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Colquhoun.  "  You  have 
removed  a  great  weight  off  my  mind.     What  sort  of  a  girl  is  she?  " 

Joseph  began  to  describe  her.  As  he  proceeded  he  warmed  with 
his  subject,  and  delineated  a  young  lady  of  such  passing  charms  ol 
person  and  mind  that  Colquhoun  was  terrified. 

"  My  dear  Jagenal,  if  you  were  not  such  a  steady  old  file  1 
should  think  you  were  in  love  with  her." 

"  My  love  days  are  over,"  said  the  man  of  conveyances.  "  That 
is,  I  never  had  any.  But  you  will  find  Phillis  Fleming  everything 
that  you  can  desire.  Except,  of  course,"  he  added,  "  in  respect  to 
her  education.  It  certainly  is  awkward  that  she  does  not  know 
how  to  read." 

"  Not  know  how  to  read  ?  " 

*'  And  so,  you  see,"  said  the  lawyer,  completing  the  story  we 
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know  already,  "  Mr.  Dyson's  property  will  go  into  Chancery, 
Because  Phil  lis  Fleming  has  never  learnt  to  read,  and  because  we 
cannot  find  that  chapter  on  the  Coping-stone." 

"  Uang  the  Coping-stone!  "  ejaculated  Colquhoun.  "  I  think  I 
will  go  and  see  her  at  once.  Will  you  let  me  dine  with  you  to- 
night ?  And  will  you  add  to  my  obligations  by  letting  her  stay 
on  with  you  till  I  can  arrange  something  for  her  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  doing  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know.  I  thought,  on  the  voyage,  that  I  would  do 
something  in  the  very-superior-lady-companion  way  for  her.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  thought  it  was  a  consitlerable  bore— the  whole 
thing.  But  she  seems  very  different  from  what  I  expected,  and 
perhaps  I  could  ask  my  cousin,  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  to  take  her  into 
her  own  house  for  a  time.  Poor  old  Dyson !  It  is  twelve  years  ago 
since  I  saw  him  last,  soon  after  he  took  over  the  child.  I  remember 
her  then,  a  solemn  little  thing,  with  big  eyes,  who  behaved  prettily. 
She  held  up  her  mouth  to  be  kissed  when  she  went  to  bed,  but  I 
suppose  she  won't  do  that  now." 

"  You  can  hardly  expect  it,  I  think,"  said  Joseph. 

"  Abraham  Dyson  talked  all  the  evening  about  his  grand  prin- 
ciples of  Female  Education.  I  was  not  interested,  except  that 
I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  child  who  was  to  bo  an  experiment.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  have  interfered  as  one  of  her  trustees.  I  left  the 
whole  thing  to  him,  you  see,  and  did  not  even  inquire  after  her 
welfare." 

"  You  two  were,  by  some  curious  error  of  judgment,  as  I  take 
it,  left  discretionary  trustees.  As  he  is  dead,  you  have  now  the 
care  of  Miss  Fleming's  fifty  thousand  pouuds.  Mr.  Dyson  left  it 
in  the  Funds,  where  he  found  it.  As  your  legal  adviser,  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn, I  strongly  recommend  you  to  do  the  same.  She  will  be 
entitled  to  the  control  and  management  of  it  on  coming  of  age,  but 
it  is  to  be  settled  on  herself  when  she  marries.  There  is  no  stipu- 
lation as  to  trustees'  consent.  So  that  you  only  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  young  lady  and  her  fortune  for  two  years." 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day.  Co](iuhoun  left  the  office,  and 
made  his  way  in  the  direction  of  Carnarvon  S'luare. 

As  he  ascended  the  steps  of  Number  Fifteen,  the  door  0]:>ened 
and  two  young  men  appeared.  One  was  dressed  in  a  short  frock, 
with  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole;  the  other  had  on  a  velvet  coat,  ami 
also  had  a  flower:  one  was  shaven  ;  the  other  wore  a  long  and  silkj 
beard.  Both  had  pale  faces  and  red  noses.  As  they  looked  at  tliti 
stranger  and  passed  him  down  the  steps,  Colquhoun  saw  that  they 
were  not  so  young  as  they  seemed  to  be:  there  were  crowsfeet 
round  the  eyes,  and  their  step  had  lost  a  httle  of  its  youthful 
buoyancy.  He  wondered  who  they  were,  and  sent  in  his  card  to 
Miss  Fleming. 

Uo  was  come,  then,  this  new  guardian.  Phillis  could  not  read 
the  card,  but  Jane,  the  maid,  told  her  his  name. 

IIo  was  come:  and  the  second  revolution  was  about  to  begin. 
Instinctively  Phillis's  first  tliought  was  that  there  would  be  uo 
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more  walks  with  Jack  Dunqnerqtia    "WTiy  she  felt  so  it  would  he 
hard  to  explain,  but  she  did. 

She  stood  up  to  welcome  him. 

She  saw  a  handsome  young-looking  man,  with  blue  eyes,  clear 
red  and  white  complexion,  regular  features,  a  brown  beard,  and  a 
curious  look  of  laziness  in  his  eyes.  They  were  eyes  which  showed 
a  repressed  power  of  animation.  They  lit  up  at  sight  of  his  ward, 
but  not  much. 

He  saw  a  girl  of  nineteen,  tall,  slight,  and  shapely;  a  girl  of 
fine  physique ;  a  girl  whose  eyes,  like  her  hair,  were  brown ;  the 
former  were  large  and  full,  but  not  with  the  fulness  of  short-sight ; 
the  latter  was  abundant,  and  was  tossed  up  in  the  simplest  fashion, 
which  is  also  the  most  graceful.  Lawrence  tlie  lazy  felt  his  pulse 
quicken  a  little  as  this  fair  creature  advanced,  with  perfect  grace  and  ■ 
self-possession,  to  greet  him.  He  noticed  that  her  dress  was  perfect, 
that  her  hands  were  small  and  delicate,  and  that  her  head  was 
shaped,  save  for  the  forehead,  which  was  low  and  broad,  like  that 
of  some  Greek  statue.  The  Greeks  knew  the  perfect  shape  of  the 
head,  but  they  made  the  forehead  too  narrow.  If  you  think  of  it, 
you  will  find  that  the  Yenus  of  ^lilo  would  have  been  more  divine 
Btill  had  her  brows  been  but  a  little  broader. 

"  My  ward  ?  "  he  said.  "  Let  us  make  acquaintance,  and  try  to 
like  each  other.     I  am  your  new  guardian." 

Phillis  looked  at  him  frankly  and  curiously,  letting  her  hand 
rest  in  his. 

"  When  I  saw  you  last — it  was  twelve  years  ago — you  were  a 
little  maid  of  seven.     Do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  1  think  I  do ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Are  you  really  my 
guardian  ?  " 

"  I  am  indeed.  Do  I  not  look  like  one?  To  be  sure,  it  is  my 
first  appearance  in  the  character." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Mr.  Dyson  was  so  old,"  she  said,  "  that  1  suppose  I  grew  to 
think  all  guardians  old  men." 

"  I  am  only  getting  old,"  he  sighed.  It  is  not  nice  to  feel  your- 
self going  to  get  old.  Wait  twenty  years,  and  you  will  begin  to 
feel  the  same,  perhaps.  But  though  I  am  thirty  years  younger  than 
Mr.  Dyson,  I  will  try  to  treat  you  exactly  as  he  did." 

Phillis's  face  fell,  and  she  drew  away  her  hand  sharply. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  cried.    "  But  I  am  afraid  that  will  not  do  any  more." 

"  Why,  Phillis — I  may  call  you  Phillis  since  T  am  your  guardian, 
may  I  not  ? — did  he  treat  you  badly  ?  Why  did  you  not  write  to 
me  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  write,  Mr.  Colquhoun — if  you  call  me  Phillis,  I  ought 
to  call  you  Lawrence,  ought  I  not,  because  you  are  not  old  ? — I  did 
not  write,  because  dear  old  Mr.  Dyson  treated  me  very  kindly,  and 
because  you  were  away  and  never  came  to  see  me,  and  because  I — I 
never  learned  to  write." 

By  this  time  Phillis  had  learned  to  feel  a  little  shame  at  not 
being  able  to  write. 
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" Besides," she  went  on,  "he  was  a  dear  old  man,  and  T  lovea 
him.  But  you  see,  Lawrence,  he  had  his  views — Joseph  Jagenal 
calls  them  crotcliets — and  he  never  let  me  go  outside  the  house. 
Now  I  am  free  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  being  a  prisoner  again.  If 
you  try  to  lock  me  up,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  break  the  bars  and  run 
away." 

"  You  shall  not  be  a  prisoner,  Phillis.  That  is  qnite  certain. 
We  shall  find  something  better  than  that  for  you.  But  it  cannot 
be  very  lively,  in  this  big  house,  all  by  yourself." 

"  Not  very  lively ;  but  1  am  quite  happy  here." 

"  Most  young  ladies  read  novels  to  pass  away  the  time." 

"  1  know,  poor  things."  Pliillis  looked  unutterable  sympathy. 
"Mr.  Dyson  used  to  say  that  the  sympathies  which  could  not  be 
quickened  by  history  were  so  dull  that  fiction  was  thrown  away 
upon  them." 

"  Did  you  never — I  mean,  did  he  never  read  you  novels  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  He  said  that  my  imagination  was  qnite  powerful  enough  to  be 
a  good  servant,  and  he  did  not  wish  it  to  become  my  master.  And 
then  there  was  something  el.se,  about  wanting  the  experience  of  life 
necessary  to  appreciate  fiction." 

"  Abraham  Dyson  was  a  wise  man,  Pliillis.  But  what  do  you  do 
all  day  •? " 

"  I  draw ;  I  talk  to  my  maid  Antoinette ;  I  give  the  Twins  their 
breakfast " 

"  Those  were  the  Twins — Mr.  Jagenal's  elder  brothers — whom 
I  met  on  the  steps,  I  suppose?  1  have  heard  of  them.  Apres, 
Phillis?" 

"  I  play  and  sing  to  myself;  I  go  out  for  a  walk  in  the  garden 
of  the  square;  1  go  to  Mr.  Jagenal's  oflSce,  and  walk  homo  with 
him;  and  I  look  after  my  wardrobe.  Then  I  sit  and  think  of 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard — put  it  all  away  in  my  memory,  or  I 
repeat  to  myself  over  again  some  of  the  poetry  which  I  learned  at 
Highgate." 

"  And  you  know  no  young  ladies  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  wish  I  did.  I  am  curious  to  talk  to  young  ladies— 
qnite  young  ladies,  you  know,  of  my  own  age.  I  want  to  compare 
myself  with  them,  and  find  out  my  faults.  You  will  tell  me  my 
(aults,  Lawrence,  will  you?" 

"  I  don't  quite  think  I  can  promise  that,  Phillis.  You  see,  yon 
might  retaliate ;  and  if  you  once  begin  telling  me  my  faults,  there 
would  be  no  end." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry  ! "  Phillis  looked  curiously  at  her  guardian  for 
some  outward  sign  or  token  of  the  old  Adam.  But  she  saw  none. 
"  Perhai)S  I  shall  find  them  out  some  time,  and  then  I  will  tell  you." 

"Heaven  forbid!"  he  said,  laughing.  "Now,  Phillis,  I  have 
been  asked  to  diuo  hero,  and  I  am  going  to  bo  at  your  service  all 
day.  It  is  only  one  o'clock.  ^Vhat  shall  we  do,  and  where  shall 
we  go?  " 

"  Anywhere,"  she  replied, "  anywhera   Take  me  into  the  crowded 
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streets,  and  let  me  look  at  the  people  and  the  shops.  I  like  that  best 
of  anything.     But  stay  and  have  luncheon  here  hrst." 

They  had  luncheon.  Colquhoun  confessed  to  himself  that  this 
was  a  young  lady  calculated  to  do  him  the  greatest  credit.  She 
acted  hostess  with  a  certain  dignity  which  sat  curiously  on  so  young 
a  girl,  and  which  she  had  learned  from  presiding  at  many  a  luncheon 
in  Mr.  Dyson's  old  age  among  his  old  friends,  when  her  guardian 
^ad  become  too  infirm  to  take  the  head  of  his  own  table.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  something  wanting.  Colqulioun's  practised  eye 
detected  that  at  once.  Phillis  was  easy,  graceful,  and  natural.  But 
she  had  not — the  man  of  the  world  noticed  what  Jack  Dunquerque 
failed  to  observe — she  had  not  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  social  tone 
which  can  only  come  by  practice  and  time.  The  elements,  however, 
were  there  before  him ;  his  ward  was  a  diamond  which  wanted  but 
a  little  polish  to  make  her  a  gem  of  the  first  water. 

After  luncheon  they  talked  again ;  this  time  with  a  little  more 
freedom.  Colquhoun  told  her  all  he  knew  of  the  father  who  was 
but  a  dim  and  distant  memory  to  her.  "  You  have  his  eyes,"  he 
eaid,  "and  you  have  his  mouth.  I  should  know  you  for  his 
daughter."  He  told  her  how  fond  this  straight  rider,  this  Nimrod 
of  the  hunting-field,  had  been  of  his  little  Phillis ;  how  one  evening 
after  mess  he  told  Colquhoun  that  he  had  made  a  will,  and  appointed 
him,  Lawrence,  with  Abraham  Dyson,  the  trustees  of  his  httle  girl. 

"I  have  been  a  poor  trustee,  Phillis,"  Lawrence  concluded. 
"  But  I  was  certain  that  you  were  in  good  hands,  and  I  let  things 
alone.  Now  that  I  have  to  act  in  earnest,  you  must  regard  me  as 
your  friend  and  adviser." 

They  had  such  a  long  talk  that  it  was  past  four  when  they  went 
out  for  their  walk.  Phillis  was  thoughtful  and  serious,  thinking  of 
the  father  whom  she  lost  bo  early.  Somehow  she  had  forgotten,  at 
Highgate,  that  she  once  had  a  father.  And  the  word  mother  had 
no  meaning  for  her. 

Outside  the  house  Lawrence  looked  at  his  companion  critically. 

"  Am  I  properly  dressed  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  smile,  because  she 
knew  that  she  was  perfectly  dressed. 

At  all  events,  Lawrence  thought  he  would  have  no  occasion  to 
be  ashamed  of  his  companion. 

"  Let  me  look  again,  Phillis.  I  should  like_  to  give  you  a  little 
better  brooch  than  the  one  you  have  put  on." 

"My  poor  old  brooch!  I  cannot  give  up  my  old  friend, 
Lawrence." 

She  dropped  qtiite  easily  into  his  Christian  name,  and  hesitated 
no  more  over  it  than  she  did  with  Jack  Dunquerque. 

He  took  her  into  a  jeweller's  shop  and  bought  her  a  few 
trinkets, 

"  There,  Phillis,  yon  can  add  those  to  your  jewel-box." 

"  I  have  no  jewels." 

"  No  jewels  ?    Where  are  your  mother's  ?  " 

"  I  believe  they  are  all  in  the  Bank,  locked  up.  Perhaps  they 
are  with  my  money." 
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Phillis's  idea  of  her  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  that  the  money 
\fas  all  in  S()Terei<xns,  packed  away  in  a  box  and  put  into  a  bank. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  have  your  jewels  out,  at  any  rate. 
Did  Rlr.  Dyson  give  you  any  money  to  spend  ?  " 

"  No  ;  and  if  he  had  I  could  not  have  spent  it,  because  I  never 
went  outside  the  house.  Lawrence,  give  me  some  money,  and  let 
ne  buy  something  all  by  myself." 

He  bought  her  a  purse,  and  filled  it  with  two  or  three  sovereigns 
and  a  handful  of  silver. 

"  Now  you  are  rich,  Phillis.     What  will  you  buy  ?  " 

"  Pictures,  I  think." 

In  all  this  great  exhibition  of  glorious  and  beautiful  objects  there 
was  only  one  thing  which  Phillis  wished  to  buy — pictures. 

"Well,  let  us  buy  some  pliotograplis." 

They  were  walking  down  Oxford  Street,  and  presently  they  came 
to  a  photograph-shop.  Proud  of  her  newly-acquired  wealth,  Phillis 
selected  about  twenty  of  the  larg^t  and  most  expensive.  Colqu- 
houn  observed  that  her  taste  was  good,  and  that  she  chose  the  best 
subjects.  When  she  had  all  that  she  liked,  together  with  one  or 
two  which  she  bought  for  Jack,  with  a  secret  joy  surpassing  that  of 
buying  for  herself,  she  opened  her  purse  and  began  to  wonder  how 
she  was  to  pay. 

"  Do  you  think  your  slender  purse  will  buy  all  these  views  ?  " 
Colquhoun  asked.  "  Put  it  up,  Pliillis,  and  keep  it  for  another 
time.     Let  me  give  you  these  photographs." 

"  But  you  said  I  should  buy  something."  The  words  and  action 
were  so  childish  that  Lawrence  felt  a  sort  of  pity  for  her.  Not  to 
know  how  to  spend  money  seemed  to  lazy  Lawrence,  who  had  done 
nothing  else  all  his  life,  a  state  of  mind  really  deplorable.  It  would 
mean  in  his  own  case  absolute  deprivation  of  the  power  of  procuring 
pleasure,  either  for  himself  or  for  any  one  else. 

"  Poor  little  nun !     Not  to  know  even  the  value  of  money." 

"  But  I  do.  A  sovereign  is  twenty  shillings,  and  a  shilUng  is 
twelve  pence." 

"  That  is  certainly  true.  Now  you  shall  show  that  you  know 
the  value  of  money.  There  is  a  beggar.  He  is  going  to  tell  us  that 
he  is  hungry;  he  will  probably  add  tliat  he  has  a  wife  and  twelve 
children,  all  under  the  age  of  three,  in  his  humble  home,  and  that 
none  of  them  have  tasted  food  for  a  week,  ^^'hat  will  you  give 
him  ?  " 

Phillis  paused.  How  should  she  relieve  so  much  distress?  By 
this  time  they  were  close  to  the  beggar.  He  was  a  picturesque 
rogue  in  rags  and  tatters  and  bare  feet.  Though  it  was  a  warm 
day  he  shivered.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  single  box  of  lights.  But 
the  fellow  was  young,  well  ted,  and  lusty.  Lawrence  Colquhoun 
halted  on  the  pavement,  and  looked  at  him  attentively. 

"This  man,"  he  explained  to  Phillis,  "can  get  for  a  penny  a 
small  loaf;  twopence  will  buy  him  a  glnss  of  ale;  6ix]ience  a 
dinner;  for  ten  shillings  ho  rou^d  ^ct  a  .suit  of  working  clothes — 
^hich  lie  does  not  want  because  ho  has  no  intention  of  doing  any 
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work  at  all ;  a  sovereign  would  lodge  and  feed  Tn'm  for  a  fortnight, 

if  he  did  not  drink." 

"  I  should  give  him  a  sovereign,"  said  Phillis.  "  Then  he  would 
be  happy  for  a  week." 

"  Bless  your  ladyship,"  murmured  the  beggar.  "  I  would  get 
work.  Gawd  knows,  if  I  could."' 

"  I  remember  this  fellow,"  said  Colquhoun,  "  for  six  years.  He 
is  a  sturdy  rogue.  Best  give  nothing  to  him  at  aU.  Come  on, 
Phillis.     We  must  look  for  a  more  promising  subject." 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  said  Phillis,  closing  her  purse. 

They  passed  on,  and  the  beggar-man  cursed  audibly.  I  believe 
it  is  Mr.  Tupper,  in  his  Proverbial  Philosophy,  who  explains  that 
what  a  beggar  most  wants,  to  make  him  feel  happier,  is  sympathy. 
Now  that  was  just  what  Phillis  gave,  and  the  beggar-man  only 
Bwore. 

Colquhoun  laughed. 

"  You  may  keep  your  pity,  Phillis,  for  some  one  who  deserves  it 
better.  Now  let  us  take  a  cab  and  go  to  the  Park.  It  is  four  years 
since  I  saw  the  Park." 

It  was  five  o'clock.  The  Park  was  fuller  than  when  he  saw  it 
last.  It  gro"ws  more  crowded  year  after  year,  as  the  upward  pressure 
of  an  enriched  multitude  makes  itself  felt  more  and  more.  There 
was  the  usual  throng  about  the  gates  of  those  who  come  to  look  for 
great  people,  and  Uke  to  tell  whom  they  recognized,  and  who  were 
pointed  out  to  them.  There  were  the  pedestrians  on  either  side 
the  road :  civilians  after  oflBce  hours ;  bankers  and  brokers  from  the 
City  ;  men  up  from  Aldershot ;  busy  men  hastening  home ;  loungers 
leaning  on  the  rails ;  curious  colonials  gazing  at  the  carriages ; 
Frenchmen  trying  to  think  that  Hyde  Park  cannot  compare  with 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  Germans  mindful  of  their  mighty  army, 
their  great  sprawling  Berhn,  the  gap  of  a  century  between  Enghsh 
prosperity  and  Teutonic  militarism,  and  as  envious  as  philosophy 
permits ;  Americans  owning  that  New  York,  though  its  women  are 
loveher,  has  nothing  to  show  beside  the  Park  at  five  on  a  spring 
afternoon, — aU  the  bright  familiar  scene  which  Colquhoun  remem- 
bered so  well. 

"  Four  years  since  I  saw  it  last,"  he  repeated  to  the  girl.  "  I 
suppose  there  will  be  none  of  the  faces  that  I  used  to  know." 

He  was  wrong.  The  first  man  who  greeted  him  was  his  old 
Colonel.  Then  he  came  across  a  man  he  had  known  in  India. 
Then  one  whom  he  had  last  seen,  a  war-correspondent,  insidf 
Metz.  Then  a  man  with  whom  he  once  visited  Cashmere.  He 
shook  hands  with  one,  nodded  to  another,  and  made  appointments 
with  all  at  his  club.  And  as  each  passed,  he  told  something  about 
him  to  his  ward. 

"That  is  my  old  Colonel — your  father's  brother-oflScer.  The 
most  gallant  fellow  who  ever  commanded  a  regiment.  As  soon  aa 
you  are  settled,  I  should  Uke  to  bring  him  to  see  you.  That  ia 
Macnamara  of  the  London  HernJd — a  man  you  can't  get  except  in 
England.    That  is  Lord  Bland:t.ii;  we  were  together  up-country 
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in  India.  He  wrote  a  book  about  his  adventures  in  Cashmere.  I 
did  not." 

It  was  a  new  world  to  Phillis.   All  these  carriages ;  these  people  j 
this  crowd — who  were  they  ? 

"  They  are  not  like  the  faces  I  see  in  the  sti-eets,"  she  said. 

"  No.  Those  are  faces  of  men  who  work  for  bread.  These  are 
mostly  of  men  who  work  not  at  all,  or  they  work  for  honour.  There 
are  two  or  three  classes  of  mankind,  you  know,  Phillis." 

"  Servants  and  masters  ?  " 

"  Not  quite.  You  belong  to  the  class  of  those  who  need  not 
work — this  class.  Your  father  knew  all  these  people.  It  is  a 
happy  world  in  its  way — in  its  way,"  he  repeated,  thinking  of  certain 
shipwrecks  he  had  known.     "  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  have  to  work. 

I  do  not  know.     Phillis,  who "     He  was  going  to  ask  who  was 

bowing  to  her,  when  he  turned  pale,  and  stopped  suddenly.  In  the 
carriage  which  was  passing  within  a  foot  of  where  they  stood  was  a 
lady  whom  he  knew — Mrs.  Cassihs.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and  Mrs. 
Cassilis  stopped  the  carriage  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Phillis  dear  ?  l^Ir.  Colquhoun,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  back  again.  Come  as  soon  as  you  can  and  see  me.  If  you 
can  spare  an  afternoon  as  soon  as  you  are  settled,  give  it  to  me — for 
auld  lang  syne." 

The  last  words  were  whispered.  Her  lips  trembled,  and  her 
hand  shook  as  she  spoke.  And  Lawrence's  face  was  hard.  He 
took  off  his  hat  and  drew  back ;  Philhs  did  not  hear  what  he  said. 
But  Mrs.  Cassilis  di-ove  on,  and  left  the  Park  immediately. 

"  Mrs.  Cassilis  trembled  when  she  spoke  to  you,  Lawrence."  It 
was  exactly  what  a  girl  of  six  would  have  said. 

"  Did  she,  Phillis  ?  She  was  cold  perhaps.  Or  perhaps  she  was 
pleased  to  see  old  friends  again.    So  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  have  dined  at  her  house ;  and  I  have  been  shopping 
with  her.  She  does  not  like  me,  I  know ;  but  she  is  kind.  She  has 
spoken  to  me  about  you." 

"  So  you  know  Mrs.  Cassilis  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  She  does  not  look 
as  if  she  had  any  trouble  on  her  mind,  does  she  ?  The  smooth  brow 
of  a  clear  conscience — Phillis,  if  you  have  had  enough  of  the  Park,  I 
think  it  is  almost  time  to  drive  you  home." 

Lawrence  Colquhoun  diued  at  Carnarvon  Square.  The  Twins 
dined  at  their  club ;  so  that  they  had  the  evening  to  themselves,  and 
could  talk. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  Lawrence  said,  "  to  ask  my  cousin 
to  take  charge  of  you,  'Phillis.  Agatha  L'Estrange  is  the  kindest 
creature  in  the  world.     Will  you  try  to  like  her  if  she  consents  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will  try.     But  suppose  she  does  not  like  me  ?  " 

"  Everybody  Ukes  you,  IMiss  Fleming,"  said  Joseph. 

"  She  is  sure  to  like  you,"  said  Lawrence.  "  And  I  will  come 
over  often  and  see  you ;  we  will  ride  together  if  you  like.  And  if 
you  would  hke  to  have  any  masters  or  lessons  in  anything " 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  learn  reading,"  Phillis  remarked 
meditatively     "  Mr.  Abraham  Dyson  used  to  say  " — she  held  up 
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her  finger,  and  imitated  the  manner  and  fidgety  dogmatism  of  an 
old  man — " '  Reading  breeds  a  restless  curiosity,  and  engenders  an 
irreverent  spirit  of  carping  criticism.  Any  jackanapes  who  can  read 
thinks  himself  qualified  to  judge  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Reading 
indeed  ! '  But  1  think  1  should  like,  after  all,  to  do  what  everybody 
else  can  do." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

•*  Yon  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  heavenly  blessings 
Follow  such  creatures." 

Half  a  mile  or  so"  above  Teddington  Lock, — where  you  are  qtiit« 
alxjve  the  low  tides,  which  leave  the  mud-banks  in  long  stretches 
and  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  splendid  river ;  where  the  stream  flows 
on  evenly  between  its  banks,  only  sometimes  swifter  and  stronger, 
sometimes  slower  and  more  sluggish ;  where  you  may  lie  and  listen  a 
whole  summer's  day  to  the  murmurous  wash  of  the  current  among 
the  lilies  and  the  reeds, — there  stands  a  house,  noticeable  among 
other  houses  by  reason  of  its  warm  red  brick,  its  many  gables, 
and  its  wealth  of  creepers.  Its  gardens  and  lawns  slope  gently 
down  to  the  river's  edge ;  the  willows  hang  over  it,  letting  their 
long  leaves,  like  maidens'  fingers,  lie  lightly'  on  the  cool  surface  of 
the  water ;  there  is  a  boat-house,  where  a  boat  used  to  lie,  but  it  is 
empty  now — ivy  covers  it  over,  dark  ivy  that  contrasts  with  the 
lighter  greens  of  the  sweet  May  foliage ;  the  lilacs  and  laburnums 
are  exulting  in  the  transient  glory  of  foliage  and  flower ;  the 
westeria  hangs  its  purple  clusters  like  grapes  upon  the  wall ;  there 
are  greenhouses  and  vineries ;  there  are  flower-beds  bright  with 
the  glories  of  modern  gardening;  and  there  are  old-fashioned  round 
plots  of  ground  innocent  of  bedding-out,  where  flourish  the  good 
old-fashioned  flowers,  stocks,  pansies,  boy's-love,  sweet-william,  and 
the  rest,  which  used  to  be  cultivated  for  their  perfume  and  coloni 
long  before  bedding-out  was  thought  of;  an  old  brick  wall  runs 
down  to  the  river's  edge  as  a  boundary  on  either  side,  thick  and 
warm,  with  peaches,  plums,  and  apricots  trained  in  formal  lines, 
end  crowned  with  wall-flowers  and  long  grasses,  like  the  walls  of 
some  old  castle.  Behind  are  rooms  which  open  upon  the  lawn; 
round  the  windows  clamber  the  roses  waiting  for  the  suns  of  June ; 
and  if  you  step  into  the  house  from  the  garden,  you  will  enter  a 
dainty  drawing-room,  light  and  sunny,  adorned  with  all  manner 
of  feminine  things,  and  you  will  find,  besides,  boudoirs,  studies,  all 
sorts  of  pretty  rooms  into  which  the  occupants  of  the  house  may 
tetire,  what  time  they  feel  disposed  to  taste  the  joys  of  solitude. 

The  ^ouse  of  a  lady.  Does  any  one  ever  consider  what  thou- 
sands of  these  dainty  homes  exist  in  England  ?  All  about  the 
country  they  stand — houses  where  women  live  away  their  innocent 
and  restful  lives,  lapped  from  birth  to  death  in  an  atmosphere  oi 
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peace  and  warmth.  Such  luxury  as  they  desire  is  thoirs,  for  thf>y 
are  wealtliy  enough  to  purchase  all  they  wish.  Chiefly  they  love 
the  luxury  of  Art,  and  fill  their  portfolios  with  water-colours. 
But  their  passions  even  for  Art  are  apt  to  be  lanjifuid,  and  they 
mostly  desire  to  continue  in  the  warm  air,  perfumed  like  the  wind 
that  Cometh  from  the  sweet  south,  which  they  have  created  round 
themselves.  The  echoes  of  the  outer  world  fall  upon  their  ears  like 
the  breaking  of  the  rough  sea  upon  a  shore  so  far  off  that  the  wild 
dragging  of  the  shingle,  with  its  long-drawn  cry,  sounds  like  a 
distant  song.  These  ladies  know  nothing  of  the  fiercer  joys  of  life, 
and  nothing  of  its  pains.  The  miseries  of  the  world  they  under- 
stand not,  save  that  they  have  been  made  picturesque  in  novels. 
They  have  no  ambition,  and  take  no  part  in  any  battles.  They 
have  not  spent  their  strength  in  action,  and  therefore  feel  no  weari- 
ness. Society  is  understood  to  mean  a  few  dinners,  with  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  the  wilder  dissipations  of  town ;  and  their  most  loved 
entertainments  are  those  gatherings  known  as  garden-parties. 
Duty  means  following  up  in  a  steady  but  purposeless  way  some 
line  of  study  which  will  never  be  mastered.  Good  works  mean 
subscription  to  societies.  Many  a  kind  lady  thinks  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  that  the  annual  guinea  to  a  missionary  society  will  be  of  far 
more  avail  to  her  future  welfare  than  a  life  of  purity  and  innocence. 
The  Christian  virtues  naturally  find  their  home  in  such  a  house. 
They  grow  of  their  own  accord,  like  the  daisies,  the  buttercups,  and 
the  field  convolvulus;  Love,  Joy,  Peace,  Gentleness,  Goodness, 
Taith,  Meekness,  Temperance,  all  the  things  against  which  there  is 
no  law — which  of  them  is  not  to  be  seen  abundantly  blossoming 
and  luxuriant  in  the  cottages  and  homes  of  these  English  ladies  ? 

In  this  house  by  the  river  lived  Mrs.  L'Estrange.  Her  name 
was  Agatha,  and  everybody  who  knew  her  called  her  Agatha 
L'Estrange.  "When  a  woman  is  always  called  by  her  Christian 
name,  it  is  a  sign  that  she  is  loved  and  lovable.  If  a  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  gets  to  be  known,  without  any  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tion, by  his  Christian  name,  it  is  generally  a  sure  sign  that  he  is 
sympathetic,  but  blind  to  his  own  interests.  She  was  a  widow,  and 
childless.  She  had  been  a  widow  so  long,  her  husband  had  been  so 
much  older  than  herself,  her  married  life  had  been  so  short,  and  the 
current  of  her  life  so  little  disturbed  by  it,  that  she  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  she  was  once  a  wife.  She  had  an  ample  income ;  she 
lived  in  the  way  that  she  loved;  she  gathered  her  friends  about 
her;  she  sometimes,  but  at  rare  intervals,  revisited  society;  mostly 
she  preferred  her  quiet  life  in  the  country.  Girls  came  from  London 
to  stay  with  her,  and  wondered  how  Agatha  managed  to  exist. 
When  the  season  was  over,  leaving  its  regrets  and  its  fatigues,  with 
the  usual  share  of  hollowne.ss  and  Dead-Sea  fruit,  they  came  again, 
and  envied  her  tranquil  home. 

She  was  first  cousin  to  Lawrence  Colquhoun,  whom  she  still, 
from  force  of  habit,  regarded  as  a  boy.  He  was  very  nearly  the 
same  ape  as  herself,  and  they  had  been  brought  up  together.  There 
waa  nothing  about  his  Ufe  that  she  did  not  know,  except  one  thing 
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— the  reason  of  his  abrupt  disappearance  four  years  before.  She 
was  his  confidante :  as  a  boy  he  told  her  all  his  dreams  of  great- 
ness ;  as  a  young  man  all  his  di'eams  of  love  and  pleasure.  She 
knew  the  soft  and  generous  nature,  out  of  which  great  men  cannot 
be  formed,  which  was  his.  She  saw  the  lofty  dreams  die  away ; 
and  she  hoped  for  him  that  he  would  keep  something  of  the  young 
jieal.  He  did.  Lawrence  Colqiihoun  was  a  man  about  town; 
bvii  he  retained  his  good-nature.  It  is  not  usual  among  the  young 
gentlemen  who  pursue  pleasure  as  a  profession ;  it  is  not  expected 
of  them,  after  a  few  years  of  idleness,  gambUng,  and  the  rest,  to 
have  any  good-nature  surviTing,  or  any  thought  left  at  all,  except 
for  themselves  ;  therefore  Lawrence  Colquhoun's  case  was  unusual 
and  his  popularity  proportional.  He  tii-ed  of  garrison  life ;  he  sold 
out;  he  remained  about  town;  the  years  ran  on,  and  he  neither 
married  nor  talked  of  marrying.  But  he  used  to  go  down  to  his 
cousin  once  a  week,  and  talk  to  her  about  his  idle  life.  There  came 
a  day  when  he  left  off  coming,  or  if  he  came  at  all,  his  manner  to 
his  cousin  was  altered.  He  became  gloomy;  and  one  day  she 
heard,  in  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory  letter,  that  he  was  going  to 
travel  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  letter  came  from  Scotland, 
and  was  as  brief  as  a  dinner  invitation. 

He  went;  he  was  away  for  four  years;  during  that  time  hb 
never  once  wrote  to  her ;  she  heard  nothing  of  him  or  from  him. 
One  day,  without  any  notice,  he  appeared  again. 
He  was  very  much  the  same  as  when  he  left  England — men 
alter  little  between  thirty  and  fifty — only  a  little  graver ;  his  beard 
a  little  touched  with  the  gray  hairs  which  belong  to  the  eighth 
lustrum ;  his  eyes  a  little  crowsfooted ;  his  form  a  little  filled  out. 
The  gloom  was  gone,  however ;  he  was  again  the  kindly  Lawrence, 
the  genial  Lawrence,  Lawrence  the  sympathetic,  Lawrence  the 
lazy. 

He  walked  in  as  if  he  had  been  away  a  week.  Agatha  heard  a 
step  upon  the  gravel-walk,  and  knew  it.  Her  heart  beat  a  little — 
although  a  woman  may  be  past  forty  she  may  have  a  heart  still — 
and  her  eyes  sparkled.  She  was  sitting  at  work — some  little  useless 
prettiness.  On  the  work-table  lay  a  novel,  which  she  read  in  the 
intervals  of  stitching;  the  morning  was  bright  and  sunny,  with 
only  a  suspicion  of  east  wind,  and  her  windows  were  open  ;  flowers 
stood  upon  her  table;  flowers  in  pots  and  vases  stood  in  her 
windows  ;  such  flowers  as  bloom  in  May  were  bright  in  her  garden* 
and  the  glass  doors  of  her  conservatory  showed  a  wealth  of  flowers 
within.  A  house  full  of  flowers,  and  herself  a  flower  too — call  hei 
a  rose  fully  blown,  or  call  her  a  glory  of  early  autumn — a  handsome 
woman  still,  sweet  and  to  be  loved,  with  the  softness  of  her  tranquil 
life  in  every  hue  of  her  face,  and  her  warmth  of  heart  in  every  pass- 
ing expression. 

She  started  when  she  heard  his  step,  because  she  recognized  it. 
Then  she  sat  up  and  smiled  to  herself.  She  knew  how  her  cousin 
would  come  back. 

In  fact  he  walked  in  at  her  open  window,  and  held  ont  \m  haiW 
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without  saying  a  word.  Then  he  pat  down,  and  took  a  single  glanoe 
at  his  cousin  first  and  the  room  afterwards. 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  lately,  Lawrence,"  said  Agatha,  as  if  he 
had  been  away  for  a  month  or  so. 

"  No ;  I  have  been  in  America." 

"  Really !  You  like  America? "  She  waited  for  him  to  tell  hot 
what  he  would. 

"  Yes.    I  came  back  yesterday.    You  are  looking  well,  Agatha." 

"  I  am  very  well." 

"  And  you  have  got  a  new  picture  on  the  wall.  Where  did  you 
buy  this  ?  " 

"  At  Agnew's,  three  years  ago.  It  was  in  the  Exhibition.  Now 
I  think  of  it,  you  have  been  away  for  four  years,  Lawrence." 

"  I  like  it.     Have  you  anything  to  tell  me,  Agatha  ?  " 

"  Notliing  that  will  interest  you.  The  house  is  the  same.  We 
have  had  several  dreadful  winters,  and  I  have  been  in  constant  fear 
that  my  shrubs  would  be  killed.  Some  of  them  were.  My  dog 
Pheenie  is  dead,  and  I  never  intend  to  have  another.  The  cat  that 
you  used  to  tease  is  well.  My  aviary  has  increased ;  my  horses  are 
the  same  you  knew  four  years  ago ;  my  servants  are  the  same ;  and 
my  habits,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  have  not  deteriorated  to  my  know- 
ledge, although  I  am  four  years  older." 

"  And  your  young  ladies— the  traps  you  used  to  set  for  me  when 
I  was  four  years  younger,  Agatha — where  are  they  ?  " 

"  Married,  Lawrence,  all  of  them.  What  a  pity  that  you  could 
not  fix  yourself!  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend.  At  one  time 
I  feared  you  would  be  attracted  by  Victoria  Pengelley." 

Lawrence  Colquhoun  visibly  changed  colour,  but  Agatha  was 
not  looking  at  him. 

"  That  would  have  been  a  mistake.  I  thought  so  then,  and  1 
know  it  now.  She  is  a  cold  and  bloodless  woman,  Lawrence. 
Besides,  she  is  married,  thank  goodness.  We  must  find  you  some 
one  else." 

"  My  love-days  are  over,"  he  said,  with  a  harsh  and  grating 
yoice.     "  I  buried  them  before  I  went  abroad." 

"  You  will  tell  me  all  about  that  some  day,  when  you  feel  com- 
municative. Meantime,  stay  to  dinner,  and  enUvcn  me  with  all 
your  adventures.  You  may  have  some  tea  if  you  Uke,  but  I  do  not 
invite  you,  because  you  will  want  to  go  away  again  directly  after- 
wards. Lawrence,  what  do  you  intend  to  do,  now  you  are  home 
again  ?  Are  you  going  to  take  up  the  old  aimless  Ufe,  or  shall  you 
hQ  serious  ?  " 

"  1  think  the  aimless  life  suits  me  best.  And  it  certainly  is  the 
slowest.  Don't  you  think,  Agatlia,  that  as  we  have  got  to  get  old 
and  presently  to  dio,  we  may  as  well  go  in  for  making  the  time  go 
•low?    That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  never  done  anything." 

"  I  never  do  anything  myself,  except  listen  to  what  other  people 
tell  mo.     But  I  find  the  days  slip  away  all  too  quickly." 

"  Agatha,  I  am  in  a  difTicnlty.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
1  have  come  to  sue  you  to-day." 
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*  Poor  Lawrence !    You  always  are  in  a  diflBculty." 

"  This  time  it  is  not  my  fault ;  but  it  is  serious.  Agatha,  I  have 
got— a » 

I  do  not  know  why  he  hesitated,  but  his  cousia  caught  him  up 
<rith  a  little  cry 

"  Not  a  wife,  Lawrence ;  not  a  wife  without  telling  me ! " 

"  No,  Agatha,"  he  flushed  crimson,  "  not  a  wife.  That  would 
haTe  been  a  great  deal  worse.     What  I  have  got  is  a  ward." 

"  A  ward  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember  Dick  Fleming,  who  was  killed  in  the 
hunting-field  about  fifteen  years  ago  ?  " 

"Yes,  perfectly.  He  was  one  of  my  swains  ever  so  long  ago, 
before  I  married  my  poor  dear  husband." 

Agatha  had  used  the  formula  of  her  "  poor  dear  husband  "  for 
more  than  twenty  years ;  so  long,  in  fact,  that  it  was  become  a  mere 
collocation  of  words,  and  had  no  longer  any  meaning,  certainly  no 
sadness. 

"  He  left  a  daughter,  then  a  child  of  four  or  five.  And  he  made 
me  one  of  that  child's  guardians.  The  other  was  a  Mr.  Dyson, 
who  took  her  and  brought  her  up.  He  is  dead,  and  the  young  lady, 
now  nineteen  years  of  age,  comes  to  me." 

"  But,  Lawrence,  what  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  girl 
of  nineteen  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  Agatha.  I  cannot  have  her  with  me  in  the 
Albany, can  I  ? " 

"  Not  very  well,  I  think." 

"  I  cannot  take  a  small  house  in  Chester  Square,  and  give  evening 
parties  for  my  ward  and  myself,  can  I  ?  " 

"  Not  very  well,  Lawrence." 

"  She  is  staying  with  my  lawyer,  Jagenal  ;  a  capital  fellow,  but 
his  house  is  hardly  the  right  place  for  a  young  lady." 

"Lawrence  what  will  you  do?  This  is  a  very  serious  re- 
sponsibility." 

"  Very." 

•'  What  sort  of  a  girl  is  she?  " 

"  Phillis  Fleming  is  what  you  would  call,  I  think,  a  beautiful 
girl.  She  is  tall,  and  has  a  good  figure — a  delicious  figure.  Her 
eyes  are  brown,  and  her  hair  is  brown,  with  lots  of  it.  Her 
features  are  small,  and  not  too  regular.  She  has  got  a  very  sweet 
emile,  and  I  should  say  a  good  temper,  so  long  as  she  has  her 
own  way." 

"No  doubt,"  said  Agatha.  "Pray  go  on;  you  seem  to  have 
studied  her  appearance  with  a  really  fatherly  care." 

"  She  has  a  very  agreeable  voice ;  a  naivete  in  manner  that  you 
would  Like ;  she  is  clever  and  well  informed." 

"  Is  she  strong-minded,  Lawrence  ?  " 

"  NO,"  said  Lawrence,  with  emphasis,  •*  she  is  not.  She  has 
excellent  ideas  on  the  subject  of  her  sex." 

"  Always  in  extremes,  of  course,"  said  Agatha,  meaning  some- 
thing, I  suppose,  though  I  am  not  certain  what. 
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"  She  wants,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  nothing  but  the  society  of  somo 
amiable  accompb'shed  gentlewoman " 

"  Lawrence,  yon  are  exactly  the  same  as  yon  always  were.  Yon 
begin  by  flattery.     Now  I  know  what  yon  came  here  for." 

"An  amiable  accomplished  gentlewoman,  who  would  exercise 
a  gradual  and  steady  influence  upon  her." 

"  You  want  her  to  stay  with  me,  Lawrence.  And  you  are 
keeping  something  back.  Tell  me  instantly.  You  say  she  is 
beautiful.  It  must  be  something  else.  Are  her  manners  in  any 
way  unusual  ?    Does  she  drop  h's,  and  eat  with  her  knife  ?  " 

"  No ;  her  manners  are,  I  should  say,  perfect." 

"  Temper  good,  you  say ;  manner  perfect ;  appearance  graceful. 
What  can  be  the  reserved  objection  ?  My  dear  cousin,  you  pique 
my  curiosity.    She  is  sometimes,  pr^^bably,  insane?" 

"  No,  Agatha,  not  that  1  know  of.  It  is  only  that  her  guardian 
Drought  her  up  in  entire  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  would  not 
have  her  taught  to  read  and  write." 

"  How  very  remarkable ! " 

"  On  the  other  hand,  she  can  draw.  She  draws  everything  and 
everybody.  She  has  got  a  book  fuU  of  drawings  which  she  calls 
her  diary.  They  are  the  record  of  her  life.  She  will  show  them  to 
you,  and  tell  you  all  her  story.  You  will  take  her  for  a  little  while, 
Agatha,  will  you  ?  " 

Of  course  she  said  "Yes,"  She  had  never  refused  Lawrence 
Colquhoun  anything  in  her  life.  Had  he  been  a  needy  man  he 
would  have  been  dangerous.  But  Lawrence  Colquhoun  wanted 
nothing  for  himself. 

"My  dear  Agatha,  it  is  very  good  of  you.  You  will  find  the 
most  splendid  material  to  work  upon,  better  than  you  ever  had. 
The  girl  is  diflFerent  from  any  other  girl  jou  have  ever  known.  She 
talks  and  thinks  like  a  boy.  She  is  as  strong  and  active  as  a  young 
athlete.  I  beheve  she  would  outrun  Atalauta;  and  yet  I  think 
she  is  a  thorough  woman  at  heart." 

"  I  should  not  at  all  wonder  at  her  being  a  thorough  woman  at 
heart.  Most  of  us  are.  But,  Lawrence,  you  muat  not  fall  in  love 
with  your  own  ward." 

He  laughed,  a  little  uneasily. 

"  I  am  too  old  for  a  girl  of  nineteen,"  he  replied. 

"  At  any  rate,  you  have  excited  my  curiosity.  Let  her  come, 
Lawrence,  as  soon  as  you  please.  I  want  to  see  this  paragon  ol 
girls,  who  is  more  ignorant  than  a  charity-school  girl." 

"On  the  contrary,  Agatha,  she  is  better  informed  than  most 
girls  of  her  age.     If  she  is  not  well  read  she  is  well  told." 

"  Cut  really,  Lawrence,  think.     She  cannot  read,  even." 

"  Not  if  you  gave  her  a  basketful  of  tracts.  But  that  is  rather 
A  distinction  now.  At  least,  she  will  never  want  to  go  in  for  what 
they  call  the  Higher  Education,  will  she?" 

"  She  must  learn  to  read;  but  will  she  ever  master  Spelling?" 

"Very  few  people  do;  they  only  pretend.  I  am  weak  myself  in 
Bpelling.  PliiUia  due*  not  want  to  be  a  certificated  Mistress,  Agatha." 
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"  And  Arithmetic  too." 

"  "Well,  my  cousin,  of  course  the  Eule  of  Three  is  as  necessary 
to  life  as'  the  Use  of  the  Globes,  over  which  the  schoolmistresses 
nsed  to  keep  such  a  coil.  And  it  has  been  about  as  accessible  to 
poor  Phillis  as  an  easy  seat  to  a  tombstone  cherub.  But  she  can 
count  and  multiply  and  add,  and  tell  you  how  much  things  ought 
to  come  to;  and  really,  when  you  think  of  it,  a  woman  does  not 
want  much  more,  does  she  ?  " 

"It  is  the  mental  training,  Lawrence.  Think  of  the  loss  of 
mental  training." 

"  I  feel  that  too,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  sympathy.  "  Think 
of  growing  up  without  the  discipline  of  Vulgar  Fractions  or  Genteel 
Decimals.  One  is  appalled  at  imagining  what  our  young  ladies 
would  be  without  it.  But  you  shall  teach  her  what  you  Like, 
Agatha." 

"I  am  half  afi'aid  of  her,  Lawrence." 

"  Nonsense,  my  cousin ;  she  is  sweetness  itself.  Let  me  bring 
her  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  she  can  have  the  room  next  to  mine."  Agatha  sighed 
a  little.  "  Suppose  we  don't  get  on  together  after  all  ?  It  would  be 
such  a  disappointment,  and  such  a  pain  to  part." 

"  Get  on,  Agatha  ? — and  with  you  ?  Why,  all  the  world  gets 
on  with  you.  Was  there  ever  a  girl  in  the  world  that  you  did  not 
get  on  with  ? ' 

"Yes,  there  was.  I  never  got  on  with  Victoria  Pengelley— 
Mrs.  Cassihs.    Shall  you  call  upon  her,  Lawrence '?  " 

"No — yes — I  don't  know,  Agatha,"  he  replied  hurriedly;  and 
went  away  with  scant  leave-taking.  He  neither  took  any  tea  nor 
stayed  to  dinner. 

Then  Agatha  remembered. 

"  Of  coui-se,"  she  said.  "  How  stupid  of  me!  They  nsed  to  talk 
about  Lawrence  and  Victoria.  Can  he  think  of  her  still?  "\May, 
the  woman  is  as  cold  as  ice  and  as  hard  as  steel,  besides  being 
married.  A  man  who  would  fall  in  love  with  Victoria  Pengelley 
would  be  capable  of  falling  in  love  with  a  marble  statue." 

"My  cousin,  Lawrence  Colquhoun,"  she  told  her  fi-iends  in  hei 
letters — Agatha  spent  as  much  time  letter- writing  as  Madame  dn 
Deflfand — "  has  come  back  from  his  travels.  He  is  not  at  ali 
changed,  except  that  he  has  a  few  gray  hairs  in  his  beard.  He 
laughs  in  the  same  pleasant  way;  has  the  same  soft  voice;  thinks 
as  little  seriously  about  life ;  and  is  as  perfectly  charming  as  he  has 
^lways  been.  He  has  a  ward,  a  young  lady,  daughter  of  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  She  is  named  Phillis  Fleming.  I  am  going  to  have 
her  with  me  for  a  while,  and  I  hope  you  will  come  and  make  her 
acquaintance,  but  not  just  yet,  not  until  we  are  used  to  each  other. 
L  hear  nothing  but  good  of  her." 

Thus  did  this  artful  woman  gloss  over  the  drawbacks  of  pook- 
Phillis's  education.  Her  fi-iends  were  to  keep  away  till  such  time 
as  Phillis  had  been  di-illed,  inspected,  reviewed,  manoeuvred,  and 
taught  the  social  tone.     No  word,  vou  see,  of  the  little  deficienfiiea 
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which  time  alone  could  be  expected  to  fill  up.  Agatha  LTstrange, 
in  her  way,  was  a  woman  of  the  world.  She  expected,  in  spite  of 
her  cousin's  favourable  report,  to  find  an  awkward,  rather  pretty, 
wholly  unpresentable  hoyden.  And  she  half  repented  that  she  had 
BO  easily  acceded  to  Lawrence  Colquhoun's  request 

It  was  nearly  six  next  day  when  Phillis  arrived.  Her  guardian 
irove  her  out  in  a  dog-cart,  her  maid  following  behind  with  the 
luggage.  This  mode  of  conveyance,  being  rapid,  open,  and  espe- 
cially adapted  for  purposes  of  observation,  pkased  Phillis  mightily  ; 
she  even  preferred  it  to  a  han.som  cab.  She  said  little  on  the  road, 
being  ux.  busy  in  the  contemplation  of  men  and  manners.  Also 
ihe  was  as  yet  hardly  at  home  with  her  new  guardian.  He  was 
pleasant;  he  was  thoughtful  of  her;  but  she  had  not  yet  found  out 
now  to  talk  with  him.  Now,  with  Jack  Dimquerque — and  then  she 
began  to  think  how  Jack  would  look  driving  a  dog-cart,  and  how 
Bhe  should  look  V^eside  him. 

Lawrence  C!olquhoun  looked  at  his  charge  with  eyes  of  admira- 
tion. Many  a  prettier  girl,  he  thought,  might  be  seen  in  a 
London  ballroom  or  in  the  Park,  but  not  one  brighter  or  fresher. 
Where  did  it  come  from,  this  piquante  way  ? 

Phillis  asked  no  more  questions  about  ilrs.  L'Estrange.  Having 
once  made  up  her  mind  that  she  should  rebel  and  return  to  Mr. 
Jagenal  in  case  she  did  not  approve  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  cousin,  she 
rested  tranquil.  To  be  sure,  she  was  perfectly  prepared  to  like  her, 
being  still  in  the  stage  of  credulous  curiosity  in  which  every  fresh 
acquaintance  seemed  to  possess  all  possible  virtues.  Up  to  the 
present  she  had  made  one  exception  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  was  that 
of  the  only  woman  she  knew — Mrs.  Cassilis.  Phillis  could  not  help 
feeling  as  if  Life  with  Mrs.  Ca.ssilis  would  after  a  time  become 
tedious.     Rather,  she  thought,  life  with  the  Twins. 

They  arrived  at  the  house  by  the  river.  Agatha  was  in  the 
garden.  She  looked  at  her  visitor  with  a  little  curiosity,  and  wel- 
comed her  with  both  hands  and  a  kis.s.  Mrs.  Cassilis  did  not  k>- 
Phillia.  In  fact,  nobody  ever  had  kissed  her  at  all  since  the  a.iV 
when  she  entered  Abraham  Dyson's  house.  Jack,  she  remembered 
had  proposed  to  commence  their  friendship  with  an  imitation  of  the 
early  Christians,  but  the  proposal,  somehow,  came  to  nothing.  So 
when  Agatha  drew  her  gently  towards  herself  and  kissed  her  softly 
»n  the  forehead,  poor  Phillis  changed  colour  and  was  confused. 
Agatha  thought  it  was  shyness,  but  Phillis  was  never  shy. 

"  You  are  in  good  time,  Lawrence.  We  shall  have  time  for  talk 
before  dinner.  You  may  lie  alnjut  in  the  garden,  if  you  please,  till 
we  come  to  look  for  you.  Come,  my  dear,  and  I  will  show  you  your 
room." 

At  Highgate  Phillis's  room  was  furnished  with  a  massive  fouT' 
poet  l«dstead  and  adorned  with  dusky  hangings.  Solidity,  comfor^ 
and  that  touch  of  gloom  which  our  grandfathers  always  lent  to  theil 
bedrooms,  marked  the  Uiphgate  apartment.  At  Carnarvon  Square 
•he  had  the  "  spare  room,"  and  it  was  furnished  in  much  Lhu  liame 
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manner,  only  that  it  was  larger,  and  the  curtains  were  of  lighter 
colour. 

She  saw  now  a  small  room,  still  with  the  afternoon  snn  npon  i^ 
with  a  little  iron  bedstead  in  green  and  gold,  and  white  curtains 
There  was  a  sofa,  an  easy-chair,  a  table  at  one  of  the  windows,  and 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  there  were  bookshelves ;  and  ther* 
were  pictures. 

Phillis  turned  her  bright  face  with  a  grateful  cry  of  surprise. 

"  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  room !  " 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  my  dear.  I  hope  you  will  be  comfort- 
able in  it." 

Phillis  began  to  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

She  was  critical  about  pictures,  and  these  did  not  seem  very 
good. 

"  Do  you  like  the  pictures  ?  " 

"  This  one  is  out  of  drawing,"  she  said,  standing  before  a  water- 
colour.  "I  hke  this  better,"  moving  on  to  the  next;  "but  tho 
painting  is  not  clear." 

Agatha  remembered  what  she  had  paid  for  these  pictures,  and 
hoped  the  fair  critic  was  wrong.     But  she  was  not ;  she  was  right. 

And  then,  in  her  journey  round  the  room,  Phillis  came  to  the 
open  window,  and  cried  aloud  with  surprise  and  astonishment. 

"0,  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  is  it — is  it "  she  asked,  in  an  awe- 
struck voice,  turning  grave  eyes  upon  her  hostess,  as  if  imploring 
that  no  mistake  should  be  made  on  a  matter  of  such  importance. 
"  Is  it— really— the  Thames  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  dear,  of  course  it  is." 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  river.  I  have  so  longed  to  see  a  river,  and 
especially  the  Thames.     Do  you  know — 

" '  Sweet  Thames,  nm  softly  till  I  end  my  song '  F 

And  again — O,  there  are  swans! 

"  •  With  that  I  saw  two  swans  of  goodly  hne 
Come  softly  Bwimming  down  along  the  iee| 
Two  fairer  birds  1  never  yet  did  see.'  " 

"I  am  glad  you  read  poetry,  my  dear." 

"  But  I  do  not,  I  cannot  read ;  I  only  remember.  Mrs. 
L'Estrange,  can  we  get  close  to  it,  quite  close  to  the  water  ?  I  want 
to  see  it  flowing." 

They  went  back  into  the  garden,  where  Lawrence  was  lying  in 
the  shade,  doing  nothing.  Phillis  looked  not  at  the  flowers  or  the 
spring  blossoms ;  she  hurried  Agatha  across  the  lawn,  and  stood  at 
the  edge,  gazing  at  the  water. 

"  I  should  like,"  she  murmured  presently,  after  a  silence, — "  I 
should  like  to  be  in  a  boat  and  drift  slowly  down  between  the  banks, 
seeing  everything  as  we  passed,  until  we  came  to  the  place  where 
all  the  ships  come  up.    Jack  said  he  would  take  me  to  see  the  greai 
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Bhips  sailing  home  laden  with  their  precious  things.  Perhaps  he 
\nll.  But  0,  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  how  sweet  it  is!  There  is  there- 
flection  of  the  tree  ;  see  how  the  swans  sail  up  and  down  ;  there  Sre 
the  water-lilies ;  and  look,  there  are  the  light  and  shade  chasing  each 
other  up  the  river  before  the  wind." 

Agatha  let  her  stay  a  Uttle  longer,  and  then  led  her  away  to 
show  her  the  flowers  and  hothouses.  Phillis  knew  all  about  these 
and  discoursed  learnedly.     But  her  thoughts  were  with  the  river. 

Lawrence  went  away  soon  after  dinner.  It  was  a  full  moon,  and 
the  night  was  warm.  Agatha  and  Phillis  went  into  the  garden 
again  when  Lawrence  left  them.  It  was  still  and  silent,  and  as 
they  stood  upon  the  walk  the  girl  heard  the  low  murmurous  wash 
of  the  current  singing  an  invitation  among  the  grasses  and  reeds  of 
the  bank. 

"  Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  river  again,"  she  said. 

If  it  was  beautiful  in  the  day,  with  the  evening  sun  upon  it,  it 
was  ten  tinaes  as  beautiful  by  night,  when  the  shadows  made  great 
blacknesses,  and  the  bright  moon  silvered  all  the  outlines  and  threw 
a  long  way  of  light  upon  the  rippling  water. 

Presently  they  came  in  and  went  to  bed. 

Agatha,  half  an  hour  later,  heard  Phillis's  window  open.  The 
girl  was  looking  at  the  river  again  in  the  moonlight.  She  saw  the 
water  glimmer  in  the  moonlight;  she  heard  the  whisper  of  the 
waves.  Her  thoughts— they  were  the  long  thoughts  of  a  child- 
went  up  the  stream,  and  wondered  through  what  meadows  and  by 
what  hills  the  stream  had  flowed;  then  she  followed  the  current 
down,  and  had  to  picture  it  among  the  ships  before  it  was  lost  in 
the  mighty  ocean. 

As  she  looked  there  passed  a  boat  full  of  people.  They  were 
probably  rough  and  common  people,  but  among  them  was  a  woman, 
and  she  was  singing.  Philhs  wondered  who  they  were.  The 
woman  had  a  sweet  voice.  As  they  rowed  by  the  house  one  of  the 
men  lit  a  lantern,  and  the  light  fell  upon  their  faces,  making  them 
clear  and  distinct  for  a  moment,  and  then  was  reflected  in  the  black 
water  below.  Two  of  them  were  rowing,  and  the  boat  sped  swiftly 
on  its  way  down  the  stream.  Phillis  longed  to  be  with  them  on  the 
river. 

WTien  they  were  gone  there  was  silence  for  a  space,  and  then  the 
night  became  suddenly  musical. 

"  Jug,  jug,  j iig !  "  it  was  the  nightingale ;  but  Phillis's  brain  was 
eicited,  and  to  her  it  was  a  song  with  words.  "  Come,  come,  come !  " 
sang  the  bird.  "Stay  with  us  here  and  rest — and  rest.  This  is 
better  than  the  town.  Here  are  sweetness  and  peace ;  this  is  the 
home  of  love  and  gentlene** ;  here  you  shall  find  the  Coping-stone." 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

••  Bnt  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see, 
The  inward  beanty  of  her  lively  sprischt 
Gamish'd  with  heavenly  gifts  of  high  degree, 

Much  more,  then,  wonld  you  wonder  at  the  sight.* 

■  T  LIKE  her,  my  dear  Lawrence,"  Agatha  wrote,  a  fortnight  after 
Phillis's  arrival.  "  I  hke  her  not  only  a  great  deal  better  than 
I  expected,  but  more  than  any  girl  I  have  ever  learned  to  know. 
She  is  innocent,  but  then  innocence  is  very  easily  lost ;  she  is  fresh, 
but  freshness  is  very  often  a  kind  of  electro-plating,  which  rubs  off 
and  shows  the  base  metal  beneath.  Still  Phillis's  nature  is  pure 
gold ;  of  that  I  am  quite  certain ;  and  with  sincere  people  one 
always  feels  at  ease. 

"  We  were  a  little  awkward  at  first,  though  perhaps  the  awkward- 
ness was  chiefly  mine,  because  I  hardly  knew  what  to  talk  about. 
It  seemed  as  if,  between  myself  and  a  girl  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
there  must  be  such  a  great  gulf  that  there  would  be  nothing  in 
common.  How  conceited  we  are  over  our  education !  Lawrence, 
she  is  quite  the  best-informed  girl  that  I  know ;  she  has  a  perfectly 
wonderful  memory ;  repeats  pages  of  verse  which  her  guardian 
taught  her  by  reading  it  to  her ;  talks  French  very  well,  because 
she  has  always  had  a  French  maid :  plays  and  sings  by  ear ;  and 
draws  like  a  Eoyal  Academician.  The  curious  tiling,  however,  is 
the  effect  which  her  knowledge  has  had  upon  her  mind.  She  knows 
what  she  has  been  told,  and  nothing  more.  Consequently  her  mind 
is  all  light  and  shade,  like  a  moonlight  landscape.  She  wants 
atmosphere ;  there  is  no  haze  about  her.  I  did  not  at  all  understand, 
until  I  knew  Phillis,  what  a  very  important  part  haze  plays  in  our 
every-day  life.  I  thought  we  were  all  governed  by  clear  and  definite 
views  of  duty,  religion,  and  politics.  My  poor  Lawrence,  we  are  all 
in  a  fog.  It  is  only  Phillis  who  Lives  in  the  cloudless  realms  of  pure 
conviction.     In  politics  she  is  a  Tory,  with  distinct  ideas  on  the 

necessity  of  hanging  all  Eadicals.     As  for  her  religion But  that 

does  not  concern  you,  my  cousin.  No  doubt  you  are  yourself  so 
hopelessly  astray  with  all  the  cross-lights  of  modern  scepticism,  that 
the  simple  creed  of  an  illiterate  girl  would  only  make  your  per- 
plexity worse.  Or,  perhaps,  like  most  of  your  class,  you  never  thinb 
about  religion  at  all,  in  which  case  you  would  not  be  interested  in 
Phillis's  doctrines. 

"I  took  her  to  church  on  Sunday.  Before  the  service  I  read 
her  the  hymns  which  we  were  to  sing,  and  after  she  had  criticized 
the  words  in  a  manner  peculiarly  her  own,  I  read  them  again,  and 
she  knew  those  hymns.  I  also  told  her  to  do  exactly  as  I  did  in 
the  matter  of  uprising  and  downsitting. 

"  One  or  two  things  I  forgot,  and  in  other  one  or  two  she  made 
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little  mistakes.  It  is  usual,  Lawrence,  as  you  may  remember,  foi 
worshipjxjrs  to  pray  in  silence  before  sitting  dow-n.  Phillis  was 
looking  about  the  church,  and  therefore  did  not  notice  my  perform- 
ance of  this  duty.  Also  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  her  that  loufl  speech 
is  forbidden  by  custom  within  the  walls  of  a  church.  Therefore  it 
came  upon  me  with  a  shook  when  Phillis,  after  looking  round  in 
her  quick  eager  way,  turned  to  me  and  said  quite  aloud,  '  This  is  a 
curious  place!     Some  of  it  is  pretty,  but  some  is  hideous.' 

"  It  was  very  true,  because  the  church  has  half  a  dozen  styles, 
but  the  speech  caused  a  little  consternation  in  the  place.  I  think 
the  beadle  would  have  turned  us  out  had  he  recovertd  his  presence 
of  mind  in  time.  This  he  did  not,  fortunately,  and  the  service 
began. 

"  No  one  could  have  behaved  better  during  the  prayers  than 
Phillis.  She  knelt,  listening  to  every  word.  I  could  have  wished 
that  her  intensity  of  attitude  had  not  betrayed  a  perfect  absence  of 
familiarity  with  church  customs.  During  the  psalms  she  began  by 
listening  with  a  little  pleasure  in  her  face.  Then  she  looked  a  little 
bored;  and  presently  she  whispered  to  me,  '  Dejir  Agatha,  I  really 
must  go  out  if  this  tune  is  not  changed.'  Fortunately  the  psalms 
were  not  long. 

"  She  liked  the  hymns,  and  made  no  remark  upon  them,  except 
that  one  of  the  choir-boys  was  singing  false,  and  that  she  should 
like  to  take  him  out  of  the  choir  herself  there  and  then.  It  was 
quite  true,  and  I  really  feared  that  her  sense  of  duty  might  actually 
impel  her  to  take  the  child  by  the  ear  and  lead  him  solemnly  out 
of  church- 

"  During  the  sermon,  I  regret  to  say  that  she  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. You  know  Phillis's  laugh — a  pretty  rippling  laugh,  without 
any  malice  in  it.  Oh,  how  rare  a  sweet  laugh  is!  The  curate,  who 
was  in  the  pulpit — a  very  nice  young  man,  and  a  gentleman, 
but  not,  I  must  own,  intellectual;  and  I  hear  he  was  plucked 
repeatedly  for  his  degree — stopped,  puzzled  and  indignant,  and  then 
went  on  with  his  discourse.  I  looked,  I  suppose,  so  horrified  that 
Phillis  saw  she  had  done  wrong,  and  blushed.  There  were  no  more 
contretem/is  in  the  church. 

"  '  l\Iy  dear  Agatha,'  she  erplained,  when  we  came  out, '  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  not  to  have  lauglied.  But  I  really  could  not  help  it. 
Did  you  notice  the  young  gentleman  in  the  box?  He  was  trying  to 
act,  but  he  spoke  tlie  words;  so  badly,  just  as  if  he  did  not  understand 
them.  Ana  I  laughed  without  thinking.  I  am  afraid  it  was  very 
rude  of  me.' 

"  I  tried  to  explain  things  to  hor,  but  it  is  difficult,  because 
Bometimes  you  do  notqxiite  know  her  point  of  view. 

"  Next  day  tho  curate  called.  To  my  vexation  Pliillis  apologized 
Without  any  blushes  she  wont  straight  to  the  point. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said.  "  I  laughed  at  you  yesterday  in 
church  ;  I  am  very  sorry  for  it." 

"  lie  was  covered  with  confusion,  and  stanuuered  something 
aDOut  the  sacred  building. 
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*  '  But  I  never  was  in  a  church  before/  she  went  on. 
** '  That  is  very  dreadful ! '  he  replied.    '  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  do  yon 
not  think  it  is  a  very  dreadful  state  for  a  young  lady  ?  ' 
"  Then  she  laughed  again,  but  without  apologizing. 
" '  Mr.  Dyson  used  to  say,'  she  explained  to  me,  '  that  every- 
body's church  is  his  own  heart.     He  never  went  to  church,  and  he 
did  not  consider  himself  in  a  dreadful  state  at  all,  poor  dear  old 
man!' 

"If  she  can  fall  back  on  an  axiom  of  Mr.  Abraham  Dyson's, 
there  is  no  further  argumeut  possible. 

"  The  curate  went  away.  He  has  been  here  several  times  since, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  the  attraction.  We  have  had  one  or 
two  little  afternoons  on  the  lawn,  and  it  is  pretty  to  see  Phillis 
trying  to  take  an  interest  in  this  young  man.  She  listens  to  his  re- 
marks, but  they  fail  to  strike  her ;  she  answers  his  questions,  but 
they  seem  to  bore  her.  In  fact,  he  is  much  too  feeble  for  her ;  she 
has  no  respect  for  the  cloth  at  all ;  and  I  very  much  fear  that  what 
is  sport  to  her  is  going  to  be  death  to  him.  Of  course,  Lawrence, 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  shall  not  allow  Phillis  to  be  com- 
promised by  the  attentions  of  any  young  man — yet.  Later  on  we 
shall  ask  your  views. 

"  Her  guardian  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  culture.  He  has 
taught  her  very  well,  and  everything.  She  astonished  the  curate 
yesterday  by  giving  him  a  little  historical  essay  on  his  favourite 
Laud.  He  understood  very  little  of  it,  but  he  went  away  sorrowful. 
I  could  read  in  his  face  a  determination  to  get  up  the  whole  subject, 
come  back,  and  have  it  out  with  Phillis.  But  she  shall  not  be 
dragged  into  an  argument,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  with  any  young  man. 
Nothing  more  easily  leads  to  entanglements,  and  we  must  be 
ambitious  for  our  Phullis. 

"  '  It  is  a  beautiful  thing ! '  she  said  the  other  day,  after  I  had 
been  talking  about  the  theory  of  public  worship — '  a  beautiful  thing 
for  the  people  to  come  together  every  week  and  pray.  And  the 
hymns  are  sweet,  though  I  cannot  understand  why  they  keep  on 
singing  the  same  tune,  and  that  such  a  simple  thing  of  a  few  notes.' 
"  The  next  Sunday  I  had  a  headache,  and  Phillis  refused  to  go 
to  church  without  me.  She  spent  the  day  drawing  on  the  bank  of 
the  river. 

"  Mrs.  Cassilis'has  been  to  call  upon  us.  Victoria  was  never  a 
great  friend  of  mine  when  she  was  young,  and  I  really  like  her  less 
now.  She  was  kind  to  Phillis,  and  proposed  all  sorts  of  hospitalities, 
which  we  escaped  for  the  present.  I  quite  think  that  Philhs  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  social  whirl  for  a  few  months  longer. 

"  Victoria  looked  pale  and  anxious.  She  asked  after  you  in  her 
iciest  manner ;  wished  to  know  where  you  were ;  said  that  you  were 
once  one  of  her  friends ;  and  hoped  to  see  you  before  long.  She  is 
cold  by  nature,  bui;  her  coldness  was  assumed  here,  because  sha 
suddenly  lost  it.  I  am  quite  sure,  Lawrence,  that  Victoria  Pen- 
gelley  was  once  touched,  and  by  you.  There  must  have  been 
Bomething  in  the  rumours  about  you  two  four  years  ago.    Lazy 
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Lawrence !  It  is  a  good  thing  for  yon  that  there  was  nothing  more 
than  nimotir. 

"  We  were  talking  of  other  things — important  things,  snch  as 
Phillis's  wardrobe,  which  wants  a  great  many  additions — when 
Victoria,  a  jn-opos  of  nothing,  asked  me  if  you  were  changed  at  all. 
I  said  no,  except  tliat  you  were  more  confirmed  in  laziness.  Then 
Phillis  opened  her  portfolio,  where  she  keeps  her  diary  after  her 
own  fashion,  and  sliowed  the  pencil  sketch  she  has  made  of  your 
countenance.  It  is  a  good  deal  better  than  any  photograph,  because 
it  has  caught  ycur  disgraceful  indolence,  and  you  stand  confessed 
for  what  you  are.  How  the  girl  contrives  to  put  the  real  person 
into  her  portraits,  I  cannot  tell.  Victoria  took  it,  and  her  face  sud- 
denly softened.  I  have  seen  the  look  on  many  a  woman's  face.  I 
look  for  it  when  I  suspect  that  one  of  my  young  friends  has  dropped 
head  over  ears  in  love;  it  comes  into  her  eyes  when  young  Orlando 
enters  the  room,  and  then  I  know  and  act  accordingly.  Poor 
Victoria!  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you,  Lawrence,  but  you  will 
forget  what  I  said.  She  glanced  at  the  portrait  and  changed  colour. 
Then  she  asked  Phillis  to  give  it  to  her.  '  You  can  easily  make 
another,'  she  said, '  and  I  will  keep  this,  as  a  specimen  of  your  skill 
and  a  likeness  of  an  old  friend. ' 

"  She  kept  it,  and  carried  it  away  with  her. 

"I  have  heard  all  about  the  Coping-stone.  "Wliat  a  cnrious 
story  it  is!  Phillis  talks  (juite  gravely  of  the  irreparable  injury 
to  the  science  of  Female  Education  involved  in  the  loss  of  that 
precious  chapter.  Mr.  Jagenal  is  of  opinion  that  without  it  the 
Will  cannot  be  carried  out,  La  which  case  Mr.  Cassilis  will  get  the 
money.  I  sincerely  hope  he  will.  I  am  one  of  those  who  dislike, 
above  all  things,  notoriety  for  women,  and  I  should  not  hke  our 
Phillis's  education  and  its  results  made  the  subject  of  lawyers'  wit 
and  rhetoric  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gabriel 
Cassilis?  He  is  said  to  be  the  cleverest  man  in  London,  and  has 
made  an  immense  fortune.  I  hope  Victoria  is  happy  with  him.  She 
has  a  child,  but  does  not  talk  much  about  it. 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  teach  Pliillis  to  read.  It  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess, but  the  poor  girl  is  very  patient.  How  we  ever  managed  to 
'worry  through,'  as  the  Americans  say,  with  such  a  troublesome 
acquirement,  I  cannot  under.staud.  We  spend  two  hours  a  day  over 
the  task,  and  are  still  in  words  of  one  syllable.  Needless  to  tell  you 
that  the  lesson-l)Ook — '  First  Steps  in  lieailing ' — is  regarded  with 
the  most  profound  contempt,  and  is  aiready  covered  with  innumer- 
able drawings  in  pencil. 

"  Notes  in  music  are  easier.  Phillis  can  already  read  a  little,  but 
the  difficulty  here  is,  that  if  she  learns  the  air  from  the  notes,  she 
knows  it  once  for  all,  and  further  reading  is  superfluous.  Now, 
little  girls  have  as  much  difiiculty  in  playing  notes  as  in  spelling 
them  out,  so  that  they  have  to  bo  perpetually  practising  the  art  of 
reading.  I  now  understand  why  jjcopie  who  teach  are  .''o  immeasur- 
ably conceited.  I  am  already  so  proud  of  my  superiority  to  Phillis 
in  being  able  to  read,  that  I  feel  my  moral  nature  deteriorating.   At 
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least,  I  can  sympathize  with  all  schoolmasters,  from  the  young 
man  who  holds  his  certificated  nose  high  in  the  air  to  Dr.  Butler 
of  Harrow,  who  sews  up  the  pockets  of  his  young  gentlemen's 
trousers. 

"  Are  you  tired  of  my  long  letter  ?    Only  a  few  words  more. 

"  I  have  got  a  music  and  a  singing  master  for  Phillis,  They 
are  both  delighted  with  her  taste  and  musical  powers.  Her  voice 
is  very  sweet,  though  not  strong.  She  will  never  be  tempted  to 
rival  professional  people,  and  will  always  be  sure  to  please  when  she 
sings. 

"I  have  also  got  an  artist  to  give  her  a  few  lessons  in  the 
management  of  her  colours.  He  is  an  elderly  artist,  with  a  wife  and 
bairns  of  his  own,  not  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  wear  velvet 
coats  and  want  to  smoke  all  day. 

"  You  must  yourself  get  a  horse  for  her,  and  then  you  can  come 
over  and  ride  with  her.  At  present  she  is  happy  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  river,  which  exercises  an  extraordinary  power  over  her 
imagination.  She  is  now,  while  I  write,  sitting  in  the  shade,  singing 
to  herself  in  solitude.  Beside  her  is  the  sketch-book,  but  she  is  full 
of  thought  and  happy  to  be  alone.  Lawrence,  she  is  a  great  respon- 
sibility, and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  Lesson  she  most  requires  to 
learn  is  the  Lesson  of  distrust.  She  trusts  everybody,  and  when 
anything  is  done  or  said  which  would  arouse  distrust  in  ourselves, 
she  only  gets  puzzled  and  thinks  of  her  own  ignorance.  Why 
cannot  we  leave  her  in  the  Paradise  of  the  Innocent,  and  never  let 
her  learn  that  every  stranger  is  a  possible  villain?  Alas,  that  I 
must  teach  her  this  lesson ;  and  yet  one  would  not  leave  her  to  find 
it  out  by  painful  experience !  My  dear  Lawrence,  I  once  read  that 
it  was  the  custom  in  savage  times  to  salute  the  stranger  with  clubs 
and  stones,  because  he  was  sure  to  be  an  enemy.  How  far  have  we 
advanced  in  all  these  years  ?  You  sent  Phillis  to  me  for  teaching, 
but  it  is  I  who  learn  from  her.  I  am  a  worldly  woman,  cousin 
Lawrence,  and  my  life  is  full  of  hollow  shams.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  the  world  would  be  more  tolerable  were  all  the  women  as 
illiterate  as  dear  Phillis. 

"  Do  not  come  to  see  her  for  a  few  days  yet,  and  you  will  find 
her  changed  in  those  few  things  which  wanted  change." 

Sitting  in  solitude  ?  Gazing  on  the  river  ?  Singing  to  herself? 
Phillis  was  quite  otherwise  occupied,  and  much  more  pleasantly. 

She  had  been  doing  aU  these  things,  with  much  contentment  of 
«oul,  while  Agatha  was  writing  her  letters.  She  sat  under  the  treea 
upon  the  grass,  a  Uttle  straw  hat  upon  her  head,  letting  the  beauty 
of  the  season  fill  her  soul  with  happiness.  The  sunlit  river  rippled 
at  her  feet ;  on  its  broad  surface  the  white  swans  lazily  floated ;  the 
soft  air  of  early  summer  fanned  her  cheek  ;  the  birds  darted  across 
the  water  as  if  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  at  the  return  of  the  sun — as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  had  their  mouths  wide  open  and  were  catching 
flies  ;  a  lark  was  singing  in  the  sky  ;  there  were  a  blackbird  and  a 
thi'Ufih  somewhere  in  the  wood  across  the  river ;  away  up  the  stream 

E. 
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there  ^as  a  fat  old  gentleman  sitting  in  apnnt;  he  held  an  nmbrella 
over  his  head  because  the  snn  was  hot,  and  he  stipportH  a  fishing- 
rod  in  his  other  hand.  Presently  he  had  a  nibble,  and  in  his 
anxiety  he  stood  up  the  better  to  manoeuvre  his  float ;  it  was  only  a 
nibble,  and  he  sat  down  again.  Unfortunately  he  miscalculated  the 
position  of  the  chair,  and  sat  upon  space,  so  that  he  fell  backwards 
all  along  the  punt.  Phillis  heard  the  bump  against  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  saw  a  pair  of  fat  little  legs  sticking  up  in  the  most 
comical  manner;  she  laughed,  and  resolved  upon  drawing  the  fai 
old  gentleman's  accident  as  soon  as  she  could  find  time. 

The  afternoon  was  very  still ;  the  blackbird  carolled  in  the  treeJV 
and  the  "  wise  thrush  "  repeated  his  cheerful  philosophy ;  the  rivei 
ran  with  soft  whispers  along  the  bank;  and  Phillis  began  to  look 
before  her  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  and  from  eyelids  that,  in  a  little, 
would  close  in  sleep. 

Then  something  else  happened. 

A  boat  came  slowly  up  the  river,  close  to  her  own  bank.  She 
saw  the  bows  first,  naturally ;  and  then  she  saw  the  back  of  the 
man  in  it.  Then  the  boat  revealed  itself  in  full,  and  Phillis  saw 
that  the  crew  consisted  of  Jack  Dunquerque.  Her  heart  gave  a 
great  leap,  and  she  started  from  the  Sleepy  Hollow  of  her  thoughts 
into  life. 

Jack  Dunquerque  was  not  an  ideal  oar,  such  as  one  dreams  of 
and  reads  about.  He  did  not  "  grasp  his  sculls  with  the  precision 
of  a  machine,  and  row  with  a  grand  long  sweep  which  made  the 
boat  spring  under  his  arms  like  a  thing  of  life  " — I  quote  from  an 
author  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  Quite  the  contrary;  Jack 
was  rather  unskilful  than  otherwise ;  the  ship  in  which  he  was  em- 
barked was  not  one  of  those  crank  craft  consisting  of  half  a  cedar 
lath  with  cross-bars  of  iron ;  it  was  a  boat  without  outriggers,  and 
he  had  hircil  it  at  Richmond.  He  was  not  so  straight  in  the  back 
as  an  Oxford  stroke ;  and  he  bucketed  about  a  good  deal,  but  he  got 
along. 

Just  as  he  was  nearing  Phillis  he  fell  into  difficulties,  in  conse- 
quence of  one  oar  catching  tight  in  the  weeds.  The  efi'cct  of  this 
was,  as  may  bo  imagined,  to  bring  her  bows  on  straight  into  the 
bank.  In  fact,  Jack  ran  the  ship  ashore,  and  sat  with  the  bows  high 
on  the  grass  just  a  few  inches  off  Phillis's  feet.  Then  he  drew  him- 
self upright,  tried  to  disentangle  the  oar,  and  began  to  think  what 
Ve  should  do  next. 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  come,"  ho  said  aloud. 

Phillis  laughed  silently. 

Then  she  noticed  the  painter  in  the  bows,  though  she  did  not 
know  it  Viy  that  name.  Painters  in  London  boats  are  sometimes 
longish  ropes,  for  convenience  of  mooring.  Phillis  noiselessly  lifted 
the  cord  and  tied  it  fast  round  the  trunk  of  a  small  elder-tree 
beside  her.  Then  she  sat  down  again  and  waited.  This  was  much 
better  fun  than  watching  an  elderly  gentleman  tumbling  backwards 
in  a  punt. 

Jackj  having  extricated  the  scull  and  rested  a  little,  looked  at 
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his  palms,  which  were  blistering  nnder  the  rough  exercise  of  row- 
ing, and  muttered  something  inaudible.  Then  he  seized  the  oars 
again  and  began  to  back  out  vigorously. 

The  boat's  bows  descended  a  few  inches,  and  then,  the  painter 
being  taut,  moved  no  more. 

Phillis  leaned  forward,  watching  Jack  with  a  look  of  rapturous 
delight. 

"  Damn  the  ship ! "  said  Jack  softly,  after  three  or  four  minutes' 
strenuous  backing. 

"  Don't  swear  at  the  boat.  Jack,"  Phillis  broke  in,  with  her  low 
laugh  and  musical  voice. 

Jack  looked  round.  There  was  his  goddess  standing  on  the 
bank,  clapping  her  hands  with  delight.  He  gave  a  vigorous  pull, 
which  drove  the  boat  half-way  up  to  shore,  and  sprang  out. 

"  Jack,  you  must  not  use  words  that  sound  bad.  Oh,  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you !     I  think  you  look  best  in  flannels,  Jack." 

"  You  here,  Phil  ?    I  thought  it  was  a  mile  higher  up." 

"  Did  you  know  where  I  was  gone  to  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  found  out.  I  asked  Colquhoun,  and  he  told  me.  But 
he  did  not  offer  to  introduce  me  to  ILrs.  L'Estrange;  and  so  I 
thought  I  would — I  thought  that  perhaps  if  I  rowed  up  the  river, 
you  know,  I  might  perhaps  see  you." 

"  0  Jack,"  she  replied,  touched  by  this  act  of  friendship,  "  did 
you  really  row  up  in  the  hope  of  seeing  me  ?  I  am  so  glad.  WUl 
you  come  in  and  be  introduced  to  Agatha — that  is,  ]\Ii's.  L'Estrange? 
I  have  not  yet  told  her  about  you,  because  we  had  so  many  things 
to  say." 

"  Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  a  little  first.  Phil,  you  look  even 
better  than  when  you  were  at  Carnarvon  Square.  Tell  me  what  you 
are  doing." 

"  I  am  learning  to  read  for  one  thing ;  and.  Jack,  a  much  more 
important  thing,  I  am  taking  lessons  in  water-colour  di'awing.  I 
have  learned  a  gi'eat  deal  ahready,  quite  enough  to  show  me  how 
ignorant  I  have  been.  But,  Jack,  Mr.  Stencil  cannot  draw  so  well 
as  I  can,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  so." 

"  When  shall  we  be  able  to  go  out  again  for  another  visit  some- 
where, Phil?" 

"  Ah,  I  do  not  know.  We  shall  stay  here  all  the  summer,  I  am 
sure ;  and  Agatha  talks  of  going  to  the  seaside  in  the  autumn.  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  like  the  sea  so  much  as  I  like  the  river,  but 
I  want  to  see  it.  Jack,  how  is  Mr.  Gilead  Beck  ?  have  you  seen 
him  lately  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  very  often  see  him.  We  are  great  friends.  But  never 
mind  him,  Phil ;  go  on  telling  me  about  yourselL  It  is  a  whole 
fortnight  since  I  saw  you." 

"Is  it  really?  0  Jack!  and  we  two  promised  to  be  friends, 
there  is  pretty  friendship  for  you !  I  am  veiy  happy.  Jack.  Agatha 
L'Estrange  is  so  kind  that  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  love  her.  Law- 
rence Colquhoun  is  her  first  cousin.  I  like  my  guardian,  too,  very 
much;  but  I  have  not  yet  found  out  how  to  talk  to  him.    I  am  t» 
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liave  a  horse  as  soon  as  he  can  find  me  one ;  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  ride  together,  Jack,  if  it  is  not  too  far  for  you  to  come  out 
here." 

"  Too  far,  Phil  ?  " 

"Agatha  is  writing  letters.  Certainly  it  must  be  pleasant  to 
talk  to  your  friends  when  they  are  away  from  you.  I  shall  learn 
to  write  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  tlien  we  will  send  letters  to  each  other 
I  wonder  if  she  would  mind  being  disturbed.  Perhaps  I  had  bettei 
not  take  you  in  just  yet." 

"  Will  you  come  for  a  row  with  me,  Phil  ?  " 

"  In  the  boat,  Jack  ?  on  the  river  ?  Oh,  if  you  will  only  take 
me!" 

Jack  untied  the  painter,  pulled  the  ship's  head  round,  and  laid 
her  alongside  the  bank. 

"  You  will  promise  to  sit  perfectly  still,  and  not  move  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will  not  move.     Are  you  afraid  for  me.  Jack  ?  " 

"A  little,  Phil.  You  see,  if  we  were  to  upset,  perhaps  you 
would  not  trust  yourself  entirely  to  me." 

"  Yes,  I  would.  Jack.  I  am  sure  you  would  bring  me  safe  to  the 
bank." 

"  But  we  must  not  upset.    Now,  Phil." 

He  rowed  her  up-stream.  She  sat  in  the  stem,  and  enjoyed  the 
situation.  As  in  every  fresh  experience,  she  was  silent,  drinking  in 
the  details.  She  watched  the  transparent  water  beneath  her,  and 
saw  the  yellow-green  weeds  sloping  gently  downwards  with  the 
current;  she  noticed  the  swans,  which  looked  so  tranquil  from  the 
bank,  and  which  now  followed  the  boat,  gobbling  angrily.  They 
passed  the  old  gentleman  in  the  punt.  He  had  recovered  his  chair 
by  this  time,  and  was  sitting  in  it,  still  fishing.  But  Phillis  could 
not  see  that  he  had  caught  many  fish.  He  looked  from  under  his 
umbrella  and  saw  them.     "  Youth  and  Beauty ! "  he  sighed. 

"I  like  to  fed  the  river,"  said  Phillis  softly.  "  It  is  pleasant  on 
the  bank,  but  it  is  so  much  sweeter  here.  Can  there  be  anything 
in  the  world,"  she  murmured  half  to  herself,  "  more  pleasant  than 
to  be  rowed  along  the  river  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?  " 

There  was  no  one  on  the  river  except  themselves  and  the  old 
angler.  Jack  rowed  up-stream  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  and  then 
turned  her  head  and  let  her  drift  gently  down  with  the  current, 
occasionally  dijiping  the  oars  to  keep  way  on.  But  he  left  the  girl 
to  her  own  thoughts. 

"  It  is  all  like  a  dream  to  me,  this  river,"  said  Phillis  in  a  low 
voice.  "  It  comes  from  some  unknown  place,  and  goes  to  some  un- 
known place. 

"  It  is  like  life,  Phil." 

"Yes;  we  come  like  the  river,  trailing  long  glories  behind  us— 
you  know  what  Wordsworth  says — but  we  do  not  go  to  bi 
Bwallowed  up  in  the  ocean,  and  we  are  not  alone.  We  have  those 
that  love  us  to  bo  with  us,  and  prevent  us  from  getting  sad  with 
thought.     I  have  you.  Jack." 

"  Yes,  Phil."     Tie  could  not  meet  her  face,  which  was  so  full  of 
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unselfish  and  passionless  affection,  because  his  own  eyes  were  brim- 
ming over  with  passion. 

"  Take  me  in,  Jack,"  she  said,  when  they  reached  Agatha's  lawn. 
"  It  is  enough  for  one  day." 

She  led  him  to  the  morning-room,  cool  and  shelt-ered,  where 
Agatha  was  writing  the  letter  we  have  already  read.  And  she- 
introduced  him  as  Jack  Dunquerque,  her  friend. 

Jack  explained  that  he  was  rowing  up  the  river,  that  he  saw 
Miss  Fleming  by  accident,  that  he  had  taken  her  for  a  row  up  the- 
stream,  and  so  on— all  in  due  form. 

"  Jack  and  I  are  old  friends,"  said  Phillis. 

Agatha  did  not  ask  how  old,  which  was  fortunate.  But  she 
put  aside  her  letters  and  sent  for  tea  into  the  garden.  Jack  became- 
more  amiable  and  more  sympathetic  than  any  young  man  Mrs. 
L'Estrange  had  ever  known.  So  much  did  he  win  upon  her  that, 
having  ascertained  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Lawrence  Colquhoun,  she- 
asked  him  to  dinner. 

Jack's  voyage  homeward  was  a  joyful  one.  Many  is  the  journey 
begun  in  joy  that  ends  in  sorrow ;  few  are  those  which  begin,  as. 
Jacks  bucketing  up  the  river^  in  uncertainty,  and  end  in  unex- 
pected happiness. 


CHAPTEE  XVL 

"  Souvent  femme  varie, 
Bien  fol  qui  s'y  fie." 

Lawrbkcb  Colqtjhoun  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  devoting  much 
thought  to  his  ward  at  this  time.  She  was  pretty ;  she  was  fresh ; 
she  was  unconventional ;  but  then  he  was  forty.  For  twenty  years- 
he  had  been  moving  through  a  panorama  of  pretty  girls.  It  wag 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  girl  whom  he  had  seen  but  once  or 
twice  should  move  a  tough  old  heart  of  forty.  Phillis  pleased  him, 
but  lazy  Lawrence  wanted  gii'ls,  if  that  could  be  managed,  to  rnme 
to  him,  and  she  necessarily  stayed  at  Twickenham.  Anyhow,  she 
was  in  good  and  safe  hands.  It  was  enough  to  know  that  Agatha 
had  her  in  safe  charge  and  custody,  and  when  he  could  find  time  h& 
would  go  down  and  see  her  again.  As  he  had  been  thirteen  years 
trying  to  find  time  to  visit  Phillis  at  Highgate,  it  was  possible  that 
he  might  be  in  the  same  way  prevented  by  adverse  circumstances 
from  going  to  Twickenham. 

He  was  troubled  also  by  other  and  graver  matters. 

Victoria  Cassilis  asked  him  in  the  Park  to  call  upon  her — for 
auld  lang  syne.  What  he  replied  is  not  on  record,  because,  if  any- 
body heard,  it  could  only  have  been  the  lady.  But  he  did  not  call 
upon  her.  After  a  day  or  two  there  came  a  letter  from  her.  Of 
Uus  he  took  no  notice.    It  is  not  usual  for  a  man  to  ignore  the 
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teceipt  of  a  letter  from  a  lady,  but  Lawrence  Colquhoxm  did  do  so. 
Then  there  came  another.  This  also  he  tore  in  small  pieces.  And 
then  another.  "  Hang  the  woman,"  said  Lawrence ;  "  I  believe  she 
■wants  to  have  a  row.    I  begin  to  be  sorry  I  came  home  at  all." 

His  cliambcrs  were  on  the  second  floor  in  the  Albany,  and  any 
•one  who  knows  Lawrence  Colquhoun  will  understand  that  they 
were  furniphod  in  considerable  comfort,  and  even  luxury.  He  did 
not  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  Art,  but  his  pictures  were  good  ;  not 
'was  he  a  dilettante  about  furniture,  but  his  was  in  good  style  China 
he  abhorred,  like  many  other  persons  of  sound  and  healthy  taste. 
Let  US  leave  a  )oophole  of  escape;  there  may  be  some  occult  reason, 
unknown  to  the  uninitiated,  for  finding  beauty,  loveliness,  and 
desirability  in  hideous  china  monsters  and  porcelain.  After  all  w€ 
are  but  a  flock,  and  follow  the  leader.  Why  should  we  not  go  mad 
for  china?  It  is  as  sensible  as  going  mad  over  rinking.  Why 
should  we  not  buy  water-colours  at  fabulous  prices  ?  At  least  these 
can  be  sold  again  for  something,  whereas  books — an  extinct  form  of 
madness — cannot;  and  besides,  present  their  backs  in  a  mute 
appeal  to  be  read. 

The  rooms  of  a  man  with  whom  comfort  is  the  first  thing  aimed 
«t.  The  chairs  are  low,  deep,  and  comfortable ;  there  are  brackets, 
tiny  tables,  and  all  sorts  of  a]'pliances  for  saving  trouble  and 
€iertion;  the  curtains  are  of  the  right  shade  for  softening  the  light; 
the  pictures  are  of  subjects  which  soothe  the  mind;  tlie  books,  if 
you  look  at  them,  are  books  of  travel  and  novels.  The  place  is 
exactly  such  a  home  as  lazy  Lawrence  would  choose. 

And  yet  when  we  saw  his  laziness  in  the  Prologue,  he  was 
living  alone  in  a  deserted  city,  among  the  bare  woodi  n  walls  of  a 
half-ruined  hotel.  But  Lawrence  was  not  then  at  home.  He  took 
■what  comfort  he  could  get,  even  there;  and  while  he  indulged  his 
■whim  for  solitude,  impressed  into  his  own  service  for  his  own  com- 
fort the  two  Chinamen  who  constituted  with  him  the  population  of 
Empire  City. 

But  at  Empire  City  he  was  all  day  shooting.  That  makes  a 
•difference  to  the  laziest  of  men.  And  he  would  not  have  stayed 
there  so  long  had  he  not  been  too  lazy  to  go  away.  If  a  man  docs 
not  mind  lonely  evenings,  the  air  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Is'cvada  is  pleasant  and  the  game  is  abundant.  Now,  however,  he 
yras  back  in  London,  where  the  laziest  men  live  beside  the  busiest. 
The  sun  streamed  in  at  his  windows,  wliich  were  bright  with 
■flowers  ;  and  ho  sat  in  the  shade  doing  nothing.  Restless  men  take 
•cigars;  men  who  find  their  own  thoughts  insnfiicient  for  the  pass- 
ing hour  take  books ;  men  who  cannot  sit  still  walk  about.  Law- 
rence Colquhoun  simply  lay  oack  in  an  easy-chair,  watching  the 
sunlight  upon  tlie  flowers  with  lazy  eyes.  Ho  had  the  gift  of 
.-pas.sive  and  happy  idleness. 

To  him  there  came  a  visitor — a  woman  whom  he  did  not  know. 

She  was  a  woman  al)Out  thirty  years  of  ago,  a  hard-featured, 
•eallow-faced  woman.  She  looked  in  Lawrence's  face  with  a  grim 
curiosity  as  she  walked  across  t)so  room  and  handed  him  a  letter. 
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"From  Mrs.  Cassilis,  sir." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Lawrence.    "  And  you  are * 

"  I  am  her  maid,  sir." 
"  Where  is  Janet,  then  ?  " 

"Janet  is  dead.  She  died  three  years  ago,  before  Mrs.  Cassilis 
married." 

"  Oh,  Janet  is  dead,  is  she  ?  Ah,  that  accounts — I  mean,  where 
did  Janet  die  ?  " 

"  In  lodgings  at  Ventnor,  sir.  Mrs.  Cassilis — Miss  Pengelley  she 
was  then,  as  you  know,  sir," — Lawrence  looked  up  sharply,  but 
there  was  no  change  in  the  M-omnn's  imi^assive  face  as  she  spoke, — 
"  2Iiss  Pengelley  sent  me  with  her,  and  Janet  died  in  my  arms,  sir, 
of  consumption." 

■„"Ah,  I  am  sorry!  And  so  Mrs.  Cassilis  has  sent  you  to  me 
with  this  letter,  has  she?"  He  did  not  open  it.  "Will  you  tell 
Mrs.  Cassilis  that  I  will  send  an  answer  by  post,  if  there  is  any 
answer  required  ?  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  Mrs.  Cassilis  told  me  expressly 
that  if  you  were  in  town  I  was  to  wait  for  an  answer,  if  I  had  to 
wait  all  day." 

"  In  that  case  I  suppose  I  had  better  read  the  letter." 
He  opened  it,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  contents  were  not  pleasant, 
because  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  began  to  walk  about.     The 
sallow-faced  woman  watched  him  all  the  time,  as  one  who  has  fired 
a  shot,  and  wishes  to  know  whether  it  has  struck,  and  where. 

He  held  the  letter  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  moved 
and  altered  the  position  of  things  on  the  mantelshelf,  a  sign  of 
mental  agitation.     Then  he  turned  round  brusquely  and  said — 
"  Tell  your  mistress  that  I  will  call  upon  her  in  the  afternoon." 
■  WUl  you  write  that,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  I  will  not,"  he  replied  fiercely.  "  Take  your  answer  and 
begone." 

She  went  without  a  word. 

"  There  will  be  trouble,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Janet  said  it 
would  all  come  up  again  some  day.  He's  a  handsome  chap,  and 
missus  is  a  fool.  She's  worse  than  a  fool;  she's  a  hard-hearted 
creature,  with  no  more  blood  than  a  stone  statue.  If  there's  to 
be  trouble,  it  won't  fall  on  his  head,  but  on  hern.  And  if  I  was 
him,  I'd  go  away  again  quiet,  and  then  maybe  no  one  wouldn't  find 
it  out.     As  for  her,  she'll  blow  on  it  herself." 

Lawrence's  thoughts  assumed  a  form  something  like  the 
ibllowing  : 

"  Three  notes  from  her  in  rapid  succession,  each  one  more  vehe- 
ment than  the  first.  She  must  see  me  ;  she  insists  on  my  calling 
on  her ;  she  will  see  me ;  she  has  something  important  to  tell  me. 
It's  a  marvelloiTS  thing,  and  a  gi-eat  proof  of  the  absence  of  the 
inventive  faculty  in  all  of  them,  that  when  they  want  to  see  you 
they  invariably  pretend  that  they  have  something  important  to  tell 
you.  From  the  duchess  to  the  nursemaid,  by  Jove,  they  are  all 
alike  I    And  now  she  is  coming  here  unless  I  call  upon  her  to-day. 
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"  It  won't  do  to  let  her  come  here.  I  might  go  down  to  the  ?c-«- 
si.le,  go  into  the  country,  go  anywhere,  back  to  America ;  but  whafi 
wuuld  be  the  good  of  that  ?     Besides,  why  should  I  run  away  ? 

"  I  have  not  done  anything  to  be  afraid  of  or  ashamed  of,  unless 
a  knowledge  of  a  thing  is  guilt.  I  have  nothing  to  fear  for  myself, 
iicmains  the  question,  Ought  I  not  to  screen  her  ? 

"  But  screen  her  from  whom  ?  No  one  knows  except  Janet,  and 
Janet  is  dead.  Perhaps  that  woman  with  a  face  like  a  horse  knows  ; 
that  would  be  awkward  for  Victoria  if  she  were  to  offend  her,  for 
a  more  damned  unforgiving  countenance  I  never  set  eyes  upon. 
But  Janet  was  faithful ;  I  am  sure  Janet  would  not  split  even 
when  she  was  dying.  And  then  there  was  very  little  to  spUt  about 
when  she  died.    Victoria  hadn't  married  Mr.  Cassilis. 

"What  the  deuce  does  she  want  to  rake  up  old  things  for? 
Why  can't  she  let  things  be  ?  It's  the  way  of  women.  They  can't 
forget ;  and  hang  me  if  I  don't  think  she  can't  forgive  me  because 
Bhe  has  done  me  a  wrong!  Why  did  I  come  back  from  Empire 
City  ?    There,  at  all  events,  one  could  be  safe  from  annoyance. 

"  On  a  day  like  this,  too,  the  first  really  fine  day  of  the  season ; 
and  it's  spoiled.  I  might  have  dined  with  cousin  Agatha  and 
talked  to  Phillis— the  pretty  little  PhiUis !  I  might  have  mooned 
away  the  afternoon  in  the  Park  and  dined  at  the  Club.  I  might 
have  gone  to  half  a  dozen  places  in  the  evening.  I  might  have 
gone  to  Greenwich  and  renewed  my  youth  at  the  Ship.  I  might 
have  gone  to  Eichmond  with  old  Evergreen  and  his  party.  But 
Phillis  for  choice.  But  now  I  must  have  it  out  with  Victoria 
Cassilis,  There's  a  fate  in  it.  We  can't  be  allowed  to  rest  and  be 
happy.  Like  the  schoolboy's  scrag-end  of  the  roly-poly  pudding,  it 
is  helped,  and  must  be  eaten." 

Philosophy  brings  resignation,  but  it  does  not  bring  ease  of 
mind.  Those  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  used  to  be  laid  upon 
the  wheel  and  have  their  limbs  broken  might  have  contemplated 
the  approach  of  inevitable  suffering  with  resignation,  but  never 
with  happiness.  In  Colquhoun's  mind,  Victoria  Cassilis  was 
associated  with  a  disagreeable  and  painful  chapter  in  his  life.  He 
saw  her  marriage  in  the  fragment  of  Ladds'  paper,  and  thought  the 
chapter  closed.  Ho  came  homo  and  found  her  waiting  for  him  ready 
to  open  it  again. 

"  I  did  think,"  he  said,  turning  over  her  letter  in  his  fingers, 
"that,  for  her  own  sake,  she  would  have  let  things  be  forgotten. 
It's  ruin  for  her  if  the  truth  comes  out,  and  not  pleasant  for  ma 
A  pretty  fool  I  should  look  explaining  matters  in  a  witness-box. 
But  I  must  see  her,  if  only  to  bring  her  to  reason.  Reason!  When 
was  a  woman  reasonable  ?  " 

"  I  am  here,"  he  said,  standing  before  Mrs.  Cassilis  at  her  own 
house  a  few  hours  later.     "  I  am  here." 

Atlios,  Porthos,  Aramis,  and  D'Artagnan  would  have  said  exactly 
the  same  thing. 

"  Me  void  1  " 

And  they  would  have  folded  their  arms  and  thrown  back  their 
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^ds  with  a  preliminary  tap  at  the  sword-hilt,  to  -mafee  snre  that 
fce  trusty  blade  was  loose  in  the  scabbard  and  easy  to  draw,  in 
lase  M.  le  Mari — whom  the  old  French  allegorists  called  Danger  — 
ihould  suddenly  appear. 

But  Lawrence  Colquhotm  said  it  quite  meekly,  to  a  woman  whp 
neither  held  out  her  hand  nor  rose  to  meet  him,  nor  looked  him  in 
the  face,  but  sat  in  her  chair  with  bowed  head  and  weeping  eyes. 

A  woman  of  steel  ?    There  are  no  women  of  steel. 

It  was  ia  Mrs.  Cassilis's  morning-room,  an  apartment  sacred  to 
jerself  J  she  used  it  for  letter- writing,  for  interviews  with  dress- 
makers, for  tea  with  ladies,  for  ail  sorts  of  things.  And  now  she 
received  her  old  fi'iend  in  it.  But  why  was  she  crying,  and  why 
did  she  not  look  up  ? 

"  I  did  want  to  see  yon,  Lawrence,"  she  murmured.  "  Can  you 
not  understand  why  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Colquhoun,  Mrs.  Cassilis.  And  I  cannot  under- 
stand why " 

"  My  name,  Lawrence,  is  Victoria.    Have  you  forgotten  that  ?  " 

"  I  have  forgotten  everything,  Mrs.  Cassilis.  It  is  best  to  forget 
everything." 

"  But  if  you  cannot !  Oh  Lawrence ! "  she  looked  up  in  his  face — 
"  Oh  Lawrence,  if  you  cannot ! " 

Her  weeping  eyes,  her  tear-clouded  face,  her  piteous  gesture, 
moved  the  man  not  one  whit.  The  power  which  she  might  once- 
have  liad  over  him  was  gone. 

"  This  is  mere  foolishness,  Mrs.  Cassilis.  As  a  stranger,  a  perfect 
stranger,  may  I  ask  why  you  caU  me  by  my  Christian  name,  and  why 
these  tears  ?  " 

"  Strangers !  it  is  ridiculous ! "  she  cried,  starting  up  and  stand- 
ing before  him.  "  It  is  ridiculous,  when  all  the  world  knows  that 
we  were  once  friends,  and  half  the  world  thought  that  we  were  going 
to  be  something — nearer." 

"Nearer — and  dearer,  Mrs.  Cassilis?  What  a  foolish  world  it 
was !  Suppose  we  had  become  nearer,  and  therefore  very  much  less 
dear." 

"  Bo  kind  to  me,  Lawrence." 

"  I  will  be  whatever  you  Uke,  Mrs.  Cassilis — except  what  I  was 
— provided  you  do  not  call  me  Lawrence  any  more.  Come,  let  us 
be  reasonable.  The  past  is  gone ;  in  deference  to  your  wishes  I 
removed  myself  from  the  scene ;  I  went  abroad ;  I  transported 
myself  for  four  years :  then  I  saw  the  announcement  of  your 
marriage  in  the  paper  by  accident.  And  I  came  home  again, 
because  of  your  own  free  will  and  accord  you  had  given  me  my 
release.    Is  this  true  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied. 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  why  seek  to  revive  the  past  ? 
BeUeve  me,  I  have  forgotten  the  few  days  of  madness  and  repent- 
ance. They  are  gone.  Some  ghosts  of  the  past  come  to  me,  but 
they  do  not  take  the  shape  of  Victoria  Pengelley." 

"  Suppose  we  cannot  forget  ?  " 
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"Then  we  musi  forget.    Victoria— Mrs.  Cassilis,  ronso  yourself. 
riiink  of  what  you  are — what  you  have  made  yourself." 
"I  do  thiuk.     I  think  every  day." 

"  You  have  a  husband  and  a  child ;  you  have  your  position  in 
the  world.     Mrs.  Cassilis,  you  have  your  honour." 

"  My  honour ! "  she  echoed.  "  What  honour  ?  And  if  all  were 
known  !     Lawrence,  don't  you  even  pity  me?  " 

"  What  is  the  good  of  pity  ?  "  he  asked  rudely.  "  Pity  cannot 
alter  things.  Pity  cannot  make  things  which  are  as  if  they  are  not. 
You  seem  to  me  to  have  done  what  you  have  done  knowing  well 
what  you  were  doing,  and  knowing  what  you  were  going  to  get  by 
it.  You  have  got  one  of  the  very  best  houses  in  London;  you  have 
got  a  rich  husband ;  you  have  got  an  excellent  position;  and  you 
have  got — Mrs.  Cassilis,  you  have  got  a  child,  whose  future  happi- 
ness depends  upon  your  reticence." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  besides,"  she  burst  in,  with  passion. 
"  I  have  the  most  intolerable  husband,  the  most  maddening  and 
exasperating  man  in  all  the  world ! " 
"  Is  he  cruel  to  you  ?  " 

"  No ;  he  is  kind  to  me.  If  he  were  cruel  I  should  know  how  to 
treat  liim.    But  he  is  kind." 

"  Heroics,  Mrs.  Cassilis.  Most  women  could  very  well  endure  s 
kind  husband.  Are  you  not  overdoing  it?  You  almost  make  me 
remember  a  scene— call  it  a  dream — which  took  place  in  a  certain 
Glasgow  hotel  about  four  years  and  a  half  ago." 

"  In  the  City  he  is  the  greatest  financier  living,  I  am  told.  In 
the  house  he  is  the  King  of  Littleness." 

"  I  think  there  was — or  is — a  bishop,"  said  Lawrence  medita- 
tively, "  who  gave  his  gigantic  intellect  to  a  Treatise  on  the  Sinful- 
ness of  Little  Sins.  Perhaps  you  had  better  buy  that  work  and 
study  it.    Or  present  it  to  your  husband." 

"  Very  well,  Lawrence.  I  suppose  you  think  you  have  a  rigW 
to  laugh  at  me  ?  " 

"Right!  Good  God,  Jlrs.  Cassilis,"  he  cried,  in  the  greatest 
ftlarm,  "  do  you  think  I  claim  any  right — the  smallest — over  you  5 
If  I  ever  had  a  right  it  is  gone  now — gone,  by  your  own  act,  and 
my  silence." 

"  Yes,  Lawrence,"  she  repeated,  with  a  hard  smile  on  her  lipp. 
"your  silence." 

lie  understood  what  she  meant.  Ho  turned  from  her  and  leaned 
against  the  window,  looking  into  the  shrubs  and  laurels.  She  had 
dealt  him  a  blow  which  took  effect. 

"  My  silence ! "  ho  murmured ;  "  my  silence !  What  have  I  to 
do  with  your  life  since  that  day — that  day  which  even  you  would 
find  it  difBcult  to  forget?  Do  what  you  like,  marry  if  j-ou  like,  bo 
as  happy  as  you  like,  or  as  miserable — what  does  it  matter  to  me  ? 
My  silence !  Am  I,  then,  going  to  proclaim  to  the  world  my  folly 
Hud  your  shame  ?  " 

"  Let  us  not  quarrel,"  she  went  on,  pleased  with  the  effect  of  her 
words.    There  arc  women  who  would  rather  stab  a  man  in  the 
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heart,  aud  so  make  some  impression  on  him,  than  see  him  cold  and 
callous  to  what  they  say  or  think.  "  It  is  foohsh  to  quarrel  after 
four  years  and  more  of  absence." 

"  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,"  said  Lawrence.  "  Yes, 
Mrs.  Cassilis,  it  is  foolish  to  quarrel.  Still  I  suppose  it  is  old  habit. 
And  besides " 

"  When  a  man  has  nothing  else  to  say,  he  sneers." 

"  "^Tien  a  woman  has  nothing  else  to  say,  she  makes  a  general 
statement." 

"  At  all  events,  Lawrence,  you  are  unchanged  since  I  left  you 
at  that  hotel  to  which  you  refer  so  often.  Are  its  memories 
pleasing  to  you  ?  " 

"No;  they  are  not.  Are  they  to  you?  Come,  Mrs.  Cassilis, 
this  is  foohsh.  You  told  me  you  had  something  to  say  to  me. 
What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  say  this.    When  we  parted " 

"  Oh,  hang  it ! "  cried  the  man,  "  why  go  back  to  that  ?  " 

"When  we  two  parted  " — she  set  her  thin  lips  together  as  if  she 
was  determined  to  let  him  off  no  single  word — "  you  used  bitter 
words.  You  told  me  that  I  was  heartless,  cold,  and  bad-tempered. 
Those  were  the  words  you  used." 

"_  By  Gad,  I  believe  they  were !  "  said  Lawrence.  "  We  had  a 
blazing  row ;  and  Janet  stood  by  with  her  calm  Scotch  face,  and 
said, '  Eh,  sir !  Eh,  madam ! '    I  remember." 

"  I  might  retahate  on  you." 

"  You  did  then,  Mrs.  Cassilis.  You  let  me  have  it  in  a  very 
superior  style.     No  need  to  retaliate  any  more." 

"  I  might  tell  you  now  that  you  are  heartless  and  cold.  I  might 
tell  you " 

"  It  seems  that  you  are  telling  me  all  this  without  any  use  of 
the  potential  mood." 

"  That  if  you  have  any  lingering  kindness  for  me,  even  if  you 
have  any  resentment  for  my  conduct,  you  would  pity  the  lonely" 
and  companionless  life  I  lead." 

"  Your  son  is  nearly  a  year  old,  I  believe  ?  " 

"\Miatisababy?" 

Lawrence  thought  the  remark  wanting  in  maternal  feeling ;  but 
he  said  nothing, 

"  Come  Mrs.  Cassilis,  it  is  all  no  use.  I  cannot  help  you.  I 
would  not  if  I  could.  Hang  it !  it  would  be  too  ridiculous  for  me 
to  interfere.  Think  of  the  situation.  Here  we  are,  we  three;  I 
first,  you  in  the  middle,  and  Mr.  Cassilis  third.  You  and  I  know, 
aud  he  does  not  suspect.  On  the  stage,  the  man  who  does  not 
suspect  always  looks  a  fool.  No  French  novel  comes  anywhere 
near  this  position  of  things.  Make  yourself  miserable  if  you  like, 
and  make  me  uncomfortable ;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  make 
us  all  ridiculous !  As  things  are,  so  you  made  them.  Tell  me — 
what  did  you  do  it  for  ?  " 

"  Speak  to  me  kindly,  Lawrence,  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  After 
^t  dreadful  day  I  went  back  to  the  old  Ufe.    Janet  and  I  made 
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np  Bomcthing — never  mind  what.  Janet  was  as  Bccret  as  the 
grave.  The  old  life — Oh,  how  stupid  and  dull  it  was  !  Two  years 
passed  away.  You  were  gone,  never  to  return,  as  you  said.  Jane/ 
died.    And  Mr.  Cassilis  came." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  I  was  poor.  With  my  little  income  I  had  to  live  with 
friends,  and  be  polite  to  people  I  detested.  I  saw  a  chance  for 
freedom ;  3Ir.  Cafisilis  offered  me  that,  at  least  And  I  acceDted 
him.     Say  you  foryivfi  me.  Lawren/»i^ '" 

"  Forgive  ?    What  a  tnmg  to  asK  or  to  say  1 " 

"  It  was  a  grievous  mistake.  I  wanted  a  man  who  conld  feel 
with  me  and  appreciate  me." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  know.  Appreciation — appreciation.  Per- 
haps you  got  it,  and  at  a  truer  estimate  than  you  thought.  I  have 
sometimes  found,  Mrs.  Cassilis,  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  people 
who  make  themselves  miserable  because  others  do  not  understand 
their  own  ideals.  If  these  people  could  only  label  themselves  with 
a  few  simple  descriptive  sentences, — such  as  'I  am  good;  I  am 
great ;  I  am  full  of  lofty  thoughts ;  I  am  noble ;  I  am  wise ;  I  am 
too  holy  for  this  world;'  and  so  on, — a  good  deal  of  unliappiness 
might  be  saved.  Perhaps  you  might  even  now  try  on  this  method 
with  Mr.  Cassilis." 

"  Cold  and  sneering,"  she  said  to  herself,  folding  her  hands,  and 
laying  her  arms  straiglit  out  before  her  in  her  lap.  If  you  think 
of  it,  this  is  a  most  effective  attitude,  provided  that  the  head  be 
held  well  back  and  a  little  to  the  side. 

"  What  astonishes  me,"  he  said,  taking  no  notice  of  her  remark, 
"  is  that  you  do  not  at  all  seem  to  realize  the  Thing  you  have  done. 
Do  you?" 

"  It  is  no  use  realizing  what  cannot  be  found  out.  Janet  is  in 
her  grave.  Lawrence  Colquhoun,  the  most  selfish  and  heartless  of 
men,  is  quite  certain  to  hold  his  tongue." 

He  laughed  good-naturedly. 

"  Very  well,  J^Irs.  Cassilis,  very  well.  If  you  are  satisfied,  of 
course  no  one  has  the  right  to  say  a  word.  After  all,  no  one  has 
any  cause  to  fear  except  yourself.  For  me,  I  certainly  hold  my 
tongue.  It  would  be  all  so  beautifully  explained  by  Serjeant 
Smoothtongue :  '  Six  years  ago,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  a  man  no 
longer  in  the  bloom  of  early  youth  was  angled  for  and  hooked  by  a 
lady  who  employed  a  kind  of  tackle  comparatively  rare  in  English 
society.  She  was  a/cmme  incomprise.  She  despised  the  little  ways 
of  women ;  she  was  full  of  infinite  possibilities ;  she  was  going  to 
lead  the  world  if  only  she  could  get  the  chance.  And  then,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  then '" 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Gabriel  Cassilis  appeared.  His 
wife  was  sitting  in  the  window,  cold,  calm,  and  ini passive.  Some 
four  or  five  feet  from  her  stood  Lawrence  Colquhoun  ;  he  was 
performing  his  imaginary  spLcch  with  great  rhetorical  power,  but 
stopped  short  at  sight  of  ^I.  le  Mari,  whom  ho  knew  instinctively. 
This  would  have  been  a  little  awkward,  had  not  Mrs.  Cassiha 
proved  herself  eiual  to  the  occasion. 
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"  My  dear ! "  She  rose  and  greeted  her  husband  with  the  tips 
of  her  fingers.  "  You  are  early  to-day.  Let  me  introduce  Llr. 
Colquhoun,  a  very  old  friend  of  mine." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  to  know  you.  I  have  heard 
of  you." 

"Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  unless  you  will  go  on  with 
your  description.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  has  just  returned  from 
America,  my  dear,  was  giving  me  a  vivid  account  of  some  Americai 
trial-scene  which  he  witnessed." 

Her  manner  was  perfectly  cold,  clear,  and  calm.  She  was  aa 
admirable  actress,  and  there  was  not  a  trace  left  of  the  weeping, 
shamefaced  woman  who  received  Lawrence  Colquhoun. 

Gabriel  Cassilis  looked  at  his  visitor  with  a  little  pang  of 
jealousy.  This,  then,  was  the  man  with  whom  his  wife's  name  had 
been  coupled.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a  censorious  world ;  but  then  he 
Ivas  a  handsome  fellow,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  younger  than 
Aimself.  However,  he  put  away  the  thought,  and  tapped  his 
knuckles  with  his  double-glasses  while  he  talked. 

To-day,  whether  from  fatigue  or  from  care,  he  was  not  quite 
himself ;  not  the  self-possessed  man  of  clear  business  mind  that  he 
wished  to  appear.     Perhaps  something  had  gone  wrong. 

Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Cassilis,  or  rather  the  latter,  began  talking 
about  days  of  very  long  ago,  so  that  her  husband  found  himself  out 
of  the  conversation.  This  made  him  uneasy,  and  less  useful  when 
the  talk  came  within  his  reach.  But  his  wife  was  considerate — 
made  allowances,  so  to  speak,  for  age  and  fatigue ;  and  Lawrence 
noted  that  he  was  fond  and  proud  of  her. 
He  came  away  in  a  melancholy  mood. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  be  said.  "  I  wish  I  couldn't  feel  anything 
about  it,  one  way  or  the  other.    Victoria  has  gone  oflF,  and  I  wonder 

how  in  the  world And  now  she  has  made  a  fool  of  herself.    It  ia 

not  my  fault.  Some  day  it  will  all  come  out.  And  I  am  an  acces- 
sory after  the  fact.  If  it  were  not  for  that  Phillis  gii-l — I  must  see 
after  her — and  she  is  pretty  enough  to  keep  any  man  in  town — I 
would  go  back  to  America  agaia  if  it  were  to  Empire  City." 
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CHAPTER    XVIL 

"  Now  you  set  yonr  foot  on  shors 
In  Novo  Orbe ;  here's  the  rich  Pern ; 
And  there,  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines, 
Great  Solomon's  Ophir." 

Unlimited  credit !  Wealth  without  bound !  Power  to  gratify  anj 
desire — all  desires !  That  was  the  Luck  of  the  Golden  Butterfly. 
No  wish  within  the  reach  of  man  that  Gilead  Bock  could  not 
gratify.  No  project  or  plan  within  limits  far,  far  beyond  what  are 
generally  supposed  reasonable  that  he  could  not  carry  out.  Take 
your  own  case,  brother  of  mine,  struggling  to  realize  the  modest 
ambitions  common  to  cultured  humanity,  and  to  force  them  within 
the  bounds  of  a  slender  income.  Think  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  you  want;  tliink  of  the  conditions  of  your  life  you  would 
wish  changed ;  think  of  the  generous  aspirations  you  would  gratify; 
think  of  the  revenges,  mahces,  envies,  hatreds,  which  you  would  be 
able  to  satiate — had  you  the  wealth  which  gives  the  poiver.  Then 
suppose  yourself  suddenly  possessed  of  that  wealth,  and  think 
what  you  would  do  with  it. 

Your  brain  Ls  feeble ;  it  falters  at  a  few  thousands ;  a  hundred 
thousand  a  year  is  too  much  for  it— it  was  as  much,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  as  even  the  imagination  of  the  elder  Dumas  attained  to. 
Beyond  a  paltry  twenty  thousand  or  so,  one  feels  oppressed  in 
imagination  with  a  weight  of  income.  Let  us  suppose  you  »tick 
at  twenty  thousand.  What  would  you  do  with  it?  What  could  you 
not  do  with  it  ?  Your  ideal  Society — the  one  thing  wanting,  only 
rich  men  cannot  be  brought  to  see  it,  to  regenerate  the  world — that 
could  instantly  be  put  on  a  sound  footing.  Your  works — those 
works  which  you  keep  locked  up  in  a  desk  at  home — you  could 
publish,  and  at  once  step  into  your  right  position  as  a  leader  of 
thought,  an  &fa^  drS^ii'.  Your  projects  educational,  moral,  theatri- 
cal, literary,  musical,  could  all  together,  for  they  are  modest,  bo 
launched  upon  the  ocean  of  public  opinion.  You  could  gratify 
your  taste  for  travel.  Like  Charles  Kingsley,  you  could  stand  in 
the  shadow  of  a  tropical  forest  (it  would  not  be  one  quarter  so 
beautiful  as  a  hundred  glades  ten  miles  from  Southampton)  and 
exclaim,  "At  last!"  You  are  an  arcliseologist,  and  have  as  yet 
Been  little.  You  could  make  that  long-desired  trip  to  Naples  and 
see  Pompeii ;  you  could  visit  the  cities  of  the  Midi,  and  explore  the 
Roman  remains  you  have  as  yet  only  read  of;  you  could  take  that 
journey  to  Asia  Minor,  your  dream  of  twenty  years,  and  sketch  the 
tcmj)les  still  standing,  rouftd  and  perfect,  unvisitod  since  the  last 
stragglers  of  the  last  crusading  army  died  of  famine  on  the  steps, 
•Colling  with  their  latest  breath  at  the  desecrated  altar.    Their 
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boBes  Ibj  monlderiig  in  froni of  tlie imaMe  c-r'-jz^^^~ 
memtB  of  a  wsted  enthn^aan — wliiile  fioe  £ 
K  if  in  SHHn  in  the  directian  uf  Jernsakm. 
tihis  maDi'  a  jeaz.    Dnst  Idovn  about  tiae  t 
erofB  windh  the  peasant  laiaes  in  hmmmee 
But  the  temples  stand  still,  saaed  jet  to  „  . 

BarOi,  flie  many-lKcs^ted  goddees  of  the  £r         - 
had  that  20,OOOL  a  year,  joa  mmld  go  there   ^    .1 
and  dig. 

THiat  eonld  not  one  do  if  one  had  rocrej  ?  ±^i  il  r.  :ii 
taices  to  tlmttit^  what  is  done  by  those  who  aetoaiiiiij  im¥6  it. 
Wi^I,  th^  sotieciibe — Qssj  gnre  to  fao^Hftals  and  iiariiiitoitttiiinis — and 
th^  savB  the  xesL  Happj  6x  this  coimliy  that  Horadoxas,  Toifeey, 
and  a  fev  other  peaces  olst  to  phmder  iJaa  Biitl^  e^pifialtist^  or  «ns 
ehoold  indeed  paish  of  weaUl^l^UbaraL  Thousands  <tf  thi^B  all 
round  US  wait  to  be  done;  thii^is  which  most  be  dome  hf  xieii  men, 
aad  cannot  be  done  by  tradrng  msn,  beeanae  fiiey  wonld  not  pay. 

Exemjii  gmtia ;  hae  aze  a  &w  out  of  the  maisy. 

1.  T3iEj  aie  always  talMinig  vS.  oadowmeni  for  kww^  ;  all  flse 
men  wfao  think  ttiey  ong^  to  be  oidowed  aie  claiioiosimiig  ^at  iL 
Bat  think  of  tiie  Inxnzy  of  giring  a  man  a  thousaiBd  a  j&x,  and 
tdDingfaim  to  woxk  fear  the  zest  of  his  days  with  no  neees^^fiar 
doing  pot-boileis.  T^  no  zidi  man  does  iL  Ihexei  w^  a  man  in 
Seotknd,  tiie  otha  day,  gxre  half  a  mlOion  to  the  'SaA.  For  all 
the  hEouy  to  be  got  out  of  Usat  imp^soraal  gift,  one  nd^st  just  aa 
wen  drop  a  fhreepenny-btt  into  the  t^rimsOTn  bag. 

%k.  Tbis  is  a  ooontzy  in  wfaidi  the  diamatie  inntgKnrf.  b  so  s  _ :  z^ 
ss  to  be  second  only  to  thai  of  Fmneei  We  want  a  Naitkaal 
Theatre,  whae  sodi  a  thing  as  a  300  wigbtaf  m^  wonld  be  impaB- 
aMe,  and  whieh  shonld  be  a  sdMwd  far  dfamaifets  as  wiefl  as  actnag. 
A.  p^tzy  lO/IDOf.  a  jemr  VDald  pay  the  ammal  deficit  in  soch  a 
sb^tre.  Periiaps,  tskii^  year  w&h  year,  less  'Qaaa.  half  that  SMn 
would  doL  No  ndb.  man  has  yet  proposed  to  fiiand,  oidov,  at 
sub^^se  such  a  fheatze^ 

3L  Id.  this  City  of  luondon  filonsmds  isi  boys  nm  about  the 
itzeefs  zaggsd  and  family.  Preaaitty  fliey  beeoane  habatual  cziml- 
nals.  Thm  th^  «Kt  the  countzy  huge  sums  in  ^<ds,  pidieemEn, 
and  the  hka.  Philanthiopie  people  catdi  a  few  of  iSa^  boys  and 
send  flian  to  places  wfaete  they  ate  made  eyeeJtent.  saJUcas.  Ydtthe 
^mmber  does  not  djiwinish.  A  snnQ  IdjL  a  year  pays  fsx  a  ^i^e 
Joy.  A  zidi  man  mights  suppuzi  a  thousand  of  t^ffn.  Ti^  no  zich 
swadoesL 

4.  In  this  .eountzy  miliums  of  ^ramen  have  to  woik  far  fiiar 
Ii¥ii^  Ererybo^  'wbo  asplj^  those  wooiai  madf^pays  ami 
«»li«»aitf  than.  Womsn  cannot  farm  tzade-unions — 4Qsi^  azc  without 
the  ozgan  of  govenuneot ;  thor^Re  'Sbef  aze  downboddoi  in  tha 
racBL  They  do  men's  wusk  at  a  qnazter  of  men's  wages.  No  tzade 
so  flonrMiing  as  tiiat  wliidi  is  woaked  by  woraai — witne^  the 
RospezitT  of  dress-makii^  imwdtgrsL  Tha  workwomen  have  knger 
nou£s.  as  well  as  Iowa  pay,  than  tibe  men.    At  the  besJ^  ^&sj  gel 
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enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together ;  not  enough  for  self* 
respect ;  not  enough,  if  they  are  young  and  good-looking,  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief.  To  give  them  a  central  office  and  a  central 
protecting  power  might  cost  a  thousand  jxtunds  a  year.  No  rich 
man,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  come  forward  with  any  such  schema 
for  the  improvement  of  women's  labour. 

5.  This  is  a  country  where  people  read  a  great  deal.  More  books 
are  printed  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Eeading  forms  the  amusement  of  half  our  hours,  the  delight  of  oui 
leisure  time.  For  the  whole  of  its  reading  Society  agrees  to  pay 
Mudie  and  Smith  from  three  to  ten  guineas  a  house.  Here  is  a 
Bum  in  arithmetic:  house-bills,  1500/.  a  year;  wine-bUl,  300/.; 
horses,  500'. ;  rent,  400/. ;  travelling,  400/. ;  dress — Lord  knows 
what ;  reading — say  5/. ;  also,  spent  at  Smith's  stalls  in  two-shilling 
novels,  say  thirty  shillings.  That  is  the  patronage  of  Literature 
Successful  authors  make  a  few  hundreds  a  year — successful  grocers 
make  a  few  thousands — and  people  say,  "  How  well  is  Literature 
rewarded ! " 

Mr.  Gilcad  Beck  once  told  me  of  a  party  gathered  together  in 
Virginia  City  to  mourn  the  decease  of  a  dear  friend  cut  off  pre- 
maturely. The  gentleman  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  even- 
ing's entertainment  had  one-and-forty  dollars  put  into  his  hands  to 
be  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage.    He  expended  it  as  follows  :— 

Whisky         .         .         .     Forty  dollars.  (40$) 

Bread  ....     One  dollar.  (1$) 

Total         .         .     Forty-one  dollars.    (41?) 

"  What,  in  thunder,"  asked  the  chairman,  "  made  you  waste  all 
that  money  in  bread  ?  " 

Note. — He  had  never  read  Henry  IV. 

The  modern  patronage  of  Literature  is  exactly  like  the  propor- 
tion of  bread  observed  by  the  gentleman  of  Virginia  City. 

Five  pounds  a  year  for  the  mental  food  of  all  the  household. 

Enough ;  social  reform  is  a  troublesome  and  an  expensive  thing. 
Let  it  bo  done  by  the  societies ;  there  are  plenty  of  people  anxious  to 
be  seen  on  platforms,  and  plenty  of  men  who  are  rejoiced  to  take 
the  salary  of  secretary. 

Think  again  of  Mr.  Gilead  Beck's  Luck  and  what  it  meant. 
The  wildest  flights  of  your  fancy  never  reach  to  a  fourth  part  of  his 
income.  The  yearly  revenues  of  a  Grosvenor  fall  far  short  of  this 
amazing  good  fortune.  Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  was  flowing 
for  him  a  continuous  stream  of  wealth  that  seemed  inexhaustible. 
Not  one  well,  but  fifty,  were  his,  and  all  yielding.  When  he  told 
Jack  Dunquerquo  that  his  income  was  a  thousand  pounds  a  day, 
ho  was  far  within  the  limit.  In  these  weeks  he  was  clearing  fifteen 
hundred  jwunds  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  That  makes  forty-five 
thousand  pounds  a  month;  five  hundred  and  forty  thousands 
pounds  a  year.    Can  a  Grosvenor  or  a  Dudley  reach  to  that? 

The  first  well  was  still  the  best,  and  it  showed  no  signs  of 
giving  out;  and  as  Mr.  Beck  attributed  its  finding  to  the  direct 
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personal  instigation  of  the  Grolden  Butterfly,  he  firmly  believed  thai 
it  never  would  give  out  Other  shafts  had  been  sunk  round  it,  but 
with  varying  success ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  derricks  and 
machinery  ert^ied  for  boring  fresh  wells  and  working  the  old;  an 
army  of  men  were  engaged  in  these  operations ;  a  new  town  had 
sprung  up  in  the  place  of  Limerick  City ;  and  GUead  P.  Beck,  i-ts 
King,  was  in  London,  trying  to  learn  how  his  money  might  best  be. 
epent. 

It  weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind ;  the  fact  that  he  was,  by  no 
effort  of  his  own,  thi-ough  no  merit  of  his  own,  earning  a  small, 
fortune  every  week  made  him  thoughtful.  In  his  rough  way  he 
took  the  wealth  as  so  much  trust-money.  He  was  entitled,  ha 
thought,  to  hve  upon  it  according  to  his  inclination ;  he  was  tc. 
have  what  his  soul  craved  for;  he  was  to  use  it  first  for  his  own 
purposes ;  but  he  was  to  devote  what  he  could  not  spend — that  is., 
the  great  bulk  of  it — somehow  to  the  general  good.  Such  was  the 
will  of  the  Golden  Butterfly. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  idea  came  into  Gilead  Beck's  head  that 
he  was  to  regard  himself  as  a  tmstee.  The  man's  antecedents 
would  seem  against  such  a  conception  of  Fortune  and  her  responsi- 
biUties.  Born  ia  a  New  England  village,  educated  till  the  age  of 
twelve  in  a  village  school,  he  had  been  turned  upon  the  world  to 
make  his  livelihood  in  it  as  best  he  could.  He  was  everything  by 
turns ;  there  was  hardly  a  trade  that  he  did  not  attempt,  not  a  call- 
ing which  he  did  not  for  a  while  follow.  HI  luck  attended  him  for 
thirty  years ;  yet  his  courage  did  not  flag.  Every  fresh  attempt 
to  escape  from  poverty  only  seemed  to  throw  him  back  deeper 
in  the  slough.  Yet  he  never  despaired.  His  time  would  surely 
come.  He  preserved  his  independence  of  soul,  and  he  preserved  his 
hope. 

But  all  the  time  he  longed  for  wealth.  The  desire  for  riches  is 
an  instinct  with  the  Englishman,  a  despairing  dream  with  the 
German,  a  stimulus  for  hoarding  with  the  Frenchman,  but  it  is  a 
consuming  fixe  with  the  American.  Gilead  P.  Beck  breathed  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  the  contagion  of  restless  ambition.  How 
many  great  men — presidents,  vice-presidents,  judges,  orators,  mer- 
chants— have  sprung  from  the  obscure  villages  of  the  older  States  I 
Gilead  Beck  started  on  his  career  with  a  vague  idea  that  he  was 
going  to  be  something  great.  As  the  years  went  on  he  retained  the 
belief,  but  it  ceased  to  take  a  concrete  form.  He  did  not  see  him- 
self in  the  chair  of  Ulysses  Grant ;  he  did  not  dream  of  becoming  a 
statesman  or  an  orator.  But  he  was  going  to  be  a  man  of  mark. 
Somehow  he  was  bound  to  be  great. 

And  then  came  the  Golden  Butterfly.  , 

See  Mr.  Beck  now.  It  is  ten  in  the  morning.  He  has  left  the 
pile  of  letters,  most  of  them  begging-letters,  unopened  at  his  elbow. 
He  has  got  the  case  of  glass  and  gold  containing  the  Butterfly  on 
the  table.  The  sun^light  pouring  in  at  the  opened  window  strikes 
upon  the  yellow  metal,  and  Lights  up  the  dehcately  chased  wings  of 
this  freak  of  Nature.    Poised  on  the  wire,  the  Grolden  Butterfly 

li 
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seems  to  hover  of  its  own  accord  upon  the  petals  of  the  rose.  It  m 
alive.  As  its  ovraei  sits  before  it,  the  creature  seems  to  him  en- 
dowed with  life  and  motion.  That  is  nonsense,  but  Mr.  Beck  thinks 
80  at  the  moment. 

On  the  table  is  a  map  of  his  Canadian  oil-fields. 

He  sits  like  this  ncai-Iy  every  morning,  the  gilded  box  before 
him.  It  is  his  way  of  consulting  the  oracle.  After  his  intervie^v 
with  the  Butterfly  he  rises  refreshed  and  clear  of  vision.  This 
morning,  if  his  thoughts  could  be  ^vritten  down,  they  might  take 
this  form : 

"  I  am  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  I  have  more  than  I 
can  spend  upon  the  indulgence  of  every  whim  that  ever  entered  the 
head  of  sane  man.  When  I  have  bought  all  the  luxuries  that  the 
world  has  to  sell,  there  still  remains  to  be  saved  more  than  any 
other  living  man  has  to  spend. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  it  ? 

" Shall  I  lay  it  up  in  the  Bank?  The  Bank  might  break.  That 
is  possible.  Or  the  well  might  stop.  No ;  that  is  impossible.  Other 
wells  have  stopped,  but  no  well  has  run  like  mme,  or  will  again ; 
for  I  have  struck  through  the  crust  of  the  earth  into  the  almighty 
reservoir. 

"  How  to  work  out  this  trust  ?  Who  will  help  me  to  spend  th< 
money  aright  ?    How  is  such  a  mighty  pile  to  be  spent  ? 

"  Even  if  the  Butterfly  were  to  fall  and  break,  who  can  deprive 
me  of  my  wealth  ?  " 

His  servant  threw  open  the  door:  "Mr.  Cassilis,  Bir." 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

"  Doubtfully  it  stood, 
A.S  two  spent  swimmers  that  do  cling  together 
And  choke  their  art." 

Oki  of  Gilead  Beck's  difficulties — perhaps  his  greatest — was  his 
want  of  an  adviser.  People  in  England  who  have,  large  incomes 
pay  private  secretaries  to  advise  them.  The  post  is  onerous,  but 
carries  with  it  considerable  influence.  To  be  a  Great  Man's  whisperer 
is  a  position  coveted  by  m.iny.  At  present  the  only  confidential 
adviser  of  the  American  Cruesus  was  Jack  Dunquerqne,  and  he  was 
unsalaried  and  therefore  careless.  Ladds  and  Colquhoun  were  less 
ready  4p  listen,  and  Gabriel  Cassilis  showed  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Beck's  Trusteeship  which  was  disheartening.  As  for  Jack, 
he  treated  the  sacred  Voice,  which  was  to  Gilead  Bock  what  his 
demon  was  to  Socrates,  with  profound  contempt.  But  he  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  boundless  spending  in  which  he  was  likely  to  have 
a  disinterested  share.  Next  to  unlimited  "chucking"  of  his  own 
money,  the  youthful  ^nglislmian  would  like — what  he  never  gets— 
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the  unlimited  chucking  of  other  people's.    So  Jack  brot^ht  ideas, 

and  communicated  them  as  they  occurred. 

"  Hero  is  one,"  he  said.  "  It  will  get  rid  of  thousands ;  it  will 
be  a  Blessing  and  a  Boon  for  you ;  it  will  make  a  real  hole  in  the 
Pile ;  and  it's  Philanthropy  itself.     Start  a  new  daily." 

Mr.  Beck  was  looking  straight  before  him  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  His  face  was  clouded  with  the  anxiety  of  his  wealth.  "Who 
would  wish  to  be  a  rich  man  ? 

"  I  have  been  already  thinking  of  it,  Mr.  Dunquerque,"  he  said. 
"  Let  us  talk  it  over." 

He  sat  down  in  his  largest  easy-chair,  and  chewed  the  end  of  an 
unlighted  cigar. 

"  I  have  thought  of  it,"  he  went  on.  "I  want  a  paper  that  shall 
have  no  ailvurtisements  and  no  leading  articles.  If  a  man  can't 
say  what  he  wants  to  say  in  half  a  column,  that  man  may  go  to 
some  other  paper.  I  shall  get  only  Uve  men  to  write  for  me.  I  will 
have  no  long  reports  of  speeches,  and  the  bunkum  of  life  shall  be 
cut  out  of  the  paper." 

"  Then  it  will  be  a  very  little  paper." 

"  No,  sir.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  say,  once  you  get  the  right 
man  to  say  it.    I've  been  an  editor  myself,  and  I  know." 

"  You  will  not  expect  the  paper  to  pay  you  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  I  shall  pay  for  that  paper.  And  there  shall  be  no 
cutting  up  of  bad  books  to  show  smart  writing.  I  shall  teach  some 
of  your  reviews  good  manners." 

"  But  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  tone  of  our  reviews." 

"  Perhaps  you  do,  sir.  I  have  remarked  that  Englishmen  pride 
themselves  on  a  good  many  things.  I  will  back  a  first-class  British 
subject  for  bubbling  around  against  all  humanity.  See,  Mr.  Dun- 
querque, last  week  I  read  one  of  your  high-toned  reviews.  There 
was  an  article  in  it  on  a  novel.  The  novel  was  a  young  lady's  novel. 
When  I  was  editing  the  Clearville  Roarer  I  couldn't  have  laid  it  on 
in  finer  style  for  the  rough  back  of  a  Ward  Politician.  And  a  young 
lady ! " 

"  People  like  it,  I  suppose,"  said  Jack. 

"  I  dare  say  they  do,  sir.  They  used  to  like  to  see  a  woman 
flogged  at  the  cart-tail.  I  am  not  much  of  a  company  man,  Mr. 
Dunquerque,  but  I  believe  that  when  a  young  lady  sings  a  song  in 
a  drawing-room,  if  that  young  lady  sings  out  of  time  it  is  not  con- 
sidered good  manners  to  get  up  and  say  so.  And  it  isn't  thought 
polite  to  snigger  and  grin.  And  in  my  country,  if  a  man  was  to 
invite  the  company  to  make  game  of  that  young  lady  he  would 
perhaps  be  requested  to  take  a  header  through  the  window.  Let 
things  alone,  and  presently  that  young  lady  discovers  that  she  is 
not  likely  to  get  cracked  up  as  a  vocaller.  I  shall  conduct  my 
paper  on  the  same  poUte  principles.  If  a  man  thinks  he  can  sing 
and  can't  sing,  let  him  be  for  a  bit.  Perhaps  he  will  find  out  his 
mistake.  If  he  doesn't,  tell  him  gently.  And  if  that  won't  do,  get 
your  liveliest  writer  to  lay  it  on  once  for  all.  But  to  go  sneakin' 
<uid  pryin'  around,  pickin'  oui  the  poor  trash,  and  cutting  it  up  to 
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make  the  people  grin — it's  mean,  Mr.  Dunqnerqne,  it's  mean.  The 
cart-tail  and  the  cat-o'-nine  was  no  worse  than  this  exhibition.  I'm 
told  it's  done  regularly,  and  paid  for  handsomely." 

"Shall  yon  Lo  your  own  editor?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  Perhaps  if  1  stay  long  enough  in  this  city 
to  get  to  the  core  of  things,  I  shall  scatter  my  own  observations 
around.     But  that's  uncertain." 

He  rose  slowly — it  took  him  a  long  time  to  rise — and  extended 
his  long  arms,  bringing  them  together  in  a  comprehensive  way,  as 
if  he  was  embracing  the  universe. 

"  I  shall  have  central  offices  in  New  York  and  London.  But  I 
shall  drive  the  English  team  first.  I  shall  have  correspondents 
all  over  the  world,  and  I  shall  have  infonnation  of  every  dodge 
goin*,  from  an  emperor's  ambition  to  a  tin-pot  company  bubble." 

He  brought  his  fingers  together  with  a  clasp.  Jack  noticed  how 
strong  and  bony  those  fingers  were,  with  hands  whoso  muscles 
seemed  of  steel. 

The  countenance  of  the  man  was  earnest  and  solemn.  Suddenly 
it  changed  expression,  and  that  curious  smile  of  his,  unlike  the 
smile  of  any  other  man,  crossed  his  face. 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  my  press  experiences  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Let 
us  have  some  champagne,  and  you  shall  hear  them." 

The  champagne  having  been  brought  he  told  his  story,  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  jerking  out 
the  sentences  as  if  he  was  feeling  for  the  most  telling  way  of 
putting  them. 

Mr.  Gilead  Beck  had  two  distinct  styles  of  conversation.  Gene- 
rally, but  for  his  American  tone,  the  length  of  his  sentences,  and  a 
certain  florid  wealth  of  illustration,  you  might  take  him  for  an 
Englishman  of  eccentric  habits  of  thought.  When  he  went  back  to 
his  old  experiences  he  employed  the  vernacular — rich,  metaphoric. 
and  full— which  belongs  to  the  Western  States  in  the  rougher 
period  of  their  development.     And  this  he  used  now. 

"  I  was  in  Cliicago.  Fifteen  years  ago.  I  wanted  employment. 
Nobody  wanted  m&  I  spent  most  of  the  dollars,  and  thought  I 
had  better  dig  out  for  a  new  location,  when  1  met  one  day  an  old 
schoolfellow  named  Rayner.  Ho  told  me  he  was  part  proprietor  of 
a  morning  paper.  I  asked  him  to  take  me  on.  He  said  he  was 
only  publisher,  but  he  would  take  me  to  see  the  Editor,  Mr.  John  B. 
Van  Cott,  and  perhaps  he  would  set  me  grinding  at  the  locals.  We 
found  the  Editor.  He  was  a  short  active  man  of  fifty,  and  he  looked 
as  cute  as  ho  was.  Because,  you  see,  Mr.  Dunquerque,  unless  you 
are  pretty  sharp  on  a  Western  paper,  you  won't  earn  your  mush. 
He  was  keeled  back,  I  remember,  in  a  strong  chair,  with  his  feet  on 
the  front  of  the  table,  and  a  clip  full  of  paper  on  his  knee.  And  in 
that  position  he  used  to  write  his  leading  articles.  Squelchers,  some 
of  them ;  made  gentlemen  of  opposite  politics  cry,  and  drove  rival 
editors  to  polisliing  shooting-irons.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
exchanges.  And  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  place  but  a  cracked 
stoTe^  half  a  dozen  chairs  standing  around  loose,  and  »  spittoon. 
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"  I  mention  these  facts,  Mr.  Dtmqtierqtie,  to  show  that  there  was 
'good  standing-room  for  a  free  fight  of  not  more  than  two. 

"  Mr.  Van  Colt  shook  hands,  and  passed  me  the  tobacco-ponch, 
while  Eayner  chanted  my  praises.  When  he  wound  np  and  went 
away,  the  Editor  began. 

" '  Wal,  sir,'  he  said, '  yon  look  as  if  yon  knew  enongh  to  go  in- 
doors when  it  rains,  and  Eayner  seems  powerful  anxious  to  get  yov 
on  the  paper.  A  good  fellow  is  Piayner ;  as  white  a  man  as  I  ever 
knew ;  and  he  has  as  many  old  friends  as  would  make  a  good-sized 
lity.  He  brings  them  all  here,  Mr.  Beck,  and  wants  to  put  everj 
one  on  the  paper.  To  hear  him  hold  forth  would  make  a  camp- 
meeting  exhorter  feel  small.  But  he's  disinterested,  is  Eayner. 
It's  all  pure  goodness.' 

"  I  tried  to  feel  as  if  I  wasn't  down-hearted.    But  I  was. 

" '  Any  way,'  I  said, '  if  I  can't  get  on  here,  I  must  dig  out  for  a 
place  nearer  sundown.  Once  let  me  get  a  fair  chance  on  a  paper, 
and  I  can  keep  my  end  of  the  stick.' 

"  The  Editor  went  on  to  tell  me  what  I  knew  already,  that  they 
wanted  live  men  on  the  paper,  fellows  that  would  do  a  murder  or  a 
prize-fight  right  up  to  the  handle.  Then  he  came  to  business ; 
offered  me  a  triple  execution  just  to  show  my  style ;  and  got  up  to 
introduce  me  to  the  other  boys. 

"  Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

" '  That's  Poulter,  our  local  Editor,'  he  said.  '  Come  in,  Poulter. 
He  will  take  you  down  for  me.' 

"The  door  opened,  but  it  wasn't  Poulter.  I  knew  that  by 
instinct.  It  was  a  rough  looking  customer  with  a  black-dyed 
moustache,  a  diamond  pin  in  his  shirt  front,  and  a  great  gold  chain 
across  his  vest ;  and  he  carried  a  heavy  stick  in  his  hand. 

"' Which  is  the  one  of  you  two  that  runs  this  machine?'  he 
asked,  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

" '  I  am  the  Editor,'  said  Mr.  Tan  Cott, '  if  you  mean  thai' 

" '  Then  you  air  the  Eooster  I'm  after,'  he  went  on.  '  I  am  John 
Halkett  of  Tenth  Ward.  I  want  to  know  what  in  thunder  you 
mean  by  printing  infernal  lies  about  me  and  my  party  in  your 
miserable  one-hoss  paper.* 

"  He  drew  a  copy  of  the  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  before 
the  Editor's  eyes. 

" '  You  know  yotir  remedy,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Tan  Cott,  quietly  edging 
in  the  direction  of  the  table,  where  there  was  a  drawer. 

"' That's  what  I  do  know.  That's  what  I'm  here  for.  There's 
two  remedies.  One  is  that  you  retract  all  the  lies  you  have  printed, 
the  other ' 

" '  You  need  not  tell  me  what  the  other  is,  Mr.  Halkett.'  As  he 
spoke  he  drew  open  the  drawer ;  but  he  hadn't  time  to  take  the 
pistol  from  it  when  the  ward  politician  sprang  upon  him,  and  in  a 
flash  of  lightning  they  were  rolling  over  each  other  among  the 
exchanges  on  the  floor. 

"  If  they  had  been  evenly  matched,  I  should  have  stood  around 
to  see  fair. '  But  it  wasn't  equal.    Van  Cott,  you  couM  see  at  first 
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snap,  was  grit  all  throngh,  and  as  full  of  fight  as  a  game-rooster. 
But  it  was  bulldog  and  terrier.  So  I  hitched  on  to  the  stranger, 
nnd  pulled  him  ofif  by  main  force. 

" '  You  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Van  Cott,'  I  said, '  to  take  this  contract 
off  your  hands.    Choose  a  back  seat,  sir,  and  see  fair.' 


politicians'  opinions  lies  in  their  powers  of  bruising,  and  John 
Halkett,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  could  fight  his  weight  in  wild  cats. 
Fortunately  I  was  no  slouch  in  those  days. 

"  He  met  my  advances  halfway.  In  ten  minutes  you  couldn't 
tell  Ilalkett  from  me,  nor  me  from  Ilalkett.  The  furniture  moved 
around  cheerfully,  and  there  was  a  lovely  racket.  The  sub-editors, 
printers,  and  rejiorters  came  running  in.  It  was  a  new  scene  for 
them,  poor  felluws,  and  they  enjoyed  it  accordingly.  The  Editor 
they  had  often  watched  in  a  fight  before,  but  here  were  two  stran- 
gers worrying  each  other  on  the  floor,  with  Mr.  Van  Cott  out  of  it 
himself,  dodging  around  cheering  us  on.    That  gave  novelty. 

"  The  sharpest  of  the  reporters  had  his  flimsy  up  in  a  minute, 
and  took  notes  of  the  proceedings. 

"We  fought  that  worry  through.  It  lasted  fifteen  minutes. 
We  fought  out  of  the  office ;  we  fought  down  the  stairs ;  and  we 
fought  on  the  pavement. 

"When  it  was  over,  I  found  myself  arrayed  in  the  tattered 
remnants  of  my  gray  coat,  and  nothing  else.  John  Halkett  hadn't 
so  much  as  that.  He  was  bruised  and  bleeding,  and  ho  was  deeply 
moved.    Tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  grasped  me  by  the  hand. 

"  '  Stranger,'  he  said,  '  will  you  tell  mo  where  you  hail  from  ? ' 

" '  Air  you  satisfied,  Mr.  Halkett/  I  replied, '  with  the  editorial 
management  of  this  newspaper  ? ' 

" '  I  am,'  he  answered.  '  You  bet.  This  is  the  very  best  edited 
paper  that  ever  ran.  Good  morning,  sir.  You  have  took  the  starch 
out  of  John  Ilalkett  in  a  way  that  no  starch  ever  was  took  out  of 
that  man  before.  And  if  ever  you  get  into  a  tight  place,  you 
come  to  me.' 

"  They  put  him  in  a  cab,  and  sent  him  home  for  repairs.  I  went 
back  to  the  Editor's  room.  He  was  going  on  again  with  his  usual 
Dccupation  of  manufacturing  squelchers.  The  fragments  of  the 
chairs  lay  around  him,  but  ho  wrote  on  unmoved. 

"  '  Consider  yourself  permanently  engaged,'  ho  said.  '  The  firm 
will  pay  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Why  couldn't  you  say  at  once 
that  you  were  fond  of  fighting?  I  never  saw  a  visitor  tackled  in  a 
more  lovable  stylo.  Why,  you  must  have  been  brought  up  to  it. 
And  just  to  think  that  one  might  never  have  discovered  your  points 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  fortunate  accident  of  John  Halkctt's  calll* 

"  I  said  I  was  too  modest  to  mention  my  tastes. 

" '  IMost  fortunate  it  is.  Blevins,  who  used  to  do  our  fighting— a 
whole  team  he  was  at  it — was  killed  three  months  ago  on  this  very 
floor;  there's  the  niaik  of  hifl  fluid  still  on  the  wall.     We  gave 
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Blevins  a  fir^t-class  funeral,  and  ordered  a  two-hundred-dollar 
monument  to  commemorate  his  virtues.  We  were  not  ungrateful 
to  Blevins. 

"'Birkett  came  next,'  he  went  on,  making  corrections  with  a 
pencil  stump.  '  But  he  was  licked  like  a  cur  three  times  in  a  fort- 
night. People  used  to  step  in  on  purpose  to  wallop  Birkett,  it  was 
such  an  easy  amusement.  The  paper  was  falling  into  disgi-ace,  so 
we  shunted  him.  He  drives  a  cab  now,  which  suits  him  better, 
because  he  was  always  gentlemanly  in  his  ways. 

" '  Carter,  who  followed,  was  very  good  in  some  respects,  but  he 
wanted  judgment.  He's  in  hospital  with  a  bullet  in  the  shoulder, 
which  comes  of  his  own  carelessness.  We  can't  take  him  on  again 
»ny  more,  even  if  he  was  our  style,  which  he  never  was.' 

" '  And  who  does  the  work  now  ? '  I  ventured  to  ask. 

" '  We  have  had  no  regular  man  since  Carter  was  carried  off  on  a 
shutter.  Each  one  does  a  httle,  just  as  it  happens  to  turn  up.  But 
I  don't  like  the  irregular  system.    It's  quite  unprofessional.' 

"  I  asked  if  there  was  much  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

" '  Depends  on  the  time  of  year.  It  is  the  dul)  season  just  now, 
but  we  are  lively  enough  when  the  fall  elections  come  on.  We 
sometimes  have  a  couple  a  day  then.  You  won't  find  yourself 
rusting.  And  if  you  want  work,  we  can  stir  up  a  few  editors  by 
judicious  writing.  I'm  powerful  glad  we  made  your  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Beck.' 

"  That,  Mr.  Dunquerque,  is  how  I  became  connected  with  the 
press." 

"  And  did  you  like  the  position  ?  " 

"  It  had  its  good  points.  It  was  a  situation  of  great  responsi- 
bility. People  were  continually  turning  up  who  disliked  our 
method  of  depicting  character,  and  so  the  credit  of  the  paper 
maioly  rested  on  my  shoulders.  No,  sir ;  I  got  to  like  it,  except 
when  I  had  to  go  into  hospital  for  repairs.  And  even  that  had  its 
charms,  for  I  went  there  so  often  that  it  became  a  sort  of  home, 
and  the  surgeons  and  nurses  were  like  brothers  and  sisters." 

"  But  you  gave  up  the  post  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  did.  The  occupation,  after  all,  wasn't  healthy,  and 
was  a  little  too  lively.  The  staff  tc  k  a  pride  in  me  too,  and  dehghted 
to  promote  freedom  of  discussion.  If  things  grew  dull  for  a  week 
or  two,  they  would  scarify  some  ward  ruffian  just  to  bring  on  a 
fight.  They  would  hang  around  there  to  see  that  ward  ruffian 
approach  the  office,  and  they  would  struggle  who  should  be  the 
man  to  point  me  out  as  the  gentleman  he  wished  to  interview. 
They  were  fond  of  me  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  not  bear 
to  see  a  week  pass  without  a  fig  t.  And  I  will  say  this  of  them, 
that  they  were  as  level  a  lot  of  boys  as  ever  destroyed  a  man's 
character. 

"  Most  of  the  business  was  e  sy.  They  came  to  see  Mr.  Van 
Cott,  and  they  were  shown  up  to  me.  What  there  is  of  me  takes 
up  a  good  deal  of  the  room.  And  when  they'd  put  their  case  I  used 
to  open  the  door  and  point.    '  G  it,'  I  would  say.    '  You  bet,'  was 
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the  general  reply;  and  they  would  go  away  quite  satisfied  with  \H 
Editorial  recejjtion.  But  once  a  week  or  so  tlicre  would  be  a  put- ip 
thing,  and  I  knew  by  the  look  of  my  men  which  would  take  their 
persuasion  fighting. 

"It  gradually  became  clear  to  me  that  if  I  remained  much 
longer  there  would  be  a  first-class  funeral,  with  me  taking  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  proccsh ;  and  I  began  to  think  of  digging  out  while 
I  still  had  my  hair  on. 

"  One  morning  I  read  an  advertisement  of  a  paper  to  be  sold. 
It  was  in  the  city  of  Clearville,  Illinois,  and  it  seemed  to  suit.  I 
resolved  to  go  and  look  at  itj  and  apprised  Mr.  Van  Cott  of  my 
intention. 

" '  I'm  powerful  sorry,'  he  said ;  '  but  of  course  we  can't  keep  yoti 
if  you  will  go.  You've  hoed  your  row  like  a  square  man  ever  since 
you  came,  and  I  had  hoped  to  have  had  your  valuable  services  till 
the  end.' 

"  I  attempted  to  thant  him,  but  he  held  up  his  hand,  and  went 
on  thoughtfully. 

" '  There's  room  in  our  plat  at  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  for  one  or  two 
•more  ;  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  let  you  have  one  side  of  the 
monument  all  to  yourself.  The  sunny  side,  too— <]uite  the  nicest 
nest  in  the  plat.  And  we'd  have  given  you  eight  lines  of  poetry— 
Blevins  only  got  four,  and  none  of  the  other  fellows  any.  I  assure 
you,  Beck,  though  you  may  not  think  it,  I  have  often  turned  tliis 
•over  in  my  mind  v/hen  you  have  been  in  hospital,  and  I  got  to  look 
on  it  as  a  settled  thing.  And  now  this  is  how  it  ends.  Life  is  made 
tip  of  disappointments.' 

"  I  said  it  was  very  good  of  him  to  take  such  an  interest  in  my 
funeral,  but  that  I  had  no  yearning  at  present  for  Rose  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  Blevins.  As  I  had 
never  known  him  and  the  other  boys,  they  mightn't  be  pleased  if  a 
total  stranger  were  sent  to  join  their  little  circle. 

"Mr.  Van  Cott  was  good  enough  to  say  that  they  wouldn't 
mind  it  for  the  sake  of  the  paper ;  but  I  had  my  prejudices,  and  I 
resigned. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  yon  visited  Tlinois  when  yon  were  in 
America,  Mr.  Dunquerque;  but  if  you  did,  perhaps  you  went  to 
Olearville.  It  is  in  that  part  of  the  Slate  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Egypt,  and  is  so  named  on  account  of  the  benighted  condition  of 
the  natives.     It  wasn't  a  lively  place  to  go  to,  but  still 

"  The  Clearville  Roarer  was  the  property  of  a  Mrs.  Scrimmagcr, 
widow  of  the  lately  defunct  editor.  She  was  a  frosh  buxom  widow 
of  thirty-five,  with  a  flow  of  language  that  would  drown  a  town- 
council  or  a  vestry.  I  inferred  from  tlus  that  the  late  Mr.  Scrini- 
magcr  was  not  probably  very  sorry  when  the  time  came  for  hira  to 
pass  in  his  checks. 

"She  occujjied  the  upper  flats  of  a  large  square  building,  in  the 
lower  part  of  which  wero  Iho  oHices  of  the  pajior.  I  inspected  the 
premises,  and  having  found  that  the  books  and  plant  were  pretty 
well  what  the  advertiscnient  pretended,  I  closed  the  bargain  at  once, 
and  entered  into  uossession* 
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"  The  first  evening  I  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Scrimmager. 

"  *  It  must  be  more  than  a  mite  lonely  for  yon/  she  said,  as  we  sat 
ever  her  dough-nnts  and  flipflaps,  'np  at  the  tavern.  But  you'll 
■goon  get  to  know  all  the  leading  people.  They're  a  two-cent  lot, 
the  best  of  them.  Scrimmy  (we  always  called  him  Scrimmy  for 
short)  never  cottoned  to  them.  He  used  to  say  they  were  too  low 
and  common,  mean  enough  to  shoot  a  man  without  giving  him  9 
chance — a  thing  which  Scrimmy,  who  was  honourable  from  his 
boots  up,  would  have  scorned  to  do.' 

"  I  asked  if  it  was  long  since  her  husband  had  taken  his 
departure. 

" '  He  started,'  she  said, '  for  kingdom  come  two  months  ago,  if 
that's  what  you  mean.' 

"  •  Long  m  ? ' 

" '  HI  ?  '  she  replied,  as  if  surprised  at  the  question.  '  Scrimmy 
never  was  ill  in  his  life.  He  was  quite  the  wrong  sort  of  stuff  for 
that.     Scrimmy  was  killed.' 

" '  Was  he  ?  '  I  asked.     '  Eailway  accident,  I  suppose  ? ' 

"  Mrs.  Scrimmager  looked  at  me  resentfully,  as  if  she  thought  I 
really  ought  to  have  known  better.  Then  she  curved  her  upper  lip 
in  disdain. 

" '  Eailway  accident !    Not  much.    Scrimmy  was  shot.' 

" '  Terrible ! '  I  ejaculated,  with  a  nervous  sensation,  because  1 
guessed  what  was  coming. 

" '  Well,  it  was  rough  on  him,'  she  said.  *  Scrimmy  and  Hugging 
of  the  Scalper — do  you  know  Huggins  ?  "Well,  you'll  meet  him  soon 
enough  for  your  health.  They  hadn't  been  friends  for  a  long  while, 
and  each  man  was  waiting  to  draw  a  bead  on  the  other.  How  they 
did  go  for  one  another !  As  an  ink-slinger,  Huggins  wasn't  a  patch 
on  my  husband ;  but  Huggins  was  a  trifle  handier  with  his  irons. 
In  fact,  Huggins  has  shot  enough  men  to  make  a  small  graveyard 
of  his  own ;  and  his  special  weakness  is  editors  of  your  pa.^r.' 

"  I  began  to  think  that  ClearvHle  was  not  altogether  •'  tie  plac« 
for  peace  and  rest.    But  it  was  too  late  now. 

"  The  lady  went  on : 

" '  Finally,  Scrimmy  wrote  something  that  riled  Huggins  awful. 
So  he  sent  him  a  civil  note,  saying  that  he'd  bore  a  hole  in  him  first 
chance.  I've  got  the  note  in  my  desk  there.  That  was  gentleman- 
like, so  far;  but  he  spoiled  it  all  by  the  mean  sneaking  way  ha 
carried  it  through.  Scrimmy,  who  was  wonderful  careless  and 
never  would  take  my  advice,  was  writing  in  his  office  when  Huggins 
crept  in  quiet,  and  dropped  a  bullet  through  his  neck  before  he  bad 
time  to  turn.  Scrimmy  knew  it  was  all  up ;  but  he  was  game  to  the 
last,  and  finished  his  article,  giving  the  Scalper  thunder.  When  he'd 
done  it  he  came  up-stairs  and  died.' 

" '  And  Mr.  Huggins  ? ' 

" '  They  tried  him  ;  but.  Lord,  the  jury  were  all  his  friends,  and 
they  brought  it  in  justifiable  homicide.  After  the  funeral  Huggins 
behaved  handsome ;  he  put  the  Scalper  into  deep  mourning,  and 
wrote  a  beautiful  send-off  notice.,  saying  what  a  loss  the  community 
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had  suffered  in  Scrinuny's  untimely  end.  I've  got  the  article  in  my 
desk,  and  I'll  show  it  to  you ;  but  somehow  I  never  could  bring 
myself  to  be  friends  with  Huggins  after  it.' 

"  '  Mr.  Scrimmager  was  perhaps  not  t;:  only  editor  who  has  fallen 
a  victim  in  Clearville.' 

" '  The  only  one  ?  Not  by  a  long  chalk/  she  replied.  *  The  Roarei 
has  had  six  editors  in  five  years ;  they've  all  been  shot  except  one, 
and  he  died  of  consumption.  His  was  a  very  sad  case.  A  deputa- 
tion of  leading  citizens  called  to  interview  him  one  evening ;  he  took 
refuge  on  the  roof  of  the  office,  and  they  kept  him  there  aU  night  in 
a  storm.  He  died  in  two  months  after  it.  But  he  was  a  poor  nervous 
critter,  quite  unfit  for  his  position.' 

"'And  this/  I  thought,  'this  is  the  place  I  have  chosen  for  a 
quiet  life.' 

"  I  debated  that  night  with  myself  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  blow  the  roof  off  my  head  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for  Huggina 
or  some  other  citizen  to  do  it  for  me.  But  I  resolved  on  waiting  a 
Uttle. 

"  Next  day  I  examined  the  files  of  the  Roarer,  and  found  that  it 
had  been  edited  with  great  vigour  and  force ;  there  was  gunpowder 
in  every  article,  fire  and  brimstone  in  every  paragraph.  No  wonder, 
I  thought,  that  the  men  who  wrote  those  things  were  chopped  up 
into  sausage-moat.  I  read  more,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  might  as 
well  have  set  themselves  up  as  targets  at  once.  I  determined  on 
changing  the  tone  of  the  paper;  I  would  no  longer  call  people 
midnight  assassins  and  highway  robbers,  nor  would  I  hint  that 
political  opponents  were  all  related  to  suspended  criminals.  I 
would  make  the  Roarer  something  pure,  noble,  and  good ;  I  would 
take  "Washington  Irving  for  my  model ;  it  should  be  my  mission  to 
elevate  the  people. 

"Wal.  sir,  I  began.  I  wrote  for  my  first  number  articles  as 
elevating.'  as  Kentucky  whisky.  Every  sentence  was  richly  turned  ; 
every  pi'  agraph  was  as  gentle  as  if  from  the  pen  of  Goldsmith. 
There  w  s  a  mutiny  among  the  compositors ;  they  were  imaccus- 
tomed  tc  such  language,  and  it  made  them  feel  small.  One  man. 
aftei"  swearing  till  the  atmosphere  was  blue,  laid  down  his  stick  in 
despair  and  went  and  got  di'unk.  And  the  two  apprentices  fought 
over  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  in  the  backyard.  One  of  those  boys 
18  now  a  cripple  for  life. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  for  me,  a  thousand  times  better,  i/ 
I  had  stuck  to  the  old  lines  of  writing.  The  people  were  accustomed 
to  that.  They  looked  for  it,  and  they  didn't  want  any  elevating. 
If  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Dimquerque,  people  never  do.  The  Clearville 
roughs  Ukcd  to  bo  abused,  too,  because  it  gave  them  prominence  and 
importance.  But  my  pure  style  didn't  suit  them,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  didn't  suit  me  either. 

"  The  City  Marshal  was  the  earliest  visitor  after  the  issue  of  my 
first  number.  He  came  to  say  that,  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  town,  he  would  not  bo  resi)onsiblo  for  the  public  peace  if  I  per- 
severed in  that  iniiammatory  style.    I  told  hiiu  I  wouldn't  change 
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it  for  him  or  anybody  else.    Then  lie  said  it  would  cause  a  riot,  and 
he  washed  his  hands  of  it,  and  he'd  done  his  duty. 

"  Next  came  the  Mayor  with  two  town-councillors. 

" '  What,  in  thunder,  do  you  think  you  mean,  young  roan,'  hig 
honour  began,  pointing  to  my  last  editorial, '  by  bringing  overjasting 
disgrace  on  our  town  with  such  mush  r'xe  that  ? ' 

"  He  called  it  mush. 

"  I  asked  him  what  was  wrong  in  it. 

"'Wrong?  It  is  all  wrong.  Of  all  the  mean  and  miserable 
twaddle ' 

"  He  called  it  miserable  twaddle. 

" '  Hold  on,  Mr.  Mayor,'  I  said ; '  we  must  discuss  this  article  in  » 
different  way.  Which  member  of  your  august  body  does  the  heavy 
business  ? ' 

" '  We  all  take  a  hand  when  it's  serious,'  he  replied ;  '  but  ia 
ordinary  cases  it's  generally  understood  that  I  do  the  mvmicipal 
fighting  myself.' 

" '  We'll  consider  this  an  ordinary  case,  Mr.  Mayor,'  I  said  ;  and  I 
went  for  that  chief  magistrate.  He  presently  passed  through  the 
window— the  fight  had  no  details  of  interest— and  then  the  town- 
councillors  shook  hands  with  me,  congratulated  me  on  my  editorial, 
and  walked  out  quiet  through  the  door. 

"  Nearly  a  dozen  Egyptians  di-opped  in  during  the  afternoon  to 
remonstrate.  I  disposed  of  them  in  as  gentlemanlike  a  manner  as 
possible.  Towards  evening  I  was  growing  a  httle  tired,  and  think- 
ing of  shuttmg  up  for  the  day,  when  my  foreman,  whom  the  day's 
proceedings  had  made  young  again— such  is  the  effect  of  joy- 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Huggins  of  the  Scalper  was  coming  down  the 
street.  A  moment  later  'Ms.  Huggins  entered.  He  was  a  medium- 
sized  man,  with  sharp,  piercing  eyes  and  a  well-bronzed  face,  active 
as  a  terrier  and  tough  as  a  hickory-knot.  I  was  sitting  in  the  wreck 
of  the  office-desk,  but  I  rose  as  he  came  in. 

" '  Don't  stir,'  he  said  pleasantly.  *  My  name  is  Huggins ;  but  I 
am  not  going  to  kill  you  to-day.' 

"  I  said  I  was  much  obliged  to  him. 

" '  I  see  you've  been  receiving  visitors,'  he  went  on,  looking  at 
the  fragments  of  the  chairs.  '  Ours,  Mr.  Beck,  is  an  active  and  a 
responsible  profession.' 

"  I  said  I  thought  it  was. 

" '  These  people  have  been  pressing  their  arguments  home  with 
tmseemly  haste,'  he  said.  '  It  is  unkind  to  treat  a  stranger  thus. 
Now  as  for  me,  I  wouldn't  draw  on  you  for  your  first  article,  not  to 
be  made  Governor  of  Illinois.  It  would  bo  most  unprofessional 
Give  a  man  a  fair  show,  I  say.' 

"'Very  good,  Mr.  Huggins.' 

" '  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Beck,  I  do  think  you've  laid  yourself 
open.  You  are  reckless,  not  to  say  insulting.  Take  my  case.  You 
never  saw  me  before,  and  you've  had  the  weakness  to  speak  of  ma 
as  the  gentlemanly  editor  of  the  Scalper.' 

" '  I'm  sure,  Mjt.  Huggins,  if  the  term  is  ofTensivQ         ' 
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" '  Offensive  ?  Of  conree  it  is  offensive.  But  as  this  is  onr  first 
interview,  I  must  not  let  my  dander  rise.' 

" '  Let  it  rise  by  all  means,  and  stay  as  liigh  as  it  likes.  We  maj 
^d  a  ^ay  of  bringing  it  down  again.' 

"'No,  no,'  he  answered,  smiling; 'it  would  be  unprofessional. 
Still,  I  must  say  that  your  sneaking,  snivelling  city  way  of  speaking 
will  not  go  down,  and  I  have  looked  in  to  tell  you  that  it  must  not 
be  repeated.' 

" '  It  shall  not  be  repeated,  Mr.  Huggins.  I  shall  never  again 
make  the  mistake  of  calling  you  a  gentleman.' 

"  He  started  up  like  a  flash,  and  moved  his  hand  to  his  breast- 
pocket. 

" '  "^liat  do  you  mean  by  that  ? ' 

"  I  was  just  in  time,  as  I  sprang  upon  and  seized  hirn  by  both 
»rms  before  he  could  draw  bis  pistol. 

" '  I  mean  this,'  I  said :  '  you've  waked  up  the  wrong  passenger 
this  time,  Mr.  Huggins.  You  needn't  wriggle.  I've  been  chucking 
people  through  that  window  all  day,  and  you  shall  end  the  lot. 
But  first  I  want  that  shooting-iron ;  it  might  go  off  by  accident  and 
hurt  some  one  badly.' 

"  It  was  a  long  and  mighty  heavy  contract,  for  he  was  as  supple  i 
as  an  eel  and  as  wicked  as  a  cat.  But  I  got  the  best  holt  at  last,  ] 
relieved  him  of  his  pistol,  and  tossed  him  through  the  window. 

" '  Jim,'  I  said  to  the  foreman,  as  I  stretched  myself  in  a  corner, 
panting  and  bleeding, '  you  can  shut  up.  We  shan't  do  any  more 
business  to-day.' 

"  I  issued  two  more  numbers  of  the  JRoarer  on  the  same  refined 
and  gentlemanly  principle,  and  I  fought  half  the  county.  But  all 
to  no  purpose.  Neither  fighting  nor  writing  could  reform  those 
Egyptians. 

"  Huggins  shot  me  through  the  arm  one  evening  as  I  was  going 
home  from  the  office.  I  shall  carry  his  mark  to  the  grave.  Three 
nights  later  I  was  waited  on  by  about  thirty  leading  citizens,  headed 
by  the  Mayor.  They  said  they  thought  Clearville  wasn't  agreeing 
with  me,  and  they  were  come  to  remove  me.  I  was  removed  on  a 
plank,  escorted  by  a  torchlight  procesh  of  the  local  fire-brigade. 
On  the  platform  of  the  railway-station  the  Mayor  delivered  a  short 
adtlress.  He  said,  with  tears,  that  the  interests  of  party  were  above 
those  of  individuals,  and  that  a  change  of  residence  was  necessary 
for  mo.  Then  ho  put  into  my  hands  a  purso  with  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  wo  parted  with  every  expression  of  mutual  esteem. 

"  That  is  how  I  came  out  of  the  land  of  Egyjit,  Mr.  Dunquerque ; 
and  that  ia  the  whole  history  of  my  connection  with  the  press." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  We  do  not  know 
Eow  Bbe  may  soften  at  the  sight  o*  the  dnld." 

If  life  was  pleasant  in  Carnarvon  Square,  it  was  far  more  pleasaiK 
by  the  banks  of  the  river.  Phillis  expanded  like  a  rose  in  June 
under  the  sweet  and  gracious  influences  with  which  Agatha 
L'Estrange  surrounded  her.  Her  straightforward  way  of  speaking 
remained — the  way  that  reminded  one  of  a  very  superior  schoolboy 
who  had  not  been  made  a  prig  at  Eugby — but  it  was  rounded  ofl  by 
something  more  of  what  we  call  maidenly  reserve.  It  should  not  be 
caUpd  reserve  at  all ;  it  is  an  atmosphere  with  which  women  have 
learned  to  surround  themselves,  so  that  they  show  to  the  outward 
world  hke  unto  the  haloed  moon.  Its  presence  was  manifested  in  a 
hundred  little  ways— she  did  not  answer  quite  so  readily;  she  did 
not  look  into  the  face  of  a  stranger  quite  so  frankly ;  she  seemed  to 
be  putting  herself  more  upon  her  guard — strange  that  the  chief 
charm  of  women  should  be  a  relic  of  barbarous  times,  when  the 
stronger  sex  were  to  be  feared  tor  their  strength  and  the  way  in 
which  they  often  used  it.  Only  with  Jack  Dunquerque  there  was 
no  change.  With  him  she  was  still  the  frank,  free-hearted  girl, 
the  friend  who  opened  all  her  heart,  the  maiden  who,  alone  of 
womankind,  knew  not  the  meaning  of  love. 

Phillis  was  perfectly  at  home  with  Agatha  L'Estrange.  She 
caroUed  about  the  house  like  a  bird ;  she  played  and  sang  at  her 
sweet  will;  she  made  sketches  by  thousands;  and  she  worked 
hard  at  the  elements  of  all  knowledge.  Heavens,  by  what  arid  and 
thirsty  slopes  do  we  climb  the  hills  of  Learning!  Other  young 
ladies  had  made  the  house  by  the  river  their  temporary  home,  but 
none  so  clever,  none  so  bright,  none  so  entirely  lovable  as  this 
emancipated  cloister-child.  She  was  not  subdued,  as  most  young 
women  somehow  contrive  to  become ;  she  dared  to  have  an  opinion 
and  to  assert  it;  she  did  not  tremble  and  hesitate  about  acting 
before  it  had  been  ascertained  that  action  was  correct ;  she  had 
not  the  least  fear  of  compromising  herself;  she  hardly  knew  the 
meaning  of  proper  and  improper ;  and  she  who  had  been  a  close 
prisoner  all  her  hfe  was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  girl  as  tree  as 
any  of  Diana's  nymphs.  Her  freedom  was  the  result  of  her  ignor- 
ance ;  her  courage  was  the  result  of  her  special  training,  which  had 
not  taught  her  the  subjection  of  the  sex;  her  liberty  was  not 
license,  because  she  did  not,  and  could  not,  use  it  for  those  purposes 
which  schoolgirls  learn  in  religious  boarding-houses.  She  could 
walk  with  a  curate,  and  often  did,  without  flirting  with  the  holy 
young  man ;  she  could  make  Jack  Dunquerque  take  her  for  a  row 
upon  the  river,  and  think  of  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  the  Ecene, 
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her  o^m  exceeding  pleasure,  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  hot 
companion. 

Of  course.  Agatha's  friends  called  npon  her.  Among  them  were 
eeveral  specimens  of  the  British  young  lady.  Phillis  watched  them 
with  much  curiosity,  but  she  could  not  get  on  with  them.  They 
seemed  mostly  to  be  suffering  from  feeble  circulation  of  the  pulse; 
they  spoke  as  if  they  enjoyed  nothing  ;  those  who  were  very  young 
kindled  into  enthusiasm  in  talking  over  things  which  Phillis  knew 
nothing  about,  such  as  dancing— Phillis  was  learning  to  dance,  but 
did  not  yet  comprehend  its  fiercer  joys— and  sports  in  which  tho 
other  sex  took  an  equal  part.  Their  interest  was  small  in  painting; 
they  cared  for  nothing  very  strongly ;  their  minds  seemed  for  tho 
most  part  as  languid  as  their  bodies.  This  life  at  low  ebb  seemed 
to  the  girl  whose  blood  coursed  freely,  and  tingled  in  her  veins  as 
it  ran,  a  poor  thing;  and  she  mentally  rejoiced  that  her  own 
education  was  not  such  as  theirs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
points  in  which  these  ladies  were  clearly  in  advance  of  herself. 
Phillis  felt  the  cold  case  of  their  manner;  that  was  bej-ond  her 
efforts ;  a  formal  and  mannered  calm  was  all  she  could  assume  to 
veil  the  intensity  of  her  interest  in  things  and  persons. 

"  But  what  do  they  like,  Agatha  ?  "  she  asked  one  day,  after  the 
departure  of  two  young  ladies  of  the  highest  type. 

"  Well,  dear,  I  hardly  know.  I  should  say  that  they  have  no 
strong  likings  in  any  direction.  After  all,  Phillis  dear,  those  who 
have  the  fewest  desires  enjoy  the  greatest  happiness." 

"No,  Agatha,  I  cannot  think  that.  Those  who  want  most 
.,hings  can  enjoy  the  most.  Oh,  that  level  line !  what  can  shake 
them  off  it  ?  " 

"  They  are  happier  as  they  are,  dear.  Yon  have  been  brought 
up  so  differently  that  you  cannot  understand.  Some  day  they  will 
Siarry.  Then  the  equable  temperament  in  which  they  have  been 
educated  will  stand  them  in  good  stead  with  their  husbands  and 
their  sons." 

Phillis  was  silent,  but  she  was  not  defeated. 

Of  course  the  young  ladies  did  not  like  her  at  all. 

They  were  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  talking  to  a  girl  who 
thought  differently  from  all  other  girls.  Phillis  to  them,  as  to 
all  people  who  are  weak  in  the  imnginative  faculty,  was  imjossiUe. 

But  bit  by  bit  the  social  education  was  being  filled  in,  and 
Phillis  was  rajjidly  becoming  ready  for  the  dehut  to  which  Agatha 
looked  forward  with  so  much  interest  and  pride. 

There  remained  another  kind  ot  education. 

Brought  up  alone,  with  only  her  maid  of  her  own  age,  and  only 
an  old  man  on  whom  to  pour  out  her  wealth  of  affection,  this  girl 
would,  but  for  her  generous  nature,  have  grown  up  cold  and  un- 
sympathetic. She  did  not.  Tho  first  touch  of  womanly  love  which 
mot  her  in  her  escape  from  prison  was  the  kiss  which  Agatha 
L'Estrange  dropped  untliinkingly  upon  her  cheek.  It  was  the 
first  of  many  kisses,  not  formal  and  unmeaning,  which  were  inter- 
tjnanged  between  these  two.    It  is  difiBcult  to  explain  the  great  and 
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rapid  change  the  simple  caresses  of  another  woman  Tvorked  in 
Phillis's  mind.  She  became  softer,  more  careful  of  what  she  said, 
more  thon-ghtful  of  others.  She  tried  harder  to  understand  people ;' 
she  wanted  to  be  to  them  all  what  Agatha  L'Estrange  was  to  her. 

One  day,  Agatha,  returning  from  early  church,  whither  Phillis 
would  not  accompany  her,  heard  her  voice  in  the  kitchen.  She  was 
singing  and  laughing.    Agatha  opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 

Phillis  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  gronp.  Her  eyes  were 
bright  with  a  sort  of  rapture ;  her  lips  were  parted ;  her  long  hair 
was  tossing  behind  her;  she  was  singing,  talking,  and  laughing,  all 
in  a  breath. 

In  her  arms  she  held  the  most  wonderful  thing  to  a  woman 
which  can  be  seen  on  this  earth. 

A  Baby. 

The  child  of  the  butter-woman.  The  mother  stood  before 
Phillis,  her  pleased  red  face  beaming  with  an  honest  pride.  Phillis's 
maid,  Antoinette,  and  Agatha's  thi-ee  servants  surrounded  these 
two,  the  principal  figures.  In  the  comer,  grinning,  stood  the 
coachman.    And  the  baby  crowed  and  laughed. 

"Oh,  the  pretty  thing!  Oh,  the  pretty  thing!"  cried  Phillis, 
tossing  the  little  one-year-old,  who  kicked  and  laughed  and  pulled 
at  her  hair.  "  "Was  there  ever  such  a  lovely  child  ?  Agatha,  come 
and  see,  come  and  see !    He  talks,  he  laughs,  he  dances  I " 

"Ah,  madame!"  said  Antoinette,  wiping  away  a  sympathetic 
tear.  "Dire  qne  ma'amselle  n'en  a  jcimais  vu!  Mais  non,  mais 
non — pas  meme  des  poupees ! " 


CHAPTER  XX. 

-  Go  seek  jovi  fortnnes  farther  than  at  honis.'* 

Lawbenck  Colqtthoun  returned  home  to  find  himself  famotis.  Do 
yon  remember  a  certain  book  of  travels  written  four  or  five  years 
ago  by  Lord  Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle,  in  which  frequent  mention 
was  made  of  un  nomme  Harris,  an  inquiring  and  doubting  Christian, 
who  wore  a  pair  of  one-eyed  spectacles  and  carried  a  volume  of 
Paley  ?  If  that  Harris,  thus  made  illustrious,  had  suddenly  pre- 
sented himself  in  a  London  drawing-room  while  the  book  was 
enjoying  its  first  run,  he  would  have  met  with  much  the  same 
success  which  awaited  Lawrence  Colquhoun.  Harris  let  his  oppor- 
tunity go,  and  never  showed  up;  perhaps  he  is  still  wandering 
in  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  pondering  over  Paley.  But  Colquhoun 
appeared  while  the  work  of  the  Dragoon  and  the  Younger  Son  was 
Dtill  in  the  mouths  of  men  and  women.  The  hveUest  thing  in  that 
book  is  the  account  of  Empire  City  and  its  Solitary.  Everybody 
^hose  memory  can  carry  him  back  to  last  year's  reading  will 
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remember  bo  much.    And  everybody  who  know  Colquhotm  knew 
^Iso  that  ho  was  the  SoUtary. 

The  Hermit;  the  man  with  the  Golden  Butterfly,  now  a 
millionaire ;  the  Golden  Butterfly,  now  in  a  golden  cage — all  these 
actually  present,  so  to  speak,  in  the  flesh,  and  ready  to  witness 
if  the  authors  lied.  Why,  each  was  an  advertisement  of  the  book, 
and  if  the  two  Chinamen  had  been  added,  probably  people  might  b& 
heading  the  work  still.    But  they,  poor  fellows,  were  defunct. 

It  annoyed  Lawrence  at  first  to  find  himself,  like  Cambuscan, 
with  his  tale  half  told;  and  it  was  monotonous  to  be  always  asked 
whether  it  was  really  true,  and  if  he  was  the  original  Hermit.  But 
everything  wears  off;  people  in  a  week  or  two  began  to  talk  of 
something  else,  and  when  Colquhoun  met  a  man  for  the  first  tim& 
after  his  return  he  would  startle  and  confuse  that  man  by  antici- 
pating his  question.  He  knew  the  outward  signs  of  its  approach. 
He  would  watch  for  the  smile,  the  look  of  curiosity,  and  the  parting 
of  the  lips  before  they  framed  the  usual  words  : 

"  By  the  way,  Colquhoim,  is  it  actually  true  that  you  are  the 
Hermit  in  Jack  Dunquerque's  book  ?  " 

And  while  the  questioner  was  forming  the  sentence,  thinking 
it  a  perfectly  original  one,  never  asked  before,  Lawrence  would 
answer  it  for  him. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  was  the  Hermit  Now  talk  of  some- 
thing else." 

For  the  rest  he  dropped  into  his  old  place.  Time,  matrimony, 
good  and  evil  hap,  had  made  havoc  among  his  set ;  but  there  were 
still  some  left.  Club-men  come  and  club-men  go;  but  the  club  goes 
on  for  ever. 

Colquhoun  had  the  character  of  being  at  once  the  laziest  and  the 
most  good-natured  of  men.  A  dangerous  reputation,  because  grati- 
tude is  a  heavy  burden  to  bear.  If  you  do  a  man  a  good  turn  he 
generally  finds  it  too  irksome  to  be  grateful,  and  so  becomes  your 
enemy.    But  Colquhoun  cared  little  about  his  r»i)utation. 

"When  he  disappeared,  his  friends  for  a  day  or  two  wondered 
where  ho  was.  Then  they  ceased  to  talk  of  him.  Now  he  was  come 
back  they  were  glad  to  have  him  among  them  again.  He  was  a 
pleasant  addition.  He  was  not  altered  in  the  least — his  eyes  as 
clear  from  crows-feet,  his  beard  as  silky,  and  his  face  as  cheerful  as 
ever.  Some  men's  faces  have  got  no  sun  in  them  ;  they  only  light 
up  with  secret  joy  at  a  friend's  mistortunes  :  but  that  is  an  artificial 
fire,  so  to  speak  ;  it  burns  with  a  baleful  and  lurid  light.  There  are 
others  whose  faces  are  like  the  weather  in  May,  being  uncertain  and 
generally  disagreeable.  But  Lawrence  Colquhoun's  face  always  had 
a  cheerful  brightness.  It  came  from  an  easy  temper,  a  good  diges- 
tion, a  comfortable  income,  and  a  kindly  heart. 

Of  course  ho  made  haste  to  find  out  Gilead  P.  Beck.  Jack 
Dunquerque,  who  forgot  at  the  time  to  make  any  mention  of 
Phillis  Fleming,  informed  him  of  the  Golden  Butterfly's  wonderful 
Luck.  And  they  all  four  dined  together — the  Hermit,  the  Miner, 
the  Dragoon,  and  the  Younger  Son. 
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They  ran  the  Bear  Hunt  over  again;  they  talked  of  Empire 
City,  and  speculated  on  the  two  Chinamen ;  had  they  known  the 
fate  of  the  two,  their  speculations  might  have  taken  a  wider  range. 

"  It  was  rough  on  me  that  time,"  said  Gilead.  "  It  had  never 
been  so  rough  before,  since  I  began  bumming  around." 

They  waited  for  more,  and  ^presently  he  began  to  tell  them  more. 
It  was  the  way  of  the  man.  He  never  intruded  his  personal  ex- 
periences, being  for  the  most  part  a  humble  and  even  a  retiring 
man ;  but  when  he  was  among  men  lie  knew,  he  deUghted  in  his 
recollections. 

"  Thirty-three  years  ago  since  I  began.  Twelve  years  old ;  the 
youngest  of  the  lot.  And  I  wonder  where  the  rest  are.  Hiram,  I 
know,  sat  down  beside  a  rattle  one  morning.  He  remembered  he 
had  an  appointment  somewhere  else,  and  got  up  in  a  hurry.  But 
too  late,  and  his  constitution  broke  up  suddenly.  But  for  the  rest 
I  never  did  know  what  became  of  them.  T^'hen  I  go  back  with  that 
almighty  Pile  of  mine,  they  wUl  find  me  out,  I  dare  say.  Then  they 
will  bring  along  all  their  friends  and  the  rest  of  the  poor  relations. 
The  poorer  the  relations  in  our  country,  the  more  affectionate  and 
self-denying  they  are." 

"  What  did  you  do  first  ?  "  asked  Ladds. 

"  Ean  messages ;  swept  out  stores :  picked  up  trades ;  went 
handy  boy  to  a  railway  engineer ;  read  what  I  could  and  when  I 
could.  When  I  was  twenty  I  kept  a  village  school  at  a  dollar  a  day. 
That  was  in  Ohio.  I've  been  many  things  in  my  pilgrimage  and 
tried  to  like  them  all,  but  that  was  most  too  much  for  me.  Boys 
and  gells.  Captain  Ladds.  Boys  themselves  are  bad ;  but  boys  and 
gells  mixed,  they  air — wal,  it's  a  curious  and  interestia'  thing  that, 
ever  since  that  time,  when  I  see  the  gells  snoopin'  around  with 
their  eyes  as  soft  as  velvet  and  their  sweet  cheeks  the  colour  of 
peach,  I  say  to  myself, '  Shoddy.  It  is  shoddy.  I've  seen  yon  at 
school,  and  I  know  you  better  than  you  think.'  As  the  poet  says 
*  Let  gells  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  for  'tis  their  natiire  to,'  You 
beUeve,  Mr.  Dunquerque,  because  you  are  young  and  inexperienced, 
that  gells  air  soft.  Air  they  ?  Soft  as  the  shell  of  a  clam.  And 
tender  ?  Tender  as  a  hickory-nut.  Air  they  gentle,  imselfish,  and 
yieldin'  ?  As  rattlesnakes.  The  child  is  mother  to  the  woman,  as 
the  poet  says ;  and  school- geUs  grow  up  mostly  into  women. 
They're  sweet  to  look  at ;  but  when  you've  tended  school,  you  feel 
to  kiow  them.    And  then  you  don't  yearn  after  them  so  much. 

"  There  was  one  boy  I  liked.  He  was  eighteen,  stood  six  foot 
high  in  his  stocking-boots,  and  his  name  was  Pete  Conkling.  The 
lessons  that  boy  taught  me  were  useful  in  my  after-life.  We  began 
it  every  morning  at  five  minutes  past  nine.  Any  little  thing  set  us 
off.  He  might  heave  a  desk,  or  a  row  of  books,  or  the  slates  of  the 
whole  class  at  my  head.  I  might  go  for  him  first.  It  was  uncertain 
how  it  began,  but  the  fight  was  bound  to  be  fought.  The  boys  ex- 
pected it,  and  it  pleased  the  gells.  Sometimes  it  took  me  half  an 
hour,  and  sometimes  the  whole  morning,  to  wallop  that  boy.  When 
h  was  done,  Pete  would  take  his  place  among  the  little  gells,  for  he 
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never  could  learn  anything,  and  school  would  begin.  To  see  him 
after  it  was  over  sitting  alongside  of  little  Hepzibah  and  Keziah, 
as  meek  as  if  he'd  never  heard  of  a  black  eye,'  and  never  seen  the 
human  fist,  was  one  of  my  few  joys.  I  was  fond  of  Pete,  and  he 
was  fond  of  me.  "Ways  like  his,  gentlemen,  kinder  creep  round  the 
heart  of  the  lonely  teacher.  Very  fond  of  him  I  grew.  But  I  got 
restless  and  dug  out  for  another  place ;  it  was  when  I  went  on  the 
boards  and  became  an  actor,  I  think ;  and  it  was  close  on  fifteen 
years  afterwards  that  I.met  him.  Then  he  was  lying  on  the  slopes 
of  Gettysburg — it  was  after  the  last  battle — and  his  eyes  wer? 
turned  up  to  the  sky ;  one  of  them,  I  noticed,  was  black ;  so  that 
he  had  kept  up  his  fighting  to  the  end.  For  he  was  stark  dead, 
with  a  Confcd.  bullet  in  his  heart.    Poor  Pete ! " 

"  You  fought  for  the  North  ?  "  asked  one  of  his  audience. 
"  I  was  a  Northerner,"  he  replied  simply.  IIow  could  he  help 
taking  his  part  in  maintaining  undivided  that  fair  realm  of 
America,  which  every  one  of  his  countrymen  love  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's yeomen  loved  the  realm  of  England  ?  We  have  no  yeomen 
now,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  could  not  under- 
stand the  cause  of  the  North. 

"  I  worried  through  that  war  without  a  scratch.    "We  got  wary 
towards  the  end,  and  let  the  bullets  drop  into  trunks  of  trees  for 
choice.     And  when  it  was  over,  I  was  five-and-thirty,  and  had  to 
begin  the  world  again.    But  I  was  used  to  it." 
"  And  you  enjoyed  a  wandering  life  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  did  enjoy  barkin'  up  a  new  tree.  There's  a 
breed  of  Americans  who  can"t  keep  still.  I  belong  to  that  breed, 
We  do  not  like  to  sit  by  a  river  and  watch  the  water  flow ;  we  get 
tired  of  hvin'  in  the  village  lookin'  in  each  other's  faces  while  the 
seasons  come  round  like  the  hands  of  a  clock.  There's  a  mixture 
among  us  of  Dutch  and  German  and  English  to  sit  quiet  and  till  the 
ground.  They  get  their  heels  well  grounded  in  the  clay,  and  there 
they  stick." 

"  Where  do  you  get  it  from,  the  wandering  blood  ?  "  asked  Col- 
quhoun. 

Gilead  P.  Beck  became  solemn. 

"  There  air  folk  among  us,"  he  whispered,  "  who  hold  that  we 
are  descended  from  the  Ten  Tribes.  I  don't  say  those  folk  are  right, 
but  I  do  say  that  it  sometimes  looks  powerful  like  as  if  they  were. 
Descended  from  the  Ten  Tribes,  they  say,  and  miraculously  kept 
separate  from  the  English  among  whom  they  lived.  Lost  their  own 
language — which,  if  it  was  Hebrew,  I  take  it  was  rather  a  good 
thing  to  be  quit  of— and  speakin'  English,  like  the  rest.  What  were 
tho  tribes  ?  Wanderers,  mostly.  Father  Abraham  went  drivin'  his 
cows  and  his  camels  up  and  down  the  country.  Isaac  went  around 
on  the  rove,  and  Jacob  couldn't  sit  still.  Very  well,  then.  Didn't 
their  children  walk  alwut,  tryin'  one  location  after  another,  for 
forty  years,  and  always  feelin'  after  a  bit  as  if  there  must  be  a  softer 

Elank  farther  on  ?    And  when  they'd  been  settled  down  for  a  few 
undJod  years,  didn't  they  get  up  and  disappear  altogether  ?    Mark 
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yon,  they  didn't  want  to  settle.  And  where  are  the  Ten  Tribes 
now  ?  For  they  never  went  back ;  you  may  look  Palesteen  through 
Rnd  through,  and  nary  a  Tribe." 

He  looked  round  asking  the  question  generally,  but  no  one  ven- 
tured to  answer  it. 

"  Our  folk,  who  have  mostly  gut  rehgion,  point  to  themselves. 
They  say, '  Look  at  us  ;  we  air  the  real  original  Wanderers.'  Look 
at  us  all  over  the  world.  "What  are  the  hotels  full  of?  Full  of 
Amer'cans.  We  are  everywhere.  We  eat  up  the  milk  and  the 
honey,  and  we  tramp  oflF  on  the  ramble  again.  But  there's  more 
points  of  gen'ral  resemblanco.  We  like  bounce  and  bunkum;  so 
did  those  people  down  in  Svria  :  we  like  to  pile  up  the  dollars ;  so 
did  the  Jews :  they  Uked  to  set  up  their  kings  and  pull  them  down 
again ;  we  pursue  the  same  generous  and  confiding  poUcy  with  oui 
presidents :  and  if  they  were  stiff- necked  and  backsliding,  we  are  as 
stiff-necked  and  backshding  as  any  generation  among  aU  the  lot." 

"A  very  good  case  indeed,"  said  Colquhoun. 

"  I  did  not  think  so,  sir,  till  lately.  But  it's  been  borne  in  upon 
me  with  a  weight  and  force  that  can't  be  resisted,  and  I  believe  it 
now.  The  lost  Ten  Tribes,  gentlemen,  air  now  located  in  the 
States.  I  am  certain  of  it  from  my  own  case.  Do  any  of  you  think 
— I  put  it  to  you  seriously — that  such  an  inseck  as  the  Golden 
Butterfly  would  have  been  thrown  away  upon  an  outsider  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  such  all-fired  Luck  as  mine  would  have  been  wasted  on  a 
man  who  didn't  belong  to  the  Chosen  People  ?  No,  sir ;  I  am  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  I  freeze  to  that." 


CHAPTER  XXI, 

•«  ATiimTiTn  pictura  pascit  inani." 

When  Panurge  was  in  that  dreadful  difficulty  of  his  about  marrying 
he  took  counsel  of  aU  his  friends.  Pantagruel,  as  we  know,  advised 
biTu  alternately  for  and  against,  according  to  the  view  taken  at 
the  moment  by  his  versatile  dependent.  Gilead  Beck  was  so  far 
in  Panurge's  position  that  he  asked  advice  of  all  his  friends.  Mr. 
Cassilis  recommended  him  to  wait  and  look  about  him ;  meantime, 
hs  took  his  money  for  investment ;  and,  as  practice  makes  perfect, 
and  twice  or  thrice  makes  a  habit,  he  found  now  no  difficulty  ki 
making  Mr.  Beck  give  him  cheques  without  asking  their  amount  or 
their  object,  while  the  American  Fortunatus  easily  fell  into  the  habit 
of  signing  them  without  question.  He  was  a  Fool  ?  No  doubt. 
The  race  is  a  common  one  ;  especially  common  is  that  kind  of  Fool 
which  is  suspicious  from  long  experience,  but  which,  having  found, 
as  he  thinks,  a  fellow-creature  worthy  of  trust,  places  entire  and 
perfect  trust  in  him,  and  so,  Uke  a  ship  riding  at  anchor  with  a 
single  stout  cable,  laughs  at  danger  even  while  the  wind  is  blowing, 
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•beam  on,  to  a  lee  shore.  Perfect  faith  is  so  beautiful  a  thing  that 
•neither  religionists  who  love  to  contemplate  it,  nor  sharpers  who 
profit  by  it,  would  willingly  let  it  die  out. 

Lawrence  Colquhoun  recommended  pictures. 

"  You  may  as  well  spend  your  money  on  Artists  as  on  any  other 
f)eople.  They  are  on  the  whole  a  pampered  folk,  and  get  much  too 
well  paid.  But  a  good  picture  is  generally  a  good  investment.  And 
'ttien  you  will  become  a  putron  and  form  a  gallery  of  your  own,  the 
tBeck  collection,  to  hand  down  to  posterity." 

"  I  can't  say.  Colonel — not  with  truth — that  I  know  a  good  pic- 
•ture  from  a  bad  one.  I  once  tried  sign-painting.  But  the  figures 
•didn't  come  out  right,  somehow.  Looked  easy  to  do,  too.  Seems  I 
didn't  know  about  Perspective,  and  besides,  the  colours  got  mixed. 
Sign-painting  is  not  a  walk  in  life  that  I  should  recommend  from 
personal  experience." 

But  the  idea  took  root  in  his  brain. 

Jack  Dunquerque  encouraged  it. 

"  You  see.  Beck,"  he  said,  "  you  may  as  well  form  a  gallery  of 
•paintings  as  anything  else.  Buy  modern  pictures ;  don't  buy  Old 
'Musters,  because  you  will  bo  cheated.  The  modern  pictures  will  be 
old  in  a  hundred  years,  and  then  your  collection  will  be  famous." 

"  I  want  to  do  my  work  in  my  own  lifetime,"  said  the  millionaire. 
Ho  was  a  man  of  many  ideas  but  few  convictions,  the  strongest 
being  that  man  ought  to  do  what  he  has  to  do  in  his  own  lifetime, 
end  not  to  devise  and  bequeath  for  posthumous  reputation. 

"  Why,  and  so  you  would.  You  buy  the  pictures  while  you  are 
'living ;  when  you  go  off,  the  pictures  remain." 

A  patron  of  Art.  The  very  name  flattered  his  vanity,  being  a 
•thing  he  had  read  of,  and  his  imagination  leaped  up  to  the  possi- 
•bilities  of  the  thing.  Why  should  he  not  collect  for  his  own  country? 
He  saw  himself,  like  Stewart,  returning  to  New  York  with  a  ship- 
load of  precious  Art  treasures  bought  in  London ;  he  saw  his  agent 
ransacking  the  studios  and  shops  of  Florence,  Naples,  Rome, 
Dresden — wherever  painters  congregate  and  pictures  are  sold;  he 
imagined  rich  argosies  coming  to  him  across  the  ocean — the  Ameri- 
•can  looks  across  the  ocean  for  the  luxuries  and  graces  of  life,  his 
•wines,  his  Art,  and  his  literatura  Then  he  saw  a  great  building, 
(gander  than  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  erected  by  a  gi-atcful  nation 
for  the  reception  of  the  Gilead  P.  Beck  Collection  of  Ajicient  and 
Modern  Paintings. 

Now  one  of  the  earliest  callers  upon  Mr.  Beck  was  a  certain 
picture-dealer  named  Burls.  Mr.  P^urls  and  his  fraternity  regard 
rich  Americans  with  peculiar  favour.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
Bartholomew  Burls  who  invented  especially  for  American  use  the 
now  well  known  "multiplication"  dodge.  The  method  is  tliis. 
You  buy  a  work  by  a  rising  artist,  one  whose  pictures  may  be  at 
eomo  future  time,  but  are  not  yet,  sufliciently  known  to  make  their 
early  wanderings  matter  of  notoriety.  One  of  your  young  men — 
he  must  bo  a  safe  hand  and  a  secret — makes  two,  three,  or  foiu 
copies,    the  number    depending   on    tho    area,  ratlier    than    the 
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ntunber,  of  your  clientele.  You  keep  the  artist's  receipt,  a  proof  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  picture.  The  copies,  name  and  all,  are  so- 
well  done  that  even  the  painter  himself  would  be  puzzled  to  know 
his  own.  You  then  proceed  to  place  your  pictures  at  good  distance® 
from  each  other,  representing  each  as  genuine.  It  is  a  simple,, 
beautiful,  and  lucrative  method.  Not  so  profitable,  perhaps,  as* 
cleaning  old  oil-paintings,  which  takes  half  an  hour  apiece  and  is- 
charged  from  ten  shillings  to  ten  pounds,  according  to  the  dealer's* 
belief  in  your  power  to  pay.  Nor  is  it  more  profitable  than  the- 
manufacture  of  a  Correggio  or  a  Cuyp  for  a  guileless  cotton  manu- 
facturer, and  there  is  certainly  a  glow  of  pride  to  be  obtained  by 
the  successful  conversion  of  a  new  into  an  old  picture  by  the  aid& 
of  mastic  varnish,  mixed  with  red  and  yellow  lake  to  tone  it  down^ 
and  the  simple  shaking  of  a  door-mat  over  it.  But  then  people- 
have  grown  wary,  and  it  is  difficult  to  catch  a  purchaser  of  & 
Correggio,  for  which  a  large  sum  has  to  be  asked.  The  multiplica" 
tion  dodge  is  the  simpler  and  the  safer. 

Mr.  Beck,  as  has  been  already  shown,  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  a  certain  kind  of  culture.  He  had  read  such  books  as  fell  in  his. 
way  during  his  wandering  and  adventurous  life.  His  reading  wa^ 
thus  miscellaneous.  He  had  been  for  a  short  time  an  actor,  andi 
thus  acquired  a  little  information  concerning  dramatic  literature- 
He  had  been  on  a  newspaper,  one  of  the  rank  and  file  as  well  as  an* 
editor.  He  knew  a  good  deal  about  many  things,  arts,  customs^ 
and  trades.  But  of  one  thing  he  was  profoundly  ignorant,  a.nS 
that  was  of  painting. 

He  looked  up  Burls'  card,  however—"  Bartholomew  Burls  andi 
Co.,  Church  Street,  City.  Inventors  of  the  only  safe  and  perfect 
Method  of  Cleaning  Oil  Paintings  " — and,  accompanied  by  Jack  Dun- 
querque,  who  knew  about  as  much  of  pictures  as  himself,  hunte($ 
up  the  shop,  and  entered  it  with  the  meekness  of  a  pigeon  aboufe 
to  be  plucked. 

They  stood  amid  a  mass  of  pictures,  the  like  of  which  Gilead) 
Beck  had  never  before  conceived.  They  were  hanging  on  the  walls  ^ 
they  were  piled  on  the  floor;  they  were  stretched  across  the  ceiling;, 
they  climbed  the  stairs ;  they  were  hiding  away  in  dark  comers ;  a- 
gaping  doorway  lit  with  gas  showed  a  cellar  below  where  they  were' 
stacked  in  hundreds.  Pictures  of  all  kinds.  The  shop  was  rather- 
dark,  though  the  sun  of  May  was  pouring  a  flood  of  light  eve& 
upon  the  narrow  City  streets.  But  you  could  make  out  something- 
There  were  portraits  in  hundreds.  The  eflSgies  of  dead  men  andi 
women  stared  at  you  from  every  second  frame.  Your  ancestor — 
]^Ir.  Burls  was  very  particular  in  ascertaining  beyond  a  doubt  thati 
it  was  your  own  ancestor,  and  nobody  else's — frowned  at  you  iu. 
bright  steel  armour  with  a  Vandyke  beard;  or  he  presented  a 
shaven  face  with  full  cheeks  and  a  Eamillies  wig ;  or  he  smirkecj 
upon  you  from  a  voluminous  white  scarf  and  a  coat-collar  which- 
rose  to  the  top  of  his  head.  The  ladies  of  your  family — ]\Ir.  Burla 
was  very  particular,  before  selling  you  one,  in  ascertaining  beyond: 
a  doubt  that  she  belonged  to  your  own  branch  of  the  house,  and 
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Lone  other— smiled  upon  you  with  half-closed  lids,  like  the  consort 
of  Potiphar,  the  Epryptian;  or  tliey  frisked  as  shepherdesses  in  airy 
robes,  conscious  of'  their  charms ;  or  they  brandished  full-blown 
petticoats,  compared  with  which  crinolines  were  graceful ;  or  they 
blushed  in  robes  which  fell  tightly  about  the  figure,  and  left  the 
waist  beneath  the  arms.  Name  any  knight,  or  mayor,  or  court 
beauty,  or  famous  toast  among  your  ancestry  whose  portrait  is 
wanting  to  your  gallery,  and  Burls,  the  great  genealogical  collector, 
will  find  you  before  many  weeks  that  missing  link  in  the  family 
history.  Besides  the  portraits,  there  were  landscapes,  nymphs  bath- 
ing, Venuses  asleep,  Venuses  with  a  looking-glass,  Venuses  of  all 
eorts;  scenes  from  Don  Quixote;  Actaeons surprising  Dianas;  battle- 
pieces,  sea-pieces,  river-pieces;  "bits"  of  Hampstead  Heath,  ani 
boats  on  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Beck  looked  round  him,  stroked  his  chin,  and  addressed  the 
guardian  of  this  treasuro-house : 

"  I  am  going  to  buy  pictures,"  he  began  comprehensively.  "You 
air  the  Boss?" 

"This  gentleman  means,"  Jack  explained,  "that  he  wants  to 
look  at  your  pictures  with  a  view  to  buying  some  if  he  approves  of 
them." 

The  man  in  the  shop  was  used  to  people  who  would  buy  one 
picture  after  a  whole  morning's  haggling,  but  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  people  who  wanted  to  buy  pictures  generally.  lie  looked  aston- 
ished, and  then,  with  a  circular  sweep  of  his  right  liand,  indicated 
that  here  were  pictures,  and  all  Mr.  Beck  had  to  do  was  to  go  in 
and  buy  them. 

"  Look  round  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said :  "  pray  look  round  you ; 
and  the  more  you  buy,  the  better  we  shall  like  it." 

Then  he  became  aware  that  the  elder  speaker  was  an  American, 
and  he  suddenly  changed  his  front. 

"  Our  chicer  pictures,"  he  exyilained,  "  are  up-stairs.  I  should 
like  you  to  look  at  them  first.    Will  you  step  up,  gentlemen  ?  " 

On  the  stairs,  more  pictures.  On  the  landing,  more  pictures. 
On  the  stairs  mounting  higher,  more  pictures.  But  they  stopped 
on  the  first  floor.  Mr.  Burls  and  his  assistants  never  invited  any 
visitors  to  the  second  and  thinl  floors,  because  these  rooms  were 
sacred  to  the  manufacture  of  old  pictures,  the  multiplication  of 
new,  and  the  sacred  processes  of  cleaning,  lining,  and  restoring.  Id 
tlie  first-floor  rooms  were  fewer  pictures,  but  more  light. 

One  large  composition  immediately  caught  Mr.  Beck's  eye.  A 
noble  picture;  a  grand  picture;  a  picture  whose  greatness  of  con- 
ception was  equalled  by  its  boldness  of  treatment.  It  occupied  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  wall,  and  might  have  measured  twenty  feet 
in  length  by  fourteen  in  height.  The  subject  was  scriptural — tho 
slaying  of  Si.sera  by  Jael,  IIcl>er  tho  Kcnite's  wife.  The  defeated 
general  lay  stretched  on  tho  couch,  occupying  a  good  ten  feet  of  the 
available  space.  Beside  him  stood  the  woman,  a  majestic  figure; 
with  a  tent-peg  and  a  mallet,  about  to  commit  that  famous  breach 
of  hospitality.    The  handle  of  the  mallet  was  rendered  most  con- 
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BcientioTisly,  and  had  evidently  been  copied  from  a  model.  Through 
the  open  hangings  of  the  tent  were  visible  portions  of  the  army 
chasing  the  fugitives  and  lopping  off  their  heads. 

"  That  seems  a  striking  picture,"  said  Mr.  Beck.  "  I  take  that 
picture,  sir,  to  represent  George  Washington  after  the  news  of  the 
surrender  at  Saratoga,  or  General  Jackson  after  the  battle  of  New 
Orleens." 

"  Grant  after  Gettysburg,"  suggested  Jack. 

"No,  sir.  I  was  at  Gettysburg  myself;  and  the  hero  asleep  on 
the  bed,  making  every  allowance  for  his  fancy  dress,  which  I  take 
to  be  allegorical,  is  not  at  all  like  General  Ulysses  Grant,  nor  is  he 
like  General  Sherman.  The  young  female,  I  s'pose,  is  Liberty,  with 
a  hammer  in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the  other.  Too  much  limb 
for  an  American  gell,  and  the  flesh  is  redder  than  one  could  wish. 
But  on  the  hull  a  striking  picture.  What  may  be  the  value  of  this 
composition,  mister  ?  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Not  Washington,  sir,  nor  General 
Jackson,  though  we  can  procure  you  in  a  very  short  time  fine 
portraits  of  both  these  'eroes.  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  biblical  sub- 
ject. Cicero,  overtaken  by  sleep  while  in  jail,  about  to  be  slain  by 
'Eber  the^wife  of  the  Kenite.  That  is  'Eber,  with  the  'eavy  'ammer 
in  'er  'and.  The  Kenite  belonged,  as  I  have  always  understood— 
for  I  don't  remember  the  incident  myself — to  the  opposite  faction. 
That  splendid  masterpiece,  gentlemen,  has  been  valued  at  five 
'undred.  For  a  town'all  or  for  an  altar-piece  it  would  be  priceless. 
To  let  it  go  at  anything  under  five  'undred  would  be  a  sin  and  a 
shame,  besides  a-throwing  away  of  money.  Look  at  the  light  and 
shade.  Look  at  'Eber's  arm  and  Cicero's  leg.  That  leg  alone  has 
been  judged  by  connisseers  worth  all  the  money." 

Mr.  Beck  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the  subject  and  in  the 
price ;  even  had  it  been  the  allegorical  picture  which  he  thought,  he 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  educated  in  the  prices  of  pictures  to  offer 
five  hundred  for  it ;  and  when  Mr.  Burls's  assistant  spoke  of  pounds, 
Mr.  Beck  thought  of  dollars.     So  he  replied : 

"  Five  hundred  dollars  ?    I  will  give  you  five-and-twenty." 

"That,"  interposed  Jack  Dunquerque,  "is  a  five-pound  note." 

"  Then,  by  gad,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  alacrity,  "  it's  youi's  I 
It's  been  haugin'  there  for  ten  years,  and  never  an  offer  yet.  It's 
yours ! " 

This  splendid  painting,  thus  purchased  at  the  rate  of  rathei 
more  than  threepence  a  square  foot,  was  the  first  acquisition  made 
by  Mr.  Beck  towards  his  great  Gallery  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Masters. 

He  paid  for  it  on  the  spot,  calling  Jack  to  witness  the  trans- 
action. 

"  We  will  send  it  up  to  the  hotel  to-morrow,"  said  the  man. 

"  I  shall  have  it  fixed  right  away  along  the  side  of  my  room/ 
said  Mr.  Beck.     "  Should  it  be  framed  ?  " 

"  I  should  certainly  have  it  framed,"  said  Jack. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  we  shall  be  happy  to  frame  it  for  you." 
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"  I  dare  say  yon  would,"  Jack  went  on.  "  This  is  a  job  for  9 
house-carpenter,  Mr.  Beck.  You  will  have  to  build  the  frame  for 
this  gipautic  picture.  Have  it  sent  over,  and  consider  the  frame 
afterwards." 

This  course  was  approved;  but,  for  reasons  which  will  sub- 
sequently appear,  the  picture  never  was  framed. 

The  dealer  proceeded  to  show  other  pictures. 

"A  beautiful  Nicolas  Pushing — 'Nymphs  and  Satyrs  in  a 
Bacchanalian  Dance ' — a  genuine  thing." 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  that,  Mr.  Dunquerque ;  do  you  ?  The 
Nymphs  haven't  finished  dressing;  and  the  gentlemen  with  the 
goats'  legs  may  be  satires  on  human  natur',  but  they  are  not  pretty. 
Let  us  go  on  to  the  next  show  in  the  caravan,  mister." 

"  This  is  Hetty.  In  the  master's  best  style.  '  Graces  surprised 
while  Bathing  in  the  Eiver.'     Much  admired  by  connisscers." 

"  No,  sir ;  not  at  all,"  said  JMr.  Beck  severely.  "  My  gallery  is 
going  to  elevate  the  morals  of  our  gells  and  boys.  It's  a  pretty  thing 
too,  J^Ir.  Dunquerque,  and  I  sometimes  think  it's  a  pity  morality 
was  ever  invented.    Now,  Boss." 

"Quite  so,  sir.  Hetty  is,  as  yon  say,  rayther — What  do  yon 
think  of  this,  now — a  lovely  Grooze  ?  " 

"  Grooze,"  said  Mr.  Beck,  "  is  French,  I  suppose,  for  gell.  Yes, 
now  that's  a  real  pretty  picture;  I  call  that  a  picture  you  ain't 
ashamed  to  admire ;  there's  lips  you  can  kiss ;  there's  a  chin  you 
can  chuck " 

••  How  about  the  morals?"  asked  Jack. 

"  Wal,  Mr.  Dunquerque,  we'll  buy  the  picture  first,  and  we'll  see 
how  it  rhymes  with  morals  afterwards.  There's  eyes  to  look  into  a 
man's.  Any  more  heads  of  pretty  Groozcs,  mister  ?  I'll  buy  the  lot." 

"  This  is  a  Courage-oh  1 "  the  exhibitor  went  on,  after  expressing 
his  sorrow  that  he  had  no  more  Groozes,  and  bringing  out  a 
Madonna.  "  Thought  to  bo  genuine  by  the  best  judges.  History 
of  the  picture  unknown  redooces  the  value." 

"  I  can't  go  fouling  around  with  copies  in  my  gallery,"  said  Mi. 
Beck.     "  I  must  have  genuine  pictures,  or  none." 

"  Then  we  will  not  offer  you  that  Madonna,  sir.  I  think  I  have 
something  here  to  suit  you.  Come  this  way.  A  Teniers,  gentle- 
men— a  real  undoubted  gem  of  a  Teniers.  This  is  a  picture  now  tor 
any  gentleman's  collection.  It  came  from  the  gallery  of  a  noble- 
man lately  deceased,  and  was  bought  at  the  sale  by  Mr.  Burla 
himself,  who  knows  a  picture  when  he  sees  one.  Mr.  Bartholomew 
Burls,  our  senior  partner,  gentlemen.     'The  Bagpipe-player.'" 

It  was  an  excellent  imitation,  but  ot  a  well-known  picture,  and 
it  required  consummate  impudence  to  pretend  that  it  was  original, 

"  Oh,"  said  Jack,  "  but  1  have  seen  this  somewhere  else.  In  the 
Louvre,  I  l)elievo." 

"Very  likely,  sir,"  replied  the  unabashed  vendor.  "Teniora 
painted  six  hundred  pictures.  There  was  a  good  many  '  Bagpipe* 
players '  among  them.    One  is  in  the  Louvre.    This  is  another." 

On  the  advice  of  Jack  Dunquerque  Mr.  Beck  refrained  from 
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buying,  and  contented  liimself  with  selecting,  with  the  option  of 
purchase.  WTien  they  left  the  shop,  son;e  twenty  pictures  were 
thus  selected. 

The  seller,  who  had  a  small  interest  or  commission  on  sales,  as 
soon  as  their  steps  were  fairly  out  of  the  shop,  executed  a  short 
dance  indicative  of  joy.  Then  he  called  up  the  stairs,  and  a  man 
came  slowly  down. 

A  red-nosed  bibulons  person,  by  name  Critchett.  He  was 
manufacturer  of  old  masters  in  ordinary  to  Bartholomew  Burls 
and  Co. ;  cleaned  and  restored  pictures  when  other  orders  were 
slack,  and  was  excellent  at  "  multiplication."  He  had  worked  for 
Burls  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  save  for  a  few  weeks,  when  one 
Frank  Melliship,  a  young  gentleman  then  down  on  his  luck,  worked 
in  his  stead.  A  trustworthy  and  faithful  creature,  though  given  to 
drink ;  he  could  lie  like  an  echo ;  was  as  incapable  of  blushing  as 
the  rock  on  which  the  echo  plays ;  and  bore  cross-examination  like 
a  Claimant. 

"  Come  down,  Critchett — come  down.  We've  sold  '  Cicero  and 
'Eber.'" 

"'Siseraand  Jael.'" 

"Well,  it  don't  matter — and  I  said  'Cicero  in  Jail.'  They're 
gone  for  five  pounds.  The  governor  he  always  said  I  could  take 
whatever  was  offered,  and  keep  it  for  myself.  Five  pounds  in  my 
pocket!  Your  last  Teniers — that  old  bagpipe-party — I  tried  him, 
but  it  was  no  go.  But  I've  sold  the  only  one  left  of  your  Groozes,. 
and  you  had  better  make  a  few  more,  out  of  hand.  Look  here, 
Critchett :  it  isn't  right  to  drink  in  hours,  and  the  guv'nor  out  and 
all ;  but  this  is  an  occasion.  This  ain't  a  common  day,  because  I've 
sold  the  Cicero.  I  won't  ask  you  to  torse,  nor  yet  to  pay ;  but  I 
says, '  Critchett,  come  across  the  way,  my  boy,  and  put  your  lips  to 
what  you  Uke  best.'  Lord,  Lord !  on'y  give  me  an  American,  and 
give  him  to  me  green !  Never  mind  your  hat,  Critchett.  '  It's  limp 
in  the  brim  and  it's  gone  in  the  rim,'  as  the  poet  says ;  and  you  look 
more  respectable  without  it,  Critchett." 

"  That's  a  good  beginning,"  Beck  observed,  after  luncheon. 
They  were  in  Jack  Dunquerque's  club,  in  the  smoking-room. 
"  That's  a  first-rate  beginning.    How  many  pictures  go  to  a  gallery  ?  " 

"It  depends  on  the  size  of  it  About  five  hundred  for  a 
moderate-sized  one." 

Ml-.  Beck  whistled. 

"Never  mind.  The  He  pays  for  all.  A  Patron  of  Art.  Yes, 
sir,  that  seems  the  right  end  of  the  stick  for  a  rich  man  to  keep  up. 
But  I've  been  thinking  it  over.  It  isn't  enough  to  go  to  shops  and 
buy  pictures.  We  must  go  in  for  sculpting  too,  and  a  Patron 
ought  to  get  hold  of  a  struggling  artist,  and  lend  him  a  helping 
hand ;  he  should  advjmce  unknown  talent.     That's  my  idea." 

"I  think  I  can  heip  you  there,"  said  Jack,  his  eyes  twinkling. 
"  1  know  just  such  a  man ;  an  artist  unknown,  without  friends, 
with  slender  means,  of  great  genius,  who  has  long  languished  ixi 
obscurity." 
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"  Bring  him  to  me,  Mr.  Dunqucrque.  Bring  that  voung  man  to 
me.  Let  me  be  the  means  of  pushing  the  young  gcutehnan.  IIol'* 
thunder  !  what  is  money  if  it  isn't  used  ?     Tell  me  liis  name." 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  have  spoken  to  him  first,"  said  Jack,  in 
some  confusion,  and  a  little  taken  aback  by  Mr.  Beck's  determina- 
tion. "  But,  however,  you  can  .only  try.  His  name  is  Humphrey 
Jagenal.  I  will,  if  you  please,  go  and  see  him  to-day.  And  I  will 
ask  Mm  to  call  upon  you  to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  would  rather  call  upon  him,"  said  iMr.  Beck.  "  It  might  look 
like  the  pride  of  patronage  asking  him  to  call  at  the  Langham.  I 
don't  want  him  to  start  with  a  feeling  of  shame." 

"Not  at  all;  at  least,  of  course  it  will  be  patronage,  and  I 
believe  he  will  prefer  it.  There  is  no  shame  in  taking  a  commission 
to  execute  a  picture." 

"  Mr.  Dunquerque,  every  day  yon  confer  fresh  obligations  upon 
me.    And  I  can  do  nothing  for  you — nothing  at  all." 

At  this  time  it  was  Gilead  Beck's  worst  misfortune  that  he  was 
not  taken  seriously  by  any  one  except  Gabriel  Cassilis,  who  literally 
and  liberally  interpreted  his  permission  to  receive  all  his  money  for 
safe  investment.  But  as  for  his  schemes,  vague  and  shadowy  as 
they  were,  for  using  his  vast  income  for  some  practically  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent  objects,  none  of  his  friends  .^sympathized 
■with  him,  because  none  of  them  understood  him.  Yet  the  man 
was  deeply  in  earnest.  He  meant  what  he  said,  and  more,  when  ho 
told  Gabriel  Cassilis  that  a  voice  urged  him  by  day  and  by  night 
not  to  save  his  money,  but  to  use  for  others  what  he  could  not  use 
himself.  He  had  been  two  months  in  England  on  purpose  to  learn 
a  way,  but  saw  no  way  yet.  And  every  way  seemed  barred.  He 
would  not  give  money  to  societies,  because  they  were  societies ;  he 
wanted  to  strike  out  something  new  for  himself.  Nor  would  he 
elaborate  a  scheme  to  be  carried  out  after  his  death.  Let  every 
man,  he  repeated  every  day,  do  what  he  has  to  do  in  his  lifetime. 
How  was  he  to  spend  his  great  revenues?  A  Patron  of  Art?  It 
was  the  first  tangible  method  that  he  had  struck  upon.  He  would 
be  that  to  begin  with.  Art  has  the  great  advantage,  too,  of 
swallowing  up  any  conceivable  quantity  of  money. 

And  on  the  way  from  the  Burls's  Depot  of  Ileal  and  Genuine 
Art,  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  advancing  artists  as  well  as  Art.  He 
was  in  thorough  earnest  when  he  raised  his  grave  and  now  solemn 
eyes  to  Jack  Dunquerque,  and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness.  And 
Jack's  conscience  smote  him. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  Jack  explained,  "  that  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  Mr.  Humphrey  Jagenal's  pictures.  Miss  Fleming,  the  young 
lady  whom  you  met  at  Mrs.  Cassilis's,  told  me  once  that  he  was 
a  great  artist." 

"  Bring  liim  to  me,  bring  him  to  me,  and  we  will  talk.  I  hope 
that  I  may  bo  able  to  sjieak  clearly  to  him  witliout  hurting  iiis 
feelin's.  If  I  brag  about  my  Pile,  Mr,  Dunquerque,  you  just 
whisper  'Shoddy,'  and  I'll  sing  small." 

"There  will  be  no  hurling  of  feelings.    When  you  come  to  a 
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question  of  buying  and  selling,  an  artist  is  about  the  same  as  eyery- 
body  else.  Give  him  a  big  commission;  let  him  have  time  to  work 
it  out ;  and  send  him  a  cheque  in  advance.  I  believe  that  would 
be  the  method  employed  by  patrons  whom  artists  love.  At  least,  I 
should  love  such  a  patron. 

"  Beck,"  he  went  on  after  a  pause :  both  were  seated  in  the  long 
deep  easy-chairs  of  the  club  smoking-room,  with  the  chairs  pretty 
close  together,  so  that  they  could  talk  in  low  tones, — "  Beck,  if  yoti 
talk  about  artists,  there's  Phil — I  mean  Miss  Fleming.  By  Jove! 
she  only  wants  a  little  training  to  knock  the  heads  off  half  the 
E.A.s.  Come  out  with  me  and  call  upon  her.  She  will  show  us  her 
sketches." 

"  I  remember  her,"  said  Gilead  Beck  slowly ;  "  a  tall  young 
lady ;  a  lovely  Grooze,  as  the  man  who  grinds  that  picture-mill 
would  say ;  she  had  large  brown  eyes  that  looked  as  if  they  could 
be  nothing  but  tender  and  true,  and  a  rosebud  mouth  all  sweetness 
and  smiles,  and  lips  that  trembled  when  she  thought.  I  remember 
her — a  head  like  a  queen's,  piled  np  with  her  own  brown  hair  and 
flowers,  an'  a  figure  like — like  a  Mexican  half-caste  at  fourteen." 

"  You  talk  of  her  as  if  you  were  in  love  with  her,"  said  Jack 
jealously. 

"No,  Mr.  Dunquerque;  no,  sir.  That  is,  1  may  be.  But  it 
won't  come  between  you  and  her,  what  I  feel.  You  air  a  most 
fortunate  man.  Go  down  on  your  knees  when  you  get  home,  and 
say  so.  For  or'uary  blessin's  you  may  use  the  plan  of  Joshua 
Mixer,  the  man  who  had  the  biggest  claim  in  Empire  City  before  it 
busted  up.  He  got  his  Petitions  and  his  Thanksgivin's  printed  owt 
neat  on  a  card  together,  and  then  he  hung  that  card  over  his  bed. 
'  My  sentiments,'  he  used  to  say,  jerkin'  his  thumb  to  the  card  when 
he  got  in  at  night.  Never  omitted  his  prayers ;  never  forgot  that 
jerk,  drunk  or  sober.  Joshua  Mixer  was  the  most  religious  man  in 
all  that  camp.  But  for  special  Providences ;  for  lie ;  for  a  lucky 
shot ;  for  a  sweet,  pure,  heavenly,  gracious  creature  like  Miss 
Fleming, — I  say,  go  on  your  knees  and  own  to  it,  as  a  man  should. 
Well,  Mr.  Dunquerque,"  he  continued,  "  I  wish  you  success ;  and  il 
there's  anything  I  can  do  to  promote  your  success,  let  me  know. 
Now  there's  another  thing.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  unlock  the 
door  which  keeps  me  from  the  society  of  men  of  genius.  I  can  get 
into  good  houses ;  they  all  seem  open  to  me  because  I've  got  money. 
Loudon  is  the  most  hospitable  city  in  this  wide  world  for  those  that 
have  the  stamps.  Republican  ?  Republican  ain't  the  word  for  it. 
Do  they  ask  who  a  man  is?  Not  they.  They  ask  about  his  dollars, 
and  they  welcome  him  with  smiles.  It's  a  beautiful  thing  to  look 
at,  and  it  makes  an  Amer'can  sigh  when  he  thinks  of  his  own 
country,  where  they  inquire  into  a  stranger's  antecedents.  But 
there's  exceptions,  and  artists  and  authors  I  caimot  get  to.  And 
I  want  to  meet  your  great  men.  Not  to  interview  them,  sir.  Not 
at  all.  They  may  talk  a  donkey's  hind  leg  off,  and  I  wouldn't  send 
a  single  line  to  the  New  York  papers  to  tell  them  what  was  said 
Qor  what  the^  wore.    But  I  should  like,  just  for  one  eyening,  U 
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meet  and  talk  with  the  great  writers  whom  we  respect  across  the 
water." 

Again  Jack  Dnnqncrqne's  eyes  began  to  twinkle.  He  could  not 
enter  into  the  earnestness  of  this  man.  And  an  idea  occurred  to 
him  at  which  his  face  lit  up  with  smiles. 

"  It  requires  thinking  over.  Suppose  I  was  to  be  able  to  get 
together  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  ovir  greatest  writers,  how  should 
we  manage  to  entertain  them  ?  " 

"  I  should  like,  if  they  would  only  come — I  should  like  to  give 
them  a  dinner  at  the  Langham.  A  square  meal ;  the  very  best 
dinner  that  the  hotel  can  serve.  I  should  like  to  make  them  feel 
like  being  at  the  Guildhall." 

"  I  will  think  about  it,"  said  Jack,  "and  let  you  know  in  a  day 
or  two  what  I  can  do  for  you." 


CHAPTER    XXTL 

"  Ambition  shonld  be  made  of  sterner  Bfrnff." 

"A  Patron  at  last,  Cornelius,"  said  Humphrey  Jagenal,  partly 
recovering  from  the  shock  of  Jack  Dunquerque's  communication. 
"  A  Patron.  Patronage  is,  after  all,  the  breath  of  life  to  Art.  Let 
others  pander  to  the  vitiated  public  taste  and  cater  for  a  gaping 
crowd  round  the  walls  of  the  Koyal  Academy.  I  would  paint  for  a 
Lorenzo  only,  and  so  work  for  the  highest  interests  of  Art  We 
will  call,  brother,  upon  this  :\Ir.  Beck  to-morrow." 

"  We  will !  "  said  Cornelius,  with  enthusiasm. 

It  was  in  the  Studio.  Both  brothers,  simultaneously  fired 
with  ardour,  started  to  their  feet  and  threw  back  their  heads  with 
A  gesture  of  confidence  and  determination.  The  light  of  high 
resolve  flashed  from  their  eyes,  which  were  exactly  alike.  The 
half-opened  hps  expressed  their  delight  in  the  contemplation  of 
immortal  fame.  Their  chance  had  arrived ;  their  youth  was  come 
back  to  them. 

True,  that  Gilead  Beck  at  present  only  proposed  to  become  a 
Patron  to  the  Artist ;  but  while  it  did  not  enter  into  Humplirey's 
head  for  one  moment  that  he  could  make  that  visit  unsupported  by 
his  brother,  so  the  thought  lay  in  cither's  brain  that  a  Poet  wanted 
patronage  as  much  as  an  Artist. 

They  were  both  excited.  To  Humphrey  it  was  clear  that  the 
contemplation  of  his  great  work,  in  which  ho  had  basked  so  many 
years,  was  to  1x3  changed  for  days  of  active  lalx)ur.  No  longer  could 
he  resolve  to  carry  it  into  execution  the  "  day  after  to-morrow,"  as 
the  Arabs  say.  This  was  difficult  to  realize,  but  as  yet  the  thought 
wa.s  like  the  first  shock  of  ice-cold  water,  for  it  set  his  veins  tingling 
and  braced  his  nerves.  lie  felt  witliin  him  once  more  the  strength 
felt  by  every  young  man  at  first,  which  is  the  strength  of  Michael 
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Angelo.  He  saw  in  imagination  his  great  work,  the  first  of  many 
great  works,  finished,  a  glorious  canvas  glowing  with  the  realization 
of  a  painter's  dream  of  colour,  crowded  with  gracefid  figures,  warm 
with  the  thought  of  genius,  and  rich  with  the  fancy  of  an  Artist- 
saliolar— a  work  for  all  time.  And  he  gasped.  But  for  his  beard 
he  might  have  been  a  boy  waiting  for  the  morrow,  when  he  should 
receive  the  highest  prize  in  the  school ;  or  an  undergraduate,  the 
favourite  of  his  year,  after  the  examination,  looking  confidently  to 
the  Senior  Wranglership. 

In  the  morning  they  took  no  walk,  but  retired  silently  each  to 
his  own  room.  In  the  Studio  the  Artist  opened  his  portfolios,  and 
spread  out  the  drawings  made  years  ago  when  he  was  studying  in 
ilome.  They  were  good  drawings  ;  there  was  feeling  in  every  line ; 
but  they  were  copies.  There  was  not  one  scrap  of  original  work, 
and  his  Conscience  began  to  whisper — only  he  refused  at  first  to 
listen — that  the  skill  of  hand  and  touch  was  gone.  Then  Con- 
science, which  gets  angry  if  disregarded,  took  to  whispering  more 
loudly,  and  presently  he  heard.  He  took  crayon  and  paper,  and 
began,  feverishly  and  in  haste,  to  copy  one  of  his  own  old  drawings. 
He  worked  for  a  qi.iarter  of  an  hour,  and  then,  looking  at  the  thing 
he  had-  once  done  beside  the  thing  he  was  then  doing,  he  dashed  the 
pencil  from  him,  and  tore  up  the  miserable  replica  in  disgust.  His 
spirit,  which  had  flown  so  high,  sank  dull  and  heavy  as  lead ;  he 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  began  to  think,  gazing  hopelessly 
into  space. 

It  was  the  opportunity  of  Conscience,  who  presently  began  to 
sing  as  loudly  as  any  skylark,  but  not  so  cheerfully.  "You  are 
fifty,"  said  that  voice  which  seldom  lies ;  "  you  have  wasted  the  last 
twenty  years  of  life ;  you  have  become  a  wind-bag  and  a  shallow 
humbug ;  you  cannot  now  paint  or  draw  at  all ;  what  little  power 
was  in  you  has  departed.  Your  brother,  the  Poet,  has  been  steadily 
working  while  you  have  slept " — it  will  be  perceived  that  Conscience 
spoke  from  imperfect  information.  "  He  will  produce  a  great  book, 
and  live.  You  will  die.  The  grave  will  close  over  you,  and  you 
wUl  be  forgotten." 

It  was  a  hard  saying,  and  the  Artist  groaned  as  he  listened  to  it. 

In  the  Workshop,  Cornelius  also,  startled  into  action,  spread 
out  upon  the  table  a  bundle  of  papers  which  had  been  lying  imdis- 
turbed  in  his  desk  for  a  dozen  years  or  more.  They  were  poems  lie 
had  written  in  his  youth,  unpubhshed  verses,  thoughts  in  rhyme 
such  as  an  imaginative  young  man  easily  pours  forth,  reproducing 
the  fashion  of  the  time  and  the  thoughts  of  others.  He  began  to 
read  these  over  again  with  mingled  pleasure  and  pain.  For  the 
thoughts  seemed  strange  to  him.  He  felt  that  they  were  good  and 
lofty  thoughts,  but  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  bim  that  the 
brain  which  had  produced  them  was  changed.  No  more  of  such 
good  matter  was  left  within  it.  The  lines  of  thought  were 
changed.  The  poetic  faculty,  a  dehcate  plant,  which  droops  unlesa 
it  is  watered  and  carefully  tended,  was  dead  within  him. 

And  the  whole  of  the  Epic  to  be  written. 
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Not  a  line  done,  not  a  single  episode  on  paper,  thongh  to  PMllis 
he  claimed  to  have  done  bo  much. 

Ho  seized  a  pen,  and  with  trembling  fingers  and  agitated  brain 
forced  himself  to  write. 

In  half  an  hour  he  tore  the  paper  into  shreds,  and,  with  a  groan, 
threw  down  the  pen.    The  result  was  too  feeble. 

Then  he  too  began  to  meditate,  like  his  brother  in  the  Studio. 
Presently  his  guardian  angel,  who  very  seldom  got  such  a  chance, 
began  to  admonish  him,  even  as  the  dean  admonishes  an  erring 
undergraduate. 

"You  are  fifty,"  said  the  invisible  Censor.  "What  have  you 
done  with  yourself  for  twenty  years  and  more?  Your  best  thoughts 
have  passed  away  ;  the  poetical  eye  is  dim  ;  you  will  write  no  more. 
Y'our  brother,  the  Artist,  is  busy  with  pencil  and  brain.  He  will 
produce  a  great  work,  and  live  for  ever.  You  will  do  nothing ;  yo» 
will  go  down  into  the  pit  and  be  forgotten." 

It  was  too  much  for  the  Poet.  His  lips  trembled,  his  hand  shook. 
He  could  no  more  rest  in  his  chair. 

He  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  the  voice  pursuing  him. 

"  Wasted  years ;  wasted  energies ;  wasted  gifts ;  your  chance  is 
gone.    You  cannot  write  now." 

Poets  are  more  susceptible  than  artists.  That  is  the  reason 
why  Cornelius  rushed  out  of  the  Workshop  to  escape  this  torture, 
and  sought  his  brother  Humphrey. 

Humphrey  started  like  a  guilty  person.  His  face  was  pale,  his 
eye  was  restless. 

"Cornelius?" 

"  Do  not  let  me  disturb  you,  my  dear  brother.  You  are  happy  ; 
you  are  at  work :  your  soul  is  at  peace." 

"  And  you,  Cornelius  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  at  peace.  I  am  restless  this  morning.  I  am  nervous 
and  agitated." 

"  So  am  I,  Cornelius.  I  cannot  work.  My  pencil  refuses  to  obey 
my  brain." 

"  My  own  case.  My  pen  will  not  write  what  I  wish.  The  link 
between  the  brain  and  the  nerves  is  for  the  moment  severed." 

"  Let  us  go  out,  brother.  It  is  now  three.  We  will  walk  slowly 
in  the  direction  of  the  Laugham  Hotel." 

As  they  put  on  their  hats  Cornelius  stopped,  and  said  re- 
flectively— 

"  The  nervous  system  is  a  little  shaken  with  both  of  us.  Can 
you  suggest  anything,  brother  Humphrey?" 

"The  best  thing  for  a  shaken  nervous  system," replied  Humphrey 
promptly, "  is  a  glass  of  champagne.  I  will  get  some  champagne  for 
you,  brother  Cornelius." 

He  returned  presently  with  a  modest  pint  bottle,  which  they 
drank  together,  Humphrey  remarking  (in  italics)  that  in  such  a 
case  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  a  man  wants,  so  much  as  of  what 
he  needs. 

A  pint  of  champagnD  is  not  much  between  two  men,  but  it 
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produced  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  Twins.  Before  it  they  were 
downcast ;  they  looked  around  with  the  furtive  eyes  of  conscious 
imposture ;  their  hands  trembled.  After  it  they  raised  their  heads, 
laughed,  and  looked  boldly  in  each  other's  eyes,  assumed  a  gay  and 
confident  air,  and  presently  marched  off  arm-in-arm  to  call  upon  the 
Patron. 

Gilead  Beck,  unprepared  to  see  both  brethren,  welcomed  them 
with  a  respect  almost  overwhelming.  It  was  his  first  interview  with 
Genius. 

They  introduced  each  other. 

"  Mr.  Beck,"  said  Cornelius,  "  allow  me  to  introduce  my  brother, 
Humphi-ey  Jagcaal  In  his  case  the  world  is  satisfied  with  the 
Christian  name  alone,  without  the  ceremonial  prefix.  He  is,  as  you 
know,  the  Artist." 

If  his  brother  had  been  Titian  or  Correggio  he  could  not  have 
said  more. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Beck,  shaking  Humphrey's  hand  warmly,  "  I  am 
proud  indeed  to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  am  but  a  rough  man 
myself,  sir,  but  I  respect  genius." 

"  Then,"  said  Humphrey,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
"allow  me  to  introduce  my  brother.  Cornelius  Jagenal,  as  you 
doubtless  know,  Mr.  Beck,  is  the  Poet." 

Mr.  Beck  did  not  know  it,  and  said  so.  But  he  shook  hands  with 
Cornelius  none  the  less  cordially. 

"  Sir,  I  have  been  knocking  about  the  world,  and  have  not  read 
any  poetry  since  I  was  a  boy.  Then  I  read  Alexander  Pope.  You 
know  Pope,  Mr.  Jagenal  ?  " 

Cornelius  smiled,  as  if  he  might  allow  some  merit  to  Pope,  though 
small  in  comparison  with  his  own. 

"  I  have  never  met  with  your  poems,  Mr.  Cornelius  Jagenal,  or 
your  pictures,  Mr.  Humphrey,  but  I  hope  you  will  now  enable  me 
to  do  so." 

"  My  brother  is  engaged "  said  Cornelius. 

"My  brother  is  engaged "  began  Humphrey.  "Pardon- 
brother." 

"  Sit  down,  gentlemen.  Will  you  take  anything  ?  In  California, 
up  country,  we  always  begin  with  a  drink.  Call  for  what  you  please, 
gentlemen.    Sail  in,  as  we  say." 

They  took  champagne,  for  the  second  time  that  day,  and  then 
their  eyes  began  to  glisten. 

Mr.  Beck  observed  that  they  were  both  alike — small  and  fragile- 
looking  men,  with  bright  eyes  and  delicate  features;  he  made  a 
mental  note  to  the  effect  that  they  would  never  advance  their  own 
fortunes.  He  also  concluded  from  their  red  noses,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  they  straightened  their  backs  after  placing  themselves 
outside  the  champagne,  that  they  loved  the  goblet,  and  habitually 
handled  it  too  often. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  he  began,  after  making  these  observations, 
"  may  I  be  allowed  to  talk  business  ?  " 

They  both  bowed. 
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"  Grenins,  gentlemen,  is  apt  to  be  careless  of  the  main  chance. 
It  don't  care  for  the  almighty  dollar ;  it  lets  fellows  like  me  heap 
up  the  stamps.  What  can  we  do  but  ask  Genius  to  dig  into  our 
Pile  ?  " 

Humphrey  poured  out  another  glass  of  champagne  for  his 
brother,  and  one  for  himself.  Then  he  turned  to  Cornelius  and 
nodded  gravely. 

"  Cornelius,  so  far  as  I  understand  him,  Mr.  Beck  speaks  the 
strongest  common  sense." 

"  We  agree  with  you  so  far,  Mr.  Beck,"  said  Cornelius  critically, 
because  he  was  there  to  give  moral  support  to  his  brother. 

"  Why  should  I  have  any  delicacy  in  saying  to  a  young  man,  or 
a  man  of  any  age,"  ho  added  doubtfully,  for  the  years  of  the  Twins 
seemed  xmcertain,  " '  You,  sir,  arc  an  Artist  and  a  Genius.  Take  a 
cheque,  and  carry  out  your  ideas '  ?  " 

"What  reason  indeed?"  asked  Cornelius.  "The  offer  does 
honour  to  both." 

"  Or  to  another  man, '  You,  sir,  are  a  Poet,    Why  should  the 
cares  of  the  world  interfere  with  your  thoughts?    Take  a  cheque, 
and  make  the  world  rejoice '  ?  " 
Humphrey  clapped  his  hands. 

"  The  world  lies  in  travail  for  such  a  patron  of  poetry,"  be  said. 

"  Why,  then,  we  are  agreed,"  said  Mr.  Beck.    "  Gentlemen,  I 

say  to  you  both,  collectively,  let  me  usher  into  the  world  _  those 

works  of  genius  which  you  are  bound  to  produce.    You,  sir,  are 

painting  a  picture.    When  can  you  iiuish  me  that  picture  ?  " 

"  In  six  months,"  said  Humphrey,  his  brain  suffased  with  a  rosy 
warmth  of  colour  which  made  him  see  things  in  an  impossibly 
fiavourable  light.  ....-,  ^,         i_ 

"  I  buy  that  picture,  sir,  at  your  own  price,"  said  the  patron. 
"  I  shall  exhibit  it  in  London,  and  it  shall  then  go  to  New  York 
with  me.  And  you,  Mr.  Cornelius  Jagenal,  are  engaged  upon 
poems.    When  would  you  wish  to  pubhsh  your  verses  ?  " 

"  BIy  Epic,  the  Upheaving  of  J^lfrcd,  will  be  ready  for  publication 
about  the  end  of  November/'  said  Cornelius. 

Humphrey  felt  a  passing  pang  of  jealousy  as  he  perceived  that 
his  brother  would  be  before  the  world  a  month  in  advance  of  himself. 
But  what  is  a  mouth  compared  with  immortality? 

"  I  charge  myself,  sir,  if  you  will  allow  me,"  said  the  American, 
"  with  the  production  of  that  work.  It  shall  bo  printed  in  the  best 
style  possible,  on  the  thickest  paper  made,  and  illustrated  by  tht 
best  artist  that  can  be  found— you,  perhaps,  Mr.  numiihrey  JagcnaL 
It  shall  be  bound  in  Russian  leather ;  its  exterior  shall  be  worthy 
of  its  contents.  And  as  for  business  arrangements,  gentlemen,  you 
wUl  perhaps  consider  them  at  your  leisure,  and  let  me  know  what 
you  think.  Wo  shall  be  sure  to  agree,  because,  if  you  will  not  think 
it  shoddy  in  mo  to  say  so,  I  have  my  Pile  to  dig  into.  And  I  shall 
send  you,  if  you  will  allow  me,  gentlemen,  a  small  cheque  each  in 
a(lv'\nce." 

Tliey  mtirmured  a.ssent  and  roco  to  go. 
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"  If  yon  would  favour  me  further,  gentlemen,  by  dining  with 
me — say  this  day  week — I  should  take  it  as  a  great  distinction.  I 
hope,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Dunquerque,  to  have  a  few  promi^ 
nent  men  of  letters  to  meet  you.  I  want  to  have  my  table  full  oi 
genius." 

"  Can  we,  brother  Humphrey,  accept  Mr.  Beck's  invitation  ?  " 

Cornelius  asked  as  if  they  were  weeks  deep  in  engagements. 
As  it  was,  nobody  ever  asked  them  anywhere,  and  they  had  no 
engagements  at  all. 

Humphrey  consulted  a  pocket-book  with  grave  face. 

"  We  can,  Mr.  Beck." 

"And  if  you  know  any  one  else,  gentlemen,  any  men  of  Literature 
and  Art  who  will  come  too,  bring  them  along  with  you,  and  I  shall 
feel  it  an  honour." 

They  kn.ew  no  one  connected  with  Literature  and  Art,  not  even 
a  printer's  devil,  but  they  did  not  say  so. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  towards  the  close  of  this  fatiguing  day, 
Cornelius  asked  Humphrey,  with  a  httle  hesitation,  if  he  really 
thought  he  should  have  finished  his  great  work  in  six  months. 

"  Art  cannot  be  forced,  Cornehus,"  said  the  Painter  airily.  "  If 
I  am  not  ready,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  consider  the  pledge  condi- 
tional.    My  work  must  be  perfect  ere  it  leaves  my  hands." 

"  And  mine  too,"  said  the  Poet.  "  I  will  never  consent  to  let  a 
poem  of  mine  go  forth  unfinished  to  the  world.  The  work  must  be 
polished  ad  unguem." 

"  This  is  a  memorable  day,  brother.  The  tumblers  are  empty. 
Allow  me.  And,  Cornelius,  I  really  do  think  that,  considering  the 
•vay  in  which  we  have  been  treated  by  Phillis  Fleming,  and  her 
remarks  about  afternoon  work,  we  ought  to  call  and  let  her  under- 
stand the  reality  of  our  reputation." 

"We  will,  Humphrey.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  recover  lost 
ground;  we  must  advance  farther.  The  fortress  shall  be  made 
to  surrender." 

"Let  us  drink  to  your  success,  brother,  and  couple  with  th« 
ioast  the  name  of  Phillis — Phillis — Phillis  Jagenal,  brother  ?  " 

Tl^y  drank  that  toast,  smiling  unutterable  things. 
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CHAPTER  XXTIL 

■  Call  me  not  fool  till  Hearen  hath  sent  me  fortnne." 

When  Jack  Dtmqnerqne  commnnicated  to  Lawrence  ColquhoTin 
the  fact  of  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mjss  Fleming,  and 
Bubsequently  that  of  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  Lavrrence  expressed  no 
Btirprise  and  felt  no  suspicions.  Probably,  had  he  felt  any,  they 
would  have  been  at  once  set  aside,  because  Colquhoun  was  not  a 
man  given  to  calculate  the  future  chances,  and  to  disquiet  himself 
ftbout  possible  events.  Also  at  this  time  he  was  taking  little 
Interest  in  Phillis.  A  pretty  piquante  girl;  he  devoted  a  ^\hole 
day  to  her ;  drove  her  to  Twickenham,  and  placed  her  in  perfect 
safety  under  the  charge  of  his  cousin.  What  more  was  wanted? 
Agatha  wrote  to  him  twice  a  week  or  so,  and  when  he  had  time  he 
read  the  letters.  They  were  all  about  Phillis,  and  most  of  them 
contained  the  assurance  that  he  had  no  entanglements  to  fear. 

"  Entanglements ! "  he  murmured  impatiently.  "  As  if  a  man 
cannot  dine  with  a  girl  without  falling  in  love  with  her.  Women 
are  always  thinking  that  men  want  to  ^    married." 

He  was  forgetting,  after  the  fashion  of  men  who  have  pone 
through  the  battle,  how  hot  is  the  fight  for  those  who  are  just 
beginning  it.  Jack  Dunquerque  was  four-and-tweuty ;  he  was 
therefore,  so  to  speak-  in  the  thick  of  it.  Phillis's  eyes  were  like 
two  quivers  filled  with  darts,  and  when  she  turned  them  innocently 
upon  her  friend  the  enemy,  the  darts  flew  straight  at  him,  and 
transfixed  him  as  if  he  were  another  Sebastian.  Colquhoun's  time 
was  past ;  he  was  clothed  in  the  armour  of  indifference  which  comes 
with  the  years,  and  he  was  forgetting  the  past. 

Still,  had  he  known  of  the  visit  to  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
rowing  on  the  river,  the  luncheons  in  Carnarvon  Square,  it  is 
possible  that  even  he  might  have  seen  the  propriety  of  requesting 
Jack  Dunquerque  to  keep  out  of  danger  for  the  future. 

He  had  no  plans  for  Phillis,  except  of  the  simplest  kind.  She 
was  to  remain  in  charge  of  Agatha  for  a  year,  and  then  she  would 
come  out.  Ho  hoped  that  she  would  marry  well,  because  her  father, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  wished  it.  And  that  was  all  he  hoj>ed 
about  her. 

He  had  his  private  worries  at  this  time — those  already  indicated 
— connected  with  Victoria  Cassilis.  The  ice  once  broken,  that  lady 
allowed  him  no  rest.  She  wrote  to  him  on  some  pretence  nearly 
every  day ;  she  sent  her  maid,  the  unlovely  one,  with  three-cornered 
notes  all  about  nothing;  she  made  him  meet  her  in  society;  she 
liiade  him  dine  with  her;  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  spreading  a  sort 
of  net  about  him,  through  the  meshes  of  which  he  could  not  escape. 

With  the  knowledge  of  what  had  been,  it  was  an  unrighteous 
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fehirg  for  Colqnhonn  to  go  to  the  house  of  Gabriel  Cassilis ;  he  ought 
not  to  be  there,  he  felt ;  it  was  the  one  house  in  all  London  in  which 
he  had  no  business.     And  yet — how  to  avoid  it  ? 

And  Gabriel  Cassilis  seemed  to  like  him  ;  evidently  liked  to  talk 
lo  him  ;  singled  him  out,  this  great  financier,  and  talked  with  him 
as  if  Colquhoun  too  was  interested  in  stock  ;  called  upon  him  at  his 
chambers,  and  told  him,  in  a  dry  but  convincing  way,  something  of 
his  successes  and  his  projects. 

It  was  after  many  talks  of  this  kind  that  Lawrence  Colquhoun, 
forgetful  of  the  past,  and  not  remembering  that  of  all  men  in  the 
world  Gabriel  Cassilis  was  the  last  who  should  have  charge  of  his 
money,  put  it  all  in  his  hands,  with  power-of-attorney  to  sell  out 
and  reinvest  for  him.  But  that  was  nothing.  Colquhoun  was  not 
the  man  to  trouble  about  money.  He  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  this 
great  and  successful  capitalist ;  he  gave  no  thought  to  any  risk;  he 
congratulated  himself  on  his  cleverness  in  persuading  the  financier 
to  take  the  money  for  him ;  and  he  continued  to  see  Victoria  Cassilis 
nearly  every  day. 

They  quarrelled  when  they  did  meet ;  there  was  not  a  conversa- 
tion between  them  in  which  she  did  not  say  something  bitter,  and 
he  something  savage.  And  yet  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
refuse  the  invitations  which  wore  almost  commands.  Nor  could 
she  resign  the  sweet  joy  of  making  him  feel  her  power. 

A  secret,  you  see,  has  a  fatal  fascination  about  it.  Schoolgirls, 
I  am  told,  are  given  to  invent  little  secrets  which  mean  nothing, 
and  to  whisper  them  in  the  ears  of  their  dearest  friends  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  possession  of  this  unknown  and  in- 
valuable fact  brings  them  together,  whispering  and  conspiring,  at 
every  possible  moment.  Freemasons  again — how  are  they  kept 
together,  except  by  the  possession  of  secrets  which  are  said  to  have 
been  published  over  and  over  again  ?  And  when  two  people  have  a 
secret  which  means — all  that  the  secret  between  Colquhoun  and 
Mrs.  Cassilis  meant,  they  can  no  more  help  being  drawn  together 
than  the  waters  can  cease  to  find  their  own  level.  To  he  together, 
to  feel  that  the  only  other  person  in  the  world  who  knows  that 
secret  is  with  you,  is  a  kind  of  safety.  Yet  what  did  it  matter  to 
Colquhoun?  Simply  nothing.  The  secret  was  his  as  well  as  hers; 
but  the  reasons  for  keeping  it  a  secret  were  not  his  at  all,  but  hers 
entirely. 

So  Phillis  was  neglected  by  her  guardian  and  left  to  Agatha  and 
Jack  Dunquerque,  with  such  results  as  we  shall  see. 

So  Lawrence  Colquhoun  fell  into  the  power  of  this  mun  of 
stocks,  about  the  mouth  of  whose  City  den  the  footsteps  pointed  all 
one  way.  He  congratulated  himself;  he  found  out  Gilead  Beck, 
and  they  congratulated  each  other. 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  Colquhoun,  who  had  already  enough  for  four 
bachelors,  "  why  one's  income  should  not  be  doubled." 

"  With  Mr.  Cassilis,"  said  Gilead  Beck,  "  you  sign  cheques,  and 
he  gives  you  dividends.  It's  like  He,  because  you  can  go  on 
ptimping." 
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"He  understands  more  than  any  other  living  man,"  said 
Lavrrence. 

"  He  is  in  the  inner  track,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Beck. 

"  And  a  man,"  said  Lawrence,  "  ready  to  take  in  his  friends  with 
himself." 

"A  high-toned  and  a  whole-souled  man,"  said  Gilead  Beck,  with 
enthusiasm,  "  That  man,  sir,  I  do  believe,  would  take  in  the  hull 
world" 


CHAPTER  XXiy. 

•*  I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  candlestick  tum'd. 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  mncli  as  mincing  poetry." 

Jack  Dunqtjeeque  repaired  to  the  Langham,  the  day  after  the 
call  of  the  Twins,  with  a  face  in  which  cheerful  anticipation  and 
anxiety  were  curiously  blended.  He  was  serious  with  his  lips, 
but  he  laughed  with  his  eyes.  And  he  spoke  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion not  often  observed  in  him. 

"  I  think  your  dinner  will  come  off  next  Wednesday,"  he  said- 
"  And  I  have  been  getting  together  your  party  for  you." 

"That  is  so,  Mr.  Dunquerque?"  asked  Gilead  Beck,  with  a 
solemnity  which  hardly  disguised  his  pride  and  joy.  "  That  is  so  ? 
And  those  gi-eat  men,  your  friends,  are  actually  coming  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  them  all,  personally.  And  I  put  the  case  before 
each  of  them.  I  said, '  Here  is  an  American  gentleman  most  anxious 
to  make  your  acquaintance;  he  has  no  letters  of  introduction  to 
you,  but  he  is  a  sincere  admirer  of  your  genius ;  he  appreciates 
you  perhaps  better  than  any  other  living  man.' " 

"  Heap  it  up,  Mr.  Dunquerque,"  said  the  Man  of  Oil.  "  Heap  it 
up.    Tell  them  I  am  Death  on  appreciation." 

"  That  is  in  substance  what  I  did  tell  them.  Then  I  explained 
that  you  deputed  me,  or  gave  me  permission  to  ask  them  to  dinner. 
'  The  honour,'  I  said,  '  is  mutual.  On  the  one  hand,  my  friend, 
Mr.  Gilead  P.  Beck ' — I  ventured  to  say, '  my  friend,  Mr.  Gilead 
P.  Beck' " 

"If  you  hadn't  said  that  yon  should  have  been  scalped  ««id 
gouged.    Go  on,  Mr.  Dunqiicrque ;  go  on,  sir." 

" '  On  the  one  hand,  my  friend,  Mr.  Gilead  P.  Beck ' " 

"  That  is  so — that  is  so." 

" '  Will  feel  himself  honoured  by  your  company ;  on  the  othei 
band,  it  will  bo  a  genuine  source  of  pleasure  for  you  to  know  that 
you  are  as  well  known  and  as  thoroughly  appreciated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  as  you  are  hero.'  I  am  not  much  of  a  spccch- 
maker^  and  I  assure  yon  that  little  ofifort  cost  mo  a  good  deal  oi 
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thonglit.  However,  the  end  of  it  is  all  you  care  about.  Most  of 
the  writing  swells  will  come,  either  on  Wednesday  next  or  on  any 
other  day  you  please." 

"Mr.  Dunquerque,  not  a  day  passes  but  you  load  me  with 
obligations.    Tell  me,  if  you  please,  who  they  are." 

"  Well,  you  will  say  I  have  done  pretty  well,  I  think."  Jack 
pulled  out  a  paper.  "  And  you  will  know  most  of  the  names.  First 
of  all,  you  would  hke  to  see  the  old  Philosopher  of  Cheyne  Walk, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  as  your  guest  ?  " 

"  Carlyle,  sir,  is  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the  States.  When  I 
was  Editor  of  the  ClearviUe  Eoarer  I  had  an  odd  volume  of  Carlyle, 
and  I  used  to  quote  him  as  long  as  the  book  lasted.  It  perished 
in  a  fight.  And  to  think  that  I  shall  meet  the  man  who  wrote  that 
work !  An  account  of  the  dinner  must  be  written  for  the  Rocholea- 
ville  Gazette.  We'll  have  a  special  reporter,  Mr.  Dunquerque. 
V/e'll  get  a  man  who'll  do  it  up  to  the  handle." 

Jack  looked  at  his  list  again. 

"What  do  you  say  of  Professor  Huxley  and  Mr.  Darwin?" 

Mr.  Beck  shook  his  head.  These  two  writers  began  to  flourish 
—that  is,  to  be  read — in  the  States  after  his  editorial  days,  and  he 
knew  them  not. 

"  I  should  say  they  were  prominent  citizens,  likely,  if  I  knew 
what  they'd  written.  Is  Professor  Huxley  a  Professing  Christian  ? 
There  was  a  Professor  Habakkuk  Huckster  once  down  Empire  City 
way  in  the  Moody  and  Sankey  business,  with  an  interest  in  the 
organs  and  a  percentage  on  the  hymn-books;  but  thcjr're  not 
relations,  I  suppose  ?  Not  probable.  And  the  other  genius — what 
is  his  name— Darwin  ?     Grinds  novels  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Historical  works  of  fiction.     Great  in  genealogy  is  Darwin." 

"  Never  mind  my  ignorance,  Mr.  Dunquerque.  And  go  on,  sir. 
I'm  powerful  interested." 

"Euskin  is  coming;  and  I  had  thought  of  Eobert  Browning, 
the  poet,  but  I  am  afraid  he  may  not  be  able  to  be  present.  You 
Bee,  Browning  is  so  much  sought  after  by  the  younger  men  of  the 
day.  They  used  to  play  polo  and  bilhards  and  other  frivolous 
things  till  he  came  into  fashion  with  his  light  and  graceful  verse, 
60  simple  that  all  may  understand  it.  His  last  poem,  I  believe,  is 
now  sung  about  the  streets.  However,  there  are  Tennyson  and  Swin- 
burne— they  are  both  coming.  Buchanan  I  would  ask,  if  I  knew 
him,  but  I  don't.    George  Eliot,  of  course,  I  could  not  iavite  to 

a  stag  party.    Trollope  we  might  get,  perhaps " 

"  Give  me  Charles  Keade,  sir,"  said  Gilead  Beck.  "  He  is  the 
novelist  they  like  on  our  side." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  persnade  him  to  come ;  though  he 
might  be  pleased  to  see  you  if  you  would  call  at  his  house,  perhaps. 
However,  Beck,  the  great  thing  is"— he  folded  up  his  list  and 
placed  it  in  his  pocket-book — "that  you  shall  have  a  dinner  of 
authors  as  good  as  any  that  sat  down  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  spread 
last  year.  Authors  of  all  sorts,  and  the  very  best.  None  of  your 
onknown  little  hujogry  anonymous  beggars  who  write  novels  in 
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instalments  for  weekly  papers.  Big  men,  sir,  with  big  names. 
Wen  you'll  be  proud  to  know.  And  they  shall  be  asked  for  next 
Wednesday." 

"  That  gives  only  four  days.  It's  terrible  sudden,"  said  Gilead 
Beck.  lie  shook  his  head  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  was  going 
to  be  hanged  in  four  days.  Then  ho  sat  down  and  began  to  write 
the  names  of  his  guests. 

"  Professor  Huxley,"  ho  said,  looking  up.  "  I  suppose  I  can 
buy  that  clerprj-man's  sermons?  And  the  Universal  Genius  who 
reels  out  the  historical  romances,  Mr.  Darwin?  I  shall  get  his 
works,  too.    And  there's  ^Ir.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Eobert  Browning " 

"  "VMiat  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dunquerque,  I  am  going  to  devote  the  next  four 
days,  from  morning  till  night,  to  solid  preparation  for  that  evening. 
1  shall  go  out,  right  away,  and  I  shall  buy  every  darned  book 
those  great  men  have  written ;  and  if  I  sit  up  every  night  over  the 
job,  I'm  l>ound  to  read  every  word." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Jack.  "  Then  I  advise  you  to  begin  with  Robert 
Browning." 

"  The  light  and  graceful  verse  that  everybody  can  understand? 
I  will,''  said  Gilead  Beck.  "They  shall  not  find  me  unacquainted 
with  their  poems.  Mr.  Dunquerque,  for  the  Lord's  sake  don't  tell 
them  it  was  all  crammed  up  in  four  days." 

"  Not  I.  But — I  say — you  know,  authors  don't  like  to  talk 
alx)ut  their  own  books." 

"  That's  the  modesty  of  real  genius,"  said  the  American,  with 
admiration. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Jack  spoke  with  a  certain  rashness. 
l^Iost  authors  I  have  myself  known  do  love  very  much  to  talk  about 
their  own  books. 

"  That  is  their  modesty.  But  they  will  talk  about  each  other's 
books.  And  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared.  What  I'm  bound  to 
make  them  feel,  somehow,  is  that  tliey  have  a  man  before  them 
who  has  gone  in  for  the  hull  lot  and  survived.  A  tough  contract, 
Mr.  Dunquerque,  but  you  trust  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Jack,  putting  on  his  hat,  "  only  don't  ask 
them  questions.  Authors  don't  like  being  questioned.  Why,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  next  Wednesday  some  of  them  pretended  not  to 
know  the  names  of  their  own  books.  Don't  you  know  that  Shake- 
speare, when  ho  went  down  to  Stratford,  to  live  like  a  retired  grocer 
at  Lcytonstone,  used  to  pretend  not  to  know  what  a  play  meant  ? 
And  when  a  strolling  company  came  round,  and  the  manager  asked 
[•ermtssion  to  play  Ilamltt,  ho  was  the  first  to  sign  a  petition  to  the 
mayor  not  to  allow  immoral  exhibitions  in  the  borough." 

"Is  that  so,  sir?" 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Jack,  "because  I  never  heard  it  con- 
tradicted." 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Gilead  Beck  sought  the  nearest  book- 
feller's  shop  and  gavo  an  estcii.sivo  order,  llo  reiiuct.tcd  to  U> 
furmshed  with  «dJ  the  works  of  Carl^lo,  liuskia-  Tcuuyson,  Swin- 
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bnme,  Crowning,  Buchanan,  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  a  few  more. 
Then  he  retunied  to  the  Langham,  gave  orders  that  he  was  at  home 
to  no  one  except  Mr.  Dunquerque,  took  off  his  coat,  ht  a  cigar, 
ordered  more  champagne,  and  began  the  first  of  the  three  most 
awful  days  he  ever  spent  in  all  his  life. 

The  books  presently  came  in  a  great  box,  and  he  spread  them  oa 
the  table  with  a  heart  that  sank  at  the  mere  contemplation  of  their 
numbers.  About  three  hundred  volumes  in  all.  And  only  four 
days  to  get  through  them.  Seventy-five  volumes  a  day,  say,  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  hours'  daily  worh ;  five  an  hour,  one  every  twelve 
minutes.  He  laid  his  watch  upon  the  table,  took  the  first 
volume  of  Eobert  Browning  that  was  uppermost,  sat  down  in  his 
long  chair  with  his  feet  up,  and  began. 

The  book  was  Fifine  at  the  Fair.  Gilead  Beck  read  cheerfully 
and  with  great  ease  the  first  eight  or  ten  pages.  Then  he  discovered 
witli  a  little  annoyance  that  he  understood  nothing  whatever  of  the 
author's  meaning.  "  That  comes  of  too  rapid  reading,"  he  said. 
So  he  turned  back  to  the  beginning  and  began  again  with  more 
delit)eration.  Ten  minutes  clean  wasted,  and  not  even  half  a 
volume  got  through.  "When  he  had  got  to  the  tenth  page  for  the 
second  time,  he  questioned  himself  once  more,  and  found  that  he 
understood  less  than  ever.  Were  things  right  ?  Could  it  be  Brown- 
ing, or  some  impostor  ?  Yes ;  the  name  of  Eobert  Browning  was 
on  the  title-page ;  also,  it  was  English.  And  the  words  held 
together,  and  were  not  sprinkled  out  of  a  pepper-pot.  He  began  a 
third  time.  Same  result.  Ho  threw  away  his  cigar  and  wiped  his 
brow,  on  which  the  cold  dews  of  trouble  were  gathering  thickly. 

"  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end,  Gilead  P.  Beck,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  The  Lord,  to  try  you,  sent  His  blessed  He,  and  you've 
received  it  with  a  proud  stomach.  Now  you  air  going  off  your 
head.    Plain  English,  and  you  can't  take  in  a  single  sentence." 

It  was  in  grievous  distress  of  mind  that  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  began  to  walk  about  the  room. 

"  There  was  no  softenin'  yesterday,"  he  murmured,  trying  to 
reassure  himself.  "  Why  should  there  be  to-day  ?  Softenin'  comes 
by  degrees.     Let  us  try  again.     Great  Jehoshaphat !  " 

He  stood  up  to  his  work,  leaning  against  a  window -jwst,  and 
took  two  pages  first,  which  he  read  very  slowly.  And  then  he 
dropped  the  volume  in  dismay,  because  he  understood  less  than 
nothing. 

It  was  the  most  disheartening  thing  he  had  ever  attempted. 

"I'd  rather  fight  John  Halkett  over  again,"  he  said.  "I'd 
ratlier  sit  with  my  finger  on  a  trigger  for  a  week,  expecting  Mr. 
Huggins  to  call  upon  me." 

Then  he  began  to  construe  it  line  by  line,  thinking  every  nox* 
and  then  that  he  saw  daylight. 

It  is  considered  rather  a  mark  of  distinction,  a  separating  sea** 
upon  the  brow,  by  that  poet's  admirers,  to  reverence  his  latei 
■works.  Their  creed  is  that  because  a  poem  is  rough,  harsh,  un- 
grammntical,  and  dark,  it  miost  have  a  meaning  ass  daec  as  ita 
black  obscurity. 
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"  It's  like  the  texts  of  a  copyl>ook,"  said  Gilead.  "  Pretty 
things,  all  of  them,  separate.  Put  them  together,  and  where  are 
they  ?    I  guess  this  book  would  read  better  upsy  down." 

He  poured  cold  water  on  his  head  for  a  quarter  of  an  honr  or 
60,  and  then  tried  reading  it  aloud. 

This  was  worse  than  any  previous  method,  because  he  compre- 
hended no  more  of  the  poet's  meaning,  and  the  rough  hard  words 
made  his  front  teeth  crack  and  fly  about  the  room  in  splinters. 

"  Caesar's  ghost !  "  he  exclaimed,  thinking  what  he  should  do  if 
Robert  Browning  talked  as  he  wrote.  "  The  human  jaw  isn't  built 
that  could  stand  it." 

Two  hours  were  gone.  There  ought  to  have  been  ten  volumes 
got  through,  and  not  ten  pages  finished  of  a  single  one. 

He  hurled  Fijine  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  took  np 
another  work  by  the  same  poet.  It  was  lied  Cotton  Xighioip 
Courdry,  and  the  title  looked  promising.  No  doubt  a  light  and 
pretty  fairy  story.  Also  the  beginning  reeled  itself  off  with  a 
fetal  facility  which  allured  the  reader  onwards. 

When  the  clock  struck  six  he  was  sitting  among  the  volumes  on 
the  table,  with  RkI  Cotton  Nightcap  Country  still  in  his  hand.  His 
eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  hair  was  pushed  in  disorder  about  his 
head,  his  cheeks  were  flushed,  his  hands  were  trembling,  the  nerves 
in  his  face  were  twitching. 

He  looked  alxjut  him  wildly,  and  tried  to  collect  his  faculties. 
Then  he  arose  and  solemnly  cursed  Robert  Browning.  He  cursed 
him  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  And  then  ho  took  all  his 
volumes,  and  disposing  them  carefully  in  the  fire-place,  he  set  light 
to  them. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  that  I  could  put  the  Poet  there  too."  I  think 
he  would  have  done  it,  this  mild  and  gentle-hearted  stranger,  so 
Btrongly  was  his  spirit  moved  to  wrath. 

He  could  not  stay  any  longer  in  the  room.  It  seemed  to  be  haunted 
with  ghosts  of  unintelligible  sentences;  things  in  familiar  garb 
which  floated  before  his  eyes  and  presented  faces  of  inscrutabli 
mystery.     He  seiz.ed  hi.s  hat  and  fled. 

He  went  straight  to  Jack  Dunquerque's  club,  and  found  that 
hero  111  the  reading-room. 

"  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you,"  he  began  in  a  hurried  and  ner- 
vous maimer.  "  If  you  have  not  yet  asked  Mr.  Robert  Browning 
to  the  little  spread  next  week,  don't." 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  wi.sh  it.     Why  ?  " 

"  Because,  sir,  I  have  spent  eight  hours  over  his  works." 

Jack  laughed. 

"  And  you  think  you  have  gone  off  your  head  ?  I'll  tell  you  a 
secret.  Everybody  does  at  first ;  and  then  we  all  fall  into  the  dodgo, 
and  go  alout  pretending  to  understand  him." 

"  But  the  meaning,  Mr.  Dunqucrque,  the  meaning  ?  " 

"  Hush  I  he  hasn't  <jot  (iny.  Only  no  one  dares  to  say  so,  and  it'i 
intellect  aal  to  admire  him." 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Dunqnerque,  I  gness  I  don't  want  to  see  that  writer 
ftt  my  dinner,  anyhow." 

"  Very  well  tlien.     He  shall  not  be  asked." 

"  Another  day  like  this,  and  you  may  bury  me  with  my  boots  on. 
Come  with  me  somewhere,  and  have  dinner  as  far  away  from  those 
volumes  of  Mr.  Browning  as  we  can  get  in  the  time." 

They  dined  at  Greenwich.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three  days 
Gilead  Beck  read  diligently.  He  did  not  master  the  three  hundred 
volumes,  but  he  got  through  some  of  the  works  of  every  writer, 
taking  them  in  turn. 

The  result  was  a  glorious  and  inextricable  mess.  Carlyle, 
Swinburne,  Huxley,  Darwin,  Tennyson,  and  all  of  them,  were  hope- 
lessly jumbled  in  his  brains.  He  mixed  up  the  Sartor  liemrtus 
with  the  Missing  Link,  confounded  the  history  of  Frederick  the 
Great  with  that  of  Queen  ElizahdJ,,  and  thought  that  Maud  and 
Atalanta  in  Calydon  were  written  by  the  same  poet.  But  time  went 
on,  and  the  Wednesday  evening,  to  which  he  looked  forward  with 
60  much  anxiety  and  pride,  rapidly  drew  near. 
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**  Why,  she  is  cold  to  all  the  world." 

And  while  Gilead  Beck  was  setting  himself  to  repaii-  in  a  week  the 
defects  of  his  early  education.  Jack  Dunqnerque  was  spending  his 
days  hovering  round  the  light  of  Phillis's  eyes.  The  infatuated 
youth  frequented  the  house  as  if  it  was  his  own.  He  liked  it, 
Mrs.  L'Estrange  liked  it,  and  Phillis  hked  it.  Agatha  looked  with 
matronly  suspicion  for  indications  and  proofs  of  love  in  her  ward's 
face.  She  saw  none,  because  Phillis  was  not  in  love  at  all.  Jack 
to  her  was  the  first  friend  she  made  on  coming  out  of  her  shell, 
Very  far,  indeed,  from  being  in  love.  Jack  looked  too  for  any  of 
those  signs  of  mental  agitation  which  accompany,  or  are  supposed 
to  accompany,  the  bu-th  of  love.  There  were  none.  Her  face  lit 
up  when  she  saw  him;  she  treated  him  with  the  frankness  of  a 
girl  who  tells  her  brother  everything ;  but  she  did  not  blush  when 
she  saw  him,  nor  was  she  ever  otherwise  than  the  sweetest  and 
lightest-hearted  of  sisters.  He  knew  it,  and  he  groaned  to  think 
of  it.  The  slightest  sign  would  have  encouraged  him  to  speak; 
the  smallest  indication  that  Phillis  felt  something  for  him  of  what 
he  felt  for  her  would  have  been  to  him  a  command  to  tell  what  was 
in  his  heart.  But  she  made  no  sign.  It  was  Jack's  experience, 
perhaps,  which  taught  him  that  he  is  a  fool  who  gives  his  happiness 
to  a  woman  before  he  has  learned  to  divine  her  heart.  Those  ever 
make  the  most  foolish  marriages  who  are  most  ignorant  of  the  sex. 
Hooker  the  Judicious  is  a  case  in  point,  and  many  a  ghostly  man 
oovUd,  from  his  country  parsonage,  tell  the  same  tale. 
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Jack  was  not  like  tbe  Judicious  Divine ;  he  was  wary,  thongb 
Busceptible ;  he  had  his  share  of  craft  and  subtlety ;  and  yet  he  was 
in  love,  in  spite  of  all  that  craft,  with  a  girl  who  only  liked  him 
in  return. 

Had  he  possessed  greater  power  of  imagination  he  would  have 
understood  that  he  was  expecting  what  was  impossible.  You 
cannot  get  wine  out  of  an  empty  bottle,  nor  reap  corn  without  first 
sowing  the  seed ;  and  he  forgot  that  Pbillis,  who  was  unable  to  read 
novels,  knew  nothing,  positively  nothing,  of  that  great  passion  of 
Love  which  makes  its  victims  half  divine.  It  was  always  necessary, 
in  thinking  of  this  girl,  to  remember  her  thirteen  years  of  captivity. 
Jack,  more  than  any  other  person,  not  excepting  Agatha  L'Estrange, 
knew  what  she  would  say  and  think  on  most  things.  Only  in  this 
matter  of  love  he  was  at  fault.  Here  he  did  not  know,  because 
here  he  was  selfish.  To  all  the  world  except  Jack  and  Agatha  she 
was  an  impossihh  girl ;  she  said  things  that  no  other  girl  would 
have  said ;  she  thought  as  no  one  else  thought.  To  all  those  who 
live  in  a  tight  little  island  of  their  own,  fortified  by  triple  batteries 
of  dogma,  she  was  impossible.  But  to  those  who  accepted  and 
comprehended  the  conditions  of  Pbillis  s  education  she  was  possible, 
real,  charming,  and  full  of  interest. 

Jack  continually  thought  what  Phillis  would  say  and  what  she 
would  think.  For  her  sake  he  noticed  the  little  things  around  him, 
tho  things  among  which  we  grow  up  unobservant.  We  see  so  little 
10-'  the  most  part.  Things  to  eat  and  drink  interest  us;  things 
that  please  the  eye ;  fair  women  and  rare  wine.  We  are  like  cattle 
grazing  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps.  Around  us  rise  the  mountains, 
with  their  ever-changing  marvels  of  light  and  colour ;  the  sunlight 
flashes  from  their  peaks;  the  snow-slopes  stretch  away  and  upwards 
to  the  deep  blues  beyond  in  curves  as  graceful  as  the  line  of  woman's 
beauty;  at  our  feet  is  the  belt  of  pines  perfumed  and  warmed  by 
the  summer  air ;  the  mountain  stream  leaps,  bubbles,  and  laughs, 
rushing  from  the  prison  of  its  glacier  cave ;  high  overhead  soars 
the  Alpine  eagle;  the  shejiherds  jodel  in  the  valleys;  the  rapid 
echoes  roll  the  song  up  into  the  immeasurable  silence  of  the  hills, — 
and  amid  all  this  we  browse  and  feed,  eyes  downward  turned. 

So  this  young  man,  awakened  by  the  quick  sympathies  of  the 
girl  he  loved,  lifted  his  head,  taught  by  her,  and  tried  to  catch,  he 
too,  something  of  the  childlike  wonder,  the  a]iprcciative  admiration, 
the  curious  enthusiasm,  with  which  she  saw  everything.  Most 
men's  thoughts  are  bound  by  the  limits  of  their  club  at  night,  and 
their  chambers  or  their  offices  by  day ;  the  suns  rise  and  set,  and 
the  outward  world  is  unregarded.  Jack  learned  from  Phillis  to 
look  at  these  unregarded  things.  Such  simple  pleasures  as  a 
Bunset,  the  liglit  ui>on  the  river,  the  wild  flowers  on  the  bank,  ho 
actually  tasted  with  delight,  provitled  that  she  was  beside  him, 
And  after  a  day  of  such  Arcadian  joys,  ho  would  return  to  town, 
and  find  the  club  a  tiiirsty  desert. 

If  Phillis  had  known  anything  alxjut  love,  she  would  have  fallen 
in  love  with  Jack  long  before ;  but  she  did  not.    Yet  he  made  head- 
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way  with  her,  because  he  became  almost  necessary  to  her  life.  She 
looked  for  his  coming;  he  brotiglit  her  things  he  had  collected  in 
his  "  globe  trotting ; "  ho  told  her  stories  of  adventure ;  he  ruined 
himself  in  pictures;  and  then  he  looked  for  the  love  softening  of 
her  eyes,  and  it  came  not  at  all. 

Yet  Jack  was  a  lovable  sort  of  young  man  in  maidens'  eyes. 
Everybody  liked  him  to  begin  with.  He  was,  hke  David,  a  youth 
of  a  cheerful,  if  not  of  a  ruddy,  countenance.  Agatha  L'Estrange 
remarked  of  him  that  it  did  her  good  to  meet  cheerful  young  men 
—they  were  so  scarce.  "  I  know  quantities  of  young  men,  Phillis 
my  dear ;  and  I  assure  you  that  most  of  them  are  enough  to  break 
a  woman's  heart  even  to  think  of.  There  is  the  athletic  young  man 
— he  is  dreadful  indeed,  only  his  time  soon  goes  by ;  and  there  is  the 
young  man  who  talks  about  getting  more  brain  power.  To  be  sure, 
he  generally  looks  as  if  he  wants  it.  There  is  the  young  man  who 
ought  to  turn  red  and  hot  when  the  word  Prig  is  used.  There  is 
the  bad  young  man  who  keeps  betting-books;  and  the  miserable 
young  man  who  grovels  and  flops  in  a  Eitualist  church.  I  know 
young  men  who  are  envious  and  backbite  their  fiicnds ;  and  young 
men  who  aspire  to  be  somebody  else;  and  young  men  who  pose  as 
infidels,  and  woi;ld  rather  be  held  up  to  execration  in  a  paper  than 
not  be  mentioned  at  all.  But,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  anybody  who 
is  so  cheerful  and  contented  as  Jack.  He  isn't  clever  and  learned, 
but  he  doesn't  want  to  be;  he  isn't  sharp,  and  will  never  make 
money,  but  he  is  better  without  it;  and  he  is  true,  I  am  sure." 
Agatha  unconsciously  used  the  word  in  the  sense  which  most 

women  mean  when  they  speak  of  a  man's  truth.    Pliillis  understood 

it  to  mean  that  Jack  Dunquerque  did  not  habitually  tell  fibs,  and 

thought  the  remark  superfluous.    But  it  will  be  observed  that 

Agatha  was  fighting  Jack's  battle  for  him. 

After  all.  Jack  might  have  taken  heart  had  he  thought  that  all 

these  visits  and  all  this  interest  in  himself  were  but  the  laying  of 

the  seed,  which  might  grow  into  a  goodly  tree. 

"  If  only  she  would  look  as  if  she  cared  for  me.  Tommy,"  he 

liemoaned  to  Ladds. 

" Hang  it!  can't  expect  a  girl  to  begin  making  eyes  at  you." 
"Eyes!    Phillis  make  eyes!    Tommy,  as  you  grow  older  you 

grow  coarser.    It's  a  great  pity.    That  comes  of  this  club  life. 

Always  smoking  and  playing  cards." 

Tommy  grinned.    Virtue  was  as  yet  a  flower  new  to  Jack 

Dunquerque's  buttonhole,  and  he  wore  it  with  a  pride  difficult 

to  dissemble. 

"  Better  go  and  have  it  out  with  Colquhoun,"  Tommy  advised. 

"He  won't  care.    lie's  taken  up  with  his  old  flame,  Mrs.  Cassilis, 

Rgain.     Always  danghng  at  her  heels,  I'm  told.     Got  no  time  to 

think  of  IMiss  Fleming.    Great  fool,  Colquhoun.    Always  was  a 

fool,  I  believe.    Miglit  have  gone  after  flesh  and  blood  instead  of 

a  marble  statue.     Wonder  how  Cassilis  likes  it." 

"  There  you  go,"  cried  Jack  impatiently.    "  Men  are  worse  than 

women.    At  Twickenham  one  never  hears  this  foolish  sort  of  gossip." 
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"Suppose  not.  Flowers  and  mnsic,  muffins,  tea,  and  spoons. 
Well,  the  girl's  worth  it,  Jack;  the  more  flowers  and  music  yon 
get  the  better  it  will  be  for  yotu  But  go  and  square  it  with 
■Colquhoun." 


CHAPTEK  XXVI. 

*' A  right  royal  banquet.** 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  great  Wednesday  Gilead  Beck  was  pacing 
restlessly  his  inner  room,  the  small  apartment  whicb  formed  his 
sanctum,  waiting  to  receive  his  guests.  All  the  preparations  were 
complete :  a  quartette  of  singers  was  in  readiness,  with  a  piano, 
to  discourse  sweet  music  after  the  dinner ;  the  noblest  banquet  ever 
ordered  at  the  Langham  was  timed  for  a  quarter  to  eight  punctually ; 
the  wine  was  in  ice ;  the  waiters  were  adding  the  last  touches  to 
the  artistic  decorations  of  a  table  which,  laid  for  thirteen  only, 
might  have  been  prepared  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  fact,  when 
the  bill  came  up  a  few  days  later,  even  Gilead  Beck,  man  of  millions, 
quailed  for  a  moment  before  its  total.  Think  of  the  biggest  bill  you 
ever  had  at  Yefour's — for  francs  read  pounds,  and  then  multiply  by 
ten;  think  of  the  famous  Lord  Warden  bill  for  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  when  he  landed  in  all  his  glory,  and  then  consider  that 
the  management  of  the  Langham  is  in  no  way  behind  that  of  the 
Dover  hostelry.  But  this  was  to  come,  and  when  it  did  come,  was 
received  lightly. 

Gilead  Beck  took  a  last  look  at  the  dinner-table.  The  few 
special  injunctions  he  had  given  were  carried  out ;  they  were  not 
many,  only  that  the  shutters  should  bo  partly  closed  and  the 
curtains  drawn,  so  that  they  might  dine  by  artificial  light ;  that 
the  table  and  the  room  should  be  entirely  illuminated  by  wax- 
candles,  save  for  one  central  lamp,  in  which  should  be  burning,  like 
the  sacred  flame  of  Vesta,  his  own  rock-oil.  He  also  stipulated 
that  the  flowers  on  the  table  should  be  disposed  in  shallow  vessels, 
BO  as  to  lie  low,  and  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  eyes 
across  the  table.  Thus  there  was  no  central  tower  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  To  compensate  for  this  he  allowed  a  whole  bower  of  exotics 
to  be  erected  round  the  room. 

The  long  wall  opposite  the  window  was  decorated  with  his 
famous  piece  by  an  unknown  master,  bought  of  Bartholomew  Burls, 
known  as  "  Sisera  and  Jael."  As  the  frame  had  not  yet  been  made 
it  was  wn^athed  about  for  its  whole  length  and  breadth  with 
Sowers.  The  other  pictures,  also  wreathed  with  flowers,  were 
genuine  originals,  l)on^'ht  of  the  same  famous  collector.  For  the 
end  of  the  room  Gilead  Beck  had  himself  designed,  and  partly 
erected  with  his  own  hands,  an  allegorical  trophy.  From  a  pile  of 
books  neatly  worked  in  cork,  there  sprang  a  jet  of  water  illuminated 
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on  either  side  by  a  hidden  lamp  bnming  rock-oil.  He  had  wished 
to  have  the  fountain  itself  of  oil,  but  was  overruled  by  Jack 
Dunquerque.  Above,  by  an  invisible  wire,  hovered  a  golden  butter- 
fly in  gilded  paper.  And  on  either  side  hung  a  flag — that  on  the 
right  displaying  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  that  on  the  left  the  equally 
illustrious  Union  Jack. 

At  every  man's  place  lay  a  copy  of  the  menu,  in  green  and  gold, 
elaborately  decorated,  a  masterpiece  of  illumination.  Gilead  Beck, 
after  making  quite  sure  that  nothing  was  neglected,  took  his  own, 
and,  retii'ing  to  the  inner  room,  read  it  for  the  fiftieth  time  with  a 
pleasure  as  intense  as  that  of  the  young  author  who  reads  his  first 
proof-sheet.  It  consisted  of  a  large  double  card.  On  the  top  of  the 
left-hand  side  was  painted  in  colours  and  gold  a  butterfly.  And 
that  side  read  as  follows  (I  regret  that  the  splendours  of  tlie 
•riginal  cannot  be  here  reproduced)  : 


LANGHAM   HOTEL, 

Mat  20,  1875. 

iinu^r  in  ^flnour  of  l^itn-ature,  Jmn«,  ani  ^rt, 

GIVEN    BY 

GILEAD  P.  BECK, 

AH    OBSCURE    AilBEICAN    CITIZEN    RAISED    AT    LEXINGTON, 

WHO   STRUCK   ILE   IN   A   MOST   SUEPEISING   MANKEB 

BY  THE   HELP   OP 

THE  GOLDEN  BUTTEEFLY, 

BUT   WHO   DESPISES    SHODDY  AND   EKSPECT8   GENIUS. 


gtptijmtaiibts  of  ^ittratnw,  $.rt,  xaCH  Stiintt. 


Thomas  Caelyle, 
Alfred  Tennyson, 
John  Euskin, 
Algeknon  Swinbvenb, 
George  Augustus  Sala, 


Charles  Darwin, 
Professor  Huxley, 
Frederick  Leighton,  R.A., 
Cornelius  Jagenal,  and 
Humphrey  Jagenal, 


WITH    CAPTAIN    LADDS,    THE    HON.    RONALD    DUNQUEBQUIt, 
AND    GILEAD    F.    BECK. 
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After  this  preamble,  which  occupied  a  whole  side  of  the  donbte 
card,  followed  the  menu  itself. 

I  unwillingly  suppress  this.  There  are  weaker  brethren  who 
might  on  reading  it  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  plain  lamb  and 
rhubarb-tart  of  the  sweet  spring  season.  As  a  present  dignitary 
of  the  Church,  now  a  colonial  bishop,  once  a  curate,  observed  to  me 
many  years  ago,  d  propos  of  thirst,  university  reminiscences,  a 
neighbouring  public-house,  a  craving  for  tobacco,  and  the  fear  oi 
being  observed,  "  These  weaker  brethren  are  a  great  nuisance." 

Let  it  sufiBce  that  at  the  Langham  they  still  speak  of  Gilead  Beck's 
groat  dinner  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  I  believe  a  copy  of  the  green 
and  gold  card  is  framed,  and  hung  in  the  ofiBce  so  as  to  catch  the 
eye  of  poorer  men  when  they  are  ordering  dinners.  It  makes  those 
of  lower  nature  feel  envious,  and  even  takes  the  conceit  out  of  the 
nobler  kind. 

Gilead  Beck,  dressed  for  the  banquet,  was  nervous  and  restless. 
It  seemed  as  if,  for  the  first  time,  his  wealth  was  about  to  bring  him 
something  worth  having.  His  face,  always  grave,  was  as  solemn  as 
if  he  were  fixing  it  for  his  own  funeral.  From  time  to  time  he 
drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  read  it  over.  Then  he  replaced 
it,  and  with  lips  and  arms  went  through  the  action  of  speaking.  It 
was  his  speech  of  the  evening,  which  he  had  carefully  written  and 
imperfectly  committed  to  memory.  Like  a  famous  American 
lawyer,  the  attitude  he  assumed  was  to  stand  bout  a  little  forward, 
the  feet  together,  the  left  hand  hanging  loosely  at  his  side,  while  he 
brandished  the  right  above  his  head. 

In  this  attitude  ho  was  surprised  by  the  Twins,  who  came  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time.  They  were  dressed  with  great 
care,  having  each  the  sweetest  little  eighteenpenny  bouquet,  bought 
from  the  little  shop  at  the  right  hand  of  the  I\Iarkct  as  you  go  in, 
where  the  young  lady  makes  it  up  before  your  eyes,  sticks  the  wire 
into  it,  and  pins  it  at  your  buttonhole  with  her  own  fair  hands. 
Each  brotiier  in  turn  winked  at  her  during  the  operation.  A 
harmless  wink,  but  it  suggested  no  end  of  possible  devilries  should 
these  two  young  gentlemen  of  fifty  find  themselves  loose  upon  the 
town.  Those  who  saw  it  thought  of  Mohocks,  and  praised  the  Lord 
tor  the  new  police. 

They  botli  looked  very  nice;  they  entered  with  a  jaunty  step,  a 
careless  backward  toss  of  the  head,  parted  lips,  and  bright  eyes 
which  faced  fcarkssly  a  critical  but  reverent  world.  Nothing  but 
the  crow's-feet  showed  that  the  first  glow  of  youth  was  over; 
nothing  but  a  few  streaks  of  gray  in  Humphrey's  beard  and  in 
Cornelius's  hair  showed  that  they  were  nearing  the  Indian  sunmier 
of  life.  Mr.  Beck,  seeing  them  enter  so  fresh,  so  bright,  and  so 
beaming,  was  more  than  ever  puzzled  at  their  ago.  He  was  waiting 
for  them  in  a  nervous  and  rather  excitable  state  of  mind,  as  becomes 
one  who  is  about  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  men 
of  his  time. 

"  You,  gentlemen,"  he  eaid,  "  will  sit  near  me,  one  each  side,  if 
yon  will  be  so  kind,  just  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  talk  when  it 
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flags.  Phew !  it  will  be  a  rasper,  the  talk  of  to-day.  I've  read  all 
their  works,  if  I  can  only  remember  them,  and  I  bought  the  History 
of  English  Literature  yesterday  to  get  a  grip  of  the  hull  subject. 
No  use.  I  haven't  got  farther  than  Chaucer.  Do  you  think  they 
can  talk  about  Chaucer?    He  wrote  the  Canterhury  Tales." 

"  Cornelius,"  said  Humphrey,  "  you  will  be  able  to  lead  the  con- 
versation to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period." 

"  That  period  is  too  early,  brother  Humphrey,"  said  Cornelius. 
"  Wo  shall  trust  to  you  to  turn  the  stream  in  the  direction  of  the 
Renaissance." 

Humplirey  shifted  in  his  seat  uneasily.  Wliy  this  unwillingness 
in  either  Twin  to  assume  the  lead  on  a[topic  which  had  engaged  his 
attention  for  twenty  years  ? 

Mr.  Beck  shook  his  head. 

"  I  most  wish  now,"  he  said,  "  that  I  hadn't  asked  them.  But 
it's  a  thunderin'  great  honour.  Mr.  Dunquerque  did  it  all  for  me. 
That  young  gentleman  met  these  great  writers,  1  suppose,  in  the 
baronial  halls  of  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Isleworth." 

"  Do  we  know  Lord  Isleworth  ?  "  asked  Cornelius  of  Humphrey. 

"  Lord  Irieworth,  Cornelius  ?  No ;  I  rather  think  we  have 
never  met  him,"  said  Humphrey  to  Cornelius. 

"  None  of  your  small  names  to-night,"  said  Gilead  Beck,  with 
serious  and  even  pious  joy.  "  The  Lord  Mayor  may  have  them  at 
Guildhall.  Mine  are  the  big  guns.  I  did  want  to  get  a  special 
report  for  my  own  Gazette,  but  Mr.  Dunquerque  thought  it  better 
not  to  have  it.  P'r'aps  'twould  have  seemed  kind  o'  shoddy.  I 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  private  honour,  and  not  want  the 
public  glory  of  it.  What  would  they  say  in  Boston  if  they  knew, 
or  even  in  New  York  ?  " 

"  You  should  have  a  dinner  for  Poets  alone,"  said  Humphrey, 
anxious  for  his  brother. 

"  Or  for  Artists  only,"  said  Cornelius. 

"  Wal,  gentlemen,  we  shall  get  on.  As  there's  five  minutes  to 
spare,  would  you  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  wine-list,  and 
oblige  me  by  your  advice  ?  " 

The  Twins  perused  the  latter  document  with  sparkling  eyes. 
It  was  a  noble  list.  Gilead  Beck's  plan  was  simple.  He  just 
ordered  the  best  of  everything.  For  Sauteme,  he  read  Chateau 
Iquem;  for  Burgundy,  he  took  Chambertin;  for  Claret,  Chateau 
Lafitte;  for  Champagne,  Heidsieck;  for  Sherry,  Montilla;  a  Box 
Boutel  wine  for  Hock ;  and  for  Port  the  '31.  Never  before,  in  all 
its  experiences  of  Americans,  Russians,  and  returned  colonials,  had 
the  management  of  the  Langham  so  "  thorough  "  a  wine-bill  to  make 
out  as  for  this  dinner. 

"  Is  that  satisfactory,  gentlemen  ?  " 
"  CorneUus,  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Humphrey,  I  think  as  you  do ;  and  that  is,  that  this  princelj 
Belection  shows  Mr.  Beck's  true  appreciation  of  Literature  and 
Alt." 

"It  is  kind  of  yon,  gentlemen,  to  say  so.    I  talked  over  tha 
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dinner  with  the  chef,  and  I  have  had  the  menou  printed,  as  yoi 
see  it,  in  gilt  and  colours,  wliich  I  am  given  to  understand  is  the 
correct  thing  at  the  Guildhall.     Would  you  hke  to  look  at  that?  " 

They  showed  the  greatest  desire  to  look  at  it.  Humphrey  read 
it  aloud  with  emphasis.  While  he  read  and  while  his  brother 
listened,  Mr.  Beck  thought  they  seemed  a  good  deal  older  than 
before.  Perhaps  that  was  because  their  faces  were  turned  to  the 
light,  and  the  reflection  through  an  open  window  of  the  sinking  sun 
showed  up  the  crow's-feet  round  their  eyes. 

"Humph!  Plovers' eggs.  Clear  mullagatawny;  clear, Cornelius, 
Turtle-fins.  Salmon — I  translate  the  French.  Turbot.  Lochleven 
trout " 

"Yery  good  indeed,  bo  far,"  said  Cornelius,  with  a  palpable 
smack  of  his  lips. 

"Lamb-cutlets  with  peas — a  simple  but  excellent  dish;  aspic  o\ 
foie  gras — ah,  two  or  three  things  which  I  cannot  translate ;  a  pre- 
paration of  pigeon ;  haunch  of  venison ;  yes " 

"An  excellent  dinner,  indeed,"  said  Cornelius.  "Pray  go  on, 
Humphrey." 

He  began  to  feel  like  Sancho  in  Barataria.  So  good  a  dinner 
seemed  really  impossible. 

"  Duckling ;  cabob  curry  of  chicken-liver  with  Bombay  ducks — 
really,  Mr.  Beck,  this  dinner  is  worth  a  dukedom." 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  Cornelius  feelingly. 

"  Canvas-back — ah ! — from  Baltimore — Cornelius,  this  is  almost 
too  much ;  apricots  in  jelly,  ice-pudding,  grated  Parmesan,  straw- 
berries, melons,  peaches,  nectarines  (and  only  May,  Cornelius!), 
pines.  West  India  bananas,  custard  apples  &om  Jamaica,  and  dried 
letchis  from  China,  Cornelius." 

Humphrey  handed  the  document  to  his  brother  with  a  look  of 
appeal  which  said  volumes.  One  sentence  in  the  volumes  was 
clearly,  "  Say  something  appropriate." 

Qiioth  Cornelius,  deeply  moved — 

"  This  new  Maecenas  ransacks  the  comers  ot  the  earth  to  find  a 
fitting  entertainment  for  men  of  genius.  Humphrey,  you  shaU 
paint  him." 

"  Cornelius,  you  shall  sing  his  praises." 

By  a  simultaneous  impulse  the  Twms  turned  to  their  patron, 
and  presented  each  a  right  hand.  Gikad  Beck  had  only  one  right 
hand  to  give.  He  gave  that  to  Cornelius,  and  the  left  to  Hum- 
phrey. 

While  this  sacrament  of  friendship  was  proceeding  was  heard  a 
sound  as  of  many  men  simultaneously  stifling  much  laugliter.  The 
door  opened,  and  the  other  guests  arrived  in  a  body.  They  were 
preceded  by  Jack  Dunquerque,  and  on  entering  the  room  dropped, 
as  if  by  word  of  command,  into  line,  like  soldiers  on  parade.  Eight 
of  them  were  strangers,  but  Captain  Ladds  brought  up  the  rear. 

They  were,  as  might  bo  expected  of  such  great  men,  a  remark- 
able assemblage.  At  the  extreme  right  stood  a  tall  well-set-up  old 
oaan«  with  tangled  gray  locks,  long  gray  eyebrows,  and  an  immense 
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gray  beard.  His  vigorous  bearing  belied  the  look  of  age,  and 
vrhat  part  of  his  face  could  be  seen  had  a  remarkably  youthful 
appearance. 

Next  to  him  were  other  two  aged  men,  one  of  whom  was  bent 
and  bowed  by  the  weight  of  years.  They  also  had  large  eyebrows 
and  long  gray  beards ;  and  Mr.  Beck  remarked  at  once  that  so  far 
as  could  be  judged  from  the  brightness  of  their  eyes  they  had 
wonderfully  preserved  their  mental  strength.  The  others  were 
yoimger  men,  one  of  them  being  apparently  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  so. 

Then  followed  a  ceremony  like  a  levee.  Gilead  Beck  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  the  table  having  been  pushed  back  into  the 
corner.  He  was  supported,  right  and  left,  by  the  Twins,  who  formed 
a  kind  of  Court,  and  above  whom  he  towered  grandly  with  his 
height  of  six  feet-two.  He  held  himself  as  erect,  and  looked  as 
solemn,  as  if  he  were  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Twins, 
for  their  part,  looked  a  little  as  if  they  were  his  sons. 

Jack  Dunquerque  acted  as  Lord  Chamberlain  or  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies.  He  wore  an  anxious  face,  and  looked  round  among 
the  great  men  whom  he  preceded,  as  soon  as  they  had  all  filed  in, 
with  a  glance  which  might  have  meant  admonition,  had  that  been 
possible.  And,  indeed,  a  broad  smile,  which  was  hovering  like  the 
sunlight  upon  their  venerable  faces,  disappeared  at  the  frown  of 
this  young  gentleman.    It  was  very  curious. 

It  was  in  the  Grand  Manner — that  peculiar  to  Courts — in  which 
Jack  Dunquerque  presented  the  first  of  the  distinguished  guests 
to  Mr.  Beck. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  with  low  and  awe-struck  voice,  "  before  yon 
>5tands  Thomas  Carlyle." 

A  thrill  ran  through  the  American's  veins  as  he  grasped  the 
hand  which  had  wi'itten  so  many  splendid  things,  and  looked  into 
the  eyes  which  harboured  such  splendid  thought.  Then  he  said 
in  softened  tones,  because  his  souJ  was  moved :  "  This  is  a  proud 
moment,  sir,  for  Gilead  P.  Beck.  I  never  thought  to  have  shaken 
by  the  hand  the  author  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Stones  oj 
Venice." 

(It  really  was  unfortunate  that  his  reading  had  been  so  miscel- 
laneous during  the  four  days  preceding  the  dinner.) 

The  venerable  Philosopher  opened  his  mouth  and  spake.  His 
tones  were  deep  and  his  utterance  slow. 

"You  are  proud,  Mr.  Beck?  The  only  Pride  should  be  the 
pride  of  work.  Beautiful  the  meanest  thing  that  works ;  even  the 
rusty  and  unmusical  Meatjack.  All  else  belongs  to  the  outlook  of 
him  whom  men  call  Beelzebub.  The  brief  Day  passes  with  its  poor 
paper  crowns  in  tinsel  gilt ;  Night  is  at  hand  with  her  silences  and 
her  veracities.  What  hast  thou  done  ?  All  the  rest  is  phantasmal. 
Work  only  remains.    Say,  brother,  what  is  thy  work  ?  " 

"I  have  struck  He,"  replied  Gilead  proudly,  fcclmg  that  Lii 
Work  (with  a  capital  W)  had  been  well  and  thoroughly  done. 

The  Philosopher  stepped  aside. 

Jack  Dunquerque  brought  up  the  next 
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"  Mr.  Beck,  Alfred  Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate." 

This  time  it  was  a  man  with  robust  frame  and  strongly- marked 
features.  Ho  wore  a  long  black  beard,  streaked  with  gray  and 
rather  ragged,  with  a  ragged  mass  of  black  hair,  looking  as  he  did 
at  Oxford  when  they  made  him  an  honorary  D.C.L.,  and  an  under- 
graduate from  the  gallery  asked  him  politely,  "  Did  they  wake  and 
call  you  early  ?  " 

"  Mr,  Tennyson,"  said  Mr.  Beck,  "  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  that  this 
is  the  kindest  thing  that  has  been  done  to  me  since  I  came  to 
England.  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  sir,  I  read  yo;ir  Fifine  at  the 
Fair,  sir— no,  that  was  the  other  man's— I  mean,  sir,  your  Sotkjs 
he/ore  Sunrise ;  and  I  congratulate  you.  We've  got  some  poets  on 
our  side  of  the  water,  sir.  I've  written  poetry  myself  for  the  papers. 
"We've  got  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  and,  take  out  you  and  Sir.  Swin- 
burne, with  them  we'll  meet  your  lot." 

Mr.  Tennyson  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  shut  it  again  in 
silence,  and  looking  at  Jack  mournfully,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
something,  he  stepped  aside. 

Jack  presented  another. 

"  Mr.  John  Euskin." 

A  sharp-featured,  clever-looking  man,  with  gray  locks  and  shaven 
face.  He  seized  Mr.  Beck  by  the  hand  and  spoke  first,  not  giving 
his  host  time  to  utter  his  little  set  speech. 

"  I  welcome,"  he  said, "  one  of  our  fellow-workers  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  cannot  utter  to  you  what  I  would.  We  all 
see  too  dimly  as  yet  what  are  our  great  world-duties,  for  we  try 
and  outline  their  enlarging  shadows.  You  in  America  do  not  seek 
peace  as  Menahem  sought  it,  when  he  gave  the  lung  of  Assyria  a 
thousand  pieces  of  silver.  You  fight  for  your  peace,  and  you  have 
it.  You  do  not  buy  what  you  want ;  you  take  it.  That  is  strength; 
that  is  harmony.  You  do  not  sit  at  home  lisping  comfortable 
prayers ;  you  go  out  and  work.  For  many  a  year  to  come,  sir,  the 
sword  of  your  nation  shall  be  whetted  to  save  and  to  subdue." 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  closed  his  lips  with  a  snap. 

Mr.  Beck  turned  rather  helplessly  to  the  Twins.  He  wanted  n 
diversion  to  this  utterly  unintelligible  harangue.  They  stared 
straight  before  them,  and  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  meditation. 

"  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Swinburne.  Deaf  people  think  Mr.  Browning 
is  musical,  sir ;  but  all  people  allow  Mr.  Swinburne  to  be  the  most 
musical  of  poets." 

It  was  the  very  young  man.  He  stood  before  his  host  and 
laughed  aloud. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Beck,  "  I  have  read  some  of  your  verses.  I  can'r 
say  what  they  were  about,  but  I  took  to  singiu'  tlicni  softly  as  I 
read  them,  and  I  seemed  to  bo  in  a  green  field,  lyin'  out  among  the 
flowers,  while  the  bees  were  bummiu'  around  and  the  larks  were 
liftin'  their  liymns  in  the  sky." 

Mr.  Swinburne  laughed  again  and  made  way  for  the  next  comer. 

"Mr.  Beck,  let  me  introduce  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala." 

"  This,"  said  the  Man  of  Oil,  "  is  indeed  a  pleasure.    Mr.  Sala, 
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when  I  say  that  I  am  an  old  and  personal  friend  of  Colonel  Qua^-g, 
j-QU  vrill  be  glad  to  meet  me." 

Contrary  to  reasonable  expectation,  the  face  of  Mr.  Sala  sho-n-c-d 
no  sign  of  joy  at  the  reminiscence.  He  only  looked  rather  helplessly 
at  Jack  Dunqnerqne,  who  turned  red,  and  brought  up  the  rest  of 
his  men  together,  as  if  to  get  the  introductions  over  quickly. 

"  Mr.  Beck,  these  gentlemen  are  Mr.  Darwin,  Professor  Huxley, 
and  Ish.  Frederick  Leighton.  Ladds  you  know  well  enough  already. 
Step  up,  Tommy." 

Gilead  Beck  shook  hands  with  each,  and  then,  drawing  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  laid  his  left  hand  within  his  waistcoat, 
brandished  his  right  above  his  head  with  a  preliminary  flourish, 
and  began  his  speech. 

"  Gentlemen  all,"  he  said,  "  I  am  more  than  proud  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  Across  the  foaming  waves  of  the  mighty  Atlantic 
there  is  a  land  whose  institootions — known  to  Mr.  Sala— air  not 
unlike  your  own,  whose  literature  is  your  own  up  to  a  hundred 
years  ago  ["  Hear,  hear ! "  fi-om  Cornelius],  whose  language  is  the 
same  as  yours.  We  say  haid  things  of  each  other,  gentlemen ;  but 
the  hard' things  are  said  on  the  low  levels,  not  on  the  heights  where 
you  and  your  kindi-ed  spirits  dwell.  No,  gentlemen," — here  he 
raised  both  arms  aud  prepared  for  a  rhetorical  burst, — "  when  the 
American  eagle,  proudly  bearing  the  stars  and  stripes " 

"  Dinner  on  the  table,  sir  ! "  bawled  the  head- waiter,  throwing 
open  the  doors  with  the  grandest  flourish  and  standing  in  the  open 
doorway. 

"  Hear,  hear ! "  cried  Humphrey  a  little  late,  because  he  meant 
the  cheer  for  the  speech,  and  it  sounded  like  a  joy-bell  ringing  for 
the  announcement  of  dinner,  j^lr.  Beck  thought  it  rather  rude,  but 
he  did  not  say  so,  and  vented  his  wrath  upon  the  waiter. 

"Great  Jehoshaphat ! "  he  cried,  "can't  you  see  when  a  gentle- 
man is  on  the  stump  ?    Who  the  devil  asked  you  to  shove  in  ?  " 

"Never  mind,"  said  Jack  irreverently.  "Spout  the  rest  after 
dinner." 

A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  the  lips  of  all,  and  the  party,  headed, 
after  some  demur,  by  the  host,  who  was  escorted,  one  on  each  side, 
like  a  great  man  with  his  private  secretary,  by  the  Twins,  passed 
into  the  dining-room. 

Oddly  enough,  when  their  host  passed  on  before  them,  the 
guests  turned  to  each  other,  and  the  same  extraordinary  smile 
which  Jack  Dimquerque  checked  on  their  first  appearance  passed 
from  one  to  the  other.  Why  should  Alfred  Tennyson  look  in  the 
face  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  laugh?  What  secret  relationship  is 
there  between  John  Ruskia,  Swinburne,  and  George  Augustus 
Saia,  that  they  should  snigger  and  grin  on  catching  each  other's 
eyes?  And,  if  one  is  to  go  on  asking  questions,  why  did  Jack 
Dunquerque  whisper  in  an  agitated  tone,  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  Tom, 
and  you  fellows,  keep  it  up  "  ? 

There  was  some  little  difficulty  in  seating  the  guests,  because 
they  all  showed  a  bashful  reluctance  to  sitting  near  their  host,  and 
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crowded  together  to  the  lower  end.  At  last,  however,  they  were 
Bcttled  down.  Mr.  Carlyle,  who,  with  a  modesty  worthy  of  his 
great  name,  t^eized  the  lowest  chair  of  all — that  on  the  left  of  Jack 
Dunquerque,  who  was  to  occupy  the  end  of  the  table — was  promptly 
dragged  out  and  forcibly  led  to  the  right  of  the  host.  Facing  liin. 
was  Alfred  Tennyson.  The  twins,  one  on  each  side,  came  next. 
Mr.  Sala  faced  John  Euskin.  The  others  disposed  themselves  as 
they  pleased. 

A  little  awkwardness  was  caused  at  the  outset  by  the  host,  who, 
firm  in  the  belief  that  Professor  Huxley  was  in  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  line,  called  upon  him  to  say  Grace.  The  invitation  was 
warmly  seconded  by  all  the  rest,  but  the  Professor,  greatly  confused, 
blushed,  and  after  a  few  moments  of  reflection  was  fain  to  own  that 
he  knew  no  Grace.  It  was  a  strange  confession,  Gilead  Beck 
thought,  for  a  clergyman.  The  singers,  however — Miss  Claribelle, 
Signers  Altotcnoro,  Bassoprofondo,  and  Mr.  Plantageuet  Simpkins 
— performed  Non  nobis  with  great  feeling  and  power,  and  dinner 
began. 

It  was  then  that  Gilead  Beck  first  conceived,  against  his  will, 
suspicion  of  the  Twins.  So  far  from  being  the  backbone  and  stay 
of  the  whole  party,  so  far  from  giving  a  lead  to  the  conversation, 
and  leading  up  to  the  topics  loved  by  the  guests,  tliey  gave  tliem- 
selves  unreservedly  and  from  the  very  first  to  "  tucldng  in."  They 
went  at  the  dinner  with  the  go  of  a  Rugby  boy — a  young  gentleman 
of  Eton  very  soon  teaches  himself  that  the  stomach  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  So  did  the  rest.  Considering  the  overwhelming 
amovnt  of  genius  at  the  table,  and  the  number  of  years  represented 
by  the  guests  collectively,  it  was  really  wonderful  to  contemplate 
the  vigour  with  which  all,  includmg  the  octogenaiian,  att-acked  the 
courses,  sparing  none.  Could  it  have  been  believed  by  an  outsider 
that  the  author  of  Maud  was  so  passionately  critical  over  the  wine.? 
It  is  sad  to  be  disillusionized,  but  pleasant,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
think  that  you  are  no  longer  an  outsider.  Individually  the  party 
would  have  disappointed  their  host,  but  he  did  not  allow  himself  to 
bo  disappointed.  Mr.  Beck  expected  a  battery  of  wit.  Ho  heard 
nothing  but  laudation  of  the  wine  and  remarks  upon  the  cookery. 
No  anecdotes,  no  criticism,  no  literary  talk,  no  poetical  entliusiasm. 

"In  my  country,  sir,"  he  l>egan,  glancing  reproachfully  at  the 
Twins,  whose  noses  were  over  t!  dr  plates,  and  feeling  his  way 
feebly  to  a  conversation  with  Carlyle, — "  in  my  country,  sir,  I  hope 
we  know  how  to  appreciate  what  we  cannot  do  ourselves." 

Mr.  Carlyle  stared  for  a  moment.    Then  he  rephed — 

"  Hope  you  do,  Mr.  Beck,  I'm  sure.  Didn't  know  you'd  got  so 
good  a  ch'/at  the  Langham." 

This  was  disheartcniug,  and  for  a  space  no  one  spoke. 

Presently  !Mr.  Carlyle  looked  round  the  table  as  if  ho  was  about 
to  make  an  utterance. 

Humphrey  Jagenal,  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  have 
nothing  before  him,  raised  his  hand  and  said  solemnly,  "  Hush ! " 
Cornelius  bent  forward  in  au  attitude  of  respectful  attention. 
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Said  the  Teacher — 

"  Clear  mulligatawny's  about  the  best  thing  I  know  to  begin  a 
dinner  upon.    Some  fellows  hke  Palestine  soup.    That's  a  mistake." 

"The  greatest  minds,"  said  Cornelius  to  the  Poet  Laureate, 
"  condescend  to  the  meanest  things." 

'"Gad!"  said  Tennyson,  "if  yon  call  snch  a  dinner  as  this 
mean,  I  wonder  what  you'd  call  respectable." 

Cornelius  felt  snubbed.  But  he  presently  rallied  and  went  on 
again.    It  was  between  the  courses. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Carlyle,"  he  asked,  with  the  sweetest  smile,  "  what 
was  the  favoxirite  soup  of  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  ?  " 

"  "WTio  ?  "  asked  the  Philosopher.  "  Beg  your  pardon,  Herr  how 
much?" 

"  From  your  own  work,  Mr.  Carlyle,"  Jack  sang  out  from  liis 
end.  It  was  remarkable  to  notice  how  anxiously  he  followed  the 
conversation. 

"  Oh,  ah !  quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  Well,  you  see,  the  fact  is 
that — Jack  Dunquerque  knows." 

This  was  disconcerting  too,  and  the  more  because  everybody 
began  to  laugh.    What  did  they  laugh  at  ? 

The  dinner  went  on.  Gilead  Beck,  silent  and  grave,  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  watching  his  guests.  He  ought,  he  said  to  him- 
self, to  be  a  proud  man  that  day.  But  there  were  one  or  two 
crumpled  rose-leaves  in  his  bed.  One  thing  was  that  he  could  nos 
for  the  hfe  of  him  remember  each  man's  works,  so  as  to  address  him 
in  honeyed  tones  of  adulation.  And  he  also  rightly  judged  that  the 
higher  a  man's  position  in  the  world  of  letters,  the  more  you  must 
pile  up  the  praise.  No  doubt  the  late  lamented  George  the  Fourth, 
the  Fourteenth  Louis,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  grew  at  last  to 
believe  in  the  worth  of  the  praise-painting  which  surrounded  their 
names. 

And  then  the  Twins  were  provoking.  Only  one  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Cornelius,  at  which  everybody  laughed.  And  nothing  at  all 
"rom  Humphrey. 

Carlyle  and  Tennyson,  for  their  part,  sat  perfectly  silent.  Lower 
down— below  the  Twins,  that  is — Sala,  Huxley,  and  the  others  were 
conversing  freely,  but  in  a  low  tone.  And  when  Gilead  Beck  caught 
a  few  words  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  they  talked  of  horse-racing. 

Presently,  to  his  relief,  John  Euskin  leaned  forward  and  spoka 
to  him. 

"I  have  been  studying  lately,  Mr.  Beck,  the  Art  growth  of 
America." 

"  Is  that  so,  sir  ?  And  perhaps  you  have  got  something  to  tell 
ray  countrymen  ?  " 

"P-rhaps,  Mr.  Beck.  You  doubtless  know  my  principle,  that 
Vrt  should  interpret,  not  c-reate.  You  also  know  that  I  have 
preached  all  my  hfe  the  doctrine  that  where  Art  is  followed  for 
Art's  own  sake,  there  infallibly  ensues  a  distinction  of  intellectual 
and  moral  principles,  while,  devoted  honestly  and  self-forgetfully  to 
the  clear  statement  and  record  of  the  facts  of  the  universe,  Art  is 
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always  helpful  and  beneficial  to  mankind.  So  much  you  know, 
Mr.  Beck,  I'm  sure." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  would  not  mind  saying  that  over  again — slo\» 
—I  might  bo  able  to  say  I  know  it." 

"  I  have  sometimes  gone  on  to  say,"  pursued  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  that 
a  time  has  always  hitherto  come  when,  having  reached  a  singular 
perfection.  Art  begins  to  contemplate  that  perfection  and  to  deduce 
rules  from  it.  Now  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  relations 
between  Art  and  mental  development  in  the  United  States  of 
America." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  sir,"  said  Gilead  Beck,  a  little  relieved. 

He  looked  for  help  to  tlie  Twins,  but  he  leaned  upon  a  slender 
reed,  for  they  were  both  engaged  upon  the  duckling,  and  proffered 
no  help  at  all.  They  did  not  even  seem  to  listen.  The  dinner  was 
far  advanced,  their  cheeks  were  red  and  their  eyes  were  sparkling. 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  Mr.  Carlylc  murmured  across  the 
table  to  Tennyson. 

"  Don't  know,"  replied  the  Maker.  "  Didn't  think  he  had  it  in 
him." 

Could  these  two  great  men  be  jealous  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  fame  ? 

"  Your  remarks,  Mr.  Ruskin,"  said  the  host,  "  .'^ound  very  pretty. 
But  I  should  like  to  have  them  before  me  in  black  and  white,  so 
I  could  tackle  them  quietly  for  an  hour.  Then  I'd  tell  you  what 
I  think.    I  was  reading,  last  week,  all  your  works." 

"  All  my  works  in  a  week ! "  cried  Ruskin.  "  Sir,  my  works 
require  loving  thought  and  lingering  tender  care.  You  must  get 
up  early  in  the  morning  with  them,  you  must  watch  the  drapery 
of  the  clouds  at  sunrise  when  you  read  them,  you  must  take  them 
into  the  fields  at  spring-time  and  mark,  as  you  meditate  on  the 
words  of  the  printed  page,  the  young  leaflets  breathing  low  in  the 
Bunsliine.  Then,  as  the  thoughts  grow  and  glow  in  the  pure  ether 
of  your  mind — hock,  if  you  please — you  will  rise  above  the  things 
of  the  earth,  your  wings  will  expand,  you  will  care  for  nothing  of 
the  mean  and  practical — I  wil.,  take  a  little  more  duckling— your 
faculties  will  be  woven  into  a  cunning  subordination  with  the 
wondrous  works  of  Nature,  and  e.11  will  be  beautiful  -alike,  from  a 
blade  of  grass  to  a  South  Americaii  forest." 

"  There  are  very  good  forests  La  the  Sierra  Nevada,"  said  Mr. 
Beck,  who  just  understood  the  last  words;  "we  needn't  go  to  South 
America  for  forests,  I  guess." 

"  That,  Mr.  Beck,  is  what  you  wiL  get  from  a  study  of  my  works. 
But  a  week — a  week,  Mr.  Beck  !  " 

lie  shook  his  head  with  a  whole  library  of  reproach. 

"My  time  was  limited,  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  I  hope  to  go  through 
your  books  with  more  study,  now  I  have  had  the  jileasure  of  meet- 
ing you.  What  I  was  going  to  say  wa"^.  tliat  I  am  sorry  not  to  bo 
able  to  talk  with  you  gentlemen  on  the  subjects  you  like  best, 
Itecause  things  have  got  mixed,  and  I  liuJ  I  can't  rightly  remember 
who  wrote  what." 

"Thank  goodness!"  murmured  Mr.  Tennyson,  under  his  breath. 
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Presently  the  diners  began  to  thaw,  and  something  like  general 

conversation  set  in. 

About  the  grated  Parmesan  period,  Mr.  Beck  observed  with 
satisfaction  that  they  were  all  talking  together.  The  Twins  were 
the  loudest.  With  flushed  faces  and  bright  eyes  they  were  laying 
down  the  law  to  their  neighbours  in  Poetry  and  Art.  Cornelius 
gave  Mr.  Tennyson  some  home  truths  on  his  later  style,  which  the 
Poet  Laureate  received  without  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  defend 
himself.  Humphrey,  from  the  depth  of  his  Eoman  experiences, 
treated  Mr.  Kuskin  to  a  brief  treatise  on  his  imperfections  as  a 
critic,  and  Mr.  Leighton  to  some  remarks  on  his  paintings,  which 
those  great  men  heard  with  a  polite  stare.  Gilead  Beck  observed 
also  that  Jack  Dunquerque  was  trying  hard  to  keep  the  talk  in 
literary  grooves,  though  with  small  meastire  of  success.  For  as 
the  dinner  went  on  the  conversation  resolved  itself  into  a  general 
discussion  on  horses,  events,  Aldershot,  Prince's,  polo,  the  drama 
from  its  lightest  point  of  view,  and  such  topics  as  might  perhaps  be 
looked  for  at  a  regimental  mess,  but  hardly  at  a  dinner  of  Litera- 
ture. It  was  strange  that  the  two  greatest  men  among  them  all, 
Carlyle  and  Tennyson,  appeared  to  be  as  interested  as  any  in  this 
light  talk. 

The  Twins  were  out  of  it  altogether.  If  there  was  one  thing 
about  which  they  were  absolutely  ignorant,  it  was  the  Turf.  Pro- 
bably they  had  never  seen  a  race  in  their  lives.  They  talked  fast 
and  a  little  at  random,  but  chiefly  to  each  other,  because  no  one, 
Mr.  Beck  observed,  took  any  notice  of  what  they  said.  Also,  they 
drank  continuously,  and  their  host  remarked  that  to  the  flushed 
checks  and  the  bright  eyes  was  rapidly  being  added  thickness  of 
speech. 

Mr.  Beck  rose  solemnly,  at  the  right  moment,  and  asked  his 
guests  to  allow  him  two  or  three  toasts  only.  The  first,  he  said,  was 
England  and  America.  He,  he  said  briefly,  had  not  yet  been  found 
in  the  old  country,  and  so  far  she  was  behind  America.  But  she 
did  her  best ;  she  bought  what  she  could  not  dig. 

By  special  request  of  the  host  Mademoiselle  Claribelle  Bang 
"  Old  John  Bro^Ti  lies  a-mouldering  in  his  grave." 

The  next  toast,  Mr.  Beck  said,  was  one  duo  to  the  peculiar 
position  of  himself.  He  would  not  waste  their  time  in  telling  his 
own  story,  but  he  would  only  say  that  until  the  Golden  Butterfly 
brought  him  to  Limerick  City  and  showed  him  lie,  he  was  but  a 
poor  galoot.  Therefore,  he  asked  them  to  join  him  in  a  sentiment. 
He  would  give  them,  "  More  He," 

Signer  Altotenoro,  an  Englishman  who  had  adopted  an  Italian 
name,  sang  "  The  Light  of  other  Days." 

Then  Mr.  Beck  rose  for  the  third  time  and  begged  the  indul- 
gence of  his  friends.    He  spoke  slowly  and  with  a  certain  sadness. 

"  I  am  not,"  he  said,  "  going  to  orate.  You  did  not  come  here, 
I  guess,  to  hear  me  pay  out  chin  music.  Not  at  all.  You  came  to 
do  honour  to  an  American.  Gentlemen,  I  am  an  obscure  American; 
I  am  half  educated ;  I  am  a  man  lifted  out  of  the  ranks.    In  our 
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coTintry — and  I  think  in  yonrs  as  well,  though  some  of  yon  have 
pot  handles  to  your  names— that  is  not  a  thing  to  apologize  for. 
No,  gentlemen.  I  only  mention  it  because  it  does  me  the  greater 
honour  to  have  received  you.  But  I  can  read  and  I  can  tliink.  I 
see  here  to-night  some  of  the  most  honoured  names  in  England,  and 
I  can  tell  you  all  what  I  was  goin'  to  say  before  dinner,  only  the 
misl)egotten  cuss  of  a  waiter  took  the  words  out  of  my  mouth :  that 
I  feel  this  kindness  greatly,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  did  think, 
gentlemen,  that  you  would  have  been  too  many  for  me  in  the  matter 
of  tall  talk,  but  exceptin'  Mr.  Euskin,  to  whom  I  am  grateful  for 
his  beautiful  language,  though  it  didn't  all  get  in,  not  one  of  you 
has  made  me  feel  my  own  uneducated  ignorance.  That  is  kind  of 
you,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  It  was  true  feeling,  Mr.  Carlyle,  which 
prompted  you,  sir,  to  give  the  conversation  such  a  turn  that  I  might 
join  in  without  bcin'  asjiamed  or  makin'  myself  feel  or'nary.  Gentle- 
men, what  a  man  like  me  has  to  guard  against  is  shoddy.  If  I  talk 
Literature,  it's  shoddy.  If  I  talk  Art,  it's  shoddy.  Because  I  know 
neither  Literature  nor  Art.  If  I  pretend  to  be  what  I  am  not,  it's 
shoddy.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  leavin'  the  tall  talk 
at  home,  and  tellin'  me  about  your  races  and  your  amusements. 
And  I'll  not  ask  you,  either,  to  make  any  speeches ;  but  if  you'll 
allow  me,  I  will  drink  your  healths.  IMr.  Carlyle,  sir,  the  English- 
speaking  race  is  proud  of  you.  Mr.  Tennjson,  our  gells,  I'm  told, 
love  your  poems  more  than  any  others  in  tiiis  wide  world.  What 
an  American  gell  loves  is  generally  worth  lovin',  because  she's  no 
fool.  Mr.  Euskin,  if  you'd  come  across  the  water  you  might  learn 
a  wrinkle  yet  in  the  matter  of  plain  speech.  Mr.  Sala,  we  know  you 
already  over  thar,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  the  Eeverend  Colonel 
Quagg  of  your  welfare  when  I  see  him.  Mr.  Swinburne,  you  air 
young,  but  you  air  getting  on.  Professor  Huxley  and  BIr.  Darwin, 
I  shall  read  your  sermons  and  your  novels,  and  I  shall  bo  proud  to 
have  seen  you  at  my  table.  Mr.  Cornelius  and  Mr.  Humphrey 
Jagenal,  I  would  drink  your  healths  too,  if  you  were  not  sound 
asleep."  This  was  imfortunately  tho  case;  the  Twins,  having 
succumbed  to  the  mixture  and  quantity  of  the  drinks  almost  before 
the  wine  went  round  once,  were  now  leaning  back  in  their  chairs, 
slumbering  with  tho  sweetest  of  smiles.  "Cajitain  Ladds,  you 
know,  sir,  that  you  are  always  welcome.  Mr.  Duncjuerque,  you 
have  done  me  another  favour.   Gentlemen  all,  I  drink  your  health.'* 

"  Jack,"  whispered  Mr.  Swinburne,  "  I  call  this  a  burning  shame. 
He's  a  rattling  good  follow  this,  and  you  must  tell  him," 

"I  will,  some  time;  not  now,''  said  Jack,  looking  remorseful. 
"  I  haven't  the  heart.  I  thought  he  would  have  found  us  out  long 
ago.     I  wonder  how  he'll  take  it." 

They  had  coffee  and  cigars,  and  presently  Gilead  Beck  began 
telling  about  American  trotting  matches,  which  was  interesting  to 
everybody. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  when  Mr.  Beck's  guests  departed. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  right  of  his  seniority,  solemnly  "  up  and  spake." 

"  Mr.  Beck,"  ho  said,  "  yoa  are  a  trump.    Come  down  to  th« 
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Derby  with  me,  and  we  will  show  you  a  race  worth  twenty  of  yoxL 

trotting.     Good-night,  sir.     You've  treated  us  like  a  prince." 

He  grasped  his  hand  with  a  grip  which  had  aU  its  youthful 
vigour,  and  strode  out  of  the  room  with  the  step  of  early  manhood. 

"A  wonderful  old  man!"  said  Mr.  Beck.  "Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  " 

The  rest  shook  hands  in  silence,  except  Mr.  Euskin. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Beck,"  he  said  meekly,  "  that  the  nonsense 
I  talked  at  dinner  annoyed  you.  It's  always  the  way  if  a  fellow 
tries  to  be  clever;  he  overdoes  it,  and  makes  himself  an  ass. 
Good-night,  sir,  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  on  the  racecourse  next 
Wednesday." 

Mr.  Beck  was  left  alone  with  Jack  Dunquerque,  the  waiter,  and 
the  Twins  still  s!eei)irig. 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  these  gentlemen,  sir?"  asked  the 
waiter. 

Mr.  Beck  looked  at  them  with  a  little  disdain. 

"  Get  John,  and  yank  them  both  to  bed,  and  leave  a  brandy-and- 
soda  at  their  elbows  in  case  they're  thirsty  in  the  night.  Mr.  Dun- 
querque  and  Captain  Ladds,  don't  go  yet.  Let  us  have  a  cigar 
together  in  the  httle  room." 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  while.  Then  Jack  said,  with  a  good 
deal  of  hesitation : 

"  I've  got  something  to  tell  you,  Beck." 

"  Then  don't  tell  it  to-night,"  replied  the  American.  "  I'm  think- 
ing over  the  evening,  and  I  can't  get  out  of  my  mind  that  I  might 
have  made  a  better  speech.  Seems  as  if  I  wasn't  nigh  grateful 
enough.  Wal,  it's  done.  Llr.  Dunquerque,  there  is  one  thing 
which  pleases  me.  Great  authors  are  like  the  rest  of  us.  They 
are  powerful  fond  of  racing ;  they  shoot,  they  ride,  and  they  hunt ; 
they  know  how  to  tackle  a  dinner;  and  all  of  'em,  from  Thomas 
Carlyle  to  young  Llr.  Swinbiune,  seem  to  love  the  gells  alike. 
That's  a  healthy  sign,  sir.  It  shows  that  their  hearts  air  in  the 
right  place.  The  world's  bound  to  go  on  well,  somehow,  so  long 
as  its  leaders  like  to  talk  of  a  pretty  woman's  eyes ;  because  it's 
human.  And  then  for  me  to  hear  these  great  men  actually  doing 
it !  Why,  Captain  Ladds,  it  adds  six  inches  to  my  stature  to  feel 
sure  that  they  like  what  I  like,  and  that,  after  all  said  and  done^ 
Alfred  Tennjsou  and  Gilead  P.  Beck  are  men  and  brothers." 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

"  Greater  humanity." 

Ihb  world,  larj^cly  as  it  had  unfolded  itself  to  Pliillis,  consisted  as 
yet  to  bcr  wholly  of  the  easy  classes.  That  there  wore  poor  people 
in  the  country  was  a  matter  of  hearsay.  That  is,  she  had  caught 
a  glimpse  during  a  certain  walk  with  Caesar  of  a  class  whose  ways 
were  clearly  not  her  ways,  nor  their  manner  of  thought  hers.  She 
had  now  to  learn — as  a  step  to  that  wider  sympathy  first  awakened 
by  the  butter-woman's  baljy — that  there  is  a  kind  of  folk  who  are 
more  dangerous  than  picturesque,  to  be  pitied  rather  than  to  be 
painted,  to  bo  scliooled  and  disciplined  rather  than  to  be  looked  at. 

She  learned  this  lesson  through  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  whose 
laudable  custom  it  was  to  pay  periodical  visits  to  a  certain  row 
of  cottages.  They  were  not  nice  cottages,  but  nasty.  Thoy  faced 
an  unrelenting  ditch,  noisome,  green,  and  putrid.  They  were 
Blattcrnly  and  out  at  elbows.  The  people  who  lived  in  them  were 
unpleasant  to  look  at  or  to  think  of;  the  men  belonged  to  the  river- 
Bide — they  were  boat-cads  and  touts ;  and  if  there  is  any  one 
pursuit  more  demoralizing  than  another,  it  is  that  of  launching 
boats  into  the  river,  handing  the  oars,  and  hel])ing  out  the  crew. 

In  the  daytime  the  cottages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  wives. 
Towards  nightfall  the  men  returned :  those  who  had  money  enough 
were  drunk ;  those  who  were  sober  envied  those  who  were  di-unk. 
Both  drunk  and  sober  found  scolding  wives,  squalid  homos,  and 
crying  children.  Both  drunk  and  sober  lay  down  with  curses,  and 
slept  till  the  morning,  when  they  awoke,  and  went  forth  again  with 
the  jocund  curse  of  dawn. 

Nothing  so  beautiful  as  the  civilization  of  the  period.  Half  a 
mile  from  Agatha  L'Estrange  and  Phillis  Fleming  were  these 
cottages.  Almost  within  earshot  of  a  house  where  vice  was 
unknown,  or  only  dimly  seen  like  a  ghost  at  twilight,  stood  the 
hovels  where  virtue  was  impossible,  and  goodness  a  dream  of  an 
unknown  land.  What  notion  do  they  have  of  the  gentle  life,  these 
dwellers  in  misery  and  squalor?  What  fond  ideas  of  wealth's 
power  to  procure  unlimited  gratification  for  the  throat  do  thoy 
conceive,  these  men  and  women  whoso  only  pleasure  is  to  drink 
beer  till  they  drop? 

One  day  I'liillis  went  there  with  Agatha. 

It  was  such  a  bright  warm  morning,  the  river  was  so  sparkling, 
the  skies  were  so  blue,  the  gardens  were  so  sunny,  tlic  song  of  tlie 
birds  60  loud,  the  laburnums  so  golden,  and  the  lilacs  so  glorious 
to  behoM,  that  the  girl's  heart  was  full  of  all  the  sweet  thoughts 
which  BJio  had  learned  of  others  or  framed  for  herself — thoughts  of 
poets,  which  echoed  in  her  brain  and  flowed  <lown  the  current 
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of  her  tlioug'iits  like  the  swans  npoc  the  river;   happy  thoughts 
of  youth  and  innocence. 

She  walked  beside  her  companion  with  light  and  elastic  tread ; 
she  looked  about  her  with  the  fresh  unconscious  grace  that  belongs 
to  childhood;  it  was  her  greatest  charm.  Dut  the  contentment 
of  her  soul  was  rudely  shaken — the  beauty  went  out  of  the  day — 
when  Mrs.  L'Estrange  only  led  her  away  from  the  leafy  road  and 
took  her  into  her  "  Eow."  There  the  long  arms  of  the  green  trees 
were  changed  into  protruding  sticks,  on  which  linen  was  hanging 
out  to  diy ;  the  songs  of  the  birds  became  the  cry  of  children 
and  the  scolding  of  women ;  for  flowers  there  was  the  iridescence 
on  the  puddles  of  soap-suds ;  for  greenhouse  were  dii'ty  windows 
and  open  doors  which  looked  into  squalid  interiors. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  old  Mrs.  Medlicott,"  said  Sirs.  L'Estrange 
cheerfully,  picking  her  accustomed  way  among  the  cabbage-stalks, 
wash-tubs,  and  other  evidences  of  human  habitation. 

The  women  looked  out  of  their  houses  and  retired  hastily. 
Presently  they  came  out  again,  and  stood  every  one  at  her  door 
with  a  clean  apron  on,  each  prepared  to  lie  like  an  ambassador  for 
the  good  of  the  family. 

In  a  great  chair  by  a  fire  there  sat  an  old  woman — a  malignant 
old  woman.  She  looked  up  and  scowled  at  the  ladies;  then  she 
looked  at  the  fire  and  scowled ;  then  she  pointed  to  the  corner  and 
scowled  again. 

"  Look  at  him,"  she  growled  in  a  hoarse  crescendo.  '*  Look  at 
him,  lying  like  a  pig — like  a  pig.    Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  I  hear." 

The  voice  came  from  what  Phillis  took  at  first  to  be  a  heap 
of  rags.  She  was  right,  because  she  could  not  see  beneath  the  rags 
the  supine  form  of  a  man. 

Mrs.  L'Estrange  took  no  notice  of  the  old  woman's  introduction 
to  the  human  pig.    That  phenomenon  repeated  his  answer : 

"I  hear.  I'm  her  beloved  gi-andson,  ladies.  I'm  Jack-in-the- 
Water." 

"  Get  up  and  work.  Go  down  to  your  river.  Comes  home  and 
lies  down,  he  does — yah !  ye  lazy  pig ;  says  he's  goin'  to  have  the 
horrors,  he  does — yah !  ye  drunken  pig ;  prigs  my  money  for  drink 
— yah !  ye  thievin'  pig.  Get  up  and  go  out  of  the  place.  Leave 
ine  and  the  ladies  to  talk.    Go,  I  say ! " 

Jack-in-the- Water  arose  slowly.  He  was  a  long-legged  creature 
with  shaky  limbs,  and  when  he  stood  upright  his  head  nearly 
touched  the  rafters  of  the  low  unceiled  room.  And  he  had  a  face 
at  sight  of  which  Phillis  shuddered — an  animal  face  with  no  fore 
head;  a  cruel,  bad,  selfish  face,  all  jowl  and  no  front.  His  eyes 
were  bloodshot  and  his  lips  were  thick.  He  twitched  and  trembled 
all  over — his  legs  trembled;  his  hands  trembled;  his  cheeks 
twitched. 

"  'Orrors !  "  he  said  in  a  husky  voice.  "  And  should  ha'  had 
the  'orrors  if  I  hadn't  a  took  the  money.     Two-and-tuppence. 
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Ho  pushed  past  Pliillis,  who  shrank  in  alann,  and  disappeared. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Medlicott,  and  how  are  wo  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  L'Estrang© 
in  a  cheerful  voice — she  took  no  manner  of  notice  of  the  man. 

"  Worse.  What  have  you  got  for  mo  ?  Money  ?  I  want  money. 
Flannel?  I  want  flannel.  Physic?  I  want  physic.  Brandy?  I 
want  brandy  very  bad;  I  never  wanted  it  so  bad.  What  have 
you  got?    Gimme  brandy  and  you  shall  read  me  a  track." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Agatha,  "  that  I  never  read  to  you." 

"  Let  the  young  lady  yead,  then.  Come  here,  missy.  Lord, 
Lord!  Don'tce  be  afraid  of  an  old  woman  as  has  got  no  teeth. 
Come  now.  Gimme  your  hand.  Ay,  ay,  ay !  Eh,  eh,  eh !  Here's 
a  pretty  little  hand." 

"Now,  Mrs.  Medlicott,  you  said  you  would  not  do  that  anymore. 
You  know  it  is  all  foohsh  wickedness." 

"Foolish  wickedness!"  echoed  the  Witch  of  Endor.  "Never 
after  to-day,  my  lady.  Come,  my  pretty  lass,  take  off  the  glove  and 
gimme  the  hand." 

Without  knowing  what  she  did,  Phillis  drew  oflF  the  glove  from 
her  left  hand.  The  old  woman  leaned  forward  in  her  chair  and 
looked  at  the  lines.  She  was  a  fierce  and  eager  old  woman.  Life 
was  strong  in  her  yet,  despite  her  fourscore  years :  her  eyes  were 
bright  and  fiery ;  her  toothless  gums  chattered  without  speaking  ; 
her  long  lean  fingers  shook  as  they  seized  on  the  girl's  dainty 
palm. 

"  Ay,  ay !  Eh ,  eh !  The  line  of  life  is  long.  A  silent  childhood ! 
a  love-knot  hindered ;  go  on,  girl — go  on,  wife  and  mother ;  happy 
life  and  happy  age,  but  far  away — not  here — far  away  ;  a  lucky  lot 
with  him  you  love ;  to  sleep  by  his  side  for  fifty  years  and  more  ; 
to  see  your  children  and  your  grandchildren ;  to  watch  the  sun 
rise  and  set  from  your  door — a  happy  life,  but  far  away." 

She  dropped  the  girl's  hand  as  quickly  as  she  had  seized  it,  and 
fell  back  in  her  chair  mimibling  and  moaning. 

"  Gimme  brandy,  Mrs.  L'l^strange — you  are  a  charitable  woman 
— gimme  brandy.  And  port-wine — ah!  lemme  have  some  port- 
wino.  Tea?  Don't  forget  the  tea.  And  Jack-in-the- Water  drinks 
awful,  he  docs.  Worse  than  his  father;  worse  than  his  grandfather 
— rny  old  man ;  worse  than  his  great-grandfather — and  they  all 
went  off  at  five-and-thirty." 

"  I  w  ill  send  you  up  a  basket,  Mrs.  Medlicott.  Come,  Phillis,  I 
have  to  go  to  the  next  cottage." 

But  Phillis  stayed  behind  a  moment. 

She  touched  the  old  woman  on  the  forehead  with  her  fingera 
and  said  softly — 

"  Tell  me,  are  yon  happy  ?    Do  you  suffer  ?  " 

"  Happy  ?  only  the  rich  are  happy.  Suffer  ?  of  course  I  suffer. 
All  the  pore  suffers." 

"Poor  thing!  May  I  come  and  see  you  and  bring  yoo 
things?" 

"  0'  course  you  may." 

"And  you  will  tell  me  about  yourself?" 
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"  CMld,  child ! "  cried  the  old  woman  impatiently.  "  Tell  yon 
abont  myself?  There,  there,  you're  one  of  them  the  Lord  loves — 
wife  and  motlier ;  happy  life  and  happy  death ;  childer  and  grand- 
childer  ;  but  far  away,  far  away." 

ilrs.  Medlicott  gave  Phillis  her  first  insight  into  that  life  so  near 
and  yet  so  distant  from  us.  She  should  have  been  introduced  to 
the  ideal  cottage,  where  the  stalwart  husband  supports  the  smiling 
wife,  and  both  do  honour  to  the  intellectual  curate  with  the  long 
coat  and  the  lofty  brow.  "Where  are  they — lofty  brow  of  priest  and 
stalwart  form  of  virtuous  peasant?  Eemark  that  Phillis  was  a 
child ;  the  first  effect  of  the  years  upon  a  child  is  to  sadden  it. ' 
Philemon  and  Baucis  in  their  cot  would  have  rejoiced  her ;  that  of 
old  Mrs.  Medlicott  set  her  thinking. 

And  while  she  drew  from  memory  the  old  fortune-teller  in  her 
cottage,  certain  words  of  Abraham  Dyson's  came  back  to  her : 

"  Life  is  a  joy  to  one  and  a  burden  to  ninety-nine.  Eemember 
in  your  joy  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  ninety-nine. 

"Learn  that  you  cannot  be  entirely  happy,  because  of  the 
ainety-niue  who  are  entirely  wretched. 

"When  you  reach  this  knowledge,  Phillis,  be  sure  that  the 
Coping-stone  is  not  far-ofil" 
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*•  Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris 
Eecte  beatum." 

Thi  manner  in'which  Mr.  Cassilis  conveyed  his  advice,  or  rather  in- 
structions, to  Gilead  Beck  inspired  the  American  with  a  blind  con- 
fidence. He  spoke  slowly,  firmly,  and  with  deUberation.  He  spoke 
as  one  who  knew.  Most  men  speak  as  those  who  only  half  know, 
like  the  Frenchman  who  said,  "  Ce  que  je  sais,  je  le  sais  mal;  ce  que 
i'icrnore,  je  I'ignore  parfaitement." 

^  Mr.  Cassilis  weighed  each  word.  While  he  spoke  his  eyes  sought 
those  of  his  friend,  and  looked  straight  in  them,  not  defiantly,  but 
meditatively.  He  brought  :^Ir.  Beck  bills,  which  he  made  him 
accept;  and  he  brought" prospectuses,  in  which  the  American,  find- 
ing they  were  English  schemes,  invested  money  at  his  adviser's  sug- 
gestion. .        .   -, 

"  You  have  now,"  said  Mr.  Cassilis,  "  a  very  large  sum  mvested 
in  different  companies;  you  must  consider  now  how  long  to  hold  the 
shares — when  to  sell  out,  in  fact." 

"  Can't  I  sell  my  shares  at  once,  if  I  please?  " 

"  You  certainly  can,  and  so  ruin  the  companies.  Consider  my 
undertaking  to  my  friends  on  the  allotment  committees." 

"  Yes  sir." 

"  You  forget,  Mr.  Beck,  that  you  are  a  wealHiy  man-    We  do  not 
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manage  matters  in  a  hole  and  corner.  The  bears  have  sold  on  ex- 
pectation of  an  allotment.  Now  as  they  have  not  got  an  allotment, 
and  we  have,  they  must  buy.  When  such  men  as  you  buy  largely, 
the  effect  is  to  run  shares  up ;  when  you  sell  largely,  you  run  them 
down." 

ilr.  Cassilis  did  not  explain  that  he  had  himself  greatly  profited 
l)y  this  tidal  influence,  and  proposed  to  profit  still  more. 

"  Many  companies,  perfectly  sound  in  principle,  may  be  ruined 
by  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  price  of  shares ;  a  panic  sets  in,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  shareholders  may  lose  all.  And  if  you  bring  this 
about  by  selling  without  concert  with  the  other  favoured  allottees, 
you'll  be  called  a  black  sheep." 

Mr.  Beck  hesitated.    "  It's  a  hard  thing "  ho  began. 

His  adviser  went  on : 

"  You  have  thus  two  things  to  think  of — not  to  lose  your  owd 
profit,  and  not  to  spread  disaster  over  a  number  of  other  people  by 
the  very  magnitude  of  your  transactions." 

This  was  a  new  light  to  Gilead. 

"  Then  why  sell  at  all  ?  Why  not  keep  the  shares  and  secure  the 
dividend  ?    It's  a  hard  hank,  all  this  money." 

And  this  was  a  new  light  for  the  financier. 

Hold  the  shares  ?  When  they  were,  scores  of  them,  at  16  pre- 
mium ?  "  You  can  certainly  do  that,  if  you  please,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  That,  however,  puts  you  in  the  simple  position  of  an  investor." 

"  I  thought  I  was  that,  Mr.  Cassiiis." 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Beck.  The  wise  man  distrusts  all  companies, 
tiut  puts  his  hope  in  a  rise  or  fall.  You  are  not  conversant  with  the 
way  business  is  done.  A  company  is  formed — the  A  B  C  let  us  say. 
Before  any  allotment  of  shares  is  made,  influential  brokers,  acting 
in  the  interest  of  the  promoters,  go  on  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
make  a  market." 

"  How  is  that,  sir?" 

"  They  purchase  as  many  shares  as  they  can  get.  Persons  techni- 
cally called  '  bears'  in  London  or  in  New  York  sell  these  shares  on 
the  chance  of  an  allotment." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"To  their  astonishment  they  don't  get  any  shares  allotted. 
Millions  of  money  in  a  year  are  allotted  to  clerks,  Mr.  Beck — to  any- 
body, in  fact— a  market  is  established,  and  our  shares  figure  at  a 
pretty  premium.  Then  begins  the  game  of  backing  and  filling — to 
and  fro,  backward  and  forward — and  all  this  time  we  are  gradually 
unloading  the  shares  on  the  pubhc,  the  real  holders  of  everything. 

"  I  begin  to  see,"  said  Mr.  Beck  slowly. 

"  By  this  time  you  will  perceive,"  Mr.  Cassiiis  continued,  "  the 
bears  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  favoured  allottees.  You — we — are 
favoured  allottees.  Then  up  go  the  shares :  the  public  have  come 
in.  I  recoiltct  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  made  a  fortune  on 
'Change— small  compared  with  yours,  Mr.  Beck,  but  a  great  fortune 
— used  to  say,  talking  of  shares  in  his  rather  homely  stj'le,  '  When 
thry  rise,  the  people  buys ;  when  they  fa's,  they  lets  'em  goes,'    Ua, 
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ha!  it's  so  true.  I  have  but  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  Isle  of 
Holyhead  Inland  Navigation  Company  ;  but  I  thought  their  shares 
would  go  up,  and  I  bought  for  you.  You  hold  twenty  out  of  fifty 
thou>and.   Wait  till '  the  people  buys/  and  then  unload  cautiously." 

"  And  leave  the  rest  in  the  lurch  ?    No,  sir,  I  can't  do  that." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Beck,  I  can  advise  you  no  more." 

"  I  hold  twenty  thousand  shares ;  and  if  I  sell  out,  that  com- 
pany will  bust  up." 

"  I  do  not  say  so  much.  I  say  that  if  you  sell  out  at  once  you 
will  greatly  damage  the  company.  If  you  sell  out  gi-adually  you 
take  advantage  of  the  premiiun,  and  the  company  is  left  exactly 
where  it  was  before  you  joined,  to  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits. 
But  if  you  sell  your  shares  without  concert  with  our  colleagues  in 
these  companies  you  are  in,  we  shall  be  very  properly  called  black 
sheep." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Cassilis,"  said  GHead,  "  in  God's  name  let  us  have 
done  with  companies  !  " 

"  Very  well ;  as  you  please.  You  have  only  to  give  me  a  power 
of  attorney,  and  I  will  dispose  of  all  your  shares  in  the  best  way 
possible  for  your  interests.  Will  you  give  me  that  power  of 
attorney  ?  " 

"Sir,  I  am  deeply  obhged  to  you  for  aU  the  trouble  you  are 
taking." 

"  A  power  of  attorney  conveys  large  powers.  It  will  put  into 
my  hands  the  management  of  youi'  great  revenues.  This  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  done  in  a  moment.  Think  well,  Mr.  Beck,  before  you 
sign  such  a  document." 

"  I  have  thought,  sir,"  said  Gilead,  "  and  I  will  sign  it  with 
gratitude." 

. "  In  that  case,  I  wiU  have  the  document — it  is  only  a  printed 
form — filled  up  and  sent  on  to  you  for  signature  immediately." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cassilis." 

"  And  as  for  the  shares  in  the  various  companies  which  you  have 
acquired  by  my  advice,  I  will,  if  you  please,  take  them  all  over  one 
with  another  at  the  price  you  gave  for  them,  without  considering 
which  have  gone  up  and  which  down." 

They  had  all  gone  up,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Cassilis  might  have  re- 
membered had  he  given  the  tiling  a  moment's  thought.  The  com- 
panies on  paper  were  doing  extremely  well. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Beck,  starting  to  his  feet,  "you  heap  coals  of  fire 
on  my  head.  When  a  gentleman  Uke  you  advises  me,  I  ought  to  bo 
thankful,  and  not  go  worrying  aroimd  Uke  a  hen  in  a  farmyard. 
The  EngUsh  nation  air  the  only  people  who  can  raise  a  man  hke 
you,  sir.  Honour  is  your  bii-thright.  Duty  is  your  instinct.  Truth 
is  your  nature.  We  Americans,  sii*,  come  next  to  you  En-'lish  in 
that  respect.  The  rest  of  the  world  are  nowhere."  He  was  walking 
backwards  and  forwards,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while  Mr. 
Cassilis  looked  at  him  through  his  gold  eyeglasses  as  if  he  was  a 
little  amused  at  the  outburst.  "  Nowhere,  sir.  Truth  hves  only 
among  us.     The  French  lie  to  please  you      The  Germans  Ho  to  gei 
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«}methmg  for  themselves.  The  Russians  lie  Viecause  they  imitate 
the  French  and  have  caiiplit  the  bad  tricks  of  the  Germans.  Sir, 
no  one  but  an  Enelislmian  would  liave  made  me  the  generous  offer 
you  have  just  made,  and  I  respect  you  for  it,  Mr.  Cassilis,  I  respect 
you,  sir." 

Gabriel  Cassilis  looked  a  little,  a  very  little,  confused  at  all  these 
compliments.    Then  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  My  dear  friend,  the  respect  is  mutual,"  he  said,  with  a  forced 
smile.  "  Do  not,  however,  act  always  upon  your  belief  in  the 
"honesty  of  Englishmen.    It  may  lead  you  into  mischief." 

"  As  for  the  shares,"  said  Beck,  "  they  will  stay  as  they  are,  if 
you  please,  or  they  will  be  sold,  as  you  will.  And  no  more  com- 
panies, Mr.  Cassilis,  for  me." 

"  You  shall  have  no  more,"  said  his  adviser. 

In  his  pocket  was  a  beautiful  prospectus,  brand  new,  of  a  com* 
pany  about  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  town  of  La 
Concepcion  Immaculata  on  the  Amazon  River  in  Brazil  with  gas.  A 
concession  of  land  had  been  obtained,  engineers  had  been  out  to 
survey  the  place,  and  their  prospects  were  most  bright. 

Now,  he  felt,  that  project  must  be  released.  He  turned  the 
paper  in  his  fingers  nervously  round  and  round,  and  the  muscles 
of  his  cheek  twitched.  Then  he  looked  up  and  smiled,  but  in  a 
joyless  way.  Mr.  Beck  did  not  smile.  He  was  growing  more 
serious. 

"  You  shall  have  no  more  shares,"  said  the  adviser.  "  Those 
that  you  have  already  shall  be  disjwsed  of  as  soon  as  possible 
Eemains  the  question,  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  money  ? 

"  You  have  placed  yourself,"  he  went  on,  "  in  my  hands  by 
means  of  that  promised  power  of  attorney.  I  advised,  first  of  all, 
certain  shares  my  influence  enabled  me  to  get  allotted  to  you.  You 
have  scruples  about  selling  shares  at  a  profit.  Let  us  respect  your 
scruples,  Mr.  Beck.  Instead  of  shares,  you  shall  invest  your  money 
in  Government  stocks." 

"  That  sir,"  said  Mr.  Beck,  "  would  meet  my  wishes." 

"I  am  glad  of  it.  There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  investing 
money  in  stocks.  The  first,  your  way,  is  to  buy  in  and  take  the 
interest.  The  next,  my  way,  is  to  buy  in  when  they  are  low  and 
sell  out  when  they  go  up." 

"  You  may  buy  in  low  and  sell  out  lower,"  said  the  astute  Beck. 

"  Not  if  you  can  afford  to  wait.  This  game,  Mr.  Beck,  as  played 
by  the  few  who  iinderstand  it,  is  one  which  calls  into  play  all  the 
really  valuable  qualities  of  the  human  intellect." 

Mr.  Cassilis  rose  as  ho  spoke  and  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height.  Then  ho  began  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards,  turning 
occasionally  to  jerk  a  word  straight  in  the  face  of  his  client,  who 
was  now  leaning  against  the  window  with  an  unlighted  cigar 
between  his  lips,  listening  gravely. 

"Foolish  peojilu  think  it  is  a  game  of  gambling.  So  it  is — for 
them.  What  is  it  to  us?  It  is  the  forecasting  of  events.  It  is 
the  pitting  of  our  experience,  our  sagacity,  against  what  some  out- 
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Biders  call  chance  and  some  Providence.    We  anticipate  events ;  wo 
read  the  future  by  the  light  of  the  present." 

"  Then  it  isn't  true  about  Malachi,"  said  Mr.  Beck.  "  And  he 
wasn't  the  last  prophet." 

Mt.  Cassilis  went  on  without  regarding  this  observation : 

"  There  is  no  game  in  the  world  so  well  worth  playing.  Politics  ? 
You  stake  your  reputation  on  the  breath  of  the  mob.  War  ?  You 
throw  away  your  Life  at  a  stockade  of  savages  before  you  can  learn 
it.  Trade  ?  It  is  the  lower  branch  of  the  game  of  speculation.  In 
this  game  those  who  have  cool  heads  and  iron  nerve  win.  To  lose 
your  head  for  a  moment  is  to  lose  the  results  of  a  lifetime — unless," 
he  murmm-ed,  as  if  to  himself — "  unless  you  can  wait." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Gilead,  "  I  am  a  scholar,  and  I  learn  something 
new  every  day.  Do  you  wish  me  to  learn  this  game  ?  It  seems  to 
me " 

"You?"  Contempt  that  could  not  be  repressed  flashed  for  a 
moment  across  the  this  features  of  the  speculator.  "  You  ?  NOi 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Beck,  I  do  not  interest  you."  He  resumed  his  habi- 
tually cold  manner,  and  went  on :  "I  propose, however,  to  give  you 
my  assistance  in  investing  your  money,  to  such  advantage  as  I  can, 
in  English  and  foreign  stocks,  including  railway  companies,  but  not 
in  the  shares  of  newly-formed  trading  companies." 

"  Sir,  this  is  very  kind." 

"  You  trust  me,  then,  LIr.  Beck  ?  " 

Again  the  joyless  smile,  which  gleamed  for  a  moment  on  his  lipa 
and  disappeared. 

"  That  is  satisfactory  to  both  of  us,"  he  said.  "  And  I  will  send 
up  the  power  of  attorney  to-day." 

Mr.  Cassilis  departed.  By  the  morning's  work  he  had  acquired 
absolute  control  over  a  quarter  of  a  milhon  of  money.  Before  this 
he  had  influence,  but  he  required  persuasion  for  each  separata 
transaction.  Now  he  had  this  great  fortune  entii-ely  in  his  own 
control.  It  was  to  be  the  same  as  his  own.  And  by  its  means  he 
had  the  power  which  every  financier  wants — that  of  waiting.  He 
could  wait.  And  Gilead  Beck,  this  man  of  unparalleled  sharpness 
and  unequalled  experience,  was  a  Fool.  We  have  been  Christians 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  yet  he  who  trusts  another  man 
is  a  Fool.    It  seems  odd. 

Mr.  Cassilis  felt  young  again.  He  held  his  head  erect  as  ha 
walked  down  the  steps  of  the  Langham  Hotel.  He  lost  his  likeness 
to  old  Father  Time,  or  at  least  resembled  that  potentate  in  his 
younger  days,  when  he  used  to  accommodate  himself  to  people, 
moving  slowly  for  the  happy,  sometimes  sitting  down  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  case  of  young  lovers,  and  galloping  for  the  miserable 
He  strode  across  the  hall  with  the  gait  of  a  Field-Marshal  Command- 
ing-in-Chief,  and  drove  off  to  the  City  with  the  courage  of  five  and 
twenty  and  the  wisdom  of  sixty. 

Before  him  stretched  an  endless  row  of  successes,  bigger  than 
anything  he  had  ever  yet  tried.  For  him  the  glory  of  the  coup  and 
the  profit ;  for  Gilead  Beck  the  interest  on  his  money. 

p 
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In  his  inner  room,  after  glancing  at  the  pile  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams, noting  instructions,  and  reserving  a  few  for  private  reply,  he 
rang  his  bell. 

The  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Cassilis  did  not  disdain 
personally  to  answer  that  bell.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
sleek  appearance,  and  a  face  which,  being  fat,  shiny,  and  graced 
only  with  a  slight  fringe  of  whisker  lying  well  behind,  somehow 
conveyed  the  impression  of  a  Particular  Baptist  who  was  also  in  the 
oil-trade.  That  was  not  the  case,  because  Mr.  Mowll  was  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  sidesman.  He  lived  at  Tulse  Hill, 
and  was  a  highly-respectable  man.  Mr.  Cassilis  gave  him  a  fair 
salary,  and  a  small  amount — a  very  small  amount — of  his  confidence 
He  also,  when  anything  good  in  a  humble  way  offered,  tossed  the 
information  to  his  secretary,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  add  materially 
to  his  salary. 

In  the  outer  world  Mr.  Mowll  was  the  right-hand  man  of 
Gabriel  Cassilis,  his  factotum,  and  the  man,  according  to  some,  by 
whose  advice  he  walked.  Gabriel  Cassilis  walked  by  no  man's 
advice  save  his  own. 

"For  you,  Mowll,"  said  his  employer  briefly.  "These  I  will 
attend  to.  Telegraph  to — wherever  his  address  is — to  the  man 
Wylie  —  the  writing-man"  —  newspaper  people  and  wiiters  of 
articles  were  "  writing-men  "  to  Gabriel  Cassilis — "  I  want  him  at 
once." 

Then  he  absorbed  himself  again  in  his  papers. 

^Vhen  ho  was  left  alone  he  pulled  some  printed  documents  out 
of  a  di'awer,  and  compared  them  with  letters  which  had  the  New 
York  post-mark  upon  them.  Ho  read  carefully,  and  made  notes  at 
various  points  with  a  stump  of  a  blue  crayon-pencil.  And  he  was 
Btill  engaged  on  them  when,  half  an  hour  later,  his  secretary  asked 
him  through  a  tube  whether  he  would  see  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Wylie  was  an  elderly  man — a  man  of  sixty — and  he  was  a 
man  on  whose  face  many  years  of  rum-and-water  were  beginning  to 
tell.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  as  he  said  himself;  ho  had  some  kind 
of  name,  in  virtue  of  certain  good  things  he  had  ^\Titten  in  his  early 
manhood,  before  the  rum-and-water  period  set  in.  Now  ho  went 
up  and  down,  doing  odd  jobs  of  literary  work,  such  as  are  always 
wanting  some  one  to  do  them  in  this  gi'eat  city.  He  was  a  kind  of 
literary  cab. 

"  You  are  free  to-day,  Mr.  Wylie  ?  " 

"  I  am,  Mr.  CaPsilis." 

"Good.  Do  you  remember  last  year  writing  a  short  political 
pamphlet— I  think  at  my  suggestion— on  the  prospects  of  FatA- 
^.'onian  bond-holders?" 

"  You  pave  mo  all  the  information,  you  know." 

"  That  is,  you  found  the  papers  in  my  outer  office,  to  which  all 
the  world  has  access  and  on  them  you  based  your  opinion." 

"Quite  80,"  said  the  pamphleteer.  "I  also  found  five-anl- 
twenty  pounds  in  gold  on  your  .sccretai-y'g  table  the  day  after  tLo 
ramphlot  appf^ni'fd.'' 
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"  Ah !  Possibly — perhaps  my  secretary  had  private  reasons  of 
his  own  for " 

"  Let  us  talk  business,  Mr.  Cassilis,"  said  the  author  a  little 
roughly.    "  You  want  me  to  do  something.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  the  affairs  of  Eldorado  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  of  Eldorado  bonds.  Of  course,  I  have  no  bonds 
either  of  Eldorado  or  any  other  stock." 

"  I  have  hero  certain  papers — published  papers — on  the  resources 
of  the  country,"  said  Mr.  Cassilis.  "  I  think  it  might  pay  a  clever 
man  to  read  them.  He  would  probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Republic,  with  its  present  income,  cannot  hope  to  pay  its 
dividends • " 

"  Must  smash  up,  in  short." 

"  Do  not  interrupt.  But,  with  any  assurance  of  activity  and 
honesty  in  the  application  of  its  borrowed  money,  there  seems,  if 
this  paper  is  correct — it  is  published  in  New  York — no  doubt  that 
the  internal  resources  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  the 
State  triumphantly  through  any  difficulty." 

"  Is  it  a  quick  job,  or  a  job  that  may  wait  ?  " 

"I  dislike  calling  things  jobs,  Mr.  Wylie.  I  give  yon  a  sug- 
gestion which  may  or  may  not  be  useful.  If  it  is  useful — it  is  now 
half-past  twelve  o'clock — the  pamphlet  should  be  advertised  in  to- 
morrow's papers,  in  the  printer's  hands  by  four,  and  ready  on  every 
counter  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Make  your  own  arrange- 
ments with  printers,  and  call  on  me  to-morrow  with  the  pamphlet. 
On  me,  mind,  not  Mr.  Mowll." 

"  Yes — and — and " 

"  And  perhaps,  if  the  pamphlet  is  clever,  and  expresses  a  just 
view  of  Eldorado  and  its  obligations,  there  may  be  double  the  sum 
that  you  once  found  on  my  secretary's  table." 

Mr.  "Wylie  grasped  the  papers  and  retired. 

The  country  of  Eldorado  is  one  of  the  many  free,  happy, 
virtuous,  and  enlightened  republics  of  Central  America.  It  was 
constituted  in  the  year  1839,  after  the  Confederation  broke  up. 
During  the  thirty  years  which  form  its  history,  it  has  enjoyed  the 
rule  of  fifteen  Presidents.  Don  Rufiano  Grechyto,  its  present  able 
administrator,  a  half-blood  Indian  by  birth,  has  sat  upon  the  chair  of 
state  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  appoaches  the  period  of  two 
years,  beyond  which  no  previous  President  has  reigned.  He  is  accord- 
ingly ill  at  ease.  Those  who  survive  of  his  fourteen  predecessors 
await  his  deposition,  and  expect  him  shortly  in  their  own  happy 
circle,  where  they  sit,  like  Eichard  II.,  and  talk  of  royal  misfortunes. 
Eldorado  is  a  richly-endowed  country  to  look  at.  It  has  mountains 
where  a  few  inches  of  soil  separate  the  feet  of  the  rare  wayfarei 
from  rich  lodes  of  silver;  forests  of  mahogany  cover  its  plains; 
indigo  and  tobacco  flourish  in  its  valleys ;  everywhere  roam  cattle 
waiting  to  bo  caught  and  sent  to  the  London  market.  Palms  and 
giant  tree-ferns  rise  in  its  woods ;  creepers  of  surpassing  beauty 
hang  from  tree  to  tree ;  in  its  silent  recesses  stand,  covered  with 
inscriptions  which  no  man  can  read,  the  ruins  of  a  perished  civiliza 
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tion.  Among  these  ruins  roam  the  half-savage  Indians  who  form 
nine-tenths  of  the  population.  And  in  the  hot  seaboard  towns  loll 
and  lie  the  languid  whites  and  half-castes  who  form  the  governing 
class.  They  never  do  govern  at  all ;  they  never  improve ;  they 
never  work ;  they  are  a  worthless,  hopeless  race ;  they  hoard  their 
energies  for  the  excitement  of  a  pronunciamiento ;  their  favourite 
occupation  is  a  game  of  monte ;  they  consider  thought  a  wicked 
waste  of  energy,  save  for  purposes  of  cheating.  They  ought  all, 
and  without  exception,  to  be  rubbed  out.  And  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate, in  the  interests  of  humanity,  that  their  only  strong  feeling 
is  an  objection  to  be  rubbed  out.  Otherwise  wo  could  plant 
in  Eldorado  a  colony  of  Germans;  kill  the  pythons,  alligators, 
jaguars,  and  other  impediments  to  free  civilization ;  open  up  tho 
mines,  and  make  of  it  a  country  green  with  sugar-cane^  and  as 
sweet  as  Rimmel's  shop  by  reason  of  its  spicy  breezes.  There  aro 
about  five  thousand  of  the  dominant  class ;  they  possess  altogether 
a  revenue  of  about  60,000/.  a  year,  a  good  deal  less  than  a  first- 
class  fortune  in  England.  As  every  man  of  the  five  thousand  likes 
to  have  his  share  of  the  60,000/.,  there  is  not  much  saved  in  the 
year.  Consequently,  when  one  reads  that  the  Kepublic  of  Eldorada 
owes  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  only  two  Euro- 
pean States  which  have  money  to  lend,  the  sum  of  six  millions,  one 
feels  sorry  for  the  citizens  of  Eldorado.  It  must  be  a  dreadful  thing 
for  a  high-minded  republican  to  have  so  little  and  to  owe  so  much. 
Fancy  a  man  with  600Z.  a  year  in  debt  to  the  tune  of  60,000/. 

It  all  grew  by  degrees.  Formerly  the  Eldoradians  owed  nothing. 
In  those  days  champagne  was  unknown,  claret  never  seen,  and  the 
native  drink  was  rum.  Nothing  can  be  better  for  the  natives  than 
their  rum,  because  it  kills  them  quickly,  and  so  rids  the  earth  of  a 
pestilent  race.  In  an  evil  moment  it  came  into  head  of  an  enter- 
prising Eldoradian  President  to  get  up  a  loan.  lie  asked  for  a 
million,  which  is,  of  course,  a  trifle  to  a  nation  which  has  nothing, 
does  nothing,  and  saves  nothing.  They  got  so  much  of  their  million 
as  enabled  them  to  raise  everybody's  salary  and  the  pay  of  the 
standing  army,  also  to  make  the  dividend  certain  for  a  few  years. 
After  this  satisfactory  transaction,  somebody  boldly  ordered  the  im- 
portation of  a  few  cases  of  brandy.  The  descent  of  xVvernus  is  easy 
and  pleasant.  Next  year  they  asked  for  two  millions  and  a  half. 
They  got  this  small  trifle  conceded  to  them  on  advantageous  terms 
— 10  per  cent.,  which  is  nothing  to  a  Republic  witli  60,000/.  a  year, 
and  the  stock  at  60.  The  pay  of  every  oflicial  was  doubled,  the 
army  had  new  shirts  issued,  and  there  were  fireworks  at  San 
Mercurio,  the  principal  town.  They  promised  to  build  railways 
leading  from  nowhere  into  continental  space,  to  carry  passengers 
who  did  not  exist,  and  goods  not  yet  invented.  The  same  innovator 
who  had  introduced  the  brandy  now  went  farther,  and  sent  for 
claret  and  champagne.  Then  they  asked  for  more  loans,  and  went 
ahead  quite  like  a  First-class  Power. 

When  there  was  no  more  money  to  pay  the  dividends  with,  and 
no  more  loans  to  be  raised,  Eldorado  busted  up. 
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The  gallant  officers  who  commanded  the  standing  army  are  now 
Ghirtless  and  bootless;  the  men  of  the  standing  army  have  dis- 
appeared ;  grass  grows  around  the  house  of  the  importer  of  Euro- 
pean luxuries ;  but  content  has  not  returned  to  San  Mercurio. 
The  empty  bottles  remain  to  remind  the  populace  of  lost  luxuries ; 
the  national  taste  in  drink  is  hopelessly  perverted ;  San  Mercurio  is 
ill  at  ease ;  and  Don  Rufiano  Grechyto  trembles  in  his  marble  palace. 
But  a  year  ago  the  country  was  not  quite  played  out.  Thero 
seemed  a  chance  yet  to  those  who  had  not  the  materials  at  hand 
for  a  simple  sum  in  Arithmetic. 

The  next  morning  saw  the  appearance  of  a  pamphlet — a  short 
but  telling  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages — called  "  Eldorado  and  hei 
Kesources.  Addressed  to  the  Holders  of  Eldorada  Stock,  by  Oliver 
St.  George  WyUe." 

The  author  took  a  gloomy  but  not  a  despairing  view.  He  men- 
tioned that  where  there  was  no  revenue  there  could  be  no  dividends. 
Therefore,  he  said,  it  behoved  Eldorado  stockholders  to  be  sure 
that  something  was  being  done  with  their  money.  Then  he  gave 
pages  of  facts  and  figures  which  proved  the  utter  insolvency  of  the 
State  unless  something  could  be  done.  And  he  then  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  amazing  resources  of  the  country,  could  only  a  little 
energy  be  introduced  into  its  Council.  He  di"ew  a  lively  picture 
of  millions  of  acres,  the  finest  ground  in  the  world,  planted  witli 
sugar-canes :  forests  of  mahogany ;  silver  mines  worked  by  contented 
and  laborious  Indians;  ports  crowded  with  merchant  fleets,  eac^i 
returning  home  with  rich  argosies;  and  a  luxurious  capital  j' 
marble  made  beautiful  by  countless  palaces. 

At  eleven  Mr.  Wylie  called  on  Gabriel  Cassilis  again.  He 
brought  with  him  his  pamphlet. 

"  I  have  read  it  already,"  said  Mr.  Cassilis.  '  It  is  on  the  whole 
well  done,  and  expresses  my  own  view,  in  part.  But  I  think  you 
have  piled  it  up  too  much  towards  the  end." 

"  WTiy  did  you  not  give  me  clearer  instructions,  then  ?  " 
"  I  dare  say  it  ■will  have  a  success.     Meantime,"  said  the  finan- 
cier, pushing  over  a  little  bag,  "  you  can  count  that.    There  ought 
to  be  fifty  sovereigns.     Good-morning,  Mr.  Wylie." 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Cassilis.  I  don't  know " — he  turned  the 
bag  of  gold  over  in  his  hands — "  I  don't  know ;  thirty  years  ago  I 
should  have  looked  with  suspicion  on  such  a  job  as  this ;  thirty 

years  ago " 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Wylie  " 

"  Thirty  years  ago  I  should  have  thought  that  a  man  who  could 

afford  fifty  pounds  for  a  pamphlet " 

"Weir?" 

"Well — that  he  had  his  little  game.  And  I  should  have  left 
that  man  to  play  it  by  himself.  Good-morning  again,  i^Ir.  Cassilis. 
You  know  my  address,  I  believe,  in  case  of  any  other  little  jol- 
turning  up." 

That  afternoon  Eldorado  stock  went  down.  It  was  lucky  for  Llr. 
Gabriel  CassUis,  because  he  wished  to  buy  in — and  did — largely. 
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cnAPTER  xxrx. 

*•  It  13  my  lady  !  Oh,  it  is  my  lov»— 
Would  that  she  knew  she  were ! " 

"  Jack  is  lato,"  said  Phillis. 

She  was  making  the  prettiest  picture  that  painter  ever  drew, 
etanding  in  the  sunlight,  with  the  labumums  and  lilacs  behind 
her  in  their  fresh  spring  glory.  Her  slender  and  shapely  figure, 
clad  in  its  black  ridang-habit,  stood  out  in  relief  against  the  light 
and  shade  of  the  newly-born  foliage ;  she  wore  one  of  the  pretty 
hats  of  last  year's  fashion,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  the  flowers 
she  had  just  been  gathering.  Her  face  was  in  repose,  and  in  its 
clear  straight  lines  might  have  served  for  a  model  Diana,  chaste 
and  fair.  It  was  habitually  rather  a  grave  face ;  that  came  of  much 
solitude  and  long  companionship  with  an  old  man.  And  the  con- 
trast was  all  the  greater  when  she  lit  up  with  a  smile  that  was  like 
a  touch  of  tender  sunshine  upon  her  face  and  gave  the  statue  a 
soul.    But  now  she  stood  waiting,  and  her  eyes  were  grave. 

Agatha  L'Estrange  watched  her  from  her  shady  garden-seat. 
The  girl's  mind  was  full  of  the  hidden  possibilities  of  things — for 
herself;  the  elier  lady — to  whom  Ufe  had  given,  as  she  thought,  all 
it  had  to  give — was  thinking  of  these  possibilities  too — for  her 
charge.  Only  they  approached  the  subject  from  different  points  of 
view.  To  the  girl,  an  eager  looking  forward  to  new  joys  which 
were  yet  not  the  ordinary  joys  of  London  maidenhood.  Each  suc- 
cessive day  was  to  reveal  to  her  more  secrets  of  life ;  she  was  bom 
for  happiness  and  sunshine ;  the  future  was  brighter  in  some  dim 
and  misty  fashion,  far  brighter  than  the  present;  it  was  like  a 
picture  by  Claude,  where  the  untrained  eye  sees  nothing  but  mist 
and  vapour,  rich  with  gorgeous  colour,  blurring  the  outlines  which 
lie  behind.  But  the  elder  lady  saw  the  present  and  feared  the 
future.  Every  man  thinks  he  will  succeed  till  ho  finds  out  his 
own  weakness  ;  every  woman  thinks  she  is  bom  for  the  best  of  this 
world's  gifts — to  happiness,  to  be  lap])ed  in  warmth  and  comfort, 
to  be  clothed  with  the  love  of  husband  and  children  as  with  a  gar- 
ment. Some  women  get  it.  Agatha  had  not  received  this  great 
happiness.  A  short  two  years  of  colourless  wedded  Life  with  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  twenty  years  of  widowhood.  It 
was  not  the  lot  she  might  have  chosen ;  not  the  lot  she  wished  for 
Phillis.  And  then  she  thought  of  Jack  Dunquerque.  Oddly 
enough,  the  future,  in  whatever  shape  it  was  present  to  the  brain 
of  Phillis,  was  never  witliout  the  figure  of  Jack  Dunquerque. 

"  Jack  is  late,''  said  Pliillis. 

"  Come  here,  dear,  out  of  the  sun ;  wo  must  take  a  Little  care  of 
001  complexion.    Sit  down,  and  let  us  talk." 
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Agatha  took  Phillis's  hand  in  hers,  as  the  girl  sat  upon  the  grast 
at  her  feet. 

"  Let  us  talk.  Tell  me,  dear  Phillis,  don't  you  think  a  little  too 
much  about  Mr.  Dunqnerque  ?  " 

"  About  Jack  ?  How  can  I,  Agatha  ?  Is  he  not  my  first 
friend  ?  " 

She  did  not  blush ;  she  did  not  hesitate ;  she  looked  frankly  in 
Agatha's  face.  The  Light  of  love  which  the  elder  lady  expected 
was  not  there  yet. 

"  Changed  as  yon  are,  my  dear,  in  some  things  yon  are  only  % 
child  still,"  said  Agatha. 

"  Am  I  only  a  child  ? "  asked  Phillis.  "  Tell  me  why  you  say 
BO  now,  dear  Agatha.    Is  it  because  I  am  fond  of  Jack  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,"  Mrs.  L'Estrange  laughed.  What  was  to  be  said  to 
this  jeune  ingenue  f     "  Not  quite  that." 

"  I  have  learned  a  great  deal — Oh,  a  great  deal — since  I  came 
here.    How  ignorant  I  was !    How  foolish ! " 

"  What  have  you  learned,  Phillis  ?  " 

"  Well,  about  people.  They  are  not  all  so  interesting  as  they 
seemed  at  first.  Agatha,  it  seems  like  a  loss  not  to  think  so  much 
of  people  as  I  did.  Some  are  foolish,  hke  the  poor  curate — are  all 
curates  foolish,  I  wonder  ? — some  seem  to  say  one  thing  and  mean 
another,  like  Mr.  Cassilis ;  some  do  not  seem  to  care  for  anything 
in  the  world  except  dancing;  some  talk  as  if  china  was  the  only 
thing  worth  living  for;  but  some  are  altogether  lovely  and 
charming,  hke  yourself,  my  dear." 

"  Go  on,  Phillis,  and  tell  me  more." 

"  Shall  I  ?  I  am  foolish  perhaps,  but  most  of  our  visitors  have 
disappointed  me.  How  can  people  talk  about  china  as  if  the  thing 
could  be  felt,  like  a  picture  ?  What  is  it  they  like  so  much  in 
dancing  and  skating-rinks,  that  they  prefer  them  to  music  and 
painting,  and — and — the  beautiful  river  ?  " 

"  Wait  till  you  come  out,  dear  Phillis,"  said  Agatha. 

For  all  the  things  in  which  young  ladies  do  most  delight  were 
to  her  a  vanity  and  foolishness.  She  heard  them  talk  and  she  c  ild 
not  understand.  She  was  to  wait  till  she  came  out.  And  was  her 
coming  out  to  be  the  putting  on  of  the  Coping-stone? 

"  Jack  is  late,"  said  Phillis. 

It  was  a  little  expedition.  Mrs.  L'Estrange  and  Gilead  Beck 
were  to  drive  to  Hampton  Court,  while  Jack  and  Phillis  rode.  It 
was  not  the  first  of  such  expeditions.  In  late  May  and  early  June 
the  Greater  London,  as  the  Registrar  calls  it,  is  a  marvel  and  a 
miracle  of  loveliness ;  in  all  the  world  there  are  no  such  meadows 
of  buttercups,  with  fragrant  hedges  of  thorn ;  there  are  no  such 
generous  and  luxuriant  growths  of  westeria,  with  purple  clusters ; 
there  are  no  such  woods  of  horse-chestnuts,  with  massive  pyramids 
of  white  blossom;  there  are  no  such  apple-orchards  and  snow-clad 
forests  of  white-blossomed  plum-trees  as  are  to  be  seen  around  this 
great  city  of  ours.  Colonials  retui'ned  from  exile  shed  tears  when 
they  see  them,  and  think  of  arid  Aden  and  thirsty  Indian  plains  > 
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the  American  owns  that  though  Lake  George  with  its  hnndred 
islets  is  lovely,  and  the  Hudson  Kiver  a  thing  to  dream  of,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  States  to  place  beside  the  incomparable  result  of 
wealth  and  loving  care  which  the  outlying  subiu'bs  of  south  and 
western  London  show. 

If  it  was  new  to  Phillis — if  every  new  journey  made  her  pulses 
bound,  and  every  new  place  seen  was  another  revelation — it  was 
also  new  to  the  American,  who  looked  so  grave  and  smiled  so 
kindly,  and  sometimes  made  such  funny  observations. 

Gilead  Beck  was  more  silent  with  the  ladies  than  with  Jack, 
which  was  natural,  because  his  only  experience  of  the  sex  was  that 
uncomfortable  episode  in  his  life  when  he  taught  school  and  fought 
poor  Pete  Conkling  And  to  this  adventurer,  this  man  who  had 
heer\  of  all  trades — who  had  roamed  about  the  world  for  thirty 
years ;  who  had  habitually  consorted  with  miners  and  adventurers, 
■whom  the  comic  American  books  have  taught  us  to  regard  as  a 
compound  of  drunkard,  gambler,  buccaneer,  blasphemer,  and 
weeping  sentimentalist — his  manner  of  life  had  not  been  able  to 
destroy  the  chivalrous  respect  for  women  with  which  an  American 
Iriegins  life.  Only  he  had  never  known  a  lady  at  all  until  now: 
never  any  lady  in  America. 

In  spite  of  his  life,  this  man  was  neither  coarse  nor  vulgar.  He 
was  modest,  knowing  his  defects,  and  he  was  humble.  Neverthe- 
less he  had  the  self-respect  which  none  of  his  countrymen  are 
without.  He  was  an  undeniable  "  ranker,"  a  fact  of  which  he  was 
proud,  because,  if  he  had  a  weakness,  it  was  to  regard  himself  as 
another  Cromwell,  singled  out  and  chosen.  He  had  two  languages, 
«f  one  of  which  he  made  sparing  use,  save  when  he  narrated  hia 
American  experiences.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  highly 
ornamented  tongue,  a  gallery  of  imagery,  a  painted  chamber  of 
decorative  metaphor — the  language  of  wild  California,  an  arc/ot 
which,  on  occasions,  he  handled  with  astounding  vigour.  Tiie 
o'lher  was  the  tongue  of  the  cultivated  American.  In  England  we 
bark :  in  the  States  they  speak.  We  fling  out  our  conversation  in 
jerks ;  the  man  of  the  States  shapes  his  carefully  in  his  brain  before 
iie  speaks.  Gilead  Beck  spoke  like  a  gentleman  of  Boston,  save 
tliat  his  defective  education  did  not  allow  him  to  speak  so  well. 

His  great  terror  was  the  word  Shoddy.  He  looked  at  Shoddy 
full  in  the  face ;  he  made  up  his  mind  what  Shoddy  was — the  thing 
which  pretends  to  be  what  it  is  not,  a  branch  of  the  great  family 
which  has  the  Prig  at  one  end  and  the  Snob  at  the  other — and  he 
was  resolute  in  avoiding  the  slightest  susjticion  of  Shoddy. 

If  he  was  of  obscure  birth,  with  antecedents  which  left  him 
<iothing  to  boast  of  but  honesty,  he  was  also  soft-hearted  as  a  girl, 
.♦nick  in  sympathy,  which  Adam  Smith  teaches  us  is  the  ground- 
v.ork  of  all  morals,  and  refined  in  tliought.  After  many  years, 
fl  man's  habitual  thoughts  are  stamped  u])on  his  face.  The  face  of 
<Iilead  Beck  was  a  record  of  purity  and  integrity.  Such  a  man  in 
England  would,  by  the  power  of  circumstances,  have  been  forced 
into  taprooms,  and  *ilnwly  dragged  doMTiwards   into  that   beery 
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morass  in  which,  as  in  another  Malebolge,  the  British  ■workman  lies 
Gtupefied  and  helpless.  Some  wicked  cynic — was  it  Thackeray  ? — 
said  that  below  a  certain. class  no  English  woman  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  virtue.  He  might  have  said,  with  greater  truth,  that  below 
a  certain  class  no  Englishman  knows  the  meaning  of  self-respect. 

To  go  into  that  orderly  house  at  Twickenham,  where  the  higher 
uses  of  wealth  were  practically  illustrated  by  a  refinement  new  to 
the  good  ex-miner,  was  to  this  American  in  itself  an  education,  and 
none  the  less  useful  because  it  came  late  in  life.  To  be  with  the 
ladies,  to  see  the  tender  graces  of  the  elder  and  the  sweetness  of 
the  younger,  filled  his  heart  with  emotion. 

"  The  Luck  of  the  Golden  Butterfly,  Mrs.  L'Estrange,"  he  said, 
"  is  more  than  what  the  old  squaw  thought.  It  began  with  dollars, 
but  it  has  brought  me — this." 

They  were  sitting  in  the  garden,  Agatha  and  Gilead  Beck,  whUc- 
Jack  Dunquerque  and  Phillis  were  watering  flowers,  or  gathering 
them,  or  always  doing  something  which  would  keep  Jack  close  to 
the  girl. 

"  If  by  '  this '  you  mean  friendship,  Mr.  Beck,"  said  Agatha,  "  I 
am  very  glad  of  it.  Dollars,  as  you  call  money,  may  take  to  them- 
selves wings  and  fly  away,  but  friends  do  not." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Agatha  L'Estrange  had  never  seen 
reason  to  abandon  the  old-fashioned  rules  invented  by  those  phUo- 
Bophers  who  lived  before  Eochefoucauld. 

"I  sometimes  think  I  should  like  to  try,"  said  Gilead  Beck. 
"  Poor  men  have  no  friends ;  they  have  mates  on  our  side  of  the 
water,  and  pals  on  yours." 

"Mates  and  pals?"  cried  Phillis,  laughing.  "Jack  do  yon 
know  mates  and  pals  ?  " 

"  I  ought  to,"  said  Jack,  "  because  I'm  poor  enough." 

"  Friends  come  to  rich  folk  naturally,  like  the  fruit  to  the  tree, 
or — or — the  flower  to  the  rose,'"  Gilead  added  poetically. 

"  Or  the  mud  to  the  wheel,"  said  Jack. 

"  Suppose  all  my  dollars  were  suddenly  to  vamose — I  mean,  to 
vanish  away,"  Gilead  Beck  went  on  solemnly ;  "  would  the  friends 
vanish  away  too  ?  " 

"  Jack  would  not,"  said  Phillis  promptly,  "  and  Agatha  would 
aot.    Nor  should  I." 

She  held  out  her  hand  in  the  free  frank  manner  which  was  her 
greatest  charm.  Gilead  Beck  took  the  little  fingers  in  his  big  rough 
hand,  the  bones  of  which  seemed  to  stick  out  all  over  it,  so  rugged 
and  hard  it  was,  and  looked  in  her  face  with  the  solemn  smile 
which  made  Phillis  trust  in  him,  and  raised  her  fingers  to  his  lips. 

Then  she  blushed  with  a  pretty  confusion  which  drove  poor 
Jack  to  the  verge  of  madness.  Indeed,  the  ardour  of  his  passion 
and  the  necessity  for  keeping  silence  were  together  making  the 
young  man  thin  and  pale. 

They  were  gradually  esploring,  this  party  of  four,  the  outside 
gardens,  parks,  castles,  and  views  of  London.  Of  course,  they  were 
as  new  to  Jack  and  Mrs.  L'Estrange  as  they  were  to  Phillis  and  the 
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American.  Jack  know  Greenwich,  where  he  had  dined;  and 
Richmond,  where  he  had  dined ;  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  where 
he  had  also  dined,  revealed  to  him  one  summer  evening  an 
unknown  stretch  of  fair  country :  more  than  that  he  knew  not. 

Perhaps  more  exciting  pleasures  might  have  been  found,  but 
this  simple  party  found  their  own  unsophisticated  delight  in  driving 
and  riding  through  green  lanes. 

"  Phillis  will  bars  to  come  out  next  year,"  said  Agatha,  half 
apologizing  to  herself  for  enjoying  such  things.  "  We  must  amuse 
her  while  we  can." 

They  went  to  Virginia  Water,  where  Mr.  Beck  made  some 
excellent  observations  on  the  ruins  and  on  the  flight  of  t!me,  inso- 
much that  it  was  really  sad  to  discover  that  they  were  only,  so  to 
speak,  new  ruins. 

They  went  to  Hampton  Court,  where  they  strolled  through  the 
pictui-e-gallcries  and  looked  at  the  Lely  beauties ;  walked  up  the 
long  avenues,  and  saw  that  quaint  old  medieval  garden  which  lies 
hidden  away  at  the  side  of  the  Palace,  marked  by  few.  Gilead  Beck 
said  that  if  he  was  the  Queen  and  had  such  a  place  he  should  some- 
times live  in  it,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  dinner  in  the  great 
Hall.  But  Phillis  liked  best  the  gardens,  with  their  old-fashioned 
flowers,  and  the  peace  which  reigns  perpetually  in  the  quaint  old 
courts.  And  Gilead  Beck  asked  Jack  privately  if  he  thought  the 
Palace  might  be  bought,  and  if  so,  for  how  much. 

They  visited  Windsor.  Mr.  Beck  said  that  if  he  had  such  a 
location  he  should  always  live  there ;  he  speculated  on  the  probable 
cost  of  erecting  such  a  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River ; 
and  then  he  cast  his  imagination  backwards  up  the  stream  of  time 
and  plunged  into  history. 

Phillis  allowed  him  to  go  on,  while  he  jumbled  kings,  mixed  up 
cardinals,  and  tried,  by  the  recovery  of  old  associations,  to  connect 
the  venerable  pile  with  the  past. 

"  From  one  of  those  windows,  I  guess,"  he  said,  pointing  his 
long  arm  vaguely  roimd  the  narrow  lattices,  "Charles  came  out 
to  be  beheaded,  while  Oliver  Cromwell  spurted  iuk  in  his  face. 
It  was  rough  on  the  poor  king.  Seems  to  me,  kings  very  often 
do  have  a  rough  time.  And  perhaps,  too,  that  Cardinal  Thomas 
a  Beckett,  when  he  told  Henry  IV.  that  he  wished  he'd  served  his 
country  as  well    as  he'd  loved    his  God,  it  was  on  this   very 

terrace.    Perhaps "  „ ..       .  i 

"O,  Mr.  Beck,  when  did  you  learn  English  history?"  cned 
Phillis. 

Then,  like  a  little  pedant  as  she  was,  she  began  to  unfold  all  that 
she  knew  about  the  old  fortress  and  its  history.  Its  history  is  not 
so  grim  as  that  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which  she  had  once 
narrated  to  Jack  Dunqucrque ;  but  it  has  a  picturesque  story  of  its 
own,  which  tb.e  girl  somehow  made  out  from  the  bare  facts  ol 
English  liisiory— all  she  knew.  But  these  her  imagination  converted 
into  living  and  indisputable  truths,  pictures  whoso  only  fault  was 
that  the  lights  wore  too  bright  and  tho  shadows  too  inteuso. 
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Alas,  this  is  the  way  with  posterity !  The  dead  are  to  be  judged 
as  they  seem  from  such  acts  as  have  remained  on  record.  The 
force  of  circumstances,  the  mixture  of  motives,  the  general  muddle 
of  good  and  bad  together,  are  lost  in  the  summing-up  ;  and  history, 
which  after  all  only  does  what  Phillis  did,  but  takes  longer  to  do 
it,  paints  Nero  black  and  Titus  white,  with  the  clear  and  hard 
outline  of  an  etching. 

Gilead  Beck,  after  the  lecture,  looked  round  the  place  with 
renewed  interest. 

"  I  am  more  ignorant  than  I  thought,"  he  said  humbly.  "  But 
I  am  trying  to  read.  Miss  Fleming." 

"  Are  you !  "  she  cried,  with  a  real  delight  in  finding,  as  she 
thought,  one  other  person  in  the  world  as  ignorant  of  that  art  as 
herself.    "  And  how  far  have  you  got  ?  " 

"  I've  got  so  far,"  he  said,  "  that  I've  lost  my  way,  and  shall 
have  to  go  back  again.  It  was  all  through  Eobert  Browning.  My 
dear  young  lady," — he  said  this  in  his  most  impressive  tones, — "  if  you 
should,  chance  upon  one  of  his  books  with  a  pretty  title,  such  as 
Red  Cotton  Nvjhtcap,  Country  or  Fijine  at  the  Fair,  don't  read  it, 
don't  try  it.  It  isn't  a  fairy  story,  nor  a  love  story.  It's  a  story 
without  an  end,  it's  a  story  told  upsy-down ;  it's  like  wandering  in 
a  forest  without  a  path.  It  gets  into  your  brain  and  makes  it  go 
round ;  it  gets  into  your  eyes  and  makes  you  see  ghosts.  Don't 
you  look  at  that  book. 

"  Keadine  in  a  general  way,  and  if  you  don't  take  too  much  oi 
it,  is  a  fine  thing,"  he  continued.  "The  difficulty  is  to  keep  the 
volumes  separate  in  your  head.  Anybody  can  write  a  book.  I've 
written  columns  enough  in  the  Clearville  Roarer  for  a  dozen  book^ ; 
but  it  takes  a  man  to  read  one." 

"  Ah,  but  it  is  different  with  you,"  said  Phillis.  "  I  am  only  m 
words  of  two  syllables.  I've  just  got  through  the  first  reading-book. 
'  The  cat  has  drunk  up  all  the  milk,'  I  suppose  I  must  go  on  with  it, 
but  I  think  it  is  better  to  have  some  one  to  read  for  you,  I  am 
sure  Jack  would  read  for  me  whenever  I  asked  him." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Gilead  Beck.  "  Why  not  keep  » 
clerk  to  read  for  you,  and  pay  out  the  information  in  small  chunks  i 
I  should  like  to  tackle  LIr.  Carlyle  that  way." 

"Agatha  is  reading  a  novel  to  me  now,"  Phillis  went  on. 
"  There  is  a  girl  in  it ;  but  somehow  I  think  my  own  life  is  mora 
interesting  than  hers.  She  belongs  to  a  part  of  the  country  where 
the  common  people  say  clever  things— Oh,  very  clever  things  !— 
and  she  herself  says  all  sorts  of  clever  things." 

"Mr.  Dunquerque,"  interrupted  Gilead  Beck,  who_  was  not 
listening,  "  would  read  to  you  all  the  days  of  his  life,  I  think,  if  you 
would  let  him."  , ,    ,    ,  .,  j 

Phillis  made  no  reply.  As  she  neither  blushed,  nor  smiled,  nor 
gave  any  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  apprehension  with  which  most 
young  ladies  would  have  received  this  speech,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  she  did  not  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  it. 

"  There  is  one  thing  about  Mr.  Dunquerque,"  Gilead  Beck  went 
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on,  "  that  belongs,  I  reckon,  to  you  English  people  only.  He  la  not» 
young  man " 

"  Jack  not  a  young  man  ?    "Why,  Mr.  Beck " 

"Not  what  we  call  a  young  man.  Our  young  men  are  sixteen 
and  sevent^-en.  Mr.  Dunquerquo  is  five-and-twcuty.  Our  men  ol 
five-and-twenty  are  grave  and  full  of  care.  Mr.  Dunquerque  is 
Ught-hearted  and  laughs.     That  is  what  I  like  him  for." 

"  Yes ;  Jack  laughs.    I  should  not  like  to  see  Jack  grave." 

She  spoke  of  him  as  if  he  were  her  own  property.  To  be  sure, 
he  was  her  first  and  principal  friend.  She  could  talk  to  him  as  she 
could  talk  to  no  one  else.  And  she  loved  him  with  the  deep  and 
passionless  love,  as  yet,  of  a  sister. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gilead  Beck,  looking  round  him,  "  England  is  a 
great  country.  Its  young  men  are  not  all  mad  for  dollars ;  they  can 
laugh  and  be  happy ;  and  the  land  is  one  great  garden.  Miss 
Fleming,  that  is  the  happiest  country,  I  guess,  whose  people  the 
longest  keep  their  youth." 

She  only  half  understood  him,  but  she  looked  in  his  face  with 
her  sweet  smile. 

"  It  is  hke  a  dream.  That  I  should  be  walking  here  with  you, 
such  as  you,  in'^this  grand  place — I,  Gilead  P.  Beck.  To  be  with 
you  and  Sir.  Dunqtierque  is  like  getting  back  the  youth  Ij  never 
had :  youth  that  isn't  always  thiukin'  about  the  next  day ;  youth 
that  isn't  always  planniu'  for  the  future  ;  youth  that  has  time  to 
enjoy  the  sunshine,  to  look  into  a  sweet  gell's  eyes  and  fall  in 
love — like  you,  my  pretty,  and  Mr.  Dunquerque — who  saved  my 
life." 

He  added  these  last  words  as  an  after-thought,  and  as  if  he  was 
reminded  of  some  duty  forgotten. 

Phillis  was  silent,  because  his  words  fell  upon  her  heart  and 
made  her  think.  It  was  not  her  youth  that  was  prolonged ;  it  was 
her  childliood.  And  that  was  dropping  from  her  now  hke  the  shell 
of  the  chrysalis.  She  thought  how,  somewhere  in  the  world,  there 
were  peoi)le  born  to  be  unhappy,  and  she  felt  humiliated  when 
^e  was  selfishly  enjoying  what  they  could  not.  Somewhere  in 
the  world — and  where?  Close  to  her,  in  the  cottages  when- 
Mrs.  L'Est  range  had  taken  her. 

For  until  tlien  the  poor,  who  are  always  with  us,  were  not 
unhappy,  to  Phillis,  nor  himgry,  nor  deserving  of  pity  and 
sympathy ;  they  were  only  picturesque. 

They  went  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  after  over-ruling  Gilead 
Beck's  objections  to  attending  divine  service — for  he  said  that  ho 
hadn't  been  to  mcetin'  for  more  than  thirty  ycar.s;  also,  that  he 
bad  not  yet  "got  religion" — and  when  he  stood  in  the  stall  under 
the  banner  of  its  rightful  owner  he  looked  on  from  an  outsider's 
point  of  view. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  ancient  Church  of  England  was  to  him 
a  pageant  and  a  scenic  display.  The  picture,  however,  was  verj 
fine:  the  grand  chajx^l  with  its  splendour  of  ornamentation;  tha 
banners   and    heraldry :    the   surpliced   sweet- voiced    boys ;    the 
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dignified  wliite-robed  clergymen;  the  roll  of  the  organ;  the  sun- 
light throngh  the  painted  glass;  even  the  vonng  subaltem  who 
came  clanking  into  the  chapel  as  the  service  began, — there  was 
nothing,  he  said,  in  America  which  could  be  reckoned  a  patch 
upon  it.  Church  in  Avenue  39,  New  York,  was  painted  and  gilded 
m  imitation  of  the  Alhambra ;  that  was  considered  fine,  but  could 
not  be  compared  with  St.  George's,  "Windsor.  And  the  performance 
of  the  service,  he  said,  was  so  good  as  to  have  merited  a  largej" 
audience. 

Jack  Dunquerque,  I  grieve  to  say,  did  not  attend  to  the  service. 
He  was  standing  beside  Phillis,  and  he  watched  her  with  hungry 
eyes.  For  she  was  looking  before  her  in  a  sort  of  trance.  The 
beauty  of  the  place  intoxicated  her.  She  listened  with  soft  eyes 
and  parted  lips.  All  was  artistic  and  beautiful.  The  chapel  was 
peopled  again  with  mailed  knights ;  the  voices  in  the  anthem  sang 
the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  England ;  the  sunshine  through  tho 
painted  glass  gave  colour  to  the  picture  in  her  brain;  and  when 
the  service  was  over  she  came  out  with  dazed  look,  as  one  who  is 
snatched  too  suddenly  from  a  dream  of  heaven. 

This,  too,  like  everything  else,  was  part  of  her  education.  She 
had  to  learn  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  its  splendours.  She  was 
to  see  the  things  she  had  only  dreamed  of,  but  by  dreaming  had 
wrapi)ed  in  a  cloud  of  coloured  mist. 

When  was  it  to  be  completed,  her  education?  Phillis  waited 
for  that  Coping-stone  for  which  Joseph  Jagenal  was  vainly  search- 
ing. She  laughed  when  she  thought  of  it,  the  mysterious  com- 
pletion of  Abraham  Dyson's  great  fabric.    "WMt  was  it  ? 

She  had  not  long  to  wait. 

"  I  love  her,  Mi-s.  L'Estrange,"  said  Jack  Dunquerque  passion- 
ately, on  the  evening  of  the  last  of  their  expeditions ;  "  I  love  her ! " 

"I  have  seen  it  for  some  time,"  Agatha  replied.  "And  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  before,  but  I  did  not  like  to.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  been  very  wrong  in  encouraging  you  to  come  here  so  often." 

"Who  could  help  loving  her?"  he  cried.  "Tell  me,  Mrs. 
L'Estrange,  you  who  have  knowTi  so  many,  was  there  ever  a  girl 
like  Phillis — so  sweet,  so  fresh,  so  pretty,  and  so  good  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  she  is  all  that  you  say,"  Agatha  acknowledged. 

"  And  will  you  be  my  friend  with  Colquhoun  ?  I  am  going  to 
see  him  to-morrow  about  it,  because  I  cannot  stand  it  any  longer.'^ 

"He  knows  that  you  visit  me;  he  wiU  be  prepared  in  a  way. 
Ajid — Oh,  Mr.  Dimquerque,  why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ?  Phillis 
is  so  young  and  you  are  so  young." 

"  1  am  five  and  twenty,  and  PhilHs  is  nineteen." 

"  Then  Phillis  is  so  inexperienced." 

"  Yes ;  she  is  inexperienced,"  Jack  repeated.  "  And  if  experience 
comes,  she  may  learn  to  love  another  man." 

"  That  is  what  all  the  men  say.  Why,  you  silly  boy,  if  Philhs 
were  to  love  you  first,  do  you  think  a  thousand  men  could  make 
her  give  you  up  ?  " 

"  You  are  right :  but  she  does  not  love  me ;  she  only  likes  me ; 
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she  cJocs  not  know  what  love  means.  That  is  bad  enough  to  think 
of.    But  even  that  isn't  the  worst." 

"  What  more  is  there?  " 

"  I  am  so  horribly,  so  abominably  poor.  My  brother  Isleworth 
is  the  poorest  peer  in  the  kingdom,  and  I  am  about  the  poorest 
younger  son.  And  Colquhoun  will  think  I  am  coming  after 
Phillis's  money." 

"  As  you  are  poor,  it  'will  be  a  great  comfort  for  everybody 
concerned,"  said  Agatha,  with  good  sense,  "  to  think  that,  should 
you  marry  Phillis,  she  has  some  money  to  help  you  with.  Go  and 
Bee  Lawrence  Colquhoun,  Mr.  Dunquerque,  and— and  if  I  can  help 
your  cause,  I  will.    There !    Now  let  us  have  no  more." 

"  They  will  make  a  pretty  pair,"  said  Mr.  Gilead  Beck  presently 
to  Mrs.  L'Estrange. 

"  0  Mr.  Beck,  you  are  all  in  a  plot !  And  perhaps  after  all— 
and  Mr.  Dunquerque  is  so  poor." 

"Is  that  so?"  Mr.  Beck  asked  eagerly.  "Will  the  young 
lady's  guardian  refuse  the  best  man  in  all  the  world  because  he  is 
poor?  Now,  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  there's  only  one  way  out  of  this 
muss,  and  perhaps  you  will  take  that  way  for  me." 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Beck?" 

"I  can't  say  myself  to  Mr.  Dunquerque, '  Wliat  is  mine  is  yours.' 
And  I  can't  say  to  Mr.  Colquhoun — not  with  tlie  dehcacy  that  you 
would  put  into  it — that  Mr.  Dunquerque  shall  have  all  I've  got 
to  make  him  happy.  I  want  you  to  say  that  for  me.  Tell  him 
there  is  no  two  ways  about  it — that  Mr.  Dunquerque  viust  marry 
Miss  Fleming.  Lord,  Lord!  why,  they  are  made  for  each  other! 
Look  at  him  now,  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  leanin'  towards  her,  with  a 
look  half  respectful  and  half  hungry.  And  look  at  her,  with  her 
sweet  innocent  eyes ;  she  doesn't  understand  it,  she  doesn't  know 
what  he's  beatin'  down  with  all  his  might :  the  strong  honest  love 
of  a  man — the  best  thing  he's  got  to  give.  Wait  till  you  give  the 
word,  and  she  feels  his  arms  about  her  waist,  and  his  lips  close 
to  hers.  It's  a  beautiful  thing,  love.  I've  never  been  in  love 
myself,  but  I've  watched  those  that  were;  and  I  venture  to  tell 
you,  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  that  from  tho  Queen  down  to  the  kitchen- 
maid,  there  isn't  a  woman  among  them  all  that  isn't  the  better  for 
being  loved.  And  they  know  it,  too,  all  of  them  except  that 
prettj  creature." 
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CHAPTER  XXS. 

"  Pictoribns  atque  Poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potestaa.'* 

""With  commissions" — Cornelius  Jagenal  spoke  as  if  Gilead  Beck 
was  a  man  of  multitude,  signifying  many,  and  as  if  one  commission 
was  a  thousand — "with  commissions  pouring  in  as  they  should, 
brother  Humphrey " 

"  And  the  great  Epic,  the  masterpiece  of  the  century,  about  to 
be  published  in  the  Grand  Style,  brother  Cornelius,  the  only  style 
which  is  worthy  of  its  merits " 

"  Something  definite  should  be  attempted,  Humphrey ** 

"You  mean,  brother " 

"I  mean,  Humphrey " 

"With  regard  to " 

"  With  regard  to  Phillis  Fleming." 

They  looked  at  each  other  meaningly  and  firmly.  The  little 
table  was  between  them ;  it  was  past  twelve  o'clock ;  akeady  two 
or  three  soda-water  bottles  were  lying  on  it  empty ;  and  the  world 
looked  rosy  to  the  poetic  pair. 

Humphrey  was  the  first  to  speak  after  the  young  lady's  name 
was  mentioned.  He  removed  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  threw  back 
his  head,  stroked  his  long  brown  beard,  and  addressed  the  ceiling. 

"  She  is,"  he  said,  "  she  is  indeed  a  charming  girl.  Her  outlines 
finely  but  firmly  drawn;  her  colouring  delicate,  but  strongly 
accentuated;  the  grouping  to  which  she  lends  herself  always 
difterentiated  artistically;  her  single  attitudes  designed  naturally 
and  with  freedom ;  her  flesh-tints  remarkably  pure  and  sweet ;  her 
draperies  falling  in  artistic  folds;  her  atmosphere  softened  as  by 
the  perfumed  mists  of  morning ;  her  hair  tied  in  the  simple  knot 
which  is  the  admiration  and  despair  of  many  painters ; — you  agree 
with  my  rendering,  brother  Cornelius" — he  turned  his  reflective 
gaze  from  the  ceiling,  and  fixed  his  lustrous  eyes,  perhaps  with 
the  least  little  look  of  triumph,  upon  his  brother — "my  rendering 
of  this  incomparable  Work  ?  " 

He  spoke  of  the  young  lady  as  if  she  were  a  picture.  This  was 
because,  immediately  after  receiving  his  commission,  he  bethought 
him  of  reading  a  little  modern  criticism,  and  so  bought  the  Academy 
for  a  few  weeks.  In  that  clear  bubbling  fount  of  modern  English 
undefiled,  the  Art  criticisms  are  done  with  such  entire  freedom 
from  cant  and  affectation  that  they  are  a  pleasure  to  read;  and 
from  its  pages  every  Prig  is  so  jealously  kept  out,  that  the  paper 
is  as  widely  circulated  and  as  popular  as  Punch ;  thus  Humphrey 
Jagenal  acquired  a  new  jargon  of  Art  criticism,  which  he  developed 
and  made  his  own. 

Cornelius  bad  been  profiting  by  the  same  delightful  and  genial 
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enemy  to  Mutual  Admiration  Societies.  He  was  a  littlo  taken 
aback  for  a  moment  by  the  eloquence  and  fidelity  of  his  brother's 
word-picture,  but  stimulated  to  rivalry.  He  made  answer,  gazing 
into  the  black  and  hollow  depths  of  the  emjjty  fireplace,  and 
Bpeaking  slowly,  as  if  he  enjoyed  his  words  too  much  to  let  them 
Blip  out  too  fast — 

"She  is  all  that  yon  say,  Humphrey.  From  your  standpoint 
nothing  could  be  better.  I  judge  her,  however,  from  my  own 
platform.  I  look  on  her  as  one  of  Nature's  sweetest  poems ;  such 
a  poem  as  defies  the  highest  effort  of  the  greatest  creative  genius ; 
where  the  cadenced  lines  are  sunlit,  and  as  they  ripple  on  make 
music  in  your  soul.  You  are  rapt  with  their  beauty;  you  are 
saddened  with  the  unapproachable  magic  of  their  charm ;  you  feel 
the  deepest  emotions  of  the  heart  awakened  and  beating  in 
responsive  harmony.  And  when,  after  long  and  patient  watching, 
the  Searcher  after  the  Truth  of  Beauty  feels  each  verse  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  within  him,  till  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  own  nature, 
there  arises  before  him,  clad  in  mystic  and  transparent  Coan  robe, 
the  spirit  of  subtle  wisdom,  long  lying  perdu  m  those  magic 
utterances.    She  is  a  lyric;  she  is  a  sonnet;  she  is  an  epigram " 

"  At  least,"  interrupted  Humphrey  unkindly,  cutting  short  his 
brother's  freest  flow,  "  at  least  she  doesn't  carry  a  sting." 

"  Then  let  us  say  an  Idyl " 

"Cornelius,  make  an  Idyl  yourself  for  her,"  Humphrey  inter- 
rupted again,  because  really  his  brother  was  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  a  paltry  verbal  superiority.  "Now  that  we  have 
both  described  her — and  I  am  sure,  brother,"  he  added,  out  of 
the  kindness  of  his  heart,  "  no  description  could  be  more  poetically 
true  than  your  own — it  would  make  even  a  stranger  see  Phillis 
standing  in  a  vision  before  his  eyes.  But  let  us  see  what  had 
better  be  done." 

"We  must  act  at  once,  Humphrey.  We  must  call  upon  her 
at  her  guardian's,  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  at  Twickenham.  Perhaps 
that  lady  docs  not  know  so  many  men  of  genius  as  to  render  the 
accession  of  two  more  to  her  circle  anything  but  a  pleasure  and 
m  honour.  And  as  for  our  next  steps,  they  must  be  guided  by  our 
finesse,  by  our  knowledge  of  the  world,  our  insight  into  a  woman's 
heart,  our — shall  I  say  our  power  of  intrigue,  Humphrey  ?  " 

Then  the  Artist  positively  winked.  It  is  not  a  gesture  to  be 
commended  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  he  did  it.  Then  he 
chuckled  and  wagged  his  head. 

Then  the  Poet  in  his  turn  also  winked,  chuckled,  and  wagged  hio 
head  too. 

"  We  understand  each  other,  Humphrey.    We  always  do." 

"  We  must  make  our  own  opportunity,"  said  the  Artist  thought- 
fully.   "  Not  together,  but  separately." 

"  Surely  separately.    Together  would  never  do." 

"  We  will  go  to  bed  early  to-night,  in  order  to  be  fresh  to- 
morrow. Have  you — did  you — can  you  give  mo  any  of  your  owe 
fixpcricnces  in  this  way,  Cornelius  ?  " 
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The  Poet  shook  his  l)ead. 

"  I  may  liave  been  wooed,"  he  said.  "  Men  of  genins  ar« 
always  run  after.  But  as  I  am  a  bachelor,  you  see  it  is  clear  that  1 
never  proposed." 

Ilumphrey  had  much  the  same  idea  in  his  own  mind,  and 
felt  as  if  the  wind  was  a  little  taken  out  of  his  sails.  This  often 
happens  when  two  sister  craft  cruise  so  very  close  alongside  of  each 
other. 

"  Do  not  let  us  be  nervous,  Humphrey,"  the  elder  brother  went 
on  kindly.  "  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  I  dare  say,  when 
you  come  to  do  it.     Love  finds  out  a  way." 

"  When  I  was  in  Eome "  Humphrey  said,  casting  his  thoughts 

backwards  thirty  years. 

"  When  I  was  in  Heidelberg "  said  Cornelius,  in  the  same 

mood  of  retrospective  meditation. 

"  There  was  a  model— a  young  artist's  model  -  -" 

"  There  was  a  little  country  girl " 

"  With  the  darkest  eyes,  ami  hair  of  a  deep  blue-black,  the  kind 
of  colour  one  seems  only  to  read  of  or  to  see  in  a  picture." 

"  With  blue  eyes  as  limpid  as  the  waters  of  the  Neckar,  and 
light-brown  hair  which  caught  the  sunshine  in  a  way  that  one 
seldom  seems  to  see,  but  which  we  poets  sometimes  sing  of." 
Then  they  both  started  and  looked  at  each  other  gi;iltily. 
"  Cornelius,"  said  Humphrey,  "  I  think  that  Phillis  would  not 
like  these  reminiscences.     We  must  offer  virgin  hearts." 

"  True,  brother,"  said  Cornelius  with  a  sigh,  "  we  must.  Yet 
the  recollection  is  not  unpleasant." 

They  went  to  bed  early,  only  concentrating  into  two  hours  the 
brandy-and-soda  of  four.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  that  neither 
gave  the  other  the  least  hint  of  a  separate  and  individual  preference 
for  Phillis.  They  were  running  together,  as  usual,  in  double  har- 
■  ness,  and  so  far  as  might  be  gathered  from  their  conversation  they 
were  proposing  to  themselves  that  both  should  marry  Phillis. 

They  dressed  with  more  than  usual  care  in  the  morning,  and, 
without  taking  their  customary  walk,  sat  each  in  his  own  room 
till  two  o'clock,  when  Humphrey  sought  Cornehus  in  the  Work- 
shop. 

They  surveyed  each  other  with  admiration.  They  were  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  pair,  and,  save  for  that  Uttle  redness  of  the 
Dose  already  alluded  to,  they  were  more  youthful  than  one 
eould  conceive  possible  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Their  step  was 
elastic ;  their  eyes  were  bright ;  Humphrey's  beard  was  as  brown 
and  silky,  Cornelius's  cheek  as  smooth,  as  twenty  years  before.  Thia 
it  is  to  lead  a  life  unclouded  and  devoted  to  contemplation  of  Art. 
This  it  is  to  have  a  younger  brother,  successful,  and  never  tired  of 
working  for  his  seniors. 

"  We  are  not  nervous,  brother  ?  "  asked  Cornelius,  with  a  little 
hesitation. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Humphrey  sturdily,  "  not  at  all.  Still,  to 
steady  the  system,  perhaps " 
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"Yes,"  said  Cornelius;  "yon  are  quite  right,  brother.    We 

There  was  no  need  of  words.  The  reader  knows  already  what 
was  implied. 

Humphrey  led  the  way  to  the  dmmg-room,  where  he  speedily 
found  a  pint  of  champagne.  With  this  modest  pick-me-up,  which 
no  one  surelv  will  grudge  the  brethren,  they  started  on  their  way. 

"What  we  need,  Cornelius,"  said  Humphrey,  putting  him.=elf 
out=ide  the  last  drop — "  What  we  need.     Not  what  we  wish  for." 

Then  he  straightened  his  back,  smote  his  chest,  stamped  lustily 
with  his  right  foot,  and  looked  like  a  war-horse  before  the  battle. 

Unconscious  of  the  approaching  attack  of  these  two  conquering 
heroes,  Phillis  and  Agatha  L'Estrange  were  sitting  in  the  shade  and 
on  the  grass :  the  elder  lady  with  some  work,  the  younger  doing 
nothing.  It  was  a  special  characteristic  with  her  that  she  could  sit 
for  hours  doing  nothing.  So  the  modem  Arabs,  the  gipsies,  nigger- 
dom  in  general,  and  all  that  large  section  of  humanity  which  has 
never  learned  to  read  and  write,  are  contented  to  fold  their  hands, 
lie  down,  and  think  away  the  golden  hours.  What  they  think 
about,  these  untutored  tribes,  the  Lord  only  knows.  Whether  by 
degrees,  and  as  they  grow  old,  some  faint  intelligence  of  the  divine 
order  sinks  into  thVir  souls,  or  whether  they  become  slowly  en- 
wrapped in  the  beauty  of  the  world,  or  whether  their  thoughts, 
alwavs  turned  in  the  bacon-and-cabbage  direction,  are  wholly 
gross'  and  earthly,!  cannov  tell.  Phillis's  thoughts  were  still  as  the 
thoughts  of  a  child,  hut  as  those  of  a  child  pas.sing  into  woman- 
hood :  partly  selfish,  inasmuch  as  she  consciously  placed  her  own 
individuality,  as  every  child  does,  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
made  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  all  the  minor  stars  revolve 
around  her ;  partly  unselfish,  because  they  hovered  about  the  forms 
of  the  two  or  three  people  she  loved,  and  took  the  shape  of  devising 
means  of  plea'=ing  these  people ;  partly  artistic,  because  the  beauty 
of  the  June  afternoon  cried  aloud  for  admiration,  while  the  sun- 
shine lay  on  the  lawns  and  the  flower-beds,  threw  up  the  light 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  passion-flower  on  the  house-side,  and 
made  darker  shadows  in  the  gables,  while  the  glorious  river  ran 
swiftly  at  her  feet.  The  river  of  which  she  never  tired.  Other 
things  lost  their  novelty,  but  tlie  river  never. 

"  I  wish  Jack  Dunquerque  were  here,"  she  said  at  last 
"  I  wish  so,  too,"  said  Agatha.     "  Why  did  we  not  invite  him, 
PhDlis?" 

Then  they  were  silent  again. 
"  I  wi.sh  Mr.  Ikck  would  call,"  remarked  Phillis. 
"  My  dear,  we  do  nothing  but  wish.     But  here  is  somebody- 
two  voiing  gentlemen.    Who  are  they,  1  wonder  ?  " 
"'O  Agatha,  they  are  the  Twins ! " 

Phillis  sjirang  from  her  seat,  and  ran  to  meet  them  with  a  most 
unafl'ected  i>leasuro. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Cornelius  Jagcnel,"  she  said,  introducing  them  to 
Agatha.    "  The  Poet,  yon  know."    And  here  she  laughed,  bec*ufie 
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Agatha  did  not  know,  and  Cornelius  perked  np  his  head  and  tried 
to  lot.k  unconscious  of  his  fame.  "And  this  is  Mr.  Humplirey,  the 
Artist. '  And  then  she  laughed  again,  because  Humplirey  did 
exactly  the  same  as  Cornelius,  only  with  an  air  of  deprecation,  as 
one  who  would  say,  "  Never  mind  my  fame  for  the  present." 

It  was  embarrassing  for  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  because  she  could  not 
for  her  life  recollect  any  Poet  or  Artist  named  Jagenal.  The  men 
and  their  work  were  alike  unknown  to  her.  And  why  did  Phillis 
laugh  ?    And  what  did  the  pair  before  her  look  so  solemn  about  ? 

They  were  solemn  partly  from  vanity,  which  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  grave  solemnity  we  so  much  admire  in  the  world,  and 
partly  because,  finding  themselves  face  to  face  with  Phillis,  they 
became  suddenly  and  painfully  aware  that  they  had  come  on  a 
delicate  errand.  Cornelius  looked  furtively  at  Humphrey,  and  the 
Artist  glanced  at  the  Poet,  but  neither  found  any  help  from  his 
brother.  Their  courage,  as  evanescent  as  that  of  '^.  Kobert  Acres, 
was  rapidly  oozing  out  at  their  boots. 

Phillis  noted  their  embarrassment,  and  tried  to  put  them  at 
their  ease.  This  was  difficult ;  they  were  so  inordinately  vain,  so 
self-conscious,  so  unused  to  anything  beyond  their  daily  experience, 
that  they  were  as  awkward  as  a  pair  of  fantoccini.  People  who  live 
alone  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  and  talking  about  themselves; 
the  Twins  were  literally  unable  to  think  or  speak  on  any  other 
subject. 

Phillis,  they  saw,  to  begin  with,  was  altered.  Somehow  she 
looked  older.  Certainly  more  formidable.  And  it  was  awkward 
to  feel  that  she  was  taking  them  in  a  manner  under  her  own  pro- 
tection before  a  stranger.  And  why  did  she  laugh?  The  task 
which  they  discussed  with  such  an  airy  confidence  over  the  brandy- 
and-soda  assumed,  in  the  presence  of  the  young  lady  herself,  dimen- 
eions  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  midnight  estimate.  All  these 
■considerations  made  them  feel  and  look  ill  at  ease. 

Also  it  was  vexatious  that  neither  of  the  ladies  turned  the  con- 
versation upon  the  subject  nearest  to  each  man's  heart — his  own 
Work.  On  the  contrary,  Phillis  asked  after  Joseph,  and  sent  him 
an  invitation  to  come  and  see  her ;  Mrs.  L'Estrange  talked  timidly 
about  the  weather,  and  tried  them  on  the  Opera,  on  the  Academy, 
and  on  the  last  volume  of  Browning.  It  was  odd  in  so  great  an 
Artist  as  Humphrey  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  Academy,  and  in 
so  great  a  Poet  as  Cornelius  that  he  had  not  read  any  recent  poetry. 
Then  they  tried  to  talk  about  flowers.  The  two  city-bred  artists 
knew  a  wall-flower  from  a  cabbage  and  a  rose  from  a  sprig  of 
«,sparagus,  and  that  was  all. 

Phillis  would  not  help  either  the  Twins  or  Agatha,  so  that  the 
former  grew  more  helpless  every  moment.  In  fact,  the  girl  was 
staring  at  them,  and  wondering  to  feel  how  differently  she  regarded 
men  and  manners  since  that  first  evening  in  Carnarvon  Square, 
when  they  produced  champagne  in  her  honour,  and  drank  it  all  up 
themselves. 

She  remembered  how  Ehe  had  looked  at  them  with  awe ;  how, 
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after  a  day  or  two,  this  reverence  vanished ;  how  she  fonnd  them  to 
bo  mere  shallow  winil-l>ags  and  humbugs,  and  regarded  them  with 
contempt;  how  slio  made  fun  of  them  with  Jack  Diinquerque;  and 
how  she  drew  their  jiorl  raits. 

And  now — it  was  a  mark  of  her  advanced  education — she  looked 
at  them  with  pity.  They  were  so  defiendent  on  each  otlier  for 
admiration ;  tliey  were  so  childishly  vain  ;  they  were  so  full  of  them- 
selves; and  their  daily  life  of  sleep,  driuk,  and  boastful  pretension 
showed  itself  to  her  experienced  head  as  so  mean  and  sordid  a 
thing. 

She  came  to  the  help  of  the  whole  party,  and  took  the  Twins  for 
a  walk  among  the  flowers,  flattering  them,  asking  how  Work  got  on, 
congratulating  them  on  their  good  looks,  and  generally  making 
things  comfortable  for  them. 

Presently  she  found  herself  on  the  sloping  bank  of  the  river, 
where  she  was  wont  to  sit  with  Jack.  Cornelius  Jagenal  alone  was 
by  her  side.  She  looked  round,  and  saw  Humphrey  standing  before 
Mrs.  L'Estrange,  and  occasionally  glancing  over  his  shoulder.  And 
she  noticed,  then,  a  curiously  nervous  motion  of  her  companion's 
hand ;  also  that  his  cheek  was  twitching  with  some  secret  emotion. 
He  looked  older,  too,  she  thought ;  i)erhaps  that  was  the  bright  sun- 
light, which  brought  out  the  dells  and  valleys  and  the  crow's-feei 
round  his  eyes. 

He  cleared  his  voice  with  an  effort,  and  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak,  but  shut  it  again,  silent. 

"  You  were  going  to  say,  Mr.  Cornelius  ?  " 

"Yes.     Will  you  sit  down,  Miss  Fleming?" 

" He  is  going  to  tell  me  about  the  Upheaving  of  ^fred"  thought 
Phillis.     "  And  how  does  the  Workshop  get  on?"  she  asked. 

"Fairly  well,"  he  rejilied  modestly.  "We  publish  in  the 
autumn.  The  work  is  to  be  brought  out,  you  will  be  glad  to  learn, 
with  all  the  luxury  of  the  best  illustrations,  paper,  print,  and  bind- 
ing that  money  can  procure." 

"  So  that  all  you  want  is  the  poem  itself,"  said  Phillis,  with  a 
mischievous  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  Ye-yes "  he  winced  a  little.    "  As  you  say,  the  Epic  itself 

alone  is  wanting,  and  that  advances  with  mighty  strides.  My  bro- 
ther Humphrey — a  noble  creature  is  Humphrey,  Miss  Fleming " 

She  bowed  and  smiled 

"Is  he  still  hard  at  work?  Always  hard  ut  work?"  She 
laughed  as  she  asked  tlio  (luestion. 

"  His  work  is  crushing  him,  Miss  Fleming — may  I  call  you 
Phillis?  "     He  spoke  very  solemnly — "  His  work  is  crushing  him." 

"Of  course  you  may,  Mr.  Cornelius.  We  are  quite  old  friends. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  your  brother  is  being  crushed." 

"Yesterday,   Phillis — I    feel    to   you   already   like   a    brother," 

Eursued  the  Poet — "  yesterday  I  discovered  the  secret  of  Humphrey's 
fe.     May  I  tell  it  you  ?  " 
"  If  you  plea.se."     She  began  to  lie  a  little  bored.     Also  she 
noticed  that  Agatha  wore  a  look  of  mute  suffering,  as  if  the  Artist 
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was  petting  altoprctlior  too  mnoh  for  her.  "  If  you  please  ;  but  l>e 
quick,  bofiiuse  I  tliiiik  Mrs.  L'Etitraiige  wan*s  me." 

"I  will  tell  you  the  secret  in  a  fow  words.  BIy  brother  Hum. 
phrey  adores  you  with  all  the  simplicity  and  strength  ot  a  noble 
artistic  nature." 

"  Does  he  ?  Yon  mean  ho  likes  me  very  much.  How  good  be 
is!  I  am  very  glad  tc  hear  it,  Mr.  Cornelius,  though  why  it  need 
be  a  secret  I  do  not  know." 

"Then  my  poor  brother — he  is  all  loyalty,  and  brings  you  a 
virgin  heart,"  (0  Cornelius!  and  the  model  with  the  blue-black 
hair!)  "an  unsullied  name,  and  the  bright  prospects  of  requited 
genius — my  brother  may  hope  ? "' 

Phillis  did  not  understand  one  word. 

"Certainly,"  she  said;  "1  am  sure  I  should  like  to  see  him 
hoping." 

"I  will  tell  him,  sister  Phillis,"  said  Cornelius,  nodding  with 
a  sunny  smile.  "  You  have  made  two  men  happy,  and  one  at  least 
grateful." 

His  mission  was  accomplished,  his  task  done.  It  will  hardly 
be  l)elieved  that  this  treacherous  bard,  growing  more  and  more 
nervous  as  he  reflected  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  wedded  life, 
actually  came  to  a  sudden  resolution  to  plead  his  brother's  cause. 
Huni]ihrey  was  the  younger.     Let  him  bear  off  the  winsome  bride. 

"  It  will  be  a  change  in  our  lives,"  he  said.  "  You  will  allow  me 
to  have  my  share  in  his  happiness?" 

Phillis  made  no  reply.  Decidedly  the  Poet  was  gone  distraught 
with  over-much  reatUng  and  thought. 

Cornelius,  smiling,  crowing,  and  laughing,  almost  like  a  child, 
pressed  her  hand  and  left  her,  stepjiing  with  a  youthful  elasticity 
across  the  lawn.  Humphrey,  sitting  beside  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  was 
bewildering  that  good  lady  with  a  dissertation  on  colour  d  pvopos 
of  a  flower  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Agatha  could  not  under- 
stand this  strange  pair,  who  looked  so  youthful  until  you  came  t-o 
see  them  closely,  and  then  they  seemed  to  be  of  any  age  you  pleased 
to  name.  Nor  could  she  understand  their  talk,  which  was  pedantic, 
affected,  and  continually  involved  the  theory  that  the  speaker  was, 
next  to  his  brother,  the  greatest  of  living  men. 

If  it  was  awkward  and  stupid  sittiug  with  Humphrey  on  a 
bench  while  he  discoursed  on  Colour,  it  was  still  more  awkward 
when  the  other  one  appeared  with  a  countenance  wreathed  with 
smiles,  and  sat  on  the  other  side.  Nor  did  there  appear  any  reason 
why  the  one  with  the  beard  should  suddenly  break  off  his  oration, 
turn  very  red  in  the  face,  get  up,  and  walk  slowly  across  the  lawn 
to  take  his  brother's  place.  But  that  is  what  he  did,  and  Corneliua 
took  up  the  running. 

Humphrey  sat  down  beside  Phillis  without  speaking.  She 
noticed  in  him  the  same  characteristics  of  nervousness  as  in  hia 
brother.  Twice  he  attempted  to  speak,  and  twice  his  tongue  clave 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

"  He  is  going  to  tell  me  that  Cornelius  adores  me,"  she  thought 
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It  was  instinct.  That  was  exactly  what  Hnrnphrcy— the  trea- 
cherous Humphrey— hact  determined  on  doing.  Matrimony,  con- 
t<3mi)late'i  at  close  quarters  and  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  so  to 
speak,  lost  all  its  charms.  Ilumplirey  thought  of  the  pkasant  life 
in  Carnarvon  S<]nare,  and  determined,  at  the  very  last  moment^ 
that  if  either  of  tliera  was  to  marry  it  should  not  bo  himself.  Cor- 
nelius was  the  elder.     Let  him  be  married  first. 

"  You  are  peaceful  and  happy  here.  Miss  Fleming— may  I  call 
yourhillis?"' 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Humphrey.  We  are  old  friends,  yon  know. 
And  1  am  very  happy  here."  ,   ,  .    ,     ,  ^ 

"  I  am  glad  "—ho  sighed  heavily—"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
hoar  tliat." 

"Are  you  not  happy,  Mr.  Humphrey?  Why  do  yon  look  so 
gloomy  ?     And  how  is  the  Groat  Picture  getting  on  ?  " 

"  The  '  Birth  of  the  Ilcnaipsnnce,'  is  advancing  rapidly— rapidly,'* 
he  said.  "  It  is  already  bought  by  a  rich  and  generous  patron.  14 
will  occupy  a  canvas  fourteen  feet  long  by  six  high." 

"  If  you  liave  got  the  canvas,  and  the  frame,  and  the  purchaser, 
•11  you  want  now  is  the  Picture." 

"  True,  as  you  say,  the  Picture.  It  is  all  that  I  want.  And 
that  is  striding— literally  striding.  /  am  happy,  dear  Miss  Fleming, 
dear  Phillis,  since  I  may  call  you  by  your  pretty  Christian  name 
It  is  of  my  brother  that  I  think.  It  is  on  his  account  that  I  feel 
unhappy." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him?" 

Slie  tried  very  hard  not  to  laugh,  but  wonld  not  trnst  herself  to 
look  in  his  face.    So  that  he  thought  she  was  modestly  guessing  hia 

"  Ho  is  a  great,  a  noble  fellow.  His  life  is  made  up  of  sacrifices 
and  devoted  to  hard  work.  No  one  works  so  conscientiously  as 
Cornelius.  Now,  at  length,  the  prospect  opens  up,  and  he  will  tako 
immediately  his  true  position  among  English  poets." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  glad  of  it." 

"  Tiiank  you.  Yet  he  is  not  happy.  There  is  a  secret  sorrow  in 
his  life." 

"  Oh,  dear !  "  Phillis  cried  impatiently,  "  do  let  me  know  it,  and 
at  once.     Was  there  ever  such  a  pair  of  devoted  brothers?" 

Humphrey  was  disconcerted  for  the  moment,  but  went  od 
again : 

"A  secret  which  no  one  has  guessed  but  myself." 

"I  know  what  it  is."     She  laughed  and  clapj^cd  her  hands. 

"Has  he  told  you,  Phillis?  The  secret  of  his  life  is  that  my 
brother  Cornelius  is  attached  to  you  with  all  the  devotion  of  his 
grand  poetic  soul." 

"  Why,  that  was  what  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say!" 

"You  knew  it?"  Uumphrey  was  as  solemn  as  an  eight-day 
clock,  while  Phillis's  eyes  danced  with  mirth.  "An-1  you  feci  the 
resiHjuso  of  a  passionate  n^'uro?  Ho  shall  be  your  Petrarch.  You 
ehall  reail  his  very  soul     But  Cornelius  brings  you  a  virgin  heart 
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a  virgin  heart,  Phillis"  (0  Humphrey!  and  after  what  you  know 

about  Gretchen!).    "  May  he  hope  that " 

"Certainly  he  may  hope,  and  so  may  yon.  And  now  we  have 
had  quite  enough  of  devotion  and  secrets  and  great  poetic  soula 
Come,  Mr.  Humphrey." 

She  rose  from  the  grass  and  looked  him  in  the  face,  laughing. 
For  a  moment  the  thought  crossed  the  Artist's  brain  that  he  had 
made  a  mess  of  it  somehow. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  joining  the  other  two,  "  let  us  have  some  tea 
and  be  real." 

Neither  of  them  understood  her  desire  to  be  real,  and  the  Twins 
declined  tea.  That  beverage  they  considered  worthy  only  of  late 
breakfast,  and  to  be  taken  as  a  morning  pick-me-up.  So  they 
departed,  iaking  leave  with  a  multitudinous  smile  and  many  tender 
hand-pressures.  As  they  left  the  garden  together  arm-in-arm  they 
straightened  their  backs,  held  up  their  heads,  and  stuck  out  their 
legs  like  the  Knave  of  Spades.  And  they  looked  so  exactly  like 
a  pair  of  triumphant  cocks  that  Phillis  almost  expected  them  to 
crow. 

"  Au  revoir,"  said  Cornelius,  taking  oflf  his  hat,  with  a  whole 
wreath  of  smiles,  for  a  final  parting  at  the  gate. 

"  Sans  dire  adieu,"  said  Humphrey,  doing  the  same,  with  a  light 
in  his  eyes  which  played  upon  his  beard  like  sunshine. 

"Phillis,  my  dear,"  said  Agatha,  "they  really  are  the  most 
wonderful  pair  1  e       saw." 

"They  are  so  funny,"  said  Phillis,  laughing.     "They  sleep  all 
day,  and  when  they  wake  up  they  pretend  to  have  been  working. 
And  they  sit  up  all  night.     And,  0  Agatha !  each  one  came  to  me 
just  now,  and  told  me  he  had  a  secret  to  impart  to  me." 
"  What  was  that,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  That  the  other  one  adored  me,  and  might  he  hope  ?  " 
"  But,  Phillis,  this  is  beyond  a  joke.    And  actually  here,  before 
tny  very  eyes ! " 

"  I  said  they  might  both  hope.  Though  I  don't  know  what  they 
are  to  hope.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  those  two  lazy  men,  who  never 
do  anything  but  pretend  to  be  exhausted  with  work,  were  only  to 
hope  for  anything  at  all  it  might  wake  them  up  a  little.  And  they 
each  said  that  the  other  would  bring  me  a  virgin  heart,  Agatha 
What  did  they  mean?" 
Agatha  laughed. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it  is  a  most  uncommon  thing  to  find  in  a'man 
of  fifty,  and  I  should  say,  if  it  were  true,  which  I  don't  believe 
that  it  argued  extreme  insensibility.  Such  an  offering  is  desirable 
at  five  and  twenty,  but  very,  very  rare,  my  dear,  at  any  age.  And 
at  their  time  of  hfe  I  should  think  that  it  was  like  an  apple  in  May 
—kept  too  long,  Phillis,  and  tasting  of  the  straw.  Eut  then  you 
don't  understand." 

Phillis  thought  that  a  virgin  heart  might  be  one  of  the  things 
to  l>e  understood  when  the  Coping-stone  was  achieved,  and  asked 
no  more. 
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At  the  !Ricliinond  railway-station  the  l>rothors,  who  had  not 
Bpoken  a  won!  to  each  other  since  leaving  the  houpe.  turned  into 
\he  refreshment-room  by  common  consent  and  without  consulta- 
Hon.  They  had,  as  usual,  a  brandy-and-soda,  and  on  taking  the 
glasses  in  their  hands  they  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

"  Cornelius." 

"  Humphrey." 

"  Sliall  we" — the  Artist  dropped  his  voice,  so  that  the  attendant 
damsel  micrht  not  hear — "shall  we  drink  the  health  and  happiness 
of  Phillis?" 

"  We  will,  Humphrey,"  replied  the  Poet,  with  enthusiasm. 

When  they  got  into  the  train  and  found  themselves  alone  in  the 
carriage  they  dug  each  other  in  the  ribs  once,  with  great  meaning. 

"  She  knows,"  said  the  Poet,  with  a  grin  worthy  of  Mephisto- 
pheles,  "  that  she  has  found  a  virgin  heart. " 

"  She  does,"  said  Humphrey.  "  0  Cornelius,  and  the  little 
Gretchen  and  tlie  milkpails?     Byronic  Rover!" 

"Ah,  Humiihrey,  shall  I  tell  her  of  the  contadina,  the  black- 
eyed  model,  and  the  old  wild  days  in  Rome,  eh  ?     Don  Giovanni !  " 

Then  they  both  laughed,  and  then  they  fell  asleep  in  the  carriage, 
because  it  was  long  past  their  regular  hour  for  the  afternoon  nap, 
and  slept  till  the  guard  took  their  tickets  at  VauxhalL 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honestj, 
And  knows  all  qualities." 

It  was  the  night  of  the  Derby  of  1875.  The  great  race  had  been 
run,  and  the  partizans  of  Galopin  were  triumpliant.  Those  who 
had  set  their  affections  on  other  names  had  finished  their  weeping, 
because  by  this  time  lamentation,  especially  among  those  of  the 
baser  sort,  was  changed  for  a  cheerful  resignation  begotten  of  much 
beer.  The  busy  road  was  deserted,  save  for  the  tramps  who  plcdded 
their  weary  way  homeward;  the  moon,  now  in  its  third  quarter, 
looked  with  sympathetic  eye  ui>on  the  sleeping  forms  which  dotted 
the  silent  downs.  These  lay  strewn  like  unto  the  Iwdies  on  a 
battle-field — they  lay  in  rows,  they  lay  singly;  tliey  were  protected 
from  the  niglit-dews  by  canvas  tents,  or  they  were  exposed  to  the 
moonlight  and  the  wind.  All  day  long  these  jxjople  had  plied  the 
weary  trade  of  amusing  a  mob ;  the  Derby,  when  most  hearts  are 
Oj)en,  is  the  harvest-day  of  those  who  play  instruments,  thoso  whe 
dance,  tho.sc  wlio  tumble,  thoso  who  tell  fortunes.  An^ong  these 
honest  artists  sleei)s  tiio  'prentice  who  is  going  to  rob  the  till  'to  pav 
his  debt  of  honour;  the  seedy  betling-m/^n  in  a  drunken  stujior, 
the  boy  who  has  tramped  all  the  way  from  town  to  pick  up  a 
■ixp«!iice  somehow;    the  rustic  who  loves  a  rao'..;   and  the  shar^v 
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fingered  lad  with  the  restless  eye  and  a  pocketful  of  handkerchiefs. 
The  holiday  is  over,  and  ftw  are  the  heads  which  will  awake  in  the 
morning  clear  and  untroubled  with  regrets,  remorse,  or  hotcoppers. 
It  is  two  in  the  morning,  and  most  of  the  revellers  are  asleep.  A 
few,  still  awake,  are  at  the  Burleigh  Club;  and  among  these  are 
Gilead  Beck,  Ladds,  and  Jack  Dunquerque. 

They  have  been  to  Epsom.  On  the  course  the  two  Englishmen 
seemed,  not  unnaturally,  to  know  a  good  many  men.  Some,  whose 
voices  were,  oddly  enough,  familiar  to  Gilead  Beck,  shook  hands 
with  him  and  laughed.  One  voice — it  belonged  to  a  man  in  a  light 
coat  and  a  white  hat— reminded  him  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  The 
owner  of  the  voice  laughed  cheerfully  when  Beck  told  him  so. 
Another  made  him  mindful  of  John  Iluskin.  And  the  owner  of 
that  voice,  too,  laughed  and  changed  the  subject.  They  were  all 
cheerful,  these  friends  of  Jack  Dimquerque;  they  partook  with 
affability  of  the  luncheon  and  drank  freely  of  the  champagne. 
Also  there  was  a  good  deal  of  quiet  betting.  Jack  Dumjuerque, 
Gilead  Beck  observed,  was  the  least  adventurous.  Betting  and 
gambling  were  luxuries  which  Jack's  income  would  not  allow  him. 
Most  other  things  he  could  share  in,  but  betting  was  beyond  him. 
Gilead  Beck  plunged  and  won.  It  was  a  part  of  his  Luck  that  he 
should  win;  but,  nevertheless,  when  Galopin  -carried  his  owner's 
colours  past  the  winning-post,  Gilead  gave  a  great  shout  of  triumph, 
and  felt  for  once  the  pleasures  of  the  Turf. 

Now  it  was  all  over.  Jack  and  he  were  together  in  the  smoking- 
room,  where  half  a  dozen  lingered.  Ladds  was  somewhere  in  the 
club,  but  not  with  them. 

"  It  was  a  fine  sight,"  said  Gilead  Beck,  on  the  subject  of  the 
race  generally ;  "  a  fine  sight.  In  the  matter  of  crowds  you  beat 
us :  that  I  allow.  And  the  horses  were  good :  that  I  allow,  too. 
But  let  me  show  you  a  trotting-race,  where  the  sweet  little  winner 
goes  his  measured  mile  in  two  minutes  and  a  half.  That  seems  to 
me  better  sport.  But  the  Derby  is  a  fine  race,  and  I  admit  it. 
^Yhen  I  go  back  to  America,"'  he  went  on,  "  I  shall  institute  races 
of  my  own — with  a  great  National  Dunquerque  Cup — and  we  will 
have  an  American  Derby,  with  trotting  thrown  in.  There's  room 
for  both  sports.  What  do  you  think,  Mj.  Dunquerque,  of  having 
sports  from  all  countries  ?  " 

"  Seems  a  bright  idea.  Take  your  bull-fights  from  Spain  ;  youx 
fencing  from  France;  your  racing  from  England — what  will  you 
have  from  Germany  ?  " 

"  Playing  at  soldiers,  I  guess.  They  don't  seem  to  care  for  any 
other  game." 

"And  Ru.s.sia?" 

"  A  great  green  table  with  a  pack  of  cards  and  a  roulette.  "We 
can  get  a  few  Egyptian  bonds  for  the  Greeks  to  exhibit  their 
favourite  game  with.  We  may  import  a  baud  of  brigands  for  the 
Italian  sports.  Imitation  murder  will  represent  Turkish  Delights, 
and  the  performers  shall  camp  in  Central  Park.  It  -wouldn't  be 
bad  fun  to  go  out  at  night  and  hunt  them.     Say,  Mr.  Dunquorquo, 
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well  do  it  A  permanent  Exhibition  of  the  Amnsemects  of  al> 
Nations.  You  pl.all  come  over  if  vou  like,  and  show  them  F.n^jli'^h 
fox-hunting.     Where  is  Captain  Lad<ls?" 

"I  left  him  hoTering  round  the  card-tables.  I  will  bring 
him  up.'' 

Prc^-ntly  Jar^t  returned. 

"  Ladds  is  hard  at  work  at  ecarU  with  a  villainous-looking, 
stranger.  And  I  should  think,  frc^m  the  way  Tommy  is  sticking  at 
it,  that  Tommy  is  dropping  pretty  heariiy." 

"  It's  an  American  he's  playing  with,"  said  one  of  the  other  men 
in  the  room.  "  Don't  know  who  brought  him ;  not  a  member ;  a 
Major  Hamilton  Ruggles — don't  know  what  ferrice."' 

Mr.  Beck  lookc-d  up  quietly,  and  reflected  a  moment.  Then  he 
said  softly  to  Jack — 

"  Mr.  Dunquerque,  I  think  we  can  have  a  little  amusement  out 
of  this.  If  you  were  to  go  now  to  Captain  Ladds,  and  if  you  were 
to  bring  him  up  to  this  same  identical  room  with  Major  ilamihon 
Ruggles,  I  think,  sir, — I  do  thiuk  you  would  see  something 
pleasant"  * 

There  was  a  sweet  and  winning  smile  on  the  face  of  Mr.  Beck 
when  he  spoke  these  words.  Jack  immediately  understood  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  row,  and  went  at  once  on  his  errand,  in- 
order  to  promote  it  to  the  best  of  his  power. 

"  You  know  Major  Eugglcs  ?  "  asked  the  first  speaker. 

"  No,  sir,  no — I  can  hardly  say  that  I  know  Major  Euggles.  But 
I  think  he  knows  me." 

In  ten  minutes  Ladds  and  his  adversary  at  eoarie  came  up- 
stairs. Ladds  wore  the  heavy  impenetrable  look  in  which,  as  in  a 
mask,  he  always  played ;  the  other,  who  had  a  limp  in  one  leg  and 
a  heavy  scar  across  his  face,  came  with  him.  He  was  laagiiing  iA 
a  high-pitched  voice.    After  them  came  Jack. 

At  sight  of  Mr.  Beck,  Major  Rnggk-s  stopped  suddenly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Captain  Ladds,"  he  said.  "  I  find  I  have 
forgotten  my  handkerchleL" 

He  turned  to  go.    But,  Jack,  the  awkward,  was  in  his  way, 

"  Uaudkercliief  sticking  out  of  your  pocket,"  said  Ladds. 

**  So  it  is,  so  it  is ! " 

By  a  sort  of  instinct  the  half-dozen  men  in  the  smoking-room 
eeemed  to  draw  their  chairs  and  to  close  in  together.  There  was 
evidently  something  going  to  hapi>en. 

Mr.  Beck  rose  solemnly — surely  nobody  ever  had  so  grave  a  face 
as  Giiead  P.  Bock — and  advanced  to  Major  Ruggles. 

"  >Ia/jr  Rupgles,"  he  said,  "  I  gave  you  to  understand,  two  daya 
Biro,  that  I  didnt  rememljer  you.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  I 
was  wrong.     I  rememl«er  you  perfectly  welL" 

"  You  used  words,  Mr  Beck,  which " 

"  Ay,  ay — I  know.  You  want  satisfaction.  Major.  You  shaU 
bave  it.  Sit  down  now,  sit  down,  sir.  We  are  all  among  gt-ntlemcD 
here,  anil  this  is  a  happy  meeting  for  buth  of  us.  What  will  yot> 
Wnnk  ? — I  lifcc  vour  i*ariion,  Mr.  Ihuiquerque,  but  I  thought  we 
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were  at  the  Lacghairu    Perhaps  von  woTiId  yoTirself  &sk  Majoi 
Bugeles  what  he  will  put  himself  outside  of?  " 

The  Major,  who  did  not  seem  quite  at  his  ease,  took  a  seltzep- 
and-bracdy  and  a  cicrarette.  Then  he  looked  furtively  at  Gilead 
Beck.  He  understood  what  the  man  was  going  to  say  and  why  he 
was  going  to  say  it, 

"  Satisfaction,  Major  ?  "Wal,  these  gentlemen  shall  be  witnesses. 
Festerday  momin',  as  I  was  walkin'  down  the  steps  of  the  Langham 
Hotel,  this  gentleman,  this  high-toned,  whole-souled  pride  of  th© 
American  army,  met  me  and  offered  his  hand,  '  Hope  you  are  well, 
Mr.  Beck,'  were  his  affable  words.  '  Hope  you  are  quite  weU.  Met 
you  last  at  Delmom"co"s,  dining  with  Boss  Calderon.'  Now,  gentle- 
men, you'll  hardly  beb'eve  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  answered  this 
politeness  by  askin'  the  Major  if  he  had  eyer  heard  of  a  Banco 
Steerer,  and  if  he  knew  the  meanin'  of  a  Eoper.  He  did  not  reply^ 
doubtless  because  he  was  wounded  in  his  feelia's — t'eing  above  ad} 
things  a  man  of  honour  and  the  boast  of  his  native  country.  I  then 
left  him  with  a  Scriptural  reference,  which  pVaps  he's  overhauled 
since,  and  now  understands  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that,  if  I 
was  to  meet  him  goin'  abound  arm-in-arm  with  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  I'd  say  he  was  in  g(>jd  company." 

Here  the  Major  jumped  in  Lis  chair,  and  put  his  right  hand  to 
his  shirt-front 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Beck,  unmoved.  "  I  can  tackle  more'n  one  wili 
cat  at  once,  if  you  mean  fightin',  which  you  do  not.  And  it's  no- 
ose, no  manner  o'  use,  feelin'  in  that  breast-pocket  of  yours,  because 
the  shootin'  irons  in  this  couiitry  are  always  left  at  home.  You  sit 
etni.  Major,  and  tak^  H  quiet.  I'm  goin'  to  be  more  improvin* 
presently." 

"Perhaps,  Beck,"  saia  Jack,  "you  would  explain  what  a  Banco 
Steerer  and  a  Eoper  are." 

"  I  was  comin'  to  that,  sir.  They  air  one  and  the  same  animaL 
The  Eoper  or  the  Banco  Steerer,  gentlemen,  will  find  you  out  the 
morning  after  you  land  in  Chicago  or  Saint  Louis.  He  will  accost 
you — very  friendly,  wonderful  frienldy — when  you  come  out  of  your 
hotel,  by  your  n^e,  and  he  will  remind  you — which  is  most  sur- 
prising, considerin'  you  never  set  eyes  on  his  face  before — how  you 
have  Amed  together'in  Cincinnati,  or  it  may  be  Orleans,  or  perhaps 
Francisco,  because  he  finds  out  where  you  came  from  last.  And 
he  w:ll  shake  hauJs  with  yju ;  an'i  he  wiil  pru{/<jse  a  dnnk ;  ana 
he  wiil  pay  for  that  drink.  And  presently  he  will  take  you  some- 
where else,  among  his  pals,  and  he  will  strip  you  so  clean  that  there 
won't  be  left  the  price  of  a  four-cent  pwiper  to  throw  aroimd  your 
face  and  hide  your  blushes.  In  Lond'jn,  gentlemen,  they  do,  I 
believe,  the  confidence  trick.  Perhafis  Major  Buggies  will  e3q)lai»- 
his  own  method  presently." 

But  Major  Buggies  preserved  silence. 

"  So,  gentlemen,  after  Td  shown  my  familiarity  with  the  Ax  of 
the  Apostles,  I  went  down  town,  thinkin'  how  mighty  clever  I  wa» 
—that's  a  way  of  mine,  gentlemen,  which  generally  takes  me  af-«j 
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I've  made  a  dnmcd  fool  of  myself.  All  of  a  sudden  I  recolloctod 
the  fare  of  !\l;ijor  r.u;_'j^les,  and  wlicre  I'd  seen  hira  last  Yes, 
Major,  you  did  know  me — yon  were  quite  ri^'ht,  and  I  ouirht  to  hava 
kept  Ananias  out  of  the  muss — you  did  kuow  me,  and  I'd  furgotten 
it.  Those  words  of  mine,  Major,  required  explanation,  as  you  said 
just  now." 

"  Satisfuction,  I  said,"  objected  the  Major,  trying  to  recover 
himself  a  little. 

"  Sir,  you  air  a  whole-souled  gentleman ;  and  your  sense  of  honour 
is  as  keen  as  a  quarter-dollar  razor.  Satisfaction  you  sliall  have  ; 
and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  when  I  have  done  with  you,  ask  these 
gentlemen  around  what  an  American  nobleman — one  of  tlie  noble- 
men like  yourself  that  we  do  sometimes  show  the  world — wants 
more,  and  that  more  you  shall  git. 

"  You  did  know  me,  Major  ;  but  you  made  a  little  mistake.     It 
was  not  with  Boss  Caideron  that  you  met  me,  because  1  do  not 
know  Boss  CaUleron ;  nor  was   it   at  Delmonico's.     And  where  it 
was  I  am  about  to  tell  this  company." 
lie  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  is  a  rule  that  strangers  in  your  clubs 
must  be  introduced  by  members.  I  was  introduced  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Dunquerque,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  disgrace  that  introduction. 
May  I  ask  who  introduced  ilajor  Ruggles?" 

Nolx)dy  knew.    In  fact,  he  had  passed  in  with  an  acquaintan 
picked  up  somehow,  and  stayed  there. 

The  Major  tried  again  to  get  away.  "  This  is  fooling,"  he  said. 
"Captain  Ladds,  do  you  wish  me  to  be  insulted?    If  you  do,  sir, 

say  so.     You  will  find  that  an  American  officer " 

"  Silence,  sir !  "  said  Mr.  Beck.  "  An  American  officer !  Say 
that  again,  and  I  will  teach  you  to  respect  the  name  of  an  American 
officer.  I've  l>een  a  private  soldier  myself  in  that  army,"  he  added, 
by  way  of  explanation.  "  Now,  Major  Kuggles,  I  am  going  to  invite 
yon  to  remain  while  I  tell  these  gentlemen  a  little  story — a  very 
little  story — but  it  concerns  you.  And  if  Ca]itain  Ladds  likes 
when  that  story  is  finished,  I  will  apologize  to  you,  and  to  him,  and 
to  all  this  honourable  company." 

"  Let  us  hear  tlie  story,''  saiil  Jack.  "  Nothing  coiild  be  fairer." 
"  Nothing!  "  echoed  the  little  circle  of  listeners. 
Beck  addressed  the  room  in  general,  occasionally  pointing  the 
6nger  of  empliasis  at  the  unfortunate  Slajor.  Ills  victim  showed 
every  sign  of  boilily  discomfort  and  mental  agitation.  First  he 
fidgeted  in  the  chair;  then  he  threw  away  his  cigarette;  then  b« 
folded  his  arms  and  stared  defiantly  at  the  speaker.  Then  he  got 
np  again. 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  yon  and  your  story?  Let  me  go. 
Captain  Ladds,  you  have  my  address.  And  as  for  you,  sir,  you 
shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow." 

"  Sit  do%vn.  Major."  Gilead  Beck  invited  him  to  resume  his 
chair  with  a  sweet  smile.  "  Sit  down.  The  night's  young.  Maybe 
Captain  Ladds  wants  his  revenge." 
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"Not  I,"  said  Ladds.  "Had  enough.  Go  to  bed.  Not  a 
revengefiil  man." 

"  Then,"  said  Gilead  Beck,  his  face  darkening  and  his  manner 
suddenly  changing,  "  I  will  take  yuur  revenge  for  you.  Sit  dovra, 
sir!" 

It  was  an  order  he  gave  this  time,  not  an  invitation,  and  the 
stranger  obeyed  with  an  uneasy  smile. 

"  It  is  not  gambling,  I\Iajor  Ruggles,"  Beck  went  on.  •'  Captain 
Ladds '  revenge  is  going  to  be  of  another  sort,  I  reckon." 

He  drew  close  to  Major  Ruggles,  and  sitting  on  the  table,  placed 
one  foot  on  a  chair  which  was  between  the  stranger  and  the  door. 

"  Delmonico's,  was  it,  where  we  met  last  ?  And  with  Joe 
Calderon — Boss  Calderon  ?  Really,  Major  Ruggles,  I  was  a  great 
fool  not  to  remember  that  at  once.  But  I  always  am  weak  ovgr 
faces,  even  such  a  striking  face  as  yours.  So  we  met  ia.st  when 
you  were  dining  with  Boss  Calderon,  eh  ?  " 

Then  Mr.  Beck  begj.in  his  little  story. 

"Six  years  ago,  gentlemen, — long  before  I  found  my  Butterriy^ 
of  which  you  may  have  heard, — I  ran  up  and  down  the  Great  PaciiiG 
Railway  between  Chicago  and  Francisco  for  close  upon  six  months. 
I  did  not  choose  that  way  of  spendin'  the  golden  hours,  because,  if 
one  had  a  choice  at  all,  a  Pullman's  sleeping-car  on  the  Pacific 
Railway  would  be  just  one  of  the  last  places  you  would  choose  to 
pass  your  life  in.  I  should  class  it,  as  a  permanent  home,  with  a 
first-class  saloon  in  a  Cunard  steamer.  No,  gentlemen,  I  was  on 
board  those  cars  in  an  official  capacity,  I  was  conductor.  It  is 
not  a  proud  position,  not  an  office  which  you  care  to  magnify ;  it 
doesn't  lift  your  chin  in  the  air  and  stick  out  your  toes  like  the 
proud  title  of  Major  does  for  our  friend  squirmin'  in  the  chair  before 
us.  Squu-m  on.  Major ;  but  listen,  because  this  is  interestin'.  On 
those  cars  and  on  that  railway  there  is  a  deal  of  time  to  be  got 
through.  I  am  boimd  to  say  that  time  kind  of  hangs  heavy  on  the 
hands.  You  can't  be  always  outside  smokin';  you  can't  sleep 
more'n  a  certain  time,  because  the  nigger  turns  you  out  and  folds 
up  the  beds ;  and  you  oughtn't  to  drink  more'n  your  proper  whack. 
Also,  you  get  tired  watchin'  the  scenery.  You  may  make  notes  if 
you  like,  but  you  get  tired  o'  that.  And  you  get  mortal  tired  of 
settin'  on  end.  Mostly,  therefore,  you  stand  around  the  conductor, 
and  you  listen  to  his  talk. 

"  But  six  years  ago  the  dulness  of  that  long  journey  was 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  few  sportsmen  like  our  friend  the 
Major  here.  They  were  so  fond  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  they 
were  so  wrapped  up  in  the  pride  of  bein'  American  citizens  and 
ownin'  the  biggest  railway  in  the  world,  that  they  would  travel  all 
the  way  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  stay  there  a  day,  and 
then  travel  all  the  way  back  again.  And  the  most  remarkable 
thing  was,  that  when  they  got  to  New  York  again  they  would  take 
a  through  ticket  all  the  way  back  to  San  Fran.  This  attachment 
to  the  line  pleased  the  company  at  first  It  did  seem  as  if  good 
deeds  was  going  to  meet  their  recompense  at  last,  even  in  this  world^. 
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and  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  gentlemen,  when  it  first  became 
■known,  filled  everybody  with  admiration. —  You  remember,  Major, 
the  very  handsome  remarks  made  by  you  yourself  on  the  New  York 
platform. 

"  Lord,  is  it  six  years  ago  ?  "Why,  it  seems  to  me  but  yesterday. 
Major  Ruggles,  that  I  saw  you  standin'  erect  and  bold — lookin'  hke 
a  senator  in  a  stove-pipe  hat,  store  boots,  and  go-to-meetiu'  coat — ■ 
fihakin'  hands  with  the  chairman.  '  Sir,'  you  said,  with  tears  in 
jour  eyes, '  you  represent  the  advance  of  civilization.  We  air  now 
indeed,  ahead  of  the  hall  creation.  You  have  united  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic.  And,  sir,  by  the  iron  road  the  West  and  the 
East  may  jine  hands  and  defy  the  tyranny  of  Europe.'  Those, 
gentlemen,  were  the  noble  sentiments  of  Major  Hamilton  Ruggles. 
— Did  I  say,  Major,  that  I  would  give  you  satisfaction  ?  Wait  till 
I  have  done,  and  you  shall  bust  with  satisfaction." 

The  Major  did  not  look,  at  all  events,  like  being  satisfied  so  far, 

"One  day  an  ugly  rumour  got  about — you  know  how  rumours 
spread — that  the  Great  Pacific  Railroad  was  a  big  gamblin'  shop. 
The  enthusiastic  travellers  up  and  down  that  line  were  one  mighty 
confederated  gang.  They  were  up  to  every  dodge :  they  travelled 
together,  and  they  travelled  separate;  they  had  dice,  and  those  dice 
were  loaded ;  they  had  cards,  and  those  cards  were  marked ;  they 
played  on  the  square,  but  behind  every  man's  hand  was  a  con- 
federate, and  he  gave  signs,  so  that  the  honest  sportsman  knew  how 
to  play.  And  by  these  simple  contrivances,  gentlemen,  they  always 
won.  So  much  did  they  win,  that  I  have  conducted  a  through 
train  in  which,  when  we  got  to  Chicago,  there  wasn't  a  five-dollar 
piece  left  among  the  lot.  And  all  the  time  strangers  to  each  other. 
The  gang  never,  by  so  much  as  a  wink,  let  out  that  they  had  met 
before.  And  no  one  could  tell  them  from  the  ordinary  passengers. 
But  I  knew ;  and  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Directors  one 
5?-v.  the  result  of  which — Sfajor  Ruggles,  perliajis  you  can  toll  these 
gentlemen  what  was  the  resiUt  of  that  conversation." 

The  man  was  sallow.  His  sharp  eyes  gleamed  with  an  angry 
light  as  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  in  the  hope  of  finding 
an  associate.  There  was  none.  Only  Ladds,  his  late  adversary, 
moved  quietly  round  the  room  and  sat  near  to  Gileatl  Peck,  on  the 
table,  but  nearer  the  door.  The  I\Iajor  saw  this  manceuvro  with  a 
sinking  heart,  because  his  pockets  were  heavy  with  the  proceeds  of 
tlie  evening  game, 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  a  general  order  came  for  all  the  conductors. 
It  was  '  No  play,'  We  were  to  stop  that.  And  another  general 
order  was — an  imperative  order,  IMajor,  so  that  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  bear  malice — 'If  they  won't  leave  off,  chuck  'cm  out,'  That 
was  tlie  order,  Major,  '  Chuck  'em  out.' 

"  It  was  on  the  journey  back  from  San  Francisco  that  the  first 
trouble  began.  You  were  an  ujiright  man  to  look  at  then.  Major; 
you  hadn't  got  the  limp  you've  got  now,  and  you  hadn't  received 
that  nnfort'nato  scar  across  your  handsomo  face.  You  were  a  most 
charmin'  companion  for  a  long  railway  journey,  but  you  had  that 
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aittle  weakness— that  you  would  play.  I  warned  yon  at  the  time. 
I  said,  'Cap'en,  this  must  stop.'  You  ^vere  only  a  Cap'en  then. 
But  you  would  go  on.  '  Cap'en,'  I  said,  '  if  you  will  not  stop,  you 
will  be  chucked  out.'  You  will  acknowledge,  Major,  that  I  gave 
you  fair  warnin'.  You  laughed.  That  was  all  you  did.  You 
laughed  and  you  shufBed  the  cards.  But  the  man  who  was  playing 
with  you  got  up.  lie  saw  reason.  Then  you  drew  out  a  revolyer  ' 
and  used  bad  language.     So  I  made  for  you. 

"Gentlemen,  it  was  not  a  fair  fight.  But  orders  had  to  b© 
observed.  In  half  a  minute  I  had  his  pistol  from  him,  and  in  two 
minutes  more  he  was  flyin'  from  the  end  of  the  train.  We  were 
goin'  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  we  hadn't  time  to  stop  to  see  if  he 
was  likely  to  get  along  somehow.  And  the  last  I  saw  of  Captain 
Euggles— I  beg  your  pardon,  Major— was  his  two  heels  in  the  air 
as  he  left  the  end  of  the  train.  I  s'pose.  Major,  it  was  stoppin'  so 
sudden  gave  you  that  limp  and  ornamented  your  face  with  that 
beautiful  scar.     The  ground  was  gritty,  1  believe  ?  " 

Everybody's  eyes  were  turned  on  the  Major,  whose  face  was 
livid. 

"  Gentlemen,"  Mr.  Beck  continued,  "  that  aerial  flight  of  Captain 
Euggles  improved  the  moral  tone  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  to  a  degree 
that  you  would  hardly  believe.  I  don't  think  there  has  been  a 
single  sportsman  chucked  out  since.— Major  Ruggies,  sir,  you  were 
the  blessed  means,  under  Providence  and  Gilcad  P.  Beck  conjintly, 
of  commencing  a  new  and  moral  era  for  the  Great  Pacific  Railroad. 

"  And  now,  Major,  that  my  little  story  is  told,  may  I  ask  if  you 
air  satisfied?    Because  if  there  is  any  other  satisfaction  in  my 
power  you  shall  have  that  too.    Have  I  done  enough  for  honour, 
gentlemen  all?" 
The  men  laughed. 

"Now  for  a  word  with  me,"  Ladds  began. 

"  Cap'en,"  said  Gilead  Beck,  "  let  me  work  through  this  ccatract, 
if  you  have  no  objection. — Major  Ruggies,  you  will  clear  out  all  your 
pockets." 

The  miserable  man  made  no  reply. 

"  Clear  out  every  one,  and  turn  them  inside  ont,  right  away." 
He  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"  Gentlemen,"  Mr.  Beck  said  calmly,  "  you  will  be  kind  enough 
not  to  interfere." 

He  pulled  a  penknife  out  of  his  pocket  and  laid  it  on  a  chair 
open.  He  then  seized  Major  Euggles  by  the  collar  and  arm.  The 
man  fought  like  a  wild  cat,  but  Beck's  grasp  was  like  a  vice.  It 
seemed  incredible  to  the  bystanders  that  a  man  should  be  so  strong, 
so  active,  and  so  skilled.  He  tossed,  rather  than  laid,  his  victim  on 
the  table,  and  then,  holding  both  his  hands  in  one  grip  of  his  own 
enormous  fist,  he  deliberately  ripped  open  the  Major's  trousers, 
waistcoat,  and  coat  pockets,  and  took  out  the  contents.  When  he 
was  satisfied  that  nothing  more  waa  left  in  them  he  dragged  him  to 
the  ground. 

On  the  table  lay  the  things  which  he  had  taken  possession  of. 
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"  Take  up  those  dice,"  he  said  to  Ladds.     "  Try  them ;  if  they 
are  not  loaded,  I  will  ask  the  Major's  pardon." 
They  were  loaded. 

"  Look  at  those  cards,"  he  went  on.  "  They  are  the  cards  you 
have  iKjen  pliying  with,  when  you  thon;:;ht  you  had  a  new  pack  of 
clul)-cards.  If  they  are  not  maiked,  1  will  aik  the  Major  to  change 
places  with  me." 

They  were  marked. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  may  ask  Captain  LadJa  \fhat 
he  has  lost,  and  invite  him  to  take  it  out  of  that  heap." 
There  was  a  murmur  of  assent. 

"I  lost  twenty  pounds  in  notes  and  gold,"  said  Ladds.  "And 
1  gave  an  I  0  U  for  sixty  more." 

There  were  other  I  0  U's  in  the  heap,  and  more  gold  when 
Ladds  had  recovered  his  own.  The  paper  was  solemnly  torn  up^ 
but  the  coin  restored  to  the  ^lajor,  who  now  stood,  abject,  white, 
and  trembling,  but  with  the  look  of  a  devU  in  his  eyes. 

"Such  men  as  you,  Major,"  said  Gilead  the  Moralist,  " air  the 
curse  of  our  country.  You  see,  gentlemen,  we  travel  about,  we 
make  money  fast ;  we  air  sometimes  a  reckless  lot ;  the  miners  have 
got  pockets  full ;  there's  everything  to  encourage  such  a  crew  as 
Major  Ruggles  belonged  to.  And  when  we  find  them  out,  we  lynch 
them. — Lynch  is  the  word,  isn't  it,  Major  ? — Do  you  want  to  know 
the  end  of  this  man,  gentlemen  ?  I  am  not  much  in  the  prophetic 
line,  but  I  think  I  see  a  crowd  of  men  in  a  miuin'  city,  and  I  see  a 
thick  branch  with  a  rope  over  it.  And  at  the  end  of  that  rope  is 
Major  Euggles's  neck  tightened  in  a  most  unpleasant  and  ungiiitle- 
mauly  manner. — It's  inho.spitable,  but  what  can  you  expect.  Major? 
We  like  play,  but  we  like  playin'  on  the  square.  Now,  Major,  yoa 
may  go.  And  you  may  thank  the  Lord  on  your  knees  before  you 
go  to  sleep  that  this  providential  interference  has  taken  place  in 
London  instead  of  the  States.  For  had  I  told  my  interestin' 
anecdote  at  a  bar  in  any  city  of  the  Western  States,  run  up  you 
would  have  been.  You  may  go.  Major  Ruggles;  and  I  dare  say 
Cap'en  Ladds,  in  consideration  of  the  damage  done  to  those  bright 
and  shinin'  store  clothes  of  yours,  will  forego  the  British  kicking, 
which  I  see  tremblin'  at  the  point  of  his  toes." 

Ladds  did  forego  that  revenge.,  and  the  Major  slunk  away. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

"Nulla  Tere  causa  e?t  in  qu&  non  femina  litem 
Moverit." 

Wheh  Mr.  "Wylie,  the  pamphleteer,  left  Gabriel  Cassilis,  the  latter 
resumed  with  undisturbed  countenance  his  previous  occupation  of 
reading  the  letters  and  telegrams  he  had  laid  aside.  Among  them 
was  one  which  he  took  up  gingerly,  as  if  it  were  a  torpedo. 

"  Pshaw  1 "  he  cried  impatiently,  tossing  it  from  him.  "  Another 
of  those  anonymous  letters.  The  third."  Ee  looked  at  it  with 
disgust,  and  then  half  involuntarily  his  hand  reached  out  and  took 
it  up  again.  "  The  tliird,  and  all  in  the  same  handwriting.  '  I  have 
written  you  two  letters,  and  you  have  taken  no  notice.  This  is  the 
third.  Beware!  Your  wife  was  with  Mr.  Colquhoun  yesterday; 
she  will  be  with  him  again  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Ask  her,  if  you 
dare,  what  is  her  secret  with  him.  Ask  him  what  bold  he  has  over 
her.  Watch  her,  and  caution  her  lest  somuthing  evil  befall  you. — 
Your  well-wisher." 

"I  am  a  fool,"  he  said,  "to  be  disquieted  a1x)ut  an  anonymous 
.slander.  What  does  i^  matter  to  me  ?  As  if  Victoria — she  did 
know  Colquhoun  before  her  marriage — their  names  were  men- 
tioned— I  remember  hearing  that  there  had  been  flirtation — flirta- 
tion !  As  if  Victoria  could  ever  flirt !  She  was  no  frivolous  silly 
girl.  No  one  who  knows  Victoria  could  for  a  moment  suspect — 
suspect !     The  word  is  intolerable.     One  would  say  I  was  jealous." 

He  pushed  forward  his  papers  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
casting  his  thougiits  behind  him  to  the  days  of  his  stiS"  and  formal 
wooing.  He  remembered  how  he  said,  sitting  opposite  to  her  in 
her  cousin's  drawing-room — there  was  no  wandering  by  the  river- 
bank  or  in  pleasant  gardens  on  summer  evenings  for  those  two 
lovers — 

"  You  bring  me  fewer  springs  than  I  can  offer  you,  Victoria  ;  " 
which  was  his  pretty  poetical  way  of  telling  her  that  he  was  nearly 
forty  years  older  than  herself ;  "  but  we  shall  begin  life  with  no 
trammels  of  previous  attachments  on  either  hand." 

He  called  it — and  thought  it — at  sixty-five,  beginning  Life;  and  it 
was  quite  true  that  he  had  never  before  conceived  an  attachment 
tor  any  woman. 

"  No,  Mr.  Cassihs,"  she  replied ;  "  we  are  both  free,  quite  free ; 
gnd  the  disparity  of  age  is  only  a  disadvantage  on  my  side,  which  a 
few  years  will  remedy." 

This  cold  stately  woman  conducting  a  flirtation  before  her 
marriage  ?  This  Juno  among  young  matrons  causing  a  scandal 
after  her  marriage?     It  was  ridiculous. 

He  Siiid  to  himself  that  it  was  ridiculous  so  often,  that  he 
-Sncceeded  at  last  in  persuading  himself  that  it  really  was.  And 
when  he  had  quite  done  that,  he  folded  up  the  anonymous  docti- 
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ment,  docketed  it,  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  numerons  pigeon-holee 
of  his  dusk,  which  was  one  of  those  which  shut  up  completely, 
covering  over  papers,  pigeon-holes,  and  everything. 

Then  he  addressed  himself  again  to  business,  and,  but  for  an 
occasional  twinge  of  uneasiness,  hke  the  first  throb  which  presages 
the  coming  gout,  he  got  through  an  important  day's  work  with  his 
accustomed  ease  and  power. 

The  situation,  as  Lawrence  Colquhoun  told  Victoria,  was  strained. 
There  they  were,  as  he  put  it,  all  three — himself,  for  some  reason  of 
his  own,  put  first ;  the  lady ;  and  Gabriel  Cassilis.  The  last  was 
the  one  who  did  not  know.  There  was  no  reason,  none  in  the  world, 
why  things  should  not  remain  as  they  were,  only  that  the  lady  would 
not  let  sleeping  dangers  sleep,  and  Lawrence  was  too  indolent  to 
resist.  In  other  words,  Victoria  Cassilis,  having  once  succeeded  in 
making  him  visit  her,  spared  no  pains  to  bring  him  constantly  to 
her  house,  and  to  make  it  seem  as  if  he  was  that  innocent  sort  of 
cicisbto  whom  English  society  allows. 

Why  ? 

The  investigation  of  motives  is  a  delicate  thing  at  the  best, 
and  apt  to  lead  the  analyst  into  strange  paths.  It  may  be  dis- 
covered that  the  philanthropist  acts  for  love  of  notoriety ;  that  the 
preacher  does  not  believe  in  the  truths  he  proclaims;  that  the 
■woman  of  self-sacrifice  and  good  works  is  consciously  posing  before 
an  admiring  world.  This  is  disheartening,  because  it  makes  the 
cynic  and  the  worldly-minded  man  to  chuckle  and  chortle  with  an 
open  joy.  St.  Paul,  who  was  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  knew 
this  perfectly  when  ho  proclaimed  the  insufficiency  of  good  works 
It  is  at  all  times  best  to  accept  the  deed,  and  never  ask  the  motive. 
And,  after  all,  good  deeds  are  something  practical.  And  as  for  p 
foolish  or  a  bad  deed,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  an  adequate 
motive  only  becomes  more  complicated  with  its  folly  or  its  villainy. 
Mrs.  Cassilis  had  everything  to  gain  by  keeping  her  old  friend  on 
the  respectful  level  of  a  former  acquaintance;  she  had  everything 
to  lose  by  treating  him  as  a  friend.  And  yet  she  forced  her  friend- 
ship upon  him. 

Kindly  people  who  find  in  the  affairs  of  other  people  sufficient 
occupation  for  themselves,  and  whose  activity  of  intellect  obtains 
a  useful  vent  in  observation  and  comment,  watched  them.  The 
man  was  always  the  same;  indolent,  careless,  unmoved  by  any 
kind  of  passi(m  for  any  other  man's  wife  or  for  any  maid.  That 
was  a  just  conclusion.  Lawrence  Cohiuhoun  was  not  in  love  with 
this  lady.  And  yet  he  sufTered  himself  to  obey  orders;  dropped 
easily  into  the  position;  allowed  himself  to  Ihj  led  by  her  invitations; 
went  where  she  told  him  to  go  ;  and  all  the  time  half  laughed  at 
him.self  and  was  half  angry  to  tliiidc  that  ho  was  thus  enthralled  by 
a  siren  who  charmed  him  not.  To  have  once  loved  a  woman ;  to 
love  her  no  longfr  ;  to  go  about  the  town  behaving  as  if  you  did: 
this,  it  was  evident  to  him,  was  not  a  position  to  he  envied  or 
desired.    Few  false  positions  are.    Perhaps  he  did  not  know  that 
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Mrs.  Grnndy  talked  ;  perhaps  he  was  only  amnsed  when  he  heard 
of  remarks  that  liad  been  made  by  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite;  and 
aitliough  the  brief  sunshine  of  passion  which  he  once  felt  for  this 
woman  was  lon;^  since  past  and  gone,  nipped  in  its  very  bud  by  the 
lady  herself  perhaps,  he  still  hked  her  cold  and  cynical  talk.  Col- 
quhoun  habitually  chose  the  most  pleasant  paths  for  his  lounge 
through  life.  From  eighteen  to  forty  there  had  been  but  one 
disagreeable  episode,  which  he  would  fain  have  forgotten.  Mrs. 
0<i.ssilis  revived  it;  but,  in  her  presence,  the  memory  was  robbed 
somehow  of  half  its  sting. 

Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  remarked  that  though  the  gentleman 
"^^as  languid,  the  lady  was  shaken  out  of  her  habitual  coldness. 
She  was  changed.  What  could  change  her,  asked  the  Baronet, 
but  passion  for  this  old  friend  of  her  youth  ?  Why,  it  was  only 
four  years  since  he  had  followed  her,  after  a  London  season,  down 
to  Scotland,  and  everybody  said  it  would  be  a  match.  Sha  received 
his  attentions  coldly  then,  as  she  received  the  attentions  of  every 
man.     Now  the  tables  were  turned  ;  it  was  the  man  who  was  cold. 

These  social  observers  are  always  right.  But  they  never  rise 
out  of  themselves ;  therefore  their  conclusions  are  generally  wrong. 
Victoria  Cassilis  was  not,  as  they  charitably  thought,  running  after 
Colquhoun  through  the  fancy  of  a  wayward  heart.  Not  at  all.  She 
was  simply  wondering  where  it  had  gone — that  old  power  of  hers, 
by  which  she  once  twisted  him  round  her  finger — and  why  it  was 
gone.  A  woman  cannot  believe  that  she  has  lost  her  power  over 
a  man.  It  is  an  intolerable  thought.  Her  power  is  born  of  her 
beauty  and  her  grace ;  these  may  vanish,  but  the  old  attractiveness 
remains,  she  thinks,  if  only  as  a  tradition.  When  she  is  no  longer 
beautiful  she  loves  to  believe  that  her  lovers  are  fiiithful  still.  Now 
Victoria  Cassilis  remembered  this  man  as  a  lover  and  a  slave;  his 
was  the  only  pleading  she  had  ever  heard  which  could  make  her 
understand  the  meaning  of  man's  passion ;  he  was  the  only  suitor 
whom  a  word  could  make  wretched  or  a  look  happy.  For  he  had 
once  loved  her  with  all  his  power  and  all  his  migiit.  Between  them 
there  was  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  which,  if  any  knowledge  could, 
should  have  crushed  out  and  beaten  down  the  memory  of  this  love. 
She  had  made  it,  by  her  own  act  and  deed,  a  crime  to  remember  it. 
And  vet,  in  spite  of  all,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  that 
the  old  power  was  dead.  She  tried  to  bring  him  again  under  her 
influence.  She  failed,  but  she  succeeded  in  making  liim  come  back 
to  her  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened.  And  then  she  said  to 
herself  that  tliere  must  be  another  woman,  and  she  set  herself  to 
find  out  who  that  woman  was. 

Formerly  many  men  had  hovered — marriageable  men,  excellent 
partis — round  the  cold  and  statuesque  beauty  of  Victoria  Pengelley. 
She  was  an  acknowledged  beauty ;  she  brought  an  atmosphere  ol 
perfect  taste  and  grace  into  a  room  with  her;  men  looked  at  her 
and  wondered ;  foolish  girls,  who  knew  no  V)etter,  envied  her. 
Presently  the  foolish  girls,  who  had  soft  faces  and  eyes  which  could 
melt  in  love  or  sorrow,  envied  her  no  longer,  because  they  got  en- 
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pnpefl  and  mnrried.  And  of  all  the  men  who  came  and  went,  there 
was  hut  one  who  loved  her  so  that  lus  pulse  beat  quicker  ulicii  she 
came;  who  trcmlded  when  he  took  her  hand  ;  whose  nerves  tiiij^ltd 
and  whose  blood  ran  swifter  through  his  veins  wlien  he  asked  her, 
down  in  that  quiet  Scotch  viUage,  with  no  one  to  know  it  but  her 
maid,  to  be  his  wife. 

The  man  was  Lawrence  Colqiihonn.  The  passion  had  been  his. 
Now  love  and  pa.ssion  were  buried  in  the  ashes  of  the  past.  The 
man  was  inipa.ssable,  and  the  woman,  madly  kicking  against  the 
fetters  which  she  had  bound  around  herself,  was  angry  and  jealous. 

It  is  by  some  mistake  of  Nature  that  women  who  cannot  love 
can  yet  be  jealous.  Victoria  Pengelley's  pulse  never  once  moved 
the  faster  for  all  the  impetuosity  of  her  lover.  She  liked  to  watch 
it,  this  curious  yearning  after  her  beauty,  this  eminently  masculine 
weakness,  because  it  was  a  tribute  to  her  power  ;  it  is  always 
pleasant  for  a  woman  to  feel  that  she  is  loved  as  women  are  loved  in 
novels — men's  novels,  not  the  pseudo-passionate  school-girls'  novels, 
or  the  calmly  respi^ctable  feminine  tales  where  the  young  gentlemen 
and  the  young  ladies  are  sui)erior  to  the  instincts  of  common 
humanity.  Victoria  played  with  this  giant  as  an  engineer  will  play 
with  tlie  wheels  of  a  mighty  engine.  She  could  do  what  she  liked 
with  it.  Samson  was  not  more  pliable  to  Delilah ;  and  Delilah  was 
not  more  unresponsive  to  that  guileless  strong  man.  She  soon  got 
tired  of  her  toy,  however.  Scarcely  were  the  morning  and  the 
evening  the  fifth  day,  when  by  pressing  some  unknovsii  spring  she 
smashed  it  altogether. 

Now,  when  it  was  quite  too  late,  when  the  thing  was  utterly 
smashed,  when  she  had  a  hus-band  and  child,  she  was  actually 
trying  to  reconstruct  it.  Some  philosopher,  probing  more  dee[>ly 
than  usual  the  mysteries  of  mankind,  once  discovered  tliat  it  was  at 
all  times  imjiossible  to  know  wiiat  a  woman  wants.  He  laid  that 
down  as  a  gcniTal  axiom,  and  presented  it  as  an  irrefragable  truth 
for  the  universal  use  of  humanity.  One  may  sometimes,  however, 
guess  what  a  woman  does  not  want.  Victoria  Cassilis,  one  may  l>e 
sure,  did  not  want  to  sacrifice  her  honour,  her  social  standing,  or 
her  future.  She  was  not  intending  to  go  off,  for  instance,  with  her 
old  lover,  even  if  he  should  propose  the  step,  which  seemed  unlikely. 
And  yet  she  would  have  likeil  him  to  propose  it,  because  then  slie 
would  have  felt  the  recovery  of  her  power.  Now  her  sex,  as 
Chaucer  and  others  before  him  pointed  out,  love  power  l)eyond  all 
other  earthly  things.  And  the  history  of  queens,  from  Semiramis 
to  Isabella,  shows  what  a  mess  they  always  make  of  it  when  tlu  y  do 
get  power. 

A  rurious  problem.  Given  a  woman,  no  longer  in  the  first  bloom 
of  youth,  married  well,  and  clinging  with  the  instincts  of  her  class 
to  her  n.'putation  antl  social  position.  She  has  everything  tit  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain.  She  cannot  hope  even  for  the  love  of  the  man 
for  whom  she  is  incurring  the  suspicions  of  the  world,  and  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  her  husbantl.  Yet  it  is  true,  in  her  case,  what  the 
race  of  evil-speakers,   liars,  and   slanderers   say   of  her.     She   in 
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mnning  after  Lawrence  Oolquhorm.  He  is  too  much  with  her. 
She  has  given  the  enemy  occasion  to  blaspheme. 

As  for  Colquhoun,  when  he  thought  seriously  over  the  situation, 
he  laughed  when  it  was  a  fine  day,  and  swore  if  it  was  raining. 
The  English  generally  take  a  sombre  view  of  things  because  it  is 
60  constantly  raining.  We  proclaim  our  impotence,  the  lack  ol 
national  spirit,  and  our  poverty,  until  other  nations  actually  begin 
to  l>elieve  us.  But  Colquhoun,  though  he  might  swear,  made  no 
eUcrt  to  release  himself,  when  a  word  would  have  done  it. 

"  You  may  use  harsh  language  to  me,  Lawrence,"  said  Mrs. 
Cassilis — he  never  had  used  harsh  language  to  any  woman — "  you 
may  sneer  at  me,  and  laugh  in  your  cold  ard  cruelly  impassive 
manner.  But  one  thing  i  can  say  for  you,  that  you  understand 
me." 

"  I  have  seen  all  your  moods,  Mrs.  Cassilis,  and  I  have  a  good 
memory.  If  you  will  show  your  husband  that  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  may  be  stormy  sometimes,  he  will  understand  you  a  good 
deal  better.     Get  up  a  little  breeze  for  him." 

"  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  have  a  vulgar  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Cassilis." 

"  A  vulgar  quarrel  ?  Vulgar  ?  Ah,  vulgarity  changes  every  five 
years  or  so.  What  a  pity  that  vulgar  quarrels  were  in  fashion  sir 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Cassilis !  " 

"  Some  men  are  not  worth  losing  your  temper  about." 

"  Thank  you.  I  was,  I  suppose.  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  in- 
deed, to  remind  me  of  it,  as  you  then  did,  in  a  manner  at  once 
forcible  and  not  to  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Cassilis  gets  nothing,  I  sup- 
pose, but  east  wind,  with  a  cloudless  sky  which  has  the  sun  in  it. 
but  only  the  semblance  of  warmth.  I  got  a  good  sou'-wester.  But 
take  care,  take  care,  Mrs.  Cassihs!  You  have  wantonly  thrown 
away  once  what  most  women  would  have  kept — kept,  Mrs.  Cassilis ! 
I  remember  when  I  was  kneeling  at  your  feet  years  ago,  talking  the 
usual  nonsense  about  being  im worthy  of  you.  Rubbish!  1  was 
more  than  worthy  of  you,  Ixjcause  I  could  give  myself  to  you  loyally, 
and  you — you  could  only  pretend !  " 

"  Go  on,  Lawrence.  It  is  something  that  you  regret  the  past, 
and  something  to  see  that  you  can  feel,  after  aU." 

She  stopped  and  laughed  carelessly. 

"  Prick  me,  and  I  sing  out.  That  is  natunal.  But  we  will  have 
no  heroics.  What  I  mean  is,  that  I  am  well  out  of  it ;  and  that 
you,  Victoria  Cassilis,  are — forgive  the  plain  speaking — a  foolish 
Woman." 

"  Lawrence  Colquhoun  has  the  right  to  insult  me  as  he  pleases, 
and  I  must  bear  it." 

It  was  in  her  own  room.  Colquhoun  was  leaning  on  the 
window;  she  was  sitting  on  a  chair  before  him.  She  was  agitated 
and  excited.  He,  save  for  the  brief  moments  when  he  spoke  as  if 
with  emotion,  was  languid  and  calm. 

"  I  have  no  right,"  he  replied,  "  and  you  know  it.  Let  us  finish. 
Mrs.  Cassilis,  keep  what  you  have,  and  be  thankful" 
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"  What  I  have !    What  have  I  ?  " 

"  One  oi  the  best  houses  in  London.  An  excellent  social  posi- 
tion. A  liusband  said  to  be  the  ablest  man  in  the  City.  An  income 
which  gives  you  all  that  a  woman  can  ask  for.  The  confidence 
ttnd  esteem  of  your  husband — and  a  child.  Do  these  things  mean 
nothing  ?  " 

"  My  husband— Oh,  my  husband !  He  is  insufferable  sometimes, 
yhen  I  remember,  Lawrence." 

"  He  is  a  man  who  gives  his  trust  after  a  great  deal  of  doubt  and 
hesitation.     Then  he  gives  it  wholly.     To  take  it  back  would  be  a 
greater  blow,  a  far  greater  blow,  than  it  would  ever  be  to  a  younger 
man — to  such  a  man  as  myself." 
y  ^   "  Gabriel  Cassilis  only  suffers  when  he  loses  money." 

"  That  is  not  the  case.  You  cannot  afford  to  make  another  great 
mistake.  Success  isn't  on  the  cards  after  two  such  blunders,  Mrs. 
Cassilis." 

"  What  do  I  want  with  success  ?    Let  me  have  happiness." 

"  Take  it ;  it  is  at  your  feet,"  said  Lawrence.  "  It  is  in  this 
house.  It  is  the  commonest  secret.  Every  simple  country  woman 
knows  it." 

"  No  one  will  ever  understand  me,"  she  sighed.    "  No  one." 

"  It  is  simply  to  give  up  for  ever  thinking  about  youi'self.  Go 
and  look  after  your  baby,  and  find  hapi)iness  there." 

Why  superior  women  are  always  so  angry  if  thoy  are  asked  to 
look  after  their  babies,  I  cannot  understand.  There  is  no  blinking 
the  fact  that  they  have  them.  The  maternal  instinct  makes  women 
who  cannot  write  or  talk  fine  language  about  the  domestic  affections 
take  to  the  tiny  creatures  with  a  passion  ol  devotion  which  is  the 
loveliest  thing  to  lotjk  upon  in  all  this  earth.  The  femme  incomprise 
alone  feels  no  anguish  if  her  baby  cries,  no  joy  if  he  laughs,  and  flies 
into  a  divine  rage  if  you  remind  her  that  she  is  a  mother. 

"  My  baby  !  "  cried  Victoria,  sjiringing  to  her  feet.  "  You  see  me 
yearning  for  symjiathy,  looking  to  you  as  my  oldest — once  my 
dearest — friend,  for  a  little — only  a  httle — interest  and  jiity,  and  you 
send  me  to  my  baliy  1  The  world  is  all  selfisli  and  cold-hearted,  but 
the  most  selfish  man  in  it  is  Lawrence  Colqulioun  !" 

He  laughed  again.     After  all,  he  had  said  his  say. 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so,  because  it  simjilifies  matters.  Now, 
Mrs.  Cassilis,  wo  have  had  our  little  confidential  talk,  and  I  think, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  it  had  better  be  the  last.  So,  for  a 
time,  we  will  not  meet,  if  you  please.  I  do  take  a  certain  amount 
of  interest  in  you — that  is,  I  am  always  curious  to  see  wliat  hue 
yon  will  take  next.  And  if  you  are  at  all  concerned  to  have  my 
opinion  and  counsel,  it  is  this:  that  you've  got  your  chance ;  and 
if  you  give  that  man  who  loves  you  and  tru.sts  you  any  nnhapjiiiicss 
through  your  folly,  yon  will  be  a  much  more  heaitless  and  wickcil 
woman  than  even  1  have  ever  thought  you.  And,  by  Gad!  I  ought 
to  know." 

lie  left  her.  Jlrs.  Cassilis  heard  his  step  in  the  hall  and  the 
door  close  behind  bun.     Then  she  run  to  the  window,  and  watched 
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fiim  Btrollinsr  in  his  leisurely,  careless  way  down  the  ro&d.  It  made 
her  mad  to  think  that  she  could  not  make  him  unhappy,  and  made 
her  jealous  to  think  that  she  could  no  longer  touch  his  heart.  Not 
in  love  with  him  at  all — she  never  had  been ;  but  jealous  because 
her  old  power  was  gone. 

Jealous?  There  must  be  another  girl.  Doubtless  Phillis 
Fleming.  She  ordered  her  carriage  and  drove  straight  to  Twicken- 
ham. Agatha  was  having  one  of  her  little  garden-parties.  Jack 
Dunquerque  was  there  with  Gilead  Beck.  Also  Captain  Ladds. 
But  Lawrence  Colquhoun  was  not.  She  stayed  an  hour;  she 
ascertained  from  Phillis  that  her  guardian  seldom  came  to  see  her, 
and  went  home  again  in  a  worse  temper  than  before,  because  she 
felt  herself  on  a  wrong  track. 

Tomlinson,  her  maid,  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it  while  she  was 
dressing  her  mistress  for  dinner.  Nothing  went  right,  somehow. 
Tomlinson,  the  hard-featured,  was  long  suffering  and  patient.  She 
made  no  reply  to  the  torrent  which  flowed  from  her  superior's 
angry  lips.  But  when  respite  came  with  the  dinner-bell,  and  hei 
mistress  was  safely  downstairs,  the  maid  sat  down  to  the  table  and 
wrote  a  letter  very  carefully.  This  she  read  and  re-read,  and, 
being  finally  satisfied  with  it,  she  took  it  out  to  the  post  herself. 
After  that,  as  she  would  not  be  wanted  till  midnight  at  least,  she 
took  a  cab  and  went  to  the  Marylebone  Theatre,  where  she  wept 
over  the  distresses  of  a  lady,  ruined  by  the  secret  voice  of  calumny. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  May,  and  the  season  was  at  its  height. 
Mrs.  Cassilis  had  two  or  three  engagements,  but  she  came  home 
early,  and  was  even  sharper  with  the  unfortunate  Tomlinson  than 
before  dinner.  But  Tomlinson  was  very  good,  and  bore  aU  in 
patience.     It  is  Christian  to  endure. 

Next  morning  Gabriel  Cassilis  found  among  his  letters  another 
in  the  same  handwriting  as  that  of  the  three  anonymous  communi- 
cations he  had  already  received. 

He  tore  it  open  with  a  groan. 

"  This  is  the  fourth  letter.  You  wDl  have  to  take  notice  of  my 
communications,  and  to  act  upon  them,  sooner  or  later.  All  this 
morning  Mr.  Colquhoun  was  locked  up  with  your  wife  in  her 
boudoir.  He  came  at  eleven  and  went  away  at  half-past  one.  No 
one  was  admitted.  They  talked  of  many  things — of  their  Scotch 
secret  especially,  and  how  to  hide  it  from  you.  I  shall  keep  you 
informed  of  what  they  do.  At  half-past  two  Mrs.  Cassilis  ordered 
Mie  carriage  and  drove  to  Twickenham.  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  go 
Ais  ward  there,  Miss  Fleming.  So  that  doubtless  she  went  to  mee 
him  again.  In  the  evening  she  came  home  in  a  very  bad  temper, 
because  she  had  failed  to  meet  him.  She  had  hoped  to  see  him 
three  times  at  least  this  very  day.  Surely,  surely  even  your  blind 
ronfidence  cannot  stand  a  continuation  of  this  kind  of  thing.  All 
^he  world  knows  it  except  yourself.  You  may  be  rich  and  generous 
to  her,  but  she  doesn't  love  you.  And  she  doesn't  care  for  hei 
child.  Sne  hasn't  asked  to  see  it  for  three  days — think  of  that! 
There  is  a  pretty  mother  for  you  1    She  ill-treats  her  maid,  who  is 
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A  mnst  faithful,  honext  person,  and  devoted  to  your  ivferestt.  She  i» 
liated  by  every  servant  in  the  house.  Slie  is  a  cold-bearteti,  cruel 
woman.  And  even  if  she  loves  Mr.  Colquhoun,  it  can  only  be 
through  jealousy,  and  Wccauso  she  won't  let  him  marry  anybody 
else,  even  if  he  wanted  to.  But  things  are  coming  to  a  crisis. 
Wait!" 

Mr.  Mowll  came  in  with  a  packet  of  papers,  and  found  hi* 
master  staring  straight  before  him  into  space.  He  sjioke  to  him, 
but  received  no  answer.  Then  he  touched  him  gently  on  the  arm. 
Mr.  Cassilis  started,  and  looked  round  hastily.  His  first  movement 
was  to  lay  his  hand  upon  a  letter  on  the  desk. 

"  What  is  it,  Mowll — what  is  it  ?  I  was  thinking — I  was  tliink- 
ing.     I  am  not  very  well  to-day,  Mowll." 

"  You  have  been  working  too  hard,  sir,"  said  his  secretary. 

"  Yes — yes.  It  is  nothing.  Now,  then,  let  us  look  at  what  yon 
have  brought." 

For  two  hours  Mr.  Cassilis  worked  with  his  'secretary.  He 
had  the  faculty  of  rapid  and  decisive  work.  And  he  had  the  eye 
of  a  hawk.  They  were  two  hours  of  good  work,  and  the  secretary's 
notes  were  voluminous.  Suddenly  the  financier  stop]ied — the 
work  half  done.  It  was  as  i*"  the  machinery  of  a  clock  were  to  go 
wrong  without  warning. 

"  So,"  he  said,  with  an  eflforr,  •'  I  think  we  will  stop  for  to-day. 
Put  all  these  matters  at  work,  Mowll.     I  shall  go  home  and  rest." 

A  thing  he  had  never  dcme  before  in  all  his  life. 

He  went  back  to  his  house.  His  wife  was  at  home  and  alone. 
They  had  luncheon  together,  and  drove  out  in  the  afternoon.  Her 
caXvn.  and  stately  pride  drove  the  jealous  doubts  from  his  troulile<J 
mind  aa  ^hd  Bun  chases  away  \h.e:  Dmt£  of  morning 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

"  An  excellent  play." 

8roH  thinfrs  as  dinners  to  Literature  were  the  relaxations  of  Gilea<J 
Beck's  serious  life.  His  real  business  was  to  fiud  an  olijrtit  worthy 
of  tluit  enormous  income  of  which  he  found  himself  the  trustee. 
The  most  sympathetic  man  of  his  acquaintance,  although  it  was 
ditMcult  to  make  him  repard  any  subject  seriously,  was  Jack  Dun- 
querque,  and  to  him  he  confided  his  anxieties  and  diiBculties. 
"  I  can't  fix  it,"  he  groaned.  "  1  can't  fix  it  anyhow." 
Jack  knew  what  he  meant,  but  waited  for  further  light,  like 
him  who  readeth  an  acrostic. 

"  The  more  I  look  at  that  growin'  pile — there's  enough  now  to 
build  the  White  House  over  again — the  more  I  misdoubt  myself." 
"  Where  have  you  got  it  all  ?  " 

"  In  Government  St(jcks — by  the  help  of  Mr.  Cassilis.  No  more 
of  the  unholy  traffic  in  shares  which  you  buy  to  sell  again.  No, 
sir.  That  means  makin'  the  widow  weep  and  the  minister  swear; 
an'  I  don't  know  which  spectacle  of  those  two  is  the  more 
melancholy  for  a  Christian  man.  All  in  stocks — Government 
Stocks,  safe  and  easy  to  draw  out,  with  the  interest  comin'  in 
regular  as  the  chant  of  the  cucko  >-clock." 
"  Well,  can't  you  let  it  stay  there  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Dunquerque ;  I  can't.  There's  the  voice  of  that 
T)lessed  In.-^eck  in  the  box  there,  night  and  day,  in  my  ears.  And 
it  says,  plain  as  speech  can  make  it,  '  Do  something  with  the 
money.' " 

"  You  have  bought  a  few  pictures." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  begun  the  great  Gilead  P.  Beck  collection. 
And  when  that  is  finished,  1  guess  there'll  l>e  no  collection  on  this 
airth  to  show  a  caniile  to  it.  But  that's  i)crsonal  vanity.  That's 
not  what  the  Golden  Butterfly  wants." 

"Would  he  like  you  to  have  a  yacht?  A  good  deal  may  be 
chucked  over  a  yacht.  That  is,  a  good  deal  for  what  we  English- 
men call  a  rich  man." 

"  When  1  go  home  again  I  mean  to  buiM  a  yacht,  and  sail  her 
over  here  and  race  your  peojile  at  Cowes — all  the  same  as  the 
America,  twenty  years  ago.     But  not  yet." 

"  There  are  a  few  trifles  going  about  which  run  away  with 
money.  Polo,  now.  If  you  j)lay  polo  hard  enough,  you  may  knock 
up  a  pony  every  game  But  I  sappose  that  would  not  be  expensiv*^ 
enough  for  you.  You  couldn't  ride  two  ponies  at  once,  1  suppose^ 
like  a  circus  fellow?" 

"  Selfish  luxury,  Mr.  Dunquerque,"  said  Gilead,  with  an  almost 
prayerful  twang,  "  is  not  the  jihitform  of  the  Golden  Butterfly.  I 
Bbould  like  to  ride  two  ponies  at  once,  but  it's  not  to  be  thought  of. 
And  my  legs  are  too  long  for  any  but  a  Kentucky  pony." 
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"  Is  the  Turf  selfish  luxury,  I  wonder  ?  "  asked  Jack.  "  A  jrood 
deal  of  money  can  be  pot  through  on  the  Turf.  Nothin?;,  of  course, 
compared  with  your  pile ;  but  still,  you  might  make  a  sensible  hola 
in  it  by  judicious  backing." 

Gilead  Beck  was  as  free  from  ostentation,  vanity,  and  the  desire 
to  have  his  ears  tickled  as  any  man.  But  still  he  did  like  to  feel 
that,  liy  the  act  of  Providence,  he  was  scjiarated  from  other  men. 
An  income  of  fifteen  hundred  jwunds  a  day,  which  does  not  depend 
upon  harvests,  or  on  coal,  or  on  iron,  or  anything  to  eat  and  drink, 
but  only  on  the  demand  for  rock-oil,  which  iiicrca.=;es,  as  he  often 
said,  with  the  march  of  civilization,  does  certainly  separate  a  man 
from  his  fellows.  This  feeling  of  divi.sion  saddened  him;  it  im- 
parted something  of  the  greatness  of  soul  which  belongs  even  to  the 
most  unworthy  emperors ;  he  felt  himself  bound  to  do  something 
for  the  good  of  mankind  while  life  and  strength  were  in  him.  And 
it  was  not  unpleasant  to  know  that  others  recognized  the  vastnesa 
of  his  Luck.  Therefore,  when  Jack  Dun(incr<iue  spoko  as  if  the 
Turf  were  a  gulf  which  might  be  filled  up  with  his  fortune,  while 
it  swallowed,  without  growing  sensibly  more  shallow,  all  the  smaller 
fortunes  yearly  shot  into  it  like  the  rubbish  on  the  future  site  of  a 
suburban  villa,  Gilead  Beck  smiled.  Such  recognition  from  this 
young  man  was  doubly  pleasant  to  him  on  account  of  his  unbounded 
affection  for  him.  Jack  Dunquerque  had  saved  his  life.  Jack 
Dun(iuerque  treated  him  as  an  equal  and  a  friend.  Jack  Dun- 
querque wanted  nothing  of  him,  and,  poor  as  ho  was,  would  accept 
nothing  of  him.  Jack  Dunqiieniue  was  the  first,  as  he  was  also  the 
most  favourable,  specimen  lie  had  met  of  the  class  which  may  be 
poor,  but  does  not  seem  to  care  for  more  money ;  the  class  which 
no  longer  works  for  increase  of  fortune. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Gilead.  "  I  do  not  understand  the  Turf.  When 
I  go  home  I  shall  rear  horses  and  improve  the  breed.  Maybe  1 
may  run  a  horse  in  a  trotting-match  at  Saratoga." 

In  the  mornings  this  American,  in  search  of  a  Worthy  Object 
devoted  his  time  to  making  the  round  of  hosj^itals,  London  societies, 
and  charities  of  all  kinds.  He  asked  what  they  did,  and  why  they 
did  it.  lie  made  remarks  which  wore  generally  unpleasant  to  the 
employes  of  the  societies;  he  went  away  v.ithout  olTcring  the 
smallest  donation;  and  he  returned  moodily  to  the  Langhara  Hotel. 

"  The  English,"  he  said,  after  a  fortnight  of  these  in  vest  i^;:at  ions, 
••air  the  most  kind-hearted  people  in  the  hull  world.  We  are 
charitable,  and  I  believe  the  Germans,  when  they  are  not  officers  in 
their  own  army,  are  a  well-disposed  folk.  But  in  America,  when  a 
man  tumbles  down  the  ladder,  ho  falls  hard.  Here  there's  every  con- 
trivance for  niakiu'  him  fall  soft.  A  man  don't  feel  handsome  when 
he's  on  the  broad  of  his  back,  but  it  must  be  a  comfort  for  him  to  feel 
that  his  backl)ono  isn't  broke.  Lord,  Mr.  Dunquerque!  to  look  at 
the  hospitals  and  refuges,  one  would  think  the  hull  Bible  had  got 
nothin'  but  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  that  every  other 
Engli-shman  was  that  misbehaved  l)oy.  I  reckt)n  if  the  young  man 
had  lived  in  London,  he'd  have  gone  home  very  slow— most  as  slow 
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fts  ever  he  conld  travel.  There'd  be  the  hospitals,  comfortable  and 
warm,  wlien  .his  constitootion  had  broke  down  with  too  many 
drinks;  tljore'd  have  been  the  convalescent  home  for  him  to  enjoy 
six  months  of  happy  meditation  by  the  seaside  when  he  was  pickiu' 
up  again  ;  and  when  he  got  well,  would  he  take  to  the  swine-herdin', 
or  would  he  tramp  it  home  to  the  old  man  ?  Not  he,  sir ;  he  would 
go  back  to  the  old  courses  and  become  a  Roper.  Then  more  hospi- 
tals. P'r'aps  when  he'd  got  quite  tired,  and  seen  the  inside  of  a 
State  prison,  and  been  without  his  httle  comforts  for  a  spell,  he'd 
have  gone  home  at  last — ^just  as  I  did,  for  I  was  the  prodigal  son 
without  the  riotous  livin' — and  found  the  old  man  gone,  leaviu'  him 
his  blessin'.  The  elder  one  would  hand  liim  the  blessin'  cheerfully, 
and  stick  to  the  old  man's  farm.  Then  the  poor  broken-down 
sportsman — he'd  tramp  it  back  to  Loudon,  get  into  an  almshouse, 
with  an  allowance  from  a  City  charity,  and  die  hap])y. 

"  There's  another  kind  o'  prodigal,"  Mr.  Beck  v/eut  on,  being  in 
a  mood  for  moralizing.  "  She's  of  the  other  sex.  Formerly  she 
used  to  repent  when  she  thought  of  what  was  before  her.  There's 
a  refuge  before  her  now,  and  kind  women  to  take  her  by  the  hand 
and  cry  over  her.  She  isn't  in  any  hurry  for  the  cryin'  to  begin, 
but  it's  comfortable  to  look  forward  to ;  and  so  she  goes  on  until 
she's  ready.  Twenty  years'  fling,  maybe,  with  nothing  to  do  for  her 
daily  bread ;  and  then  to  start  fair  on  the  same  level  as  the  woman 
who  has  kept  her  self-respect  and  worked. 

"  I  can't  see  my  way  clear,  Mr.  Dunquerqne ;  I  can't.  It 
wouldn't  do  any  kind  of  honour  to  the  Golden  Butterfly  to  lay  out 
all  these  dollars  in  helpiu'  up  them  who  are  bound  to  fall — bound  to 
fall.  There's  only  two  classes  of  people  in  this  world — those  who 
are  goin'  up,  and  those  who  are  goin'  down.  It's  no  use  tryin'  to 
stop  those  who  are  on  their  way  down.  Let  them  go;  let  them 
elide  ;  give  them  a  shove  down,  if  you  hke,  and  all  the  better,  be- 
cause tlioy  will  the  sooner  get  to  the  bottom,  and  then  go  up  again 
till  they  Hud  their  own  level." 

It  was  in  the  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  when  Gilead  Beck  mada 
this  oration.  lie  was  in  his  smaller  room,  wliich  was  lit  only  by  the 
twilight  of  the  May  evening  and  by  the  gas-lamp  in  the  street  below. 
He  walked  up  and  down,  talking  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  silencing  Jack  Dun(iuerque,  who  had  never  thought  seriously 
about  these  or  any  other  things,  by  his  earnestness.  Every  now  and 
then  he  went  to  the  window  and  looked  into  the  street  below. 
The  cabs  rattled  up  and  down,  and  on  the  pavement  the  customary 
sight  of  a  West-end  street  after  dark  perhaps  gave  him  inspiration. 

"  Their  own  level,"  he  repeated  it.  "  Yes,  sir,  there's  a  projx^r 
level  for  evt  ry  one  of  us  somewhere,  if  only  we  can  find  it.  At  the 
lowest  dei)tli  of  all  there's  the  airth  to  be  ploughed,  the  hogs  to  be 
drove,  and  the  corn  to  be  reaped.  I  read  the  other  day,  when  I  wa3 
studying  for  the  great  dinner,  that  formerly,  if  a  man  took  refuge  in 
a  town,  he  might  stay  there  for  a  year  and  a  day.  If  then  he  could 
not  keep  himself,  they  opened  the  gates  and  they  ran  him  out  on  a 
plank ;  same  way  as  I  left  Clearville  City.     Back  to  the  soil  he  went 
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—hack  to  the  plough.    Let  those  wlio  are  going  down  hill  get  dowb 
as  fast  as  they  can,  and  go  back  to  the  soil. 

"  I've  sometimes  thought,"  he  went  on,  "  that  there's  a  kind  of 
work  lower  than  agriculture.  It  is  to  wear  a  black  coat  and  do 
copying.  You  take  a  boy  and  you  make  him  a  machine ;  tell  him 
lo  copy,  that  is  all.  Why,  sir,  the  rustic  who  feeds  the  pigs  is  a 
Solomon  beside  that  poor  critter.  Make  your  poor  helpless  paupers 
into  clerks,  and  make  the  men  who've  got  arms  and  legs  and  no 
brains  into  farm-labourers.  Perhaps  I  shall  build  a  city  and  con- 
duct it  on  those  principles." 

Then  he  stopped  because  he  had  run  himself  down,  and  they 
V>egan  to  talk  of  Phillis. 

But  it  seemed  to  Jack  a  new  and  singular  idea.  The  weak  must 
go  to  the  wall ;  but  they  might  be  helped  to  find  their  level.  He  was 
glad  for  once  that  he  had  that  small  four  hundred  a  year  of  his  own, 
because,  as  he  reflected,  his  own  level  might  be  somewhere  on  the 
stage  where  the  manufacture  by  hand,  say,  of  upper  leathers,  repre- 
sents the  proper  occupation  of  the  class.  A  good  many  other  fellows, 
he  thought,  among  his  own  acquaintance,  might  find  themselves 
accommodated  with  boards  for  the  cobbling  business  near  himself. 
And  he  looked  at  Gilead  Beck  with  increased  admiration  as  a  man 
who  had  struck  all  this,  as  well  as  He,  out  of  his  own  head. 

Jack  Dunquerque  suggested  educational  endowments.  Mr.  Beck 
made  deliberate  inquiries  into  the  endowments  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, with  a  view  of  founding  a  grand  National  American 
University  on  the  old  hnes,  to  be  endowed  in  perpetuity  with  the 
proceeds  of  his  perennial  oil  fountains.  But  there  were  things 
about  these  ancient  seats  of  learning  which  did  not  commend  them- 
selves to  him.  In  his  unscholastic  ignorance  he  asked  wliat  was 
the  good  of  pitting  young  men  against  each  other,  like  the  gladiators 
in  the  arena,  to  fight,  like  them,  with  weapons  of  no  earthly  modern 
use.  And  when  he  was  told  of  fellowships  given  to  men  for  life  a& 
a  prize  for  a  single  battle,  he  laughed  aloud. 

He  went  down  to  Eton.  He  was  mean  enough  to  say  of  tha 
masters  that  they  made  their  incomes  by  overcharging  the  butchers' 
and  the  grocers'  bills,  and  he  said  that  ministers,  as  he  called  them, 
ought  not  to  be  grocers  ;  and  of  the  boys  he  said  that  he  thought  it 
unwholesome  for  them  that  some  should  have  unlimited  pocket- 
money,  and  all  should  have  unlimited  tick.  Also  some  one  told 
him  that  Eton  boys  no  longer  figlit,  because  they  funk  one  another. 
So  that  he  came  home  sorrowful  and  scornful. 

"  In  my  country,"  he  said,  "  we  have  got  no  scholarships,  and  il 
the  young  men  can't  pay  their  professors  they  do  without  them  and 
educate  themselves.  And  in  my  country  the  boys  fight.  Yes,  Mr, 
Dunquerque,  you  bet  they  do  fight." 

It  was  after  an  evening  at  the  Lyceum  that  Gilead  Beck  hit  upon 
the  grand  idea  of  his  life. 

The  idea  struck  liiiu  as  they  walked  homo.  It  fell  upon  him 
like  an  ins))iration,  and  for  the  moment  stunned  him.  lie  was 
silent  until  they  reached  the  hotel.     Then  he  called  a  waiter. 
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"Get  Mr.  Dunqnerqne  a  key,"  he  said.  "He  will  sleep  hero. 
That  means,  Mr.  Dunquc-rque,  that  we  can  talk  all  night  if  yon 
please.     I  want  advice." 

Jack  laughed.     He  always  did  langh. 

"It  is  a  great  privilege,"  he  said,  "advising  Fortnnatns." 

"  It  is  a  great  privilege,  Mr.  Dunquerque,"  returned  Fortunatns, 
*'  having  an  adviser  who  wants  nothing  for  himself.  See  tliat  pile 
of  letters.  Every  one  a  begging-letter,  except  that  blue  one  on  the 
top,  which  is  from  a  clergyman.  He's  a  powerful  generous  man,  sir. 
He  offers  to  conduct  my  charities  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year." 

Mr.  Beck  then  proceeded  to  unfold  the  great  idea  which  had 
•prung  up,  full  grown,  in  his  brain. 

"  That  man,  sir,"  he  said,  meaning  Henry  Irving,  "  is  a  grand 
actor.     And  they  are  using  him  up.     lie  wants  rest. 

"  I  was  an  actor  myself  once,  and  I've  loved  the  boards  ever 
since.  I  was  not  a  great  actor.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  did  not 
Act  like  Mr.  Henry  Irving.  Quite  the  contrary.  Once  I  was  the 
hind  legs  of  an  elephant.  Perhaps  Mr.  Irving  himself,  when  he 
was  a  'prentice,  was  the  fore  legs.  I  was  on  the  boards  for  a 
month,  when  the  company  busted  up.  Most  things  did  bust  up 
that  I  had  to  do  with  in  those  days.  I  was  the  lawyer  in  Flowers  <if 
the  Forest.  I  was  the  demon  with  the  keg  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  Rip 
Van  Winkle.  Once  I  played  Horatio.  That  was  when  the  Mayor 
of  Constantinople  City  inaugurated  his  year  of  otSce  by  playin' 
Hamlet.  He'd  always  been  fond  of  the  stage,  that  Mayor,  but 
through  bein'  in  the  soft-goods  line  never  could  find  time  to  go  on. 
So  when  he  got  the  chance,  bein'  then  a  matter  of  four-and-fitty,  of 
course  he  took  it.  And  he  elected  to  play  Hamlet,  just  to  show  the 
citizens  what  a  whole-souled  Mayor  they'd  got,  and  the  people  in 
general  what  good  play-actin'  meant.  The  corporation  attended  in  a 
body,  and  sat  in  the  front  row  of  what  you  would  call  the  dress 
circle  All  in  store  clothes  and  go-to-meetin'  gloves.  It  was  a 
majestic  and  an  imposing  spectacle.  Behind  them  was  the  fire 
brigade  ia  uniform.  The  citizens  of  Constantinople  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  crowded  out  the  house. 

"  Wal,  sir,  we  began.  Whether  it  was  they  felt  jealons,  or 
whether  they  felt  envious,  that  corporation  laughed.  They  laughed 
At  the  sentinels,  and  they  laughed  at  the  moon.  They  laughed  at 
the  Ghost,  and  they  laughed  at  me — Horatio.  And  then  they 
^aughed  at  Hamlet. 

"  I  watched  the  Mayor  gettin'  gradually  riz.  Any  man's  dander 
would.  Presently  he  rose  to  that  height  that  he  went  straight  to 
the  footlights,  and  stood  there  facin'  his  own  town  council  like 
A  bull  behind  a  gate. 

"  They  left  off  laughing  for  a  minute,  and  then  they  began  again. 
We  air  a  grave  people,  Mr.  Dunqner(|ue,  I  am  told,  and  the  sight  of 
those  town  councillors  all  laugliin'  together  like  so  many  free  niggers 
before  the  war  was  most  too  much  for  any  one. 

"  The  Mayor  made  a  speech  that  wasn't  in  the  play. 
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" '  Ilyar,'  he  said,  lookin'  solemn.  '  You  jest  cether  np  yonr 
traps  anil  fkin  out  of  this.  I've  got  the  say  about  this  house,  and  I 
arn't  a-goin'  to  liave  the  folks  incited  to  make  game  of  their  Mayor. 
So  —you — kin— j  ist — light' 

"  They  hesitated. 

"  The  Mayor  pointed  to  the  back  of  the  theatrOi 

"  '  Git/  he  said  again. 

"  One  of  the  town  councillors  rose  and  spoke. 

"  '^Ir.  Mayor/  he  began,  'or  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark ' 

" '  Wal,  sir/  said  the  Mayor,  '  Didn't  Nero  play  in  his  own 
theaytre  ? ' 

"'  Mr.  Mayor,  or  TTaralet,  or  Nero/  he  went  on,  '  we  came  hero 
on  the  presumption  that  we  were  paying  for  our  places,  and  bound 
to  laugh  if  we  were  amused  at  the  performance.  Now,  sir,  this 
performance  does  amuse  us  considerable.* 

" '  You  may  presump,'  said  the  Mayor,  '  what  yon  dam  please. 
But  git     Git  at  once,  or  I'll  turn  on  the  pumps.' 

"  It  was  the  Ghost  who  came  to  the  front  with  the  hose  in  his 
hands  ready  to  begin. 

"  The  town  council  disappeared  before  he  had  time  to  play  on 
them,  and  we  went  on  with  the  tragedy. 

"  But  it  was  spoiled,  sir,  completely  spoiled.  And  I  have 
never  acted  since  then. 

"  So  you  see,  Mr.  Dunquerque,  I  know  somethin'  alx)ut  actin*. 
'Tisn't  as  if  I  was  a  raw  youngster  starting  a  theatrical  idea  all  at 
once.  I  thonght  of  it  to-m'ght,  wliile  I  saw  a  man  actin'  who  has 
the  real  stuff  ia  him,  and  only  wants  rest.  I  mean  to  try  an  experi- 
ment in  London,  and  if  it  succeeds  I  shall  take  it  to  New  York,  and 
make  the  American  Drama  the  greatest  in  all  the  world." 

"What  will  you  do?" 

"  I  said  to  myself  in  that  theatre :  'We  want  a  place  where  we 
can  have  a  different  piece  acted  every  week ;  we  want  to  give  time 
for  rehearsals  and  for  alteration ;  we  want  to  bring  up  the  level  of 
the  second-rate  actors;  we  want  more  intelligence;  and  we  want 
more  care.'  Now,  Mr.  Dunquerque,  how  would  you  tackle  that 
problem?" 

"I  cannot  s.ay." 

^  Then  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  You  must  have  three  full  companies. 
You  must  give  up  expecting  tl)at  Theatre  to  pay  its  expenses  ;  you 
must  find  a  rit-h  man  to  pay  for  that  Theatre ;  and  he  must  pay  up 
pretty  han.Isom.e." 

"  Lord  de  Mollctcste  took  the  Pioyal  Hemisphere  last  year." 

"  Had  he  three  companies,  sir  ? '' 

"  No ;  he  only  had  one ;  and  that  was  a  bad  ona  Wanted  to 
bring  out  a  new  actress,  and  nolxxly  went  to  see  her.  Cost  him  a 
hundred  pounds  a  week  till  he  shut  it  up." 

"  Well,  we  will  bring  along  new  actresses  too,  but  in  a  different 
fiishion.  They  will  havu  to  work  their  way  up  from  the  lK):tom  of 
the  'adder.  My  The;itre  will  cost  me  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
Landxv.Hl  poundi  a  week,  I  expect.    But  I  am  bound  to  run  it    The 
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idea's  in  my  bead  stropg.  It's  the  thing  to  do.  A  year  or  two  in 
London,  and  then  for  the  States.  We  shall  have  a  Grand  Nation*^ 
Drama,  and  the  lie  shall  pay  for  it." 

He  took  paper  and  pen,  and  began  to  write. 

"Three  companies,  all  complete,  for  tragedy  and  comedy.  I've- 
been  to  every  theatre  in  London,  and  I'm  ready  with  my  list.  Now, 
Mr.  Dunquerque,  you  listen  while  I  write  them  down. 

"  I  say  first  company  ;  not  that  there's  any  better  or  worse,  but 
because  one  must  begin  with  something. 

"  In  the  first  1  will  have  Mr.  Irvmg,  Mr.  Ilenry  Neville,  Sir. 
William  Farren,  Mr.  Toole,  Mr.  Emery,  Miss  Eateman,  and  Miss- 
Nelly  Farren. 

"  In  the  second,  Mr.  George  Eignold — I  saw  him  in  Ilenry  V. 
last  winter  in  the  States — I\Ir.  Hare,  Mr.  Kendal,  Mr.  LioneJ 
Brough,  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  that  clever  little  lady,  Miss  Angelina. 
Claude. 

"  In  the  third  I  will  have  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Charles  Matthews,. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hill,  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,, 
and  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons,  if  you  could  only  get  her. 

"  I  should  ask  IMr.  Alfred  Wigan  to  be  stage-manager  and 
general  director,  and  I  would  give  him  absolute  power. 

"  Every  company  will  play  for  a  week  and  rehearse  for  a- 
fortuight.  The  principal  parts  shall  not  always  be  played  by  the 
best  actors.  And  I  will  not  have  any  piece  run  for  more  than  a 
week  at  a  time." 

"  And  how  do  you  think  your  teams  would  run  together  ?  " 

"Sir,  it  would  be  a  distinction  to  belong  to  that  Theatre.  And 
they  would  be  well  paid.  They  will  run  together  just  for  the  very 
same  reason  as  everybody  runs  together — for  their  own  interest." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Jack,  "  that  you  have  at  last  hit  upon  a  plaa 
for  getting  rid  even  of  your  superfluous  cash." 

"  It  will  cost  a  powerful  lot,  I  believe.  But  Lord,  Mr.  Dun- 
querque! what  better  object  can  there  be  than  to  improve  the 
Stage?  Think  what  it  would  mean.  The  House  properly  managed.- 
no  loafin'  around  behind  the  scenes;  every  actor  doing  his  darn. 
best,  and  taking  time  for  study  and  rehearsal ;  people  comin'  down 
to  a  quiet  evening,  with  the  best  artists  to  entertain  them,  and  the 
best  pieces  to  play.  The  Stage  would  revive,  sir.  We  should  hear 
no  more  about  the  decay  of  the  Drama.  The  Drama  decay  !  That's 
bunkum,  sir.  That's  tlie  invention  of  the  priests  and  the  ministers, 
who  go  about  dowu-cryin'  what  they  can't  have  their  own  finger 
in." 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  your  scheme  will  encourage  authors." 

"I  shall  pay  them  too,  sir.  I  shoiild  say  to  Mr.  Byron:  'Sir, 
yen  air  a  clever  and  a  witty  man.  Go  right  away,  sir.  Sit  down, 
for  a  twelvemonth,  and  do  nothin'  at  all.  Then  write  me  a  play , 
put  your  own  jokes  in  it,  not  old  jokes;  put  your  own  situations  in 
it,  not  old  ones.  Give  me  somethin'  better.'  Then  I  should  say  lo 
Mr.  Gilbert:  '  Your  pieces  have  got  the  real  grit, young  gentleman; 
but  you  write  too  fast.    Go  away  too  for  six  months  and  do  nothin*^ 
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Then  sit  dn\m  for  six  months  more,  and  write  a  piece  that  will  be 
pretty  ami  sweet,  ami  won't  bo  tliin.'  And  there's  more  drama- 
tists l)ehiud — only  give  them  a  chance.  They  sh&ll  have  it  at  my 
House." 

"  And  what  will  the  other  honses  do  ?  " 

"Tlie  other  houses,  sir,  may  po  on  playing;  pieces  for  four  hnn- 
dred  niplits  if  they  like.  I  leave  them  plenty  of  men  to  stump  their 
boards,  and  my  Theatre  won't  hold  more  than  a  eertain  number. 
I  shall  only  take  a  small  house  to  begin  with,  STich  a  house  as  the 
Lyceum,  and  we  shall  pradaally  pet  along.  But  no  profit  can  be 
made  by  such  a  Stage,  and  I  am  ready  to  give  half  my  He  to  keep 
it  goin'.  Of  course,"  he  added,  "  win  n  it  is  a  success  in  Loudon  I 
ehall  carry  it  away,  company  and  all,  to  New  York." 

He  rose  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm. 

"Gilitud  P.  Beck  shall  be  known  for  his  collection  of  pictures. 
He  shall  he  known  for  his  Golden  Butterfly,  and  the  Luck  it  brought 
him.  But  he  shall  be  best  known,  Mr.  Dunquerque,  because  he  will 
be  the  first  man  to  take  the  Stage  out  of  the  mud  of  commercial 
entery)rise,  and  raise  it  to  be  the  f^reat  educator  of  the  people.  He 
shall  be  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Grand  National  American 
Drama.  And  his  bust  shall  be  planted  on  the  top  of  .very  Ameri  'an 
«tage." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

•*Tti  BTirVi  a  canse  who  would  not  give  ?     Wliat  he&rt 
But  leaps  at  puch  a  name  ?  " 

People  of  rank  and  position  are  apt  to  complain  of  begging-letters. 
Sunly  Knglnnd  must  be  a  happy  country  since  its  rich  people 
complain  mostly  of  begging-letters;  for  they  are  so  easily  dropped 
into  tlie  waste-paper  bask(!t.  A  country  squire — any  man  witli  a 
handle  to  his  name  and  a  place  for  a  permanent  addre.«.si — is  the 
natural  prey  and  victim  of  the  beggars.  The  lithographed  letter 
conies  with  every  post,  trying  in  vain  to  look  like  a  written  letter. 
And  though  in  fervid  sentences  it  shows  the  danger  to  your  im- 
mortal soul  if  you  refuse  the  pUailing,  most  men  have  the  courage 
to  resist.  The  fact  i.s  that  the  letter  is  not  a  nuisance  at  all, 
l)ecause  it  is  never  read.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  and  very 
tangiMe  nuisance  is  springing  up.  It  is  that  of  the  people  who  go 
round  and  call.  Sir  Boper  de  ('overley  in  his  sechided  village  is 
free  from  the  women  who  give  you  the  alternative  of  a  day  with 
Moody  and  .Sankey,  or  an  eternity  of  repiuitance;  he  never  sees  the 
j)air  of  Sisters  got  up  like  I'oman  Catholic  nuns,  who  stand  meekl.V 
itefore  you,  arms  crossed,  niutely  refusing  to  go  without  fiveshillin;A 
at  lea-t  for  their  Ritu.ilist  liot-lion.>-(v  But  he  v\lio  lives  in  elnuubers, 
he  who  puts  up  at  a  great  hotel  and  becomes  known,  he  who  haa 
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a  hoTise  in  any  address  from  Chester  Square  to  Notting  Hill,  under- 

Btands  this  trouble. 

In  some  mysterious  way  Gilead  Beck  had  become  kno\m. 
Perhaps  this  was  partly  in  consequence  of  his  habit  of  going  to 
institutions,  charities,  and  the  like,  and  wanting  to  find  out  every- 
thing. In  some  vague  and  misty  way  it  became  known  that  there 
was  at  the  Langham  Hotel  an  American  named  Gilead  P.  Beck, 
who  was  asking  questions  philanthropically.  Then  all  the  people 
who  live  on  philanthropists,  with  all  those  who  work  for  their 
pleasure  among  philanthropists,  began  to  tackle  Gilead  P.  Beck. 
Letters  came  in  the  morning,  which  he  read  but  did  not  answer. 
Circulars  were  sent  to  him,  of  which  he  perhaps  made  a  note. 
Telegrams  were  even  delivered  to  him — people  somehow  must  read 
telegrams — asking  him  for  money.  Those  wonderful  people  who 
address  the  Affluent  in  the  Times  and  ask  for  300^.  on  the  security 
of  an  honest  man's  word ;  those  unhappy  ladies  whose  father  was 
a  gentleman  and  an  officer,  on  the  strength  of  which  fact  they  ask 
the  Benevolent  to  help  them  in  their  undeserved  distress,  poor 
things;  those  disinterested  advertisers  who  want  a  few  hundreds, 
and  who  will  give  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  security  of  a  splendid  piano, 
a  small  gallery  of  undoubted  pictures,  and  some  unique  china; 
those  tradesmen  who  try  to  stave  off  bankruptcy  by  asking  the 
world  generally  for  a  loan  on  the  strength  of  a  simple  reference 
to  the  clergyman  of  St.  Tinpot,  Hammersmith ;  those  artful  dodgers, 
Mr.  Ally  Sloper  and  his  friends,  when  they  have  devised  a  new 
and  ingenious  method  of  screwing  money  out  of  the  rich, — all  these 
people  got  hold  of  our  Gilead,  and  pelted  him  with  letters.  Did 
they  know,  the  ingenious  and  the  needy,  how  the  business  is  over- 
done, they  would  change  their  tactics  and  go  round  calling. 

It  requires  a  front  of  brass,  entire  absence  of  self-respect,  and 
an  epidermis  like  that  of  the  rhinoceros  for  toughness,  to  under- 
take this  work.  Yet  ladies  do  it.  You  want  a  temperament  off 
which  insults,  gibes,  sneers,  and  blank  refusals  fall  like  water  off 
a  nasturtium-leaf  to  go  the  begging-round.  Yet  women  do  it. 
They  do  it  not  only  for  themselves,  but  also  for  their  cause.  From 
Ritualism  down  to  Atheism,  from  the  fashionable  enthusiasm  to  the 
nihilism  which  the  British  workman  is  being  taught  to  regard  as 
the  hidden  knowledge,  there  are  women  who  will  brave  anything, 
dare  anything,  say  anything,  and  endure  anything.  They  love 
to  be  martyred,  so  long  especially  as  it  does  not  hurt;  they  are 
angry  with  the  lukewarm  zeal  of  their  male  supporters,  forgetting 
that  a  man  sees  the  two  sides  of  a  question,  while  a  woman  never 
sees  more  than  one;  they  mistake  notoriety  for  fame,  and  contempt 
for  jealous  admiration. 

And  here,  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  was  a  man  who  seemed 
simply  born  for  the  Polite  Beggar.  A  man  restless  because  he 
covdd  not  part  with  his  money.  Not  seeking  profitable  investments, 
not  asking  for  ten  and  twenty  per  cent. ;  but  anxious  to  use  his 
money  for  the  best  purposes :  a  man  who  was  a  philanthropist  in 
the  abstract,  who  considered  himself  the  trustee  of  a  gigantic  gift 
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to  the  hniEan  race,  and  was  desirous  of  exercising  that  tmst  to  the 
Lest  advantage. 

In  Loudon ;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  city,  thousands 
of  people  not  only  representing  their  individual  distresses  or  their 
society's  wants,  bnt  also  plans,  schemes,  and  ideas  for  the  pro- 
motion of  civilization  in  the  abstract.  Do  we  not  all  know  the 
projectors  ?  I  myself  know  at  this  moment  six  men  who  want  each 
to  establish  a  daily  paper ;  at  least  a  dozen  who  would  like  a  weekly ; 
fifty  who  see  a  way,  by  the  fonnation  of  a  new  society,  to  check 
immorality,  kill  infidelity  once  for  all,  make  men  sober  and  women 
clean,  prevent  strikes  and  destroy  Republicanism.  There  is  one 
man  who  would  "save"  the  Church  of  England  by  estabhshing 
a  preaching  order ;  one  who  knows  how  to  restore  England  to  her 
place  among  the  nations  without  a  single  additional  soldier;  one 
who  burns  to  abolish  bishops'  aprons,  and  would  make  it  penal  to 
preach  in  a  black  gown.  The  land  teems  with  idea'd  men.  They 
yearn,  pray,  and  sigh  daily  for  the  capitalist,  who  will  reduce  their 
idea  to  practice. 

And  besides  the  projectors,  there  are  the  inventors.  I  once 
knew  a  man  who  claimed  to  have  invented  a  means  for  embarking 
and  setting  down  passengers  and  goods  on  a  railway  without 
stopping  the  trains.  Think  of  the  convenience.  Why  no  railways 
have  taken  up  the  invention,  I  cannot  explain.  Then  there  are 
men  who  have  inventions  which  will  reform  the  whole  system 
of  domestic  appliances ;  there  are  others  who  are  prepared  on  en- 
couragement to  reform  the  whole  conduct  of  life  by  new  inventions. 
There  are  men  by  thousands  brooding  over  experiments  which  they 
hiave  not  money  to  carry  out ;  there  are  men  longing  to  carry  on 
experiments  whose  previous  failure  they  can  now  account  for.  All 
these  men  are  looking  for  a  capitalist  as  for  a  Messiah.  Had  they 
known— had  they  but  dimly  suspected— that  such  a  capitalist  was 
in  June  of  last  year  stajnng  at  the  Langham  Hotel,  they  would  have 
sought  that  hotel  with  one  consent,  and  besieged  its  portals.  The 
world  in  general  did  not  know  Mr.  Beck's  resources.  But  they 
were  beginning  to  find  him  out.  The  voice  of  rumour  was  spread- 
ing abroad  iiis  reputation.  And  the  people  wrote  letters,  sent 
circulars,  and  called. 

"  Twenty-three  of  them  came  yesterday  morning,"  Gilead  Beck 
complained  to  Jack  Dunqnerqne.  "  Three-ainl-tweuty,  and  all  with 
a  tale  to  tell.  No,  sir," — his  voice  rose  in  indignation — "  I  did  not 
give  one  of  them  so  much  as  a  quarter-dollar.  Tlie  Luck  of  the 
Golden  Butterfly  is  not  to  be  squandered  among  the  well-dressed 
K'ggars  of  Great  Britain.  Three-and-twenty,  counting  one  little 
Ixjy,  who  came  by  himself.  His  mother  was  a  widow,  he  said,  and 
he  sat  on  the  chair  and  snifTfd.  And  they  all  wanted  money. 
There  was  one  man  in  a  white  chokir  who  had  found  out  a  new 
channel  for  doing  good— and  one  man  who  wi.^hed  to  recommend 
a  li.^t  of  orphans.  Tlie  rest  were  women.  And  talk?  There's  no 
name  for  it.     With  little  books,  and  pencils,  and  bundles  of  tracks." 

While  he  spoke  there  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 
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"There's  another  of  them,"  he  groaned.  "Stand  by  me,  Mr. 
Dtmqtierque.  See  me  through  with  it.  Come  in,  come  in !  Good 
Lord ! "  he  whispered,  "  a  brace  this  time.  Will  you  tackle  the 
young  one,  Mr.  Dunquerque  ?  " 

A  pair  of  ladies.  One  of  them  a  lady  tall  and  thin,  stern  of 
aspect,  sharp  of  feature,  eager  of  expression.  She  wore  spectacles ; 
she  was  apparently  careless  of  her  dress,  which  was  of  black  silk 
a  little  rusty.  With  her  was  a  girl  of  about  eighteen,  perhaps  her 
daughter,  perhaps  her  niece;  a  girl  of  rather  sharp  but  pretty 
features,  marked  by  a  look  of  determination,  as  if  she  meant  to  see 
the  bottom  of  this  business,  or  know  the  reason  why. 

"You  are  Mr.  Beck,  sir?"  the  elder  lady  began. 

"  I  am  Gilead  P.  Beck,  madam,"  he  replied. 

He  was  st..nding  before  the  fireplace,  with  his  long  hands  thrust 
into  his  pockets,  one  foot  on  an  adjacent  chair,  and  his  head  thrown 
a  Uttle  back — defiantly. 

"  You  have  received  two  letters  from  me,  Mr.  Beck,  written  by 
my  own  hand,  and — how  many  circulars,  child  ?  " 

"  Twenty,"  said  the  girl. 

"And  1  have  had  no  answer.  I  am  come  for  your  answer, 
Mr.  Beck.  W^e  will  sit  down,  if  you  please,  while  you  consider 
your  answer." 

Mr.  Beck  took  up  a  waste-paper  basket  which  stood  at  his  feet, 
and  tossed  out  the  whole  contents  upon  the  table. 

"  Those  are  the  letters  of  yesterday  and  to-day,"  he  said.  "  What 
was  yours,  madam?    Was  it  a  letter  asking  for  money  ?  " 

"  It  was." 

"Yesterday  there  were  seventy-four  letters  asking  for  money. 
To-day  there  are  only  fifty-two.  May  I  ask,  madam,  if  you  air  the 
widow  who  wants  money  to  run  a  mangle  ?  " 

"  Sir,  I  am  unmarried.     A  mangle !  " 

He  dug  his  hand  into  the  pile,  and  took  out  one  at  random. 

"  You  air,  perhaps,  the  young  lady  who  writes  to  know  if  I  w6nt 
a  housekeeper,  and  encloses  her  carte-de-visite?  No;  that  won't  do. 
Is  it  possible  you  are  the  daughter  of  the  Confederate  general  who 
lost  his  hfe  in  the  cause  ?  " 

"  Eeally,  sir ! " 

"  Then,  madam,  we  come  to  the  lady  who  " — here  he  read  from 
another  letter — "  who  was  once  a  governess,  and  now  is  reduced  to 
sell  her  last  remaining  garments." 

"  Sir ! " 

There  was  a  withering  scorn  on  the  lady's  lips. 

"  I  represent  a  Cause,  Mr.  Beck.  I  am  not  a  beggar  for  myself. 
My  cause  is  the  sacred  one  of  Womanhood.  You,  sir,  in  your  free 
and  happy  Republic " 

Mr.  Beck  bowed. 

"  Have  seen  woman  partially  restored  to  her  proper  place — on  a 
level  with  man." 

"  A  higher  level,"  murmured  the  girl,  who  had  far-off  eyes  and 
1  sweet  voice     "  The  higher  level  reached  by  the  purer  heart." 
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"  Only  partially  restored  at  present.  But  the  pood  work  goes 
on.  Ilcro  we  are  only  beginning.  Mr.  Beck,  the  CatUie  wants  help 
—your  help." 

He  Raid  nothing  and  she  went  on. 

"  We  want  our  riirhts;  we  want  suffrage ;  we  want  to  be  elected 
for  the  Ilousesof  Parliament;  we  insist  on  equality  in  following  the 
professions  and  in  enjoying  the  endowments  of  Education.  We 
shall  prove  that  we  are  no  whit  inferior  to  men.  We  want  no 
privileges.     Let  us  stand  by  ourselves." 

"Wal,  madam,  their  air  helpers  who  shove  up,  and  I  guess 
their  air  helpers  who  shove  down." 

She  did  not  understand  him,  and  went  on  with  increasing 
volubility. 

"  The  subjection  of  the  Sex  is  the  most  monstrous  injustice  of 
all  those  which  blot  the  fair  fame  of  manhood.  What  is  there  in 
man's  physical  strength  that  he  should  use  it  to  lord  over  the 
weaker  half  of  humanity  ?  Why  has  not  our  sex  produced  a  Shake- 
speare ?  " 

"  It  has,  madam,"  said  ]\Ir.  Beck  gravely.  "  It  has  produced  all 
our  greatest  men." 

She  was  staggered. 

"  Your  answer,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Beck.* 

"  I  have  no  answer,  madam." 

"  I  have  written  you  two  letters,  and  sent  you  twenty  circulars, 
urging  upon  you  the  claims  of  the  Woman's  Rights  Association.  1 
have  the  right  to  ask  for  a  reply.  I  expect  one.  You  will  be  kind 
enough,  sir,  to  give  categorically  your  answer  to  the  several  heads. 
This  you  will  do  of  your  courtesy  to  a  lady.  We  can  wait  here 
while  you  write  it.  1  shall  probably,  I  ought  to  tell  you,  publish 
it." 

"  We  can  wait,"  said  the  young  lady. 

They  sat  with  folded  hands  in  silence. 

Mr.  Beck  shifted  his  foot  from  the  chair  to  the  carpet.  Then  he 
took  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets  and  stroked  his  chin.  Then  he 
gazed  at  the  ladies  steadily. 

Jack  Uunquerquo  sat  in  the  background,  and  rendered  no  help 
whatever. 

"  Did  you  ever,  ladies,"  asked  Mr.  Beck,  after  a  few  moments  of 
reflection,  "  lifsar  of  Paul  Deroon  of  Memphis  ?  lie  was  the  wickedest 
man  in  all  that  city.  Which  was  allowed.  He  kei>t  a  bar  where 
the  whisky  was  straight  and  the  language  was  free,  and  where  Paul 
would  tell  stories,  once  you  set  him  on,  calculated  to  raise  on  end 
the  hair  of  your  best  sofa.  When  the  Crusade  began — 1  mean  the 
W' hisky  Crusade — the  ladies  naturally  began  with  Paul  Deroon's 
saloon." 

"  This  is  very  tedious,  my  dear,"  said  the  elder  lady  in  a  loud 
whisper. 

"  How  did  Paul  Deroon  bohavo  ?  Sorro  barkrepers  came  out 
and  cursed  while  the  Whisky  War  went  on;  some  gave  in  and 
poured  away    the    Buurbou;    some    bhut    up   shop   and   took    to 
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preachin*.  Paul  just  did  nothing.  You  couldn't  tell  from  Paul's  face 
that  he  even  knew  of  the  forty  women  around  him  prayin'  all 
together.  If  he  stepped  outside  he  walked  through  as  if  they 
weren't  there,  and  they  made  a  lane  for  him.  If  he'd  been  blind 
and  deaf  and  dumb,  Paul  Deroon  couldn't  have  taken  less  notice." 

"  We  shall  not  keep  our  appointment,  I  fear,"  the  younger  lady 
remarked. 

"  They  prayed,  preached,  and  sang  hymns  for  a  whole  week. 
On  Sunday  they  sang  eighty  strong.  And  on  the  seventh  day  Paul 
took  no  more  notice  than  on  the  first.  Once  they  asked  him  if  he 
heard  the  singin'.  He  said  he  did ;  and  it  was  very  soothin'  and 
pleasant.  Said,  too,  that  he  liked  music  to  his  drink.  Then  they 
asked  him  if  he  heard  the  prayers.  He  said  he  did  ;  said,  too,  that 
it  was  cool  work  sittiu'  in  the  shade  and  listenin' ;  also  that  it 
Knder  seemed  as  if  it  was  bound  to  do  somebody  or  other  good 
some  day.  Then  they  told  him  that  the  ladies  were  waitin'  to  see 
him  converted.  He  said  it  was  very  kind  of  them,  and,  for  his  own 
part,  he  didn't  mind  meetin'  their  wishes  half  way,  and  would  wait 
as  long  as  they  did." 

The  ladies  rose.  Said  the  elder  lady  viciously:  "You  are 
unworthy,  sir,  to  represent  your  great  country.  You  are  a  common 
scoffer." 

"  General  Schenck  represents  my  country,  madam." 

"  You  are  unworthy  of  being  associated  with  a  great  Cause.  We 
have  wasted  our  time  upon  you." 

Their  departure  was  less  dignified  than  their  entry. 

As  they  left  the  room  another  visitor  arrived.  It  was  a  tall 
and  handsome  man,  with  a  full  flowing  beard  and  a  genial 
presence. 

He  had  a  loud  voice  and  a  commanding  manner. 

"  Mr.  Beck  ?  I  thought  so.  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  Mr.  Beck. 
And  I  am  come  in  person — in  person,  sir — for  your  reply." 

"  You  air  the  gentleman,  sir,  interested  in  the  orphan  children 
of  a  colonial  bishop  ?  " 

"  No  sir,  I  am  not.     Nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Then  you  air  perhaps  the  gentleman  who  wrote  to  say  that 
unless  I  sent  him  a  ten-pound  note  by  return  of  post  he  would 
blow  out  his  brains  ?  " 

"  I  am  Major  Borington.  I  wrote  to  you,  sir,  on  behalf  of  the 
Grand  National  Movement  for  erecting  International  Statues." 

"  What  is  that  movement,  sir  ?  " 

"A  series  of  monuments  to  all  our  great  men,  Mr.  Beck. 
America  and  England,  sir,  have  ancestors  in  common.  We  have 
our  Shakespeare,  sir,  our  Milton." 

"  Yes,  sir,  so  I  have  heard.  I  did  not  know  those  ancestors 
myself,  having  been  born  too  late,  and  therefore  I  do  not  take  that 
interest  in  their  stone  figures  as  you  do." 

"  Positively,  Mr.  Beck,  you  must  join  us.** 

"  It  is  your  idea.  Colonel,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Mine,  Mr.  Beck.    I  am  proud  to  say  it  is  my  own." 
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"  1  knew  *  mux  once,  Colonel,  in  my  country  who  wanted  to  be 
a  great  man.  He  had  that  ambition,  sir.  He  wasn't  particular  how 
he  got  his  greatness.  But  he  scorned  to  die  and  be  forgotten,  and 
he  yearned  to  go  down  to  posterity.  His  name,  sir,  was  Hiram 
Turtle.  First  of  all,  he  ambitioned  military  greatness.  We  went 
into  Bull's  Run  together.  And  we  came  out  of  it  together.  We 
came  away  from  that  field  side  by  side.  We  left  our  guns  therft 
too.  If  we  had  had  shields,  we  should  have  left  them  as  well. 
Hiram  concluded,  sir,  after  that  experience,  to  leave  military  great- 
ness to  others." 

Major  Borington  interposed  a  gesture. 

"  One  moment,  Brigadier.  The  connection  is  coming.  Hiram 
Turtle  thought  the  ministry  opened  up  a  field.  So  he  became  a 
preacher.  Yes ;  he  preached  once.  But  he  forgot  that  a  preacher 
must  have  something  to  say,  and  so  the  elders  concluded  not  to  ask 
Hiram  Turtle  any  more.  Then  he  became  clerk  in  a  store  while  he 
looked  about  him.  For  a  year  or  two  he  wrote  poetry.  But  the 
papers  in  America,  he  found,  were  in  a  league  against  genius.  So 
he  gave  up  that  lay.  Politics  was  liis  next  move ;  and  he  went  for 
Btump-orating  with  the  Presidency  in  his  eye.  Stumpin'  offers 
amusement  as  well  as  gentle  exercise,  but  it  doesn't  pay  unless  yoa 
get  more  than  one  brace  of  niggers  and  a  bubbly-jock  to  listen. 
Wal,  sir,  how  do  you  think  Hiram  Turtle  made  his  greatness  ?  He 
figured  around,  sir,  with  a  List,  and  his  own  name  a-top,  for  a  Grand 
National  Monument  to  the  memory  of  the  great  men  who  fell  in  the 
Civil  War.  They  air  still  subscribing,  and  Hiram  Turtle  is  the 
great  Patriot.     Now,  General,  you  see  the  connection." 

"  If  you  mean,  sir,"  cried  Major  Borington,  "  to  imply  that  my 
motives  are  interested " 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peck  ;  "  I  have  told  you  a  little  story. 
Hiram  Turtle's  was  a  remarkable  case.  Perhaps  you  might  ponder 
on  it." 

"  Your  language  is  insulting,  sir  ! " 

"Colonel,  this  u  not  a  country  where  men  have  to  take  care 
what  they  say.  But  if  you  should  ever  i»ay  a  visit  out  West,  and  if 
you  should  happen  to  be  alxjut  where  tar  and  feathers  are  cheap, 
yon  would  really  be  astonished  at  the  consideration  you  would 
receive.  No,  sir,  I  shall  not  subscribe  to  your  Grand  Nationa. 
Association.  But  go  on.  Captain,  go  on.  This  is  a  charitable 
country,  and  the  people  haven't  all  heard  the  story  of  Hiram  Turtle. 
And  what'll  you  take.  Major?" 

But  Major  Borington,  clapping  on  his  hat,  stalked  out  of  the 
room. 

The  visits  of  the  strong-minded  female  and  Major  Borington, 
which  were  typical,  took  place  on  the  day  which  was  the  first  and 
only  occasion  on  which  Phillis  went  to  the  theatre.  Gilead  Beck 
^took  the  box,  and  they  went^ — Jack  Dun-juerque  being  himself  the 
lourth,  as  they  say  in  Greek  exercise-ln^oks — to  thb  Lyceum,  and 
'*w  Henry  Irving  plaj  Humlut 
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P^iillis  brought  to  the  play  none  of  the  reverence  with  which 
English  people  habitually  approach  Shakespeare,  insomuch  that 
^hile  we  make  superhuman  efforts  to  understand  him  we  have  lost 
the  power  of  criticism.  To  her,  George  III.'s  remark  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  in  Shakespeare  would  have  seemed 
a  perfectly  legitimate  conclusion.  But  she  knew  nothing  about 
the  great  dramatist. 

The  house,  with  its  decorations,  h'ghts,  and  crowd,  pleased  her. 
She  liked  the  overture,  and  she  waited  with  patience  for  the  first 
scena  She  was  going  to  see  a  representation  of  Life  done  in  show. 
So  much  she  understood.  Instead  of  telling  a  story  the  players 
would  act  the  story. 

The  Ghost — perhaps  because  the  Lyceum  Ghost  was  so  palpably 
flesh  and  blood — inspired  her  with  no  terror  at  all.  But  gradually 
the  story  grew  into  her,  and  she  watched  the  unfortunate  Prince  of 
Denmark  torn  by  his  conflicting  emotions,  distraught  with  the 
hor?'or  of  the  deed  that  had  been  done  and  the  deed  that  was  to  d'^, 
with  a  beating  heart  and  trembling  lip.  When  Hamlet  with  that 
wild  cry  threw  himself  upon  his  uncle's  throne,  she  gasped  and 
caught  Agatha  by  the  hand.  When  the  play  upon  the  stage 
showed  the  King  how  much  of  the  truth  was  known,  she  trembl^, 
and  looked  to  see  him  immediately  confess  his  crime  and  go  out 
to  be  hanged.  She  was  indignant  with  Hamlet  for  the  slaughter 
of  Polonius;  she  was  contemptuous  of  Ophelia,  whom  she  did 
not  understand  ;  and  she  was  impatient  when  the  two  Gravediggers 
came  to  the  front,  resolute  to  spare  the  audience  none  of  their  some- 
what musty  old  jokes  and  to  abate  nothing  of  the  stage-business. 

When  they  left  the  theatre  Phillis  moved  and  spoke  as  in  a 
dream.  War,  battle,  conspiracy,  murder,  crime — all  these  things, 
of  which  her  guardian  had  told  her,  she  saw  presented  before  her 
on  the  stage.  She  had  too  much  to  think  of;  she  had  to  fit  all 
these  new  surroundings  in  her  mind  with  the  stories  of  the  past 
As  for  the  actors,  she  had  no  power  whatever  of  distinguishing 
between  them  and  the  parts  they  played.  Irving  was  Hamlet ; 
Miss  Bateman  was  Ophelia ;  and  they  were  all  like  the  figures 
of  a  dream,  because  she  did  not  understand  how  they  couid  be 
anything  but  Hamlet,  Ophelia,  and  the  Court  of  Denmark. 

And  this,  too,  was  part  of  her  education. 
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farther  in  the  path  of  irregnlarity — which  leads  to  ivpentance — 
than  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  had  now  to  a^nffrss  Viefore  the 
young  la/ly's  guardian  something  of  the  part  he  had  played 

Looked  at  dispas-sionately,  and  unsoftened  by  the  haze  of 
iljusion,  this  part  had,  as  he  acknow]e<^lged  with  groans,  an 
ap[x^rance  far  from  pleasing  to  the  Ciiristian  morahst 

.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  girl's  total  ignorance  to  introduce 
himself  at  the  house  where  she  was  practically  alone  for  the  whole 
day;  he  found  her  like  a  child  in  the  absence  of  the  rew^rve  which 
girls  are  trained  to;  he  stepped  at  once  into  the  position  of  a 
confidential  friend;  he  took  her  abrjut  for  walks  and  drives,  a  thing 
which  might  have  compromised  her  seriously;  he  allowed  Joseph 
Jagenal,  without,  it  is  tnie,  stating  it  in  so  many  words,  to  V>elieve 
him  an  old  friend  of  Phillis's;  he  followed  her  to  Twickenham, 
and  installed  himself  at  Mrs.  L'Estrange's  as  an  ami  d^/amille;  he 
had  done  so  much  to  make  the  girl's  life  bright  and  happy,  he  was 
BO  dear  to  her,  ttiat  he  felt  there  was  but  one  step  to  be  taken 
to  pass  from  a  brother  to  a  lover. 

It  was  a  black  record  to  look  at,  and  it  was  poor  consolation 
to  think  that  any  other  man  would  have  done  the  same. 

Jack  Dunquerque,  Uke  Phillis  herself,  was  changed  within   a 
month-     Somehow  the  fun  and  carelessness  which  struck  Gilead 
Beck  as  so  remarkable  in  a  man  of  five-and-twenty  were  a  good 
deal  dampKid     For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  serious ;  for  the 
first  time  he  had  a  serious  and  definite  object  before  him.    He  was 
perfectly  serious  in  an  unbounded   love  for  Phillis.     Day  by  day 
the  sweet  beauty  of  the  girl,  her  grace,  her  simple  faith,  her  child- 
like affection,  sank  into  his  heart  and  softened  him.     Day  after  day, 
as  he  rowed  along  the  meadows  of  the  Thames,  or  lazied  under  the 
hanging  willows  by  the  shore,  or  sat  with  her  in  the  garden,  or  rode 
along  the  leafy  roads  by  her  side,  the  sincerity  of  her  natxire,  as 
clear  and  cloudless  as  the  blue  depths  of  heaven;  its  purity,  like 
the  bright  water  that  leaps  and  bubbles  and  flows  V>eneath  the  shade 
of  Lebanon ;  its  perfect  trathfulness,  like  the  midday  sunshine  in 
June ;  the  innocence  with  which,  even  as  another  Eve,  she  bared 
her  very  soul  for  him  to  read — tliese  tilings,  when  he  thought  of 
them,  brought  the  unaccustomed  tears  to  his  eyes,  and  made  his 
spirit  rise  and  bound  within  him  as  to  unheard-of  heights.    For 
love,  to  an  honest  man,  is  like  Nature  to  a  poet  or  colour  to  an  artist 
— it  makes  him  see  great  depths,  and  gives  him,  if  only  for  once  in 
his  life,  a  Pi^gah  view  of  a  Land  far,  far  holier,  a  life  far,  far  higher, 
a  condition  far,  far  sweeter  and  nobler  than  anything  in  this  world 
can  give  us — except  the  love  of  a  good  woman.     In  sucL  a  vision 
the  ordinary  cour.se  of  our  life  is  suspended:  we  move  on  air;  we 
see  men  as  trees  walking,  and  regard  them  not.     Happy  the  man 
who  once  in  his  life  has  been  so  lifted  out  of  the  present,  and  knows 
not  afterwards  whether  he  was  in  the  flesh  or  out  of  the  flesh. 

Jack,  with  the  influence  of  this  great  passion  upon  him,  was 
transformed  Fortunately  for  us  this  emotion  had  its  ebb  and  flow. 
Elbe  that  great  dinner  to  Literature  had  never  come  off.     But  at  ail 
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times  he  waa  under  ite  sobering  inflncnce.  And  it  was  in  a  ppnitent 
and  hunil.le  mood  tliat  he  souglit  Lawrence  Colrinhoun,  iu  tlie  hope 
of  "  squaring  it  "  with  him  as  Ladils  advised.  Good  fellow,  Tonimy; 
none  Ixjtter;  but  wanting  in  the  higher  delicacy.  Somehow  the 
common  words  and  phrases  of  every-day  use  applied  to  Phillis 
jarred  upon  him.  After  all,  one  feels  a  difficulty  in  olToring  a 
princess  the  change  for  a  shilling  in  coppers.  If  I  had  to  do  it,  I 
should  fall  back  on  a  draught  upon  the  Cheque  Bank. 

Lawrence  was  full  of  his  own  annoyances— most  of  us  always 
are,  and  it  is  one  of  the  less  understood  ills  of  life  that  one  can 
never  get,  even  for  five  minutes,  a  Monopoly  of  Complaint.  But 
he  listened  patiently  while  Jack— Jack  of  the  Rueful  Counte- 
uance — poured  out  his  tale  of  repentance,  woe,  and  prayer. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  winding  up,  "  I  never  thought  what  it 
would  come  to.    I  dropped  into  it  by  accident,  and  then— then " 

"  When  people  come  to  flirt  they  stay  to  spoon,"  said  Lawrence. 
"In  other  words,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  in  love.     Ahl" 

Jack  wondered  what  was  meant  by  the  interjection.  In  all  the 
list  of  interjections  given  by  Lindley  Murray,  or  the  new  light 
Dr.  Morris,  such  as  Pish!  Pshaw!  Alas!  Humph!  and  the  rest 
which  are  in  everybody's  mouth,  there  is  none  which  blows  with 
Buch  an  uncertain  sound  as  this.  Impossible  to  tell  whether  it 
means  encouragement,  sj-mpathy,  or  cold  distrust. 

"Ah!"  said  Lawrence.  "Sit  down  and  be  comfortable.  Jack. 
When  one  is  really  worried,  nothing  like  a  perfect  chair.  Take  my 
own.     Now,  then,  let  us  talk  it  over." 

"  It  doesn't  look  well,"  thought  Jack. 

"  Always  face  the  situation,"  said  Lawrence  (he  had  got  an 
uncommonly  awkward  situation  of  his  own  to  face,  and  it  was  a 
little  relief  to  turn  to  some  one  else's).  "  Nothing  done  by  blinking 
facts.  Here  we  are.  Young  lady  of  eighteen  or  so — ^just  released 
from  a  convent;  ignorant  of  the  world;  pretty;  attractive  ways; 
rich,  as  girls  go — on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other,  you:  good- 
looking,  as  my  cousin  Agatha  L'Estrange  says,  though  I  can't  see 
it ;  of  a  cheerful  disposition — aptut  ludtre,  fit  to  play,  cum  putlld, 
a,V  the  day " 

"  Don't  chaff,  Colquhoun;  it's  too  serious." 

But  Col(|nhoun  went  on: 

"  An  inflammable  young  man.  "Well,  with  any  other  girl  the 
danger  would  have  l)een  seen  at  once;  poor  Phillis  is  so  innocent 
that  she  is  suijpcsed  to  he  quite  safe.  So  you  go  on  calling.  J\Iy 
cousin  Agatha  writes  me  word  that  she  has  been  looking  for  th« 
light  of  love,  as  she  calls  it,  in  Pliillis's  eyes;  and  it  isn't  thera 
Siie  is  a  sentimentalist,  and  therefore  silly.  Why  didn't  she  look  in 
your  eyes.  Jack  ?  That  would  have  been  very  much  more  to  the 
puri>oso." 

"  She  has,  now.     I  told  her  yesterday  that  I— I — loved  Phillis." 

"  Did  she  ask  you  to  take  the  young  lady's  hand  and  a  blessing 
at  once?  Come,  Jack,  look  at  the  thing  Rcnsibly.  There  are  two 
or  three  verjf  strong  reasons  why  it  can't  by." 
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"  Wliy  it  can't  be ! "  echoed  Jack  dolefully. 

"  First,  the  girl  hasn't  come  out.  Now,  I  ask  yon,  ■would  it  not 
be  simply  sinful  not  to  give  her  a  fair  run  ?  In  any  case  you  could 
not  be  engaged  till  after  she  has  had  one  season.  Then  her  father, 
who  did  not  forget  that  he  was  grandson  of  a  Peer,  wanted  hia 
daughter  to  make  a  good  match,  and  always  spoke  of  the  fortune 
he  was  to  leave  her  as  a  guarantee  that  she  would  marry  well.  He 
never  thought  he  was  going  to  die,  of  course;  but  at  all  events 
I  know  so  much  of  his  wishes.  Lastly,  my  dear  Jack  Dunquerque, 
you  are  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  but,  you  know — but " 

"  But  I  am  not  Lord  Isleworth." 

"  That  is  just  it.  You  are  his  lordship's  younger  brother,  with 
■me  or  two  between  you  and  the  title.  Now  don't  you  see  ?  Need 
we  talk  about  it  any  more  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  Phil — I  mean  Miss  Fleming — will  be  allowed  to 
choose  for  herself.  You  are  not  going  to  make  her  marry  a  man 
because  he  happens  to  have  a  title  and  an  estate,  and  offers  him- 
self?" 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Lawrence,  laughing,  "  that  I  am  going  to 
lock  Phillis  up  in  a  tower  until  the  right  man  comes.  No,  no, 
Jack;  there  shall  be  no  compulsion.  If  she  sets  her  heart  upon 
marrying  you — she  is  a  downright  young  lady — why,  she  must  do 
it ;  but  after  she  has  had  her  run  among  the  ball-rooms,  not  before. 
Let  her  take  a  look  round  first;  there  will  be  other  Jack  Dun- 
querques  ready  to  look  at,  be  sure  of  that.  Perhaps  she  will  think 
them  fairer  to  outward  view  than  you.  If  she  does,  you  will  have 
to  give  her  up  in  the  end,  you  know." 

"I  have  said  no  word  of  love  to  ber,  Colqnhoun,  I  give  you  my 
honour,"  said  Jack  hotly.  "  1  don't  think  she  would  understand  it 
if  I  did." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  at  least." 

"  If  I  am  to  give  her  up  and  go  away,  I  dare  say,"  the  poor 
youth  went  on,  with  a  little  choking  in  his  throat,  "  that  she  will 
regret  me  at  first  and  for  a  day  or  two.  But  she  will  get  over  that-, 
and — as  you  say,  there  are  plenty  of  fellows  in  the  world  better 
than  myself — and " 

"  My  dear  Jack,  there  will  be  no  going  away.  You  tell  me  yon 
have  not  told  her  all  the  effect  that  her  beaux  yeiix  have  produced 
upon  you.  Well,  then — and  there  har  ♦^'v^n  nothing  to  compromise 
her  at  all?" 

"  Nothing ;  that  is,  once  we  went  to  the  Tower  in  a  hansom  cab." 

"  Oh,  that  is  all,  is  it  ?    Jack  Dunquerfjue — Jack  Dunquerque !  " 

"  And  we  have  been  up  the  river  a  good  many  times  in  a  boat." 

"  I  see.    The  river  is  pleasant  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

"  And  we  have  been  riding  together  a  good  deal.  Phil  ridea 
very  well,  you  know." 

"  Does  she  ?  It  seems  to  me.  Jack,  that  my  cousin  Agatha  is  a 
fool,  and  that  you  have  been  having  rather  a  high  time  in  conse- 
quence. Surely  you  can't  complaui  if  I  ask  you  to  consider  the 
iiinings  over  for  the  presert?  " 
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"  No ;  I  can't  complain,  if  one  may  hope " 

"  Let  us  hope  nothing.  Sufficient  for  the  day.  He  who  hopes 
nothing  gets  everything.  Come  out  of  it  at  once,  Jack,  before  you 
get  hit  too  hard." 

"I  think  no  one  was  ever  hit  so  hard  before,"  said  Jack. 
"  Col(}uhoun,  you  don't  know  your  ward.     It  is  impossible  for  any 

one  to  be  with  her  without  faUiiig  in  love  with  her.     She  is " 

Here  he  stopped,  because  he  could  not  get  on  any  farther.  Any- 
body who  did  not  know  the  manly  nature  of  Jack  Dunquerque 
might  have  thought  that  he  was  stopped  by  emotion. 

"We  all  get  the  fever  some  time  or  other.  But  we  worry 
through.  Look  at  me.  Jack.  I  am  forty,  and,  as  you  see,  a 
comparatively  hale  and  hearty  man,  despite  my  years.  It  doesn't 
shorten  life,  that  kind  of  fever ;  it  doesn't  take  away  appetite ;  it 
doesn't  interfere  with  your  powers  of  enjoyment.  There  is  even 
a  luxury  about  it.  You  can't  remember  Geraldine  Arundale,  now 
Lady  Newladegge,  when  she  came  out,  of  course.  You  were 
getting  ready  for  Eton  about  that  time.  Well,  she  and  I  carried 
on  for  a  whole  season.  People  talked.  Then  she  got  engaged  to 
her  present  husband,  after  seeing  him  twice.  She  wanted  a  Title, 
you  see.  I  was  very  bad,  that  journey ;  and  I  remember  that 
Agatha,  who  was  in  my  confidence,  had  a  hot  time  of  it  over  the 
faithlessness  of  shallow  hearts.  But  I  got  over  the  attack,  and  I 
have  not  been  dangerously  ill,  so  to  speak,  since.  That  is,  I  have 
made  a  contemptible  ass  of  myself  on  several  occasions,  and  I 
dare  say  I  shall  go  on  making  an  ass  of  myself  as  long  as  I  hve. 
Because  the  older  you  grow,  somehow,  the  sweeter  do  the  flowers 
Bmell." 

Jack  only  groaned.  It  really  is  no  kind  of  consolation  to  tell 
a  suffering  man  that  you  have  gone  through  it  yourself.  Gilead 
Beck  told  me  once  of  a  man  who  lived  in  one  of  the  Southern  States 
of  America :  he  was  a  mild  and  placid  creature,  inoffensive  as  a 
canary  bird,  quiet  as  a  mou goose,  and  much  esteemed  for  hia 
unusual  meekness.  This  harmless  being  once  got  ear-ache — very 
bad  ear-ache.  Boyhood's  ear-aches  are  awful  things  to  remember ; 
but  those  of  manhood,  when  they  do  come,  which  is  seldom,  are 
the  Devil.  To  him  in  agony  came  a  friend,  who  sat  down  beside 
him,  like  Elii)haz  the  Temanite,  and  signed.  This  the  harmles." 
being  who  had  the  ear-ache  put  up  with,  though  it  was  irritating. 
Presently  the  friend  began  to  relate  how  ho  once  had  the  ear-ache 
himself.  Then  the  harmless  creature  rose  up  suddenly,  and, 
seizing  an  adjacent  clnink  of  wood,  gave  that  friend  a  token  of 
friendship  on  the  head  with  such  effect  that  he  ceased  the  telling 
of  tliat  and  all  other  stories,  and  has  remained  quite  dumb  ever 
since.  Tlie  jury  acquitted  that  inoffensive  and  meek  creature,  who 
wept  when  the  ear-a('lie  was  gone,  and  often  laid  flowers  on  the 
grave  of  his  departed  friend. 

Jack  did  not  heave  chunks  of  wood  at  Colquhoun.  He  only 
looked  at  him  with  ineffable  contempt. 

"  Lady  Newladegge!  why,  she's  live-and-thirty !  and  she's  fat!  " 
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"  She  wasn't  al^vays  five-and-thirty,  nor  was  she  always  fat. 
On  the  contrary,  when  she  was  tweuty,  and  I  was  in  love  with 
her,  she  was  slender,  and,  if  one  may  so  speak  of  a  Peeress,  she  was 
cnddlesome ! " 

"  Cnddlesome !"  Jack  cried,  his  deepest  feelings  ontraped.  "  Good 
Heavens !  to  think  of  comparing  Pliil  with  a  woman  who  was  once 
cnddlesome ! " 

Lawrence  Colqnhoun  langhed. 

"In  fifteen  years,  or  thereat )onts,  perhaps  yon  will  take  mnch 
the  same  view  of  things  as  I  do.  Meantime,  Jack,  let  things 
remam  as  they  are.  You  shall  have  a  fair  chance  with  the  rest ; 
and  you  must  remember  that  you  have  had  a  much  better  chance 
than  anybody  else,  because  you  have  had  the  first  running.  Leav? 
off  going  to  Twickenham  quite  so  much ;  but  don't  stop  going 
altogether,  or  Phiilis  may  be  led  to  suspect.  Can't  you  contrive  to 
slack  off  by  degrees  ?  " 

Jack  breathed  a  little  more  freely.  The  house,  then,  was  not 
shut  to  him. 

"  The  young  lady  will  have  her  first  season  next  year.  I  don't 
Bay  I  hope  she  will  marry  anybody  else,  Jack,  but  I  am  bound  to 
give  her  the  chance.  As  soon  as  she  really  understands  a  little 
more  of  life  she  will  find  out  for  herself  what  is  best  for  her,  perhaps. 
Now  we've  talked  enoitgh  about  it." 

Jack  Dunquerque  went  away  sorrowful.  He  expected  some 
such  result  of  this  endeavour  to  "  square  "  it  with  Colquhoun,  but 
yet  he  was  disappointed. 

"Hang  it  all,  Jack,"  said  Ladds,  "what  can  yon  want  more? 
Yon  are  told  to  wait  a  year.  No  one  will  step  in  between  you  and 
the  young  lady  till  she  comes  out.  Yoti  are  not  told  to  discontinue 
your  visits — only  not  to  go  too  often,  and  not  to  compromise  her. 
What  more  does  the  man  want  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  very  good  fellow,  Tommy,"  sighed  the  lover ;  "  a 
very  good  fellow  in  the  main.  But,  you  see,  you  don't  know  Phil. 
Let  me  call  her  Phil  to  you,  old  man.  There's  not  another  man  in 
the  world  that  I  could  tiilk  about  her  to — not  one,  by  Jove ;  it  would 
seem  a  desecration." 

" Go  on.  Jack — talk  away;  and  I'll  give  yon  good  advice." 

He  did  talk  away  !  What  says  Solomon  ?  ' '  Ointment  and 
perfume  rejoice  the  soul ;  so  doth  the  sweetness  of  a  man's  friend 
by  hearty  counsel."  The  Wise  Man  might  have  expressed  himself 
more  clearly,  but  his  meaniug  can  be  made  out. 

Meantime  Lawrence  Colquhoun,  pulUng  himself  together  after 
Jack  went  away,  remembered  that  he  had  not  once  gone  near  his 
ward  since  he  drove  her  to  Twickenham. 

"It  is  too  bad,"  said  Conscience  ;  "a  whole  month." 

"It  is  all  that  woman's  fault,"  he  pleaded.  "I  have  been 
dangling  abottt,  in  obedience  to  her,  hke  a  fool." 

"  Like  a  fool !  "  echoed  Conscience. 

He  went  that  very  day,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to  stay  and 
dine  with  the  two  ladies. 
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He  said  very  little,  but  Agatha  observed  him  watching  his  ward 
closely. 

After  dinner  she  got  a  chance. 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening,  early  in  June.  They  had  straw- 
berries on  a  garden-table.  Phillis  presently  grew  tired  of  sitting 
under  the  sliade,  and  strolled  down  to  the  river-side,  where  she  sat 
on  the  grass  and  threw  biscuits  to  the  swans. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Lawrence?" 

He  was  watching  her  in  silence. 

"  I  don't  understand  it,  Agatha.    What  have  you  done  to  her?" 

"  Nothing.     Are  you  plea.sed  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  witch ;  1  believe  you  must  have  a  familiar  some^ 
where.    She  is  wonderful — wonderful ! " 

"  Is  she  a  ward  to  br  proud  of  and  to  love,  Lawrence  ?  Is  she 
the  sweetest  and  prettiest  girl  you  ever  saw  ?  My  dear  cousin,  I 
declare  to  you  that  1  think  her  faultless.  At  least,  her  very  faults 
are  attractive.  She  is  impetuous  and  self-willed,  but  she  is  full  of 
sympathy.  And  that  seems  to  have  grown  up  in  her  altogether  in 
the  last  few  months." 

"  Her  manner  appears  to  me  more  perfect,  than  anything  I  have 
ever  seen." 

"  It  is  because  she  has  no  self-consciousness.  She  is  like  a  child 
Btill,  my  dear  Phillis,  so  far." 

"  I  wonder  if  it  is  because  she  cannot  read  ?  Why  should  we 
not  prohibit  the  whole  sex  from  learning  to  read"." 

"  Nonsense,  Lawrence.  What  would  the  novelists  do  ?  Besides, 
she  is  learning  to  read  fast.  I  put  her  this  morning  into  the  Third 
Lesson  Book — two  syllables.  And  it  is  not  as  if  she  were  ignorant, 
because  she  knows  a  great  deal" 

"Then  why  is  it?" 

"  I  think  her  sweet  nature  has  something  to  do  with  it ;  and, 
besides,  she  has  been  shielded  from  many  bad  influences.  We  send 
girls  to  school,  and — and — well,  Lawrence,  we  cannot  all  be  angels, 
any  more  than  men.  If  girls  learn  about  love,  and  establishments, 
and  flirtations,  and  the  rest  of  it,  why,  they  naturally  want  their 
share  of  these  good  things.     Then  they  get  self-conscious." 

"What  about  Jack  Dunquerque?"  asked  Lawrence  abruptly. 
He  has  been  to  me  al)OUt  her." 

Agatha  bluslied  as  prettily  as  any  self-conscious  young  girl. 

"  He  loves  PhiUis,"  she  said ;  "  but  Phillis  only  regards  liim  as 
a  brother." 

"  Agatha,  you  are  no  wiser  than  little  Bed  Riding  Hood.  Jack 
Dunquerque  is  a  wolf." 

"  1  am  sure  he  is  a  most  horonrablp,  good  young  man." 

"As  for  pood,  go<xiuess  knows.  Ilououralile  no  doubt,  and  a 
wolf.  You  are  a  matchmaker,  you  bad,  bad  woman.  I  believe  you 
want  him  to  marry  that  young  Princess  over  there." 

"  And  wliat  did  you  tell  poor  Jack  V" 

"Told  him  to  wait.  Acted  the  stern  guardian.  Won't  have  an 
engagement.     Mu^st  let  Phillis  have  her  rim.     Mustn't  come  here 
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perpetually  trying  to  gobble  np  my  dainty  heiress.    Think  upon 
that  now,  Cousin  Agatha." 

"  She  could  not  marry  into  a  better  family." 
"Yery  true.     The  Dunquerques  had  an  Ark  of  their  own,  I 
believe,  at  the  Deluge.     But  then  Jack  is  not  Lord  Isleworth ;  and 
he  isn't  ambitious,  and  he  isn't  clever,  and  he  isn't  rich." 

"  Go  on,  Lawrence ;  it  is  charming  to  see  you  in  a  new  charactei 
^-Lawrence  the  Prudent ! " 

"  Charmed  to  charm  la  belle  ccnisive.  He  is  in  love,  and  he  is  hit 
as  hard  as  any  man  I  ever  saw.  But  Phi  His  shall  not  be  snapped 
up  in  this  hasty  and  inconsiderate  manner.  There  are  lots  of  better 
■partis  in  the  field." 

Then  Phillis  came  back,  dangling  her  hat  by  its  ribbons.  The 
setting  sun  made  a  glory  of  her  hair,  lit  up  the  splendour  of  her 
eyes,  and  made  a  clp^ir  oul.iue  of  her  delicato  features  and  tall 
shapely  figure. 

"Come  and  sit  by  me,  Phillis,"  said  her  guardian.  "I  have 
neglected  you.  Agatha  will  tell  you  that  I  am  a  worthless  youth 
of  forty,  who  neglects  all  his  duties.  You  are  so  much  improved, 
my  child,  that  I  hardly  knew  you.  Prettier  and — and — everything. 
How  goes  on  the  education  ?  " 

"  Reading  and  writing,"  said  Phillis,  "  do  not  make  education. 
Really,  Lawrence,  you  ought  to  know  better.  A  year  or  two  with 
Mr.  Dyson  would  have  done  you  much  good.  1  am  in  words  of  two 
syllables;  and  Agatha  thinks  I  am  getting  on  very  nicely.  I  am  in 
despair  about  my  painting  since  we  have  been  to  picture-galleries. 
And  to  think  how  conceited  I  was  once  over  it !  But  I  can  draw, 
Lawrence ;  I  shall  not  give  up  my  drawing." 

"  And  you  hked  your  galleries  ?  " 

"Some  of  them.  The  Academy  was  tiring.  Why  don't  they 
put  all  the  portraits  in  one  room  together,  so  that  we  need  not 
waste  time  over  them  ?  " 

"What  did  you  look  at?" 

"  I  looked  at  what  all  the  other  people  pressed  to  see,  first  of  all. 
There  was  a  picture  of  Waterloo,  with  the  French  and  English 
crowded  together  so  that  they  could  shake  hands.  It  was  drawn 
beautifully ;  but  somehow  it  made  me  feel  as  if  War  was  a  little 
thing.  Mr.  Dyson  used  to  say  that  women  always  take  the  grandeur 
and  strength  out  of  Art.  Tlien  there  was  a  brown  man  with  a  sling 
on  a  platform.  The  platform  rested  on  stalks  of  corn ;  and  if  the 
man  were  to  throw  the  stone  he  would  topple  over,  and  tumble  off 
his  platform.  And  there  was  another  one,  of  a  row  of  women  going 
to  be  sold  for  slaves;  a  curious  picture,  and  beautifully  painted, 
Dut  I  did  not  like  it." 

"What  did  you  like?" 

"  I  liked  some  that  told  their  own  story,  and  made  me  think. 
There  was  a  picture  of  a  moor — take  me  to  see  a  moor,  Lawrence — 
with  a  windy  sky,  and  a  wooden  fence  and  a  light  upon  it.  Oh,  I 
liked  all  the  landscapes.  I  think  otir  artists  feel  trees  and  sunshina 
But  what  is  my  opinion  worth  ?  " 
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"  Come  ^nth  me  tomorrow,  Phillis ;  we  will  go  through  th« 
pictures  topetlier,  and  you  shall  ttach  me  what  to  like.  Youi 
opinion  worth?  Wliy,  child,  all  the  opinions  of  all  the  critics 
together  are  not  wortli  jours." 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

*•  What  is  it  that  has  been  done  ?  ** 

Thepb  anonymoTis  letters  and  this  fit  of  jealousy,  the  more  dangerous 
because  it  was  a  new  thing,  came  at  an  awkward  time  for  Gabriel 
Cassilis.  He  had  got  "big"  things  in  hand,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
City,  he  felt,  were  on  him.  It  was  all-important  that  he  should 
keep  his  clearness  of  vision  and  nnclonded  activity  of  brain.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  his  operations  equalled,  or  nearly  approached, 
his  ambition.  For  the  first  time  he  had  what  he  called  a  consider- 
able sum  in  his  hands.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  his  own  money- 
he  was  reported  to  bo  worth  three  hundred  thousand  pounds — • 
Gilead  Beck's  little  pile,  with  his  unhmited  credit,  and  smaller 
sums  placed  in  his  hands  for  investment  by  private  friends,  such  as 
Colquhoun,  Ladds,  and  others.  A  total  which  enabled  him  to  wait. 
And  the  share-market  oscillating.  And  telegrams  in  cipher  reach- 
ing him  from  all  quarters.  And  Gabriel  Cassilis  unable  to  work, 
tormented  by  the  one  thought,  like  lo  liy  her  gad-fly,  attacked  by 
fits  of  giddiness  which  made  him  cling  to  the  arms  of  his  chair, 
and  relying  on  a  brain  which  was  active,  indeed,  because  it  was 
filled  with  a  never-ending  succession  of  pictures,  in  which  his  wife 
and  Colquhoun  always  formed  the  principal  figures,  but  which 
refused  steady  work. 

Gabriel  Cassilis  was  a  gamester  who  played  to  win.  His  game 
was  not  the  ronlette-table,  where  the  bank  holds  one  chance  out  of 
thirty,  and  must  win  in  the  long-run;  it  was  a  game  in  which  he 
staked  his  foresight,  knowledge  of  events,  financial  connections,  and 
calm  judgment  against  greed,  panic,  enthusiasm,  and  ignorance.  It 
was  his  business  to  be  prepared  against  any  turn  of  the  tide.  He 
would  have  stood  calmly  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  buying  in  and 
Selling  out  up  to  an  hour  before  the  smash.  And  that  would  have 
found  him  withfiut  a  single  share  in  Law's  great  scheme.  A  great 
game,  but  a  difficult  one.  It  requires  many  qualities,  and  when 
you  have  got  these,  it  requires  a  stiady  watchfulness  and  attention 
to  the  smallest  cloud  apjiearing  on  the  horizon. 

There  were  many  chnids  on  the  horizon.  His  grand  coup  was  to 
be  in  Eldorado  .Stock.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Wylie's  pamphlet  they  went 
down,  and  (jabriel  Cassilis  bought  in — bought  all  he  could;  and 
the  Stock  went  up.     There  was  a  fortnight  In  fore  settling-day. 

They  went  up  hi^'her,  and  yet  higher.  El  Seiior  I)on  Bellaco  de 
la  Carainbola,  IVlinihter  of  the  Eldorado  Republic  at  SL  James's, 
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wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  daily  papers  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wylie'a 
pamphlet.  He  called  attention  to  the  rapid — the  enormous — advance 
made  in  the  State.  As  no  one  had  seen  the  place,  it  was  quite  safe 
to  speak  of  buildings,  banks,  commercial  prosperity,  and  "  openings 
np."  It  appeared,  indeed,  from  his  letter  that  the  time  of  univer- 
ea]  wealth,  long  looked  for  by  mankind,  was  actually  arrived  for 
Eldorado. 

The  Stock  went  higher.  Half  the  country  clergy  who  had  a  few 
hundi-eds  in  the  bank  wanted  to  put  them  in  Eldorado  Stock.  Still 
Gabriel  Cassilis  made  no  move,  but  held  on. 

And  every  day  to  get  another  of  those  accursed  letters,  with 
Bome  new  fact;  every  day  to  groan  under  fresh  torture  of  sus- 
picion ;  every  day  to  go  home  and  dine  with  the  calm  cold  creature 
whose  beauty  had  been  his  pride,  and  try  to  think  that  this  impas- 
Bive  woman  could  be  faithless  1 

This  torture  lasted  for  weeks;  it  began  when  Colquhoun  first 
went  to  his  house,  and  continued  through  May  into  June.  His 
mental  sufferings  were  so  great  that  his  speech  became  affected. 
He  found  himself  saying  wrong  words,  or  not  being  able  to  hit  upor 
the  right  word  at  all.  So  he  grew  silent.  When  he  returned  home, 
which  was  now  early,  he  hovered  about  the  house.  Or  he  crept  up 
to  his  nursery,  and  played  with  his  year-old  child.  And  the  nurses 
noticed  how,  while  he  laughed  and  crowed  to  please  the  baby,  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

The  letters  grew  more  savage. 

He  would  take  them  out  and  look  at  them.  Some  of  the  sen- 
tences burned  into  his  brain  like  fire. 

"  l^Ir.  Lawrence  Colquhoun  is  the  only  man  she  ever  loved.  Ask 
her  for  the  secret.     They  think  no  one  knows  it. 

"  Does  she  care  for  the  child — your  child  ?  Ask  Tomlinson  how 
often  she  sees  it. 

"  When  you  go  to  your  office,  Mr.  Colquhoun  comes  to  your 
house.  When  you  come  home,  he  goes  out  of  it.  Then  they  meet 
somewhere  else. 

"  Ask  bim  for  the  secret.  Then  ask  her,  and  compare  what  they 
Bay. 

"  Five  years  ago  Mr.  Lawrence  Colquhoun  and  Miss  Pengelley 
were  going  to  be  married.  Everybody  said  so.  She  went  to  Scot- 
laud.     He  went  after  her.     Ask  him  why. 

"  You  are  an  old  fool  with  a  young  wife.  She  loves  your  money, 
not  you;  she  despises  you  because  you  are  a  City-man;  and  she 
loves  Mr.  Colquhoun." 

He  sat  alone  in  his  study  after  dinner,  reading  these  wretched 
things,  in  misery  of  soul.     And  a  thought  came  across  him. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  Colquhoun,"  he  said.  "  1  will  talk  to  him, 
and  ask  him  what  is  this  secret." 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock.  He  put  on  his  hat  and  took  a  cab  to 
Colquhoun's  chambers. 

On  that  day  Lawrence  Colquhoun  was  ill  at  ease.  It  was  borne 
in  upon  him  with  especial  force — probably  because  it  was  one  of 
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tho  sultry  and  thnndcrons  days  when  Conscience  has  it  all  her  own 
di8agreeal)le  way — that  he  was  and  had  been  an  enormous  Ass.  I'.y 
Bome  accident  he  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  had  given 
rise  to  talk  by  his  fre<iuent  visits  to  Victoria  Cassilis. 

"And  to  think,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  I  only  went  there  at 
her  own  special  rc'inest,  and  because  she  likes  qiiarrelling!" 

He  btfjan  to  think  of  possible  darifiers,  not  to  himself,  but  to  her 
and  to  her  husband,  even  old  stories  revived  and  things  forgotten 
brought  to  light.  And  the  thing  which  she  had  done  came  before 
him  in  its  real  shape  and  ghastliness — a  bad  and  ugly  thing;  a 
thing  for  whose  sake  he  should  have  fled  from  her  presence  and 
avoided  her ;  a  thing  which  he  was  guilty  in  hiding.  No  possible 
danger  to  himself?  Well,  in  one  sen.se  none;  in  every  other  sense 
all  dangers.  He  had  known  of  this  thing,  and  yet  he  sat  at  her 
table ;  he  was  conscious  of  the  crime,  and  yet  he  was  seen  with  her 
in  public  places;  he  was  almost  purtiaps  criminis,  because  he  did 
not  tell  what  he  knew ;  and  yet  he  went  day  after  day  to  her  house 
—for  the  pleasure  of  quarrelling  with  her. 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  to  her.  He  told  her  that  perhaps  she 
did  not  wholly  understand  him  when  he  told  her  that  the  renewed 
acqiiaintance  between  them  must  cease ;  that,  considering  the  past 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  he  was  going  to  put  it  out  of  her 
power  to  compromise  herself  by  seeing  her  no  more.  He  reminded 
her  that  she  had  a  great  secret  to  keep  unknown,  and  a  great  posi- 
tion to  lose ;  and  then  he  begged  her  to  give  up  her  wild  attempts 
at  renewing  the  old  ties  of  friendship. 

The  letter,  considering  what  the  secret  really  was,  seemed  a 
wretched  mockery  to  the  writer,  but  he  signed  it  and  sent  it  by  his 
servant 

Then  he  strolled  to  his  club,  and  read  the  papers  before  dinner. 
But  he  was  not  easy.  There  was  upon  him  the  weight  of  impend- 
ing misfortune.  He  dined,  and  tried  to  drown  care  in  claret,  but 
with  p(3or  success.  Then  he  issued  forth — it  was  nine  o'clock  and 
still  light — and  walked  gently  homewards. 

He  walked  so  slowly  that  it  was  half-past  nine  when  he  let  him- 
self into  his  chambers  in  the  Albany.  His  servant  was  out,  and  the 
rooms  looked  dismal  and  lonely.  They  were  not  dismal,  being  on 
the  second  floor,  where  it  is  light  and  airy,  and  being  furnished  as 
medisBval  bachelorhood  with  plenty  of  money  aloue  understands 
furniture.  But  he  was  nervous  to-night,  and  grim  stories  came 
into  his  mind  of  sy)ectres  and  strange  visitors  to  lonely  men  in 
chambers.  Such  things  happen  mostly,  he  remembered,  on  twilight 
evenings  in  iiiidsuminer.  lie  was  quite  right.  The  only  ghost  1 
ever  saw  myself  was  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  in  chambers,  at 
Uine  o'clock  on  a  June  evening. 

Ho  made  haste  to  light  a  lamp — no  such  abomination  as  gas  was 
permitted  in  Lawrence  Colquhoun's  chambers;  it  was  one  of  the 
silver  reading  la  in  I  )K,  good  for  sniall  tables,  and  provided  with  a 
preen  shade,  so  that  the  liglit  niiglit  fall  in  a  bright  circle,  beyond 
which   was   Cimmerian   blackness  shading   oCf    into   the  sepia  of 
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twilight.  It  was  his  habit,  too,  to  have  lighted  candles  on  the 
mantelshelf  and  on  a  table ;  but  to-night  he  forgot  them,  so  that, 
except  for  the  light  cast  upwards  by  the  gas  in  the  court  and  an 
opposite  window  illuminated,  and  for  the  half-darkness  of  the  Juno 
evening,  the  room  was  dark,  it  was  very  quiet,  too.  There  were 
no  footsteps  in  the  court  below,  and  no  voices  or  steps  in  the  room 
near  him.  His  nearest  neighbour,  young  Lord  Orlebar,  would 
certainly  not  be  home  much  before  one  or  two,  when  he  might 
return  with  a  few  friends  connected  with  the  twin  services  of  the 
army  and  the  ballet  for  a  Uttle  cheerful  supper.  Below  him  was 
old  Sir  Richard  de  Counterpane,  who  was  by  this  time  certainly  in 
bed,  and  perhaps  sound  asleep.  Very  quiet— he  had  never  known 
it  more  quiet ;  and  he  began  to  feel  as  if  it  would  be  a  relief  to  his 
nerves  were  something  or  somebody  to  make  a  little  noise. 

He  took  a  novel,  one  that  he  had  begun  a  week  ago.  Whether 
the  novel  of  the  day  is  inferior  to  the  novel  of  Colquhoun's  youth, 
or  whether  he  was  a  bad  reader  of  fiction,  certainly  he  had  been 
more  than  a  week  over  the  first  volume  alone. 

Now  it  interested  him  less  than  ever. 

He  threw  it  away  and  ht  a  cigar.  And  then  his  tbonghts  went 
back  to  Victoria.  What  was  the  devil  which  possessed  the  woman 
that  she  could  not  rest  quiet?  What  was  the  meaning  of  this 
madness  upon  her  ? 

"A  cold— an  Arctic  woman,"  Lawrence  murmured.  "Cold 
when  I  told  her  how  much  I  loved  her;  cold  when  she  engaged 
herself  to  me;  cold  in  her  crime;  and  yet  she  follows  me  about 
as  if  she  was  devoured  by  the  ardour  of  love,  like  another  Sappho.'' 

It  was  not  that,  Lawrence  Colquhoun ;  it  was  the  spretve  injuria 
formce,  the  jealousy  and  hatred  caused  by  the  lost  power. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  walkmg  like  the  Polar 
bear  across  his  den  and  back  again,  "  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  gone 
on  living  in  Empire  City  with  my  pair  of  villainous  Chinamen.  At 
least  I  was  free  from  her  over  there.  And  when  1  saw  her  marriage, 
by  Gad!  I  thought  it  was  a  finisher.     Then  I  came  home  again." 

He  stopped  ia  his  retrospection,  because  he  heard  a  foot  upon  the 
stairs. 

A  woman's  foot ;  a  light  step  and  a  quick  step. 

"  May  be  De  Counterpane's  nurse.  Too  eaily  for  one  of  young 
Orlebar's  friends.    Can't  be  anybody  for  me." 

But  it  was ;  and  a  woman  stopped  at  his  doorway,  and  seeing 
him  alone,  stepped  in. 

She  had  a  hooded  cloak  thrown  about  an  evening-dress;  the 
hood  was  drawn  completely  over  her  face,  so  that  you  could  see 
nothing  of  it  in  the  dim  light.    And  she  came  in  without  a  word. 

Then  Colquhoun,  who  was  no  coward,  felt  his  blood  run  cold, 
because  he  knew  by  her  figure  and  by  her  step  that  it  was  Victoria 
Cassilis. 

She  threw  back  the  hood  with  a  gesture  almost  theatrical,  and 
stood  before  him  with  parted  lips  and  flashing  eyes. 

His  spirits  rallied  a  little  then,  because  he  saw  that  her  face  was 
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ffliite,  and  that  she  was  in  a  royal  ra^e.  Lawrence  Colquhnnn  conld 
tackle  a  woman  in  a  rape.  Tliut  is  indeed  elementary,  and  nothing 
vit  all  to  l>e  proud  of.  The  really  difficnlt  thing  is  to  tackle  a  woman 
ui  tears  and  distress.  The  stoutest  heart  quails  before  such  an 
enterprise. 

"What  is  this?"  ebe  began,  with  a  rush  as  of  the  liberated 
whirlwind.     "  What  does  this  letter  mean,  Lawrence  ?" 

"  Exactly  wliat  it  says,  Mrs.  Cassilis.  May  I  ask,  is  it  customary 
fcr  married  ladies  to  visit  single  gentlemen  in  their  chambers,  and 
at  night?" 

"  It  is  not  usual  for — married — ladies — to  visit — single — gentle- 
men, Lawrence.  Do  not  ask  foolish  questions.  Tell  me  what  this 
means,  1  say." 

"  It  means  that  my  visits  to  your  house  have  been  too  frequent, 
and  that  they  will  be  discontinued.  In  other  words,  Mrs.  Cassilis, 
the  thing  has  gone  too  far,  and  I  shall  cease  to  be  seen  with  you.  I 
suppose  you  know  that  people  will  talk." 

"  Let  them  talk.  What  do  I  care  how  people  talk  ?  Lawrence, 
if  vou  think  that  I  am  going  to  let  you  go  like  this,  you  are  mis- 
taken." 

"  I  believe  this  poor  lady  has  gone  mad,"  said  Lawrence  qiiietly. 
It  was  not  the  best  way  to  quiet  and  soothe  her,  but  he  could  not 
help  himself. 

"  You  think  you  are  going  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  me  twice 
in  my  life,  and  you  are  mistaken.  You  shall  not.  Years  ago  you 
showed  me  what  you  are — cold,  treacherous,  and  crafty " 

"  Go  on,  Victoria ;  I  like  that  kind  of  thing,  because  now  I  know 
that  you  are  not  mad.     Quite  in  your  best  style." 

"  And  I  forgave  you  when  you  returned,  and  allowed  you  once 
more  to  visit  me.  What  other  woman  would  have  acted  so  to  such 
a  man  ?  " 

"  Yet  she  must  be  mad,"  said  Lawrence.  "  How  else  could  she 
talk  such  frightful  rubbish  ?  " 

"  Once  more  we  have  been  friends.  Again  you  have  drawn  me 
on,  until  I  have  learned  to  look  to  you,  for  the  second  time,  for  the 
appreciation  denied  to  me  by  my — by  Mr.  Cassilis.  No,  sir ;  this 
second  desertion  must  not  and  shall  not  be." 

"  One  would  think,"  said  Lawrence  helplessly,  "  that  we  had  not 
Quarrelled  every  time  we  met.  Now,  Mrs.  Cassilis,  you  have  my 
resolution.  What  you  please,  in  your  sweet  romantic  way,  to  call 
second  desertion  must  be  and  shall  be." 

"  Then  I  will  know  the  reason  why." 

"  I  have  told  you  the  reason  why.  Don't  be  a  fool,  Mrs.  Cassilis. 
Ask  yourself  what  you  want.  Do  you  want  me  to  run  away  with 
you?  I  am  a  lazy  man,  I  know,  and  I  generally  do  what  ]ieople 
ask  me  to  do;  but  as  for  that  thing,  I  am  danined  if  I  do  it !  " 

"  Insult  me,  Lawrence!"  she  cried,  sinking  into  a  chair.  "  Swear 
at  me,  as  you  will." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  philander  about  your  house  like  a  ridiculou* 
tamo  cat,  till  all  the  world  cries  out  ' " 
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She  started  to  her  feet. 

"  No ! "  she  cried.  "  I  care  nothing  about  yonr  coming  and 
going.  But  I  know  why — Oh,  I  know  why ! — you  make  up  this  lame 
excuse  about  my  good  name — my  good  name  I  As  if  you  ever  cared 
about  that ! " 

"  More  than  you  cared  about  it  yourself,"  he  retorted.  "  But 
pray  go  on. ' 

"  It  is  Phillis  Fleming ;  I  saw  it  from  the  very  first.  You  began 
by  taking  her  away  from  me  and  placing  her  with  your  cousin, 
where  you  could  have  her  completely  under  your  own  influence. 
You  let  Jack  Dunquerque  hang  about  her  at  first,  just  to  show  the 
ignorant  creature  what  was  meant  by  flirtation,  and  then  you  send 
him  about  his  business.  Lawrence,  you  are  more  wicked  than  I 
thought  you." 

"  Jealousy,  by  Gad ! "  he  cried.  "  Did  ever  mortal  man  hoar  of 
such  a  thing '?    Jealousy !     And  after  all  that  she  has  done " 

"  I  warn  you.  You  may  do  a  good  many  things.  You  may 
deceive  and  insult  me  in  any  way  except  one.  But  you  shall  never, 
never  marry  Phillis  Fleming !  " 

Colquhoun  was  about  to  reply  that  he  never  thought  of  marrying 
Phillis  Fleming,  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
making  that  assertion.    So  he  replied  nothing. 

"  I  escaped,"  she  said,  "  under  pretence  of  being  ill.  And  I 
made  them  fetch  me  a  cab  to  come  away  in.  My  cab  is  at  the 
Burlington  Gardens  end  of  the  court  now.  Before  I  go  you  shall 
make  me  a  promise,  Lawrence — you  used  to  keep  your  promises— 
to  act  as  if  this  miserable  letter  had  not  been  written." 

"  I  shall  promise  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Then  remember,  Lawrence — you  shall  never  marry  Ph  illis 
Fleming !  Not  if  I  have  to  stop  it  by  proclaiming  my  own  disgrace 
— you  shall  not  marry  that  girl,  or  any  other  girl.  I  have  that 
power  over  you,  at  any  rate.     Now  I  shall  go." 

"  There  is  some  one  on  the  stairs,"  said  Lawrence  quietly.  "  Per- 
haps he  is  coming  here.  You  had  better  not  be  seen.  Best  go  into 
the  other  room  and  wait." 

There  was  only  one  objection  to  her  waiting  in  the  other  room, 
and  that  was  that  the  door  was  on  the  opposite  side ;  that  the  outer 
oak  was  wide  open ;  that  the  step  upon  the  stairs  was  already  the 
step  upon  the  landing ;  and  that  the  owner  of  the  step  was  already 
entering  the  room. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  instinctively  shrank  back  into  the  darkest  comer—* 
that  near  the  window.  The  curtains  were  of  some  light-coloured 
stuff.  She  drew  them  closely  round  her  and  cowered  down,  cover- 
ing her  head  with  the  hood,  like  Guinevere  before  her  injured  lord. 
For  the  late  caller  was  no  other  than  her  own  husband,  Gabriel 
Cassilis. 

As  he  stood  in  the  doorway  the  light  of  the  reading-lamp — Mrs. 
Cassilis  in  one  of  her  gestures  had  tilted  up  the  shade — fell  upon 
his  pale  face  and  stooping  form.  Colquhoun  noticed  that  he  stooped 
more  than  usual,  and  that  his  grave  face  bore  an  anxious  look— 
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Bnch  a  look  as  one  sees  soraetimos  in  the  faces  of  men  who  have 
long  suffered  grievous  bodily  pain.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
taj)j>ing  his  knuckles  with  his  double  eyeglasses,  his  habitual 
gesture. 

"  I  came  np  this  evening,  Colquhonn.  Are  yon  quite  alone?" 
"  As  you  see,  RIx.  CaKsilis,"  said  Col<|uhoun.  Ho  looked  hastily 
round  the  room.  In  the  corner  he  saw  the  dim  outline  of  the 
crouching  form.  He  adjusted  the  shade,  and  turned  the  lamp  a 
little  lower.  The  gas  in  the  chambers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  court  was  put  out,  and  the  room  was  almost  dark.  "As 
vou  see,  Itlr.  Cassilis.  And  what  gives  me  the  pleasure  of  this  late 
CMiU  from  you  ?  " 

"I  tliought  I  would  come — I  came  to  say "  he  stopped  help- 

les.sly,  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  It  was  a  chair  standing  near 
the  corner  in  which  his  wife  was  crouching ;  and  he  pushed  it  back 
until  he  might  have  heard  her  breathing  close  to  his  ear,  and,  if  he 
had  put  forth  his  hand,  miglit  have  touched  her. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  always,  Mr.  Cassilis.  You  came  to  speak  about 
some  money  matters  ?  I  have  an  engagement  in  five  minutes ;  but 
we  shall  have  time,  I  dare  say." 

"  An  engagement  ?    Ah  !    a  lady,  perhaps."    This  with  a  forced 
laugh,  because  he  was  thinking  of  his  wife. 
"  A  lady  ?     Yes — yes,  a  lady." 

"Young  men — young  men "  said  Gabriel  Cassilis.    "Well,  I 

will  not  keep  you.  I  came  here  to  s^jeak  to  you  about — about  my 
wife." 

"  0  Lord ! "  cried  Lawrence.  "  I  beg  your  pardon — about  Mrs. 
Cassilis  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  a  very  stupid  business.  You  have  known  her  for  a 
long  time." 

"  I  have,  Mr.  Cassilis  ;  for  nearly  eight  years." 

"  Ah,  old  frier ds  ;  and  once,  I  believe,  people  thought " 

"  Once,  Mr.  Cassilis,  I  myself  thought — I  cannot  tell  you  what  I 
thought  Victoria  Pengelley  might  be  to  me.  But  that  is  over  long 
since." 

"  One  for  her,"  thought  Lawrence,  whose  nerves  were  steady  in 
danger.  His  two  listeners  trembled  and  shook,  but  from  different 
causes. 

"  Over  long  since,"  repeated  Gabriel  Cassilis.  "  There  waa  no- 
thing in  it,  then  ?  " 

"  We  were  two  persons  entirely  dissimilar  in  disposition,  Mr. 
Cassilis,"  Lawrence  replied  evasively.  "  Perhaps  I  was  not  worthy 
of  her — her  calm,  clear  judgment." 

"  Another  for  lu-r,"  ho  thonglit,  with  a  chuckle.  The  situation 
would  have  pleased  him  but  that  ho  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  man. 

"Victoria  is  outwardly  cold,  yet  cajiablo  of  tho  de('])i'st  emotions 
It  is  on  her  account,  Col'iuhoun,  that  I  come  hero.  Foolish  gossip 
has  Ixjen  at  work,  connecting  your  names.     I  think  tho  best  thii;g, 

without  saying  anything  to  Victoria,  who  must  never  suspect " 

"  Never  suspect."  echoed  Colquhoun, 
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"That  I  ever  heard  this  absurdity.  But  we  mnst  guard  her 
frc:^:  calumny,  Colquhoun.  Caesar's  wife,  you  know  ;  and — and — I 
think  that,  perhaps,  if  you  were  to  be  a  little  less  frequent  in  yo-ur 

calls — and " 

"  I  quite  understand,  Mr.  Cassilis :  and  I  am  not  in  the  least 
offended.  I  assure  you  most  sincerely — I  wish  Mrs.  Cassilis  were 
here  to  listen — that  I  am  deeply  sorry  for  having  innocently  put 
you  to  the  pain  of  saying  this.  However,  the  world  shall  have  no 
further  cause  of  gossip." 

No  motion  or  sign  from  the  dark  corner  where  the  hiding 
woman  crouched. 

Mr.  Cassilis  rose  and  tapped  his  knuckles  with  his  glasses. 
"  Thank  you,  Colquhoun.  It  is  good  of  you  to  take  this  most  un- 
usual request  so  kindly.  With  such  a  wife  as  mine  jealousy  would 
be  absurd.  But  I  have  to  keep  her  name  from  even  a  bxeath — even 
a  breath." 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  Cassilis." 
He  looked  now  round  the  room. 

"  Snug  quarters  for  a  bachelor — ah !  I  lived  in  lodgings  always 
myself.     I  thought  I  heard  a  woman's  voice  as  I  came  upstairs." 

"  From  Sir  Richard  de  Counterpane's  rooms  down  stairs,  per- 
haps.    His  nurses,  I  suppose.    The  poor  old  man  is  getting  infirm." 
"  Ay — ay ;  and  your  bedroom  is  there,  I  suppose  ?  " 
Lawrence  took  the  lamp  and  opened  the  door.    It  was  a  bare, 
badly  furnished  room,  with   a  little  camp-bedstead,  and   nothing 
else  hardly.     For  Lawrence  kept  his  luxurious  habits  for  the  day. 

Was  it  pure  curiosity  that  made  Gabriel  Cassilis  look  all  round 
the  room  ? 

"  Ah,  hermit^like.  Now,  I  like  a  large  bed.  However,  I  am 
very  glad  I  came.  One  word,  Colquhoun,  is  better  than  a  thousand 
letters ;  and  you  are  sure  you  do  not  misunderstand  me  ?  " 

"  Quite,"  said  Lawrence,  taking  his  hat.  "  I  am  going  out,  too." 
"  No  jealousy  at  all,"  said  Gabriel  Cassihs  going  down  the  stairs. 
"  Certainly  not." 

"Nothing  but  a  desire  to— to " 

"  I  understand  perfectly,"  said  Lawrence. 

As  they  descended,  Lawrence  heard  steps  on  the  stairs  behind 
them.     They  were  not  yet,  then,  out  of  danger. 

"  Very  odd,"  said  Mr.  Cassilis.  "  Coming  up  I  heard  a  woman's 
voice.     Now  it  seems  as  if  there  were  a  woman's  feet." 

"Nerves,  perhaps,"  said  Colquhoun.  The  steps  above  them 
stopped.     "  1  hear  nothing." 

"  Nor  do  I.    Nerves— ah,  yes — nerves." 

Mr.  Cassilis  turned  to  the  left,  Colquhoun  with  him.  Behind 
them  he  saw  the  cloakei  and  hooded  figure  of  Victoria  Cassilis.  At 
the  Burlington  Garden?;  end  a  cab  was  waiting.  Near  the  horse's 
head  stood  a  woman's  fii^ure  which  Lawrence  thought  he  knew.  As 
they  passed  her  this  woman,  whoever  she  was,  covered  her  face  with 
i  handkerchief.  And  at  the  same  moment  the  cab  drove  by  rapidly, 
^briel  Cassilis  saw  neither  woman  nor  cab.    He  was  too  happ^  lo 
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notice  anything.  There  was  nothinp:  in  it;  nntliing  at  all  except 
mischievons  gossip.     And  he  had  laid  the  Ghost. 

"  Dear  me ! "  he  said  to  himself  presently,  "  I  forgot  to  ask  about 
the  Secret.      But  of  course  there  is  none.      How  should  there  be  ?  " 

Next  morning  there  came  another  letter. 

"  You  have  been  fooled  worse  than  ever,"  it  said,  "  Your  wife 
was  in  Mr.  Colquhoun's  chambers  the  whole  time  that  you  n-pre 
there.  She  came  down  the  stairs  after  you ;  she  passed  through 
the  gate,  almost  touching  yon,  and  she  drove  past  you  in  a  hansom 
cab.  I  know  the  rmmf^er,  and  will  give  it  to  you  when  the  time 
comes.    Mr.  Colquhoun  lied  to  you.    How  long  ?    How  long  ?  " 

It  should  have  been  a  busy  day  in  the  City.  To  begin  with,  it 
only  wanted  four  days  to  settling-day.  Telegrams  and  letters 
poured  in,  and  they  lay  unopened  on  the  desk  at  which  Gabriel 
Cassilis  sat,  with  this  letter  before  him,  mad  with  iealousy  and  raga 
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•"Come  now,'  the  Master  Builder  cried, 
'  The  twenty  years  of  work  are  done ; 
riannt  forth  the  Flag,  and  cro^vn  with  pride 
The  Glory  of  the  Coping-stone.'  " 

Jack  DrNQtnniQrE  was  to  "slack  off"  his  visits  to  Twickenham, 
That  is  to  say,  as  he  interpreted  the  injunction,  he  was  not  wholly  to 
discontinue  them,  in  order  not  to  excite  suspicion.  But  he  was  not 
to  haunt  the  house ;  he  was  to  make  less  frequent  voyages  up  the 
silver  Thames ;  he  was  not  to  ride  in  leafy  lanes  side  by  side  with 
Phillis — without  having  Phillis  by  his  side  he  cared  little  about 
leafy  lanes,  and  would  rather  be  at  the  club ;  further,  by  these 
absences  he  was  to  leave  off  being  necessary  to  the  brightness  of 
her  life. 

It  was  a  hard  saying.  Nevertheless,  the  young  man  felt  that  he 
had  little  reason  for  complaint.  Other  fellows  he  knew,  going  after 
other  heiresses,  had  lieen  quite  peremptorily  sent  about  their  business 
for  good,  particularly  needy  young  men  like  himself.  All  that  Ccl- 
quhoun  extorted  of  him  was  that  he  should  "  slack  off."  He  felt,  in 
a  manner,  grateful,  although  had  he  kien  a  youth  of  quicker  per- 
ception, he  would  have  remembered  that  the  lover  who  "  slacks  off" 
can  be  no  other  than  the  lover  who  wishes  he  had  not  begun.  But 
nobody  ever  called  Jack  a  clever  young  man. 

lie  was  not  to  give  her  up  altogether.  He  was  not  even  to  give 
np  hoping.  He  was  to  have  his  chance  with  the  rest.  But  he  waa 
Earned  tliat  no  chance  was  to  be  ojxjn  to  liira  until  the  young  lady 
should  enter  upon  her  first  »k-H«ou. 
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*Not  to  give  up  seeing  hpr.  That  was  everything.  Jack  Dun- 
qnerque  had  hitherto  lived  the  life  of  all  young  men,  careless  and 
iiisouciunt,  with  its  little  round  of  daily  pleasures.  He  was  only 
different  from  other  young  men  that  he  had  learned,  partly  fruin 
a  sympathetic  nature  and  partly  by  travel,  not  to  put  all  his 
pleasure  in  that  life  about  town  and  in  country  houses  which 
seems  to  so  many  the  one  thing  which  the  world  has  to  offer.  He 
who  has  Uved  out  on  the  Prairies  for  weeks  has  found  that  there 
are  other  pleasures  besides  the  gas-light  joys  of  Town.  But  his  life 
had  been  without  thought  and  purposeless — a  very  chaos  of  a  life. 
And  now  he  felt  vaguely  that  his  whole  being  was  changed.  To 
be  with  Phillis  day  after  day,  to  listen  to  the  outpourings  of  her 
freshness  and  innocence,  brought  to  him  the  same  sort  of  refresh- 
ment as  sitting  under  the  little  cataract  of  a  mountain  stream  brings 
to  one  who  rambles  in  a  hot  West  Indian  island.  Things  for  which 
he  once  cared  greatly  he  now  cared  for  no  more ;  the  club-life,  the 
cards,  and  the  billiards  ceased  to  interest  him ;  he  took  no  delight 
in  them.  Perhaps  it  was  a  proof  of  a  certain  weakness  of  nature  in 
Jack  Dunquerque  that  he  could  not  at  the  same  time  love  things  in 
which  Phillis  took  no  part  and  the  things  which  made  the  simple 
pleasures  of  her  every-day  life. 

He  might  have  been  weak,  and  yet,  whether  he  was  weak  or 
strong,  he  knew  that  she  leaned  upon  him.  He  was  so  sympathetic; 
he  seemed  to  know  so  much  ;  he  decided  so  quickly ;  he  was  in  his 
way  so  masterful,  that  the  girl  looked  up  to  him  as  a  paragon  of 
wisdom  and  strength. 

I  think  she  will  always  so  regard  him,  because  the  knowledge  of 
her  respect  raises  Jack  daily  in  moral  and  spiritual  strength,  and  so 
her  hero  approaches  daily  to  her  ideal.  What  is  the  highest  love 
worth  if  it  have  not  the  power  of  lifting  man  and  woman  together 
up  to  the  higher  levels,  where  the  air  is  purer,  the  sunshine  brighter, 
the  vision  clearer? 

But  Colquhoun's  commands  had  wrought  a  further  change  in 
him;  that  ugly  good-looking  face  of  his,  which  Agatha  L'Estrange 
admired  so  much,  and  which  was  wont  to  be  wreathed  with  a 
multitudinous  smile,  was  now  doleful.  To  the  world  of  mankind — 
male  mankind — the  chief  charm  of  Jack  Dunquerque,  the  main 
cause  of  his  popularity — his  unvarying  cheerfuhiess — was  vanished. 

"  You  ought  to  be  called  Doleful  Jack,"  said  Ladds.  "  Jack  of 
Rueful  Countenance." 

"You  don't  know.  Tommy,"  replied  the  lover,  sorrowfully 
wagging  his  head.  "  I've  seen  Colquhoun ;  and  he  won't  have  it. 
Says  I  must  wait." 

"  He's  waited  till'  forty.  I've  waited  to  five  and  thirty,  and 
we're  both  pretty  jolly.  Come,  yoxing  un,  you  may  take  courage 
by  our  examples." 

"  You  never  met  Phil  when  you  were  five  and  twenty,"  said  Jack. 
•'  Nobody  ever  saw  a  girl  like  Phillis." 

Five  and  thirty  seems  so  great  an  age  to  five  and  twenty.  And 
fet  five  and  thirty  one  feels  so  iuoMIl*  i-L-at  it  comes  upon  tiie  puS' 
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Bossor  of  so  many  years  like  a  Bhock  of  cold  water  to  be  reminded 
that  he  is  really  no  longer  young. 

One  good  thing — Lawrence  Colqnhonn  did  not  reproach  him. 
Partly  perhai>s  because,  as  a  guardian,  he  did  not  thoroughly  realize 
Jajk's  flagitious  conduct;  partly  because  he  was  an  easy-going  man, 
with  a  notion  in  his  head  that  he  harl  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of 
Duennas  and  Keepers  of  the  Gynajceuna.  He  treated  the  confessions 
of  the  remorseful  lover  with  a  cheery  contempt — passed  them  by; 
no  great  harm  had  been  done  ;  and  the  girl  was  but  a  child. 

His  own  conscience  it  was  which  bullied  Jack  so  tremendonsly. 
One  day  he  rounded  on  his  accuser  like  the  poor  worm  in  the 
proverb,  who  might  perhaps  have  got  safe  back  to  its  hole  but  for 
that  ill-advised  turning.  He  met  the  charges  like  a  man.  He 
pleaded  that,  criminal  as  he  had  been,  nefarious  and  inexcusable  as 
his  action  was,  this  action  had  given  him  a  very  high  time;  and 
that,  if  it  was  all  to  do  over  again,  he  should  probably  alter  hia 
conduct  only  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would 
Bee  Phillis  oftoner  and  stay  with  her  longer.  Conscience  knocked 
him  out  of  time  in  a  couf )le  of  rounds ;  but  still  he  did  have  the 
satisfaction  of  showing  fight. 

Of  course  he  would  do  the  same  thing  again.  There  has  never 
been  found  by  duenna,  by  guardian,  by  despotic  parent,  or  by 
interested  relation,  any  law  of  restraint  strong  enough  to  keep 
apart  two  young  people  of  the  opposite  sex  and  like  age,  after 
they  have  once  become  attracted  towards  each  other.  Prudence 
and  prudery,  jealousy  and  interest,  never  have  much  chance.  The 
ancient  dames  of  dueiinadom  may  purse  their  withered  lips  and 
wrinkle  their  crow's-footed  eyes;  Love,  the  unconquered,  laughs 
and  conquers  again. 

It  IS  of  no  use  to  repeat  long  explanations  about  Phillis.  Such 
as  she  was,  we  know  her — a  law  unto  herself;  careless  of  pro- 
hibitions and  unsuspicious  of  danger.  Like  Una,  she  wandered 
unprotected  and  fearless  among  whatever  two-legged  wolves,  bears, 
envies,  lions,  vultures,  and  other  bea.sts  and  birds  of  prey  might  be 
anxiously  waiting  to  snap  her  up.  Jack  was  the  great-hearted  lion 
who  was  to  l)ear  her  safely  through  the  wistful  growls  of  the  meaner 
liea.sts.  The  lion  is  not  clever  like  the  fox  or  the  l)eaver,  but  one 
always  conceives  of  him  as  a  grntlcinan,  and  therefore  fit  to  he 
entrusted  with  such  a  beautiful  maiden  as  Una  or  Phillis.  And  if 
Jack  was  quietly  allowt-d  to  carry  off  his  tre.asure  it  was  Agatha 
L'Estrange  who  was  chiefly  to  blame ;  and  .she,  falling  in  love  with 
Jack  herself,  quite  in  a  motlierly  way,  allowed  the  wooing  to  go  on 
under  her  very  nose.  "  A  bad,  bmi  woman,"  as  Lawrence  Colquhoun 
called  her. 

But  such  a  wooing  1  Miss  Ethel  Citybredde,  when  she  sees 
Araandus  making  a  steady  but  not  an  eagerly  inifietuous  advance 
in  her  direction  at  a  bull,  feels  her  languid  pul.ses  beat  a  little  faster. 
"  lie  is  wmiing  after  Me,"  she  says  to  herself,  with  pride.  They 
snatch  a  few  moments  to  sit  totrether  in  a  con.servatory.  He  offers 
uu  remark  worthy  of  repolitiou,  uor  doea  bho,  jei  •die  tliiuka  to 
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herself,  "  He  is  going  to  ask  me  to  marry  him ;  he  will  kiss  me ; 
there  will  be  a  grand  wedding;  everylxjdy  will  be  pleased;  other 
girls  will  be  envious ;  and  1  shall  be  delighted.  Papa  knows  that 
he  is  well  off  and  well  connected.     How  charming !  " 

Now  Philhs  allowed  her  lover  to  woo  her  withont  one  thonght 
of  love  or  marriage,  of  which,  indeed,  she  knew  notliing.  But  if 
u'-e  passion  was  all  on  one  side,  the  affection  was  equally  divided. 
And  when  Jack  truly  said  that  Phillis  did  not  love  him,  he  forgot 
that  she  had  given  him  already  all  that  she  knew  of  love ;  in  that 
her  thoughts,  which  on  her  first  emancipation  leaped  forth,  bound- 
ing and  running  in  all  directions  with  a  wild  yearning  to  behold 
the  Great  Unknown,  were  now  returning  to  herself,  and  mostly 
flowed  steadily,  like  streams  of  electric  influence,  in  the  direction 
of  Jack;  inasmuch  as  she  referred  unconsciously  everything  to 
Jack,  as  she  dressed  for  him,  drew  for  him,  pored  diligently  over 
hated  reading-books  for  him,  and  told  him  all  her  thoughts. 

I  have  not  told,  nor  can  I  teU,  of  the  many  walks  and  talks  these 
two  young  f)eople  had  together.  Day  after  day  Jack's  boat — that 
comfortable  old  tub,  in  which  he  could,  and  often  did,  cut  a  crab 
without  spilling  the  contents  into  the  river — lay  moored  off  Agatha's 
lawn,  or  rolled  slowly  up  and  down  the  river.  Jack  rowing,  while 
Phillis  steered,  sang,  talked,  and  laughed.  This  was  pleasant  in 
the  morning ;  but  it  was  far  more  pleasant  in  the  evening,  when 
the  river  was  so  quiet,  so  still,  and  so  black,  and  when  thoughts 
crowded  into  the  girl's  brain,  which  fled  like  spirits  when  she  tried 
to  put  them  into  words. 

Or  they  rode  together  along  the  leafy  roads  through  Eichmond 
Park,  and  down  by  that  unknown  region,  far  away  from  the  world, 
where  heron  rise  up  from  the  water's  edge,  where  the  wild  fowl  fly 
above  the  lake  in  figures  which  remind  one  of  Euclid's  definitions, 
and  the  deer  collect  in  herds  among  great  ferns  half  as  high  as 
themselves.  There  they  would  let  the  horses  walk,  whOe  Phillis, 
with  the  slender  curving  lines  of  her  figure,  her  dainty  dress  which 
fitted  it  so  well,  and  her  sweet  face,  made  the  heart  of  her  lover 
hiingry  ;  and  when  she  turned  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  saw  in  the 
clear  depths  of  her  eyes  his  own  face  reflected,  his  passion  grew 
almost  too  much  for  him  to  bear. 

A  delicate  dainty  maiden,  who  was  yet  of  strong  and  healthy 
-physique ;  one  who  did  not  disdain  to  own  a  love  for  cake  and 
strawberries,  cream  and  ices,  and  other  pleasant  things;  who 
had  no  young-ladjish  affectations;  who  took  life  eagerly,  not  lan- 
guidly. And  not  a  coward,  as  many  maidens  boast  to  be :  she  ruled 
her  horse  with  rein  as  firm  as  Jack  Dunquerque,  and  sat  him  as 
steadily ;  she  clenched  her  little  fingers  and  set  her  lips  hard  when 
she  heard  a  tale  of  wrong ;  her  eyes  Lit  up  and  her  bosom  heaved 
when  she  heard  of  heroic  gest  ;  she  was  strong  to  endure  and  to  do. 
Not  every  girl  would,  as  Phillis  did,  rise  in  the  morning  at  five  to 
train  her  untaught  eyes  and  hand  over  those  little  symbols  by 
which  we  read  and  write ;  not  every  girl  would  patiently  begin  at 
muLuteen  the  mechaiiical  diudfjtus  of  the  musio-lesson.     And  siie 
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did  this  in  confidence,  becanse  Jack  asked  her  every  day  about  hei 
lessons,  and  Apatha  L'Estrange  was  jik-ased. 

The  emotion  which  is  the  next  after,  and  worse  than  that  of 
love,  is  sympathy.  Phillis  passed  throuj^h  the  stapes  of  curiosity 
and  knowledge  before  she  arrived  at  the  stage  of  sympathy.  Per- 
haps she  was  not  far  from  the  highest  stage  of  all. 

She  learned  something  every  day,  and  told  Jack  what  it  wa.s. 
Sometimes  it  was  an  increase  in  her  knowledge  of  evil.  Jack,  who 
was  by  no  means  so  clever  as  his  biographer,  thought  that  a  pity. 
His  idea  was  the  common  one — that  a  maiden  should  he  ktpt 
innocent  of  the  knowledge  of  evil,  I  think  Jack  took  a  prejudiced, 
even  a  Philistine,  viev  of  the  case.  He  put  hini.^^elf  on  the  same 
level  as  the  Frenchman  who  keeps  his  daughter  out  of  mischief  by 
locking  her  up  in  a  convent.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  evil  that 
hurts,  any  more  than  the  knowledge  of  blackbeetles,  earwigs,  slugs, 
and  other  crawling  things :  the  pure  in  spirit  cast  it  off,  just  as  the 
gardener  who  digs  and  delves  among  his  plants  washes  his  hands 
and  is  clean.  The  thing  that  hurts  is  the  suspicion  and  constant 
thought  of  evil ;  the  loveliest  and  most  divine  creature  in  the  world 
is  she  who  neither  commits  any  ill,  nor  thinks  any,  nor  suspects  others 
of  ill — who  has  a  perfect  pity  for  backsliders,  and  a  perfect  trust  in 
the  people  around  her.  Unfortunate  it  is  that  experience  of  life 
turns  pity  into  anger,  and  trust  into  hesitation. 

Or  they  would  be  out  upon  Agatha's  lawn,  playing  croquet,  to 
which  that  good  lady  still  adhered,  or  lawn-tennis,  which  she  toler- 
ated. There  would  be  the  curate — he  had  abandoned  that  design 
of  getting  up  all  about  Laud,  but  was  madly,  ecclesiastically 
madly,  in  love  with  Phillis;  there  would  be  occasionally  Ladds, 
who,  in  his  heavy,  kindly  way,  pleased  this  young  May  Queen. 
Besides,  Ladds  was  fond  of  Jack.  There  would  be  Gilead  Beck  in 
the  straightest  of  frock-coats,  and  on  the  most  careful  behaviour, 
there  would  be  also  two  or  three  young  ladies,  compared  with 
whom  Phillis  was  as  Rosalind  at  the  court  of  her  uncle,  or  as 
Esther  among  the  damsels  of  the  Persian  king's  seraglio,  so  fresh 
and  60  incomparably  fair. 

"  Mrs.  L'Estrange,"  Jack  whispered  one  day, "  I  am  going  to 
Bay  a  rude  thing.  Did  you  pick  out  the  other  girls  on  purpose  to 
setoff  Phillis?" 

"  What  a  shame.  Jack  ! "  said  Agatha,  who  like  the  rest  of  tha 
world  called  him  by  what  was  not  his  Christian  name.  "  The  girls 
are  very  nice— not  so  pretty  as  Phillis,  but  gooil-looking,  all  ^i! 
them.  I  call  them  as  pretty  a  set  of  girls  as  you  would  be  likely  to 
nee  on  any  lawn  this  season." 

"  Yes,"  wild  Jack ;  "  only  yon  see,  they  are  all  alike,  and  Phillis 
U  tlifferent." 

That  was  it — Phillis  was  different.  The  girls  were  graceful, 
pleasant,  and  well  bred.  But  Phillis  was  all  tliis,  and  more.  The 
oihera  followed  the  beaten  track,  in  wliich  the  strength  of  life  is 
(Tubdued  and  it«  intensity  forbidden.  Phillis  was  in  earnest  about 
Otti filling,  quietly  in  earnest  i  nut  opculj  bent  on  enjoyment,  Like 
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tho  yonng  ladies  who  run  down  Greenwich  Hill,  for  instance,  Imt  m 
bor  way  niakiiig  others  feel  something  of  what  she  felt  heiself.  Her 
h;teusity  was  visible  In  the  eager  face,  the  mobile  flashes  of  ber  sen* 
eitive  lips,  and  her  brightening  eyes.  And,  most  unlike  her  neigh- 
bours, she  even  forgot  her  own  dress,  much  as  she  loved  the  theory 
and  practice  of  dress,  when  once  she  was  interested,  and  was  care- 
less about  theirs. 

It  was  not  pleasant  for  the  minor  stars.  They  felt  in  a  vague 
ancomfortable  way  that  Phillis  was  far  more  attractive ;  they  said 
tci  each  other  that  she  was  strange ;  one  who  pretended  to  know 
more  French  than  the  others  said  that  she  was/<?-o«c/ie. 

She  was  not  in  the  least  farouche,  and  the  young  lady  her 
cahtmniator  did  not  understand  the  adjective;  hui  fa rowhe  she 
continued  to  be  among  the  maidens  of  Twickenham  and  Eiclimoud. 

Jack  Dunquerque  heard  the  epithet  applied  on  one  occasion,  and 
burst  out  laughing. 

Phillis /aroi/cAfi  /  Phillis,  without  fear  and  without  suspicion ! 

But  then  they  do  teach  French  so  badly  at  girls'  schools.  And 
80  poor  Phillis  remained  ticketed  with  the  adjective  which  least  of 
any  belonged  to  her. 

A  pleasant  six  weeks  from  April  to  June,  while  the  late  spring 
blossomed  and  flowered  into  summer ;  a  time  to  remember  all  his 
lire  afterwards  with  the  saddened  joy  which,  despite  Dante's  obser- 
vation, does  still  l^elong  to  the  memory  of  past  pleasures. 

But  every  pleasant  time  passes,  and  the  six  weeks  were  over. 

Jack  was  to  "  slack  oflf."  The  phrase  struck  him,  applied  to 
himself  and  Phillis,  as  simply  in  bad  taste;  but  the  meaning  was 
plain.  He  was  to  present  liimself  at  Twickenham  with  less  fre- 
quency. 

Accordingly,  he  began  well  by  going  there  the  very  next  day. 
Every  new  reoimt-  has  to  be  commenced  somehow,  and  Jack  began 
his  at  once,  ile  pulled  up  in  his  tub.  It  was  a  cloudy  and  windy 
day  ;  di'ops  of  rain  fell  from  time  to  time  ;  the  river  was  swept  by 
sudden  gusts  which  came  driving  down  the  stream,  marked  by 
broad  black  patches  ;  there  were  no  other  boats  out,  and  Jack 
struggled  upwards  against  the  current :  the  exercise  at  least  was  a 
relief  to  the  oppression  of  his  thoughts. 

^\^lat  was  he  to  do  with  himself  after  the  "  slacking  oflF"  had  begun 
—after  that  day,  in  fact  ?  The  visits  might  drop  to  twice  a  week, 
then  once  a  week,  and  then  ?  But  surely  Colquhonn  would  be 
satisfied  with  such  a  measure  of  self-denial.  In  the  intervals — say 
from  Saturday  to  Saturday — he  could  occupy  himself  in  thinking 
about  her.  He  might  write  to  her — would  that  be  against  the 
letter  o'  the  law?  It  was  clearly  against  the  spirit.  And — another 
consideration — it  was  no  use  writing  unless  he  wrote  in  printed 
characters,  and  in  words  of  not  more  than  two  sy]lal)Ies.  He 
thought  of  such  a  love-letter,  and  of  Phillis  gravely  spelling  it  out 
word  by  word  to  Mrs.  L'Estrange.  For  poor  Phillis  had  r  ss  yet 
accustomed  herself  to  look  on  the  printed  page  as  a  velu  ^  for 
thought,  although  Agatha  read  to  her  every  day.     She  regarded  it 
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as  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  reader  facts  snch  as  the  eleme-ntary 
reading-lwok  duli^lits  to  set  forth;  so  dry  that  the  adult  reader,  if 
a  woman,  presently  feels  the  dust  in  her  eyes,  and  if  a  man,  is  fain 
to  get  np  and  call  wildly  for  quarts  of  bitter  beer.  No ;  Phillis  was 
not  yet  educated  up  to  the  reception  of  a  letter. 

He  would,  he  thought,  sit  in  the  least-frequented  room  of  his 
club — the  drawing-room — and  with  a  book  of  some  kind  before  him, 
just  for  a  pretence,  would  pass  the  leaden  hours  in  thinking  of 
PhilUs's  perfections.  Heavens  !  when  was  there  a  moment,  by  day 
or  by  night,  that  he  did  not  think  of  them  ? 

Bump!  It  was  the  tow  of  his  ship,  which  knew  by  experience 
very  well  when  to  stop,  and  grounded  herself,  without  any  conscioufl 
volition  on  his  part,  at  the  accustomed  spot. 

Jack  jumped  out,  and  fa>ttned  the  painter  to  the  tree  to  which 
Phillis  had  once  tied  him.  Then  he  strode  across  the  lawns  and 
flower-beds,  and  made  for  the  Little  morning-room,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  the  ladies. 

He  found  one  of  them.  Fortnne  sometimes  favours  lovers.  It 
was  the  younger  one — Phillis  herself. 

She  was  tending  over  her  work  with  brush  and  colonr-box, 
looking  as  serious  as  if  all  her  future  depended  on  the  success  of 
that  particular  picture;  beside  her,  tossed  contemptuously  a.side, 
lay  the  much-despised  Lesson-Bo^jk  in  Reading;  for  she  had  done 
her  daily  task.  She  did  not  hear  Jack  step  in  at  the  open  window, 
and  went  on  with  her  painting. 

She  wore  a  dress  made  of  that  stufiF  which  looks  like  brown  hol- 
land  till  you  come  close  to  it,  and  then  yen  think  it  is  silk,  but  are 
not  quite  certain,  and  I  believe  they  call  it  Indian  tussore.  Round 
her  dainty  waist  was  a  leathern  belt  set  in  silver  with  a  chatelaine, 
like  a  small  armoury  of  deadly  weapons;  and  for  colour  she  had  a 
crimson  ribl)on  alnrnt  her  neck.  To  show  that  the  ribbon  was  not 
entirely  meant  for  vanity,  but  had  its  uses,  Phillis  had  slung  upon 
it  a  cross  of  Maltese  silver- work,  which  I  fear  Jack  had  given  her 
himself.  And  Ijelow  the  cross,  where  her  rounded  figure  showed  it 
off,  she  had  placed  a  little  bunch  of  sweet  peas.  Such  a  dainty 
damsel!  Not  wjutent  with  the  flower  in  her  dress,  she  had  sX\xc\ 
a  white  jasmine-blossom  in  her  hair.  All  these  things  Jack  noted 
with  speechless  admiration. 

Then  she  began  to  sing  in  a  low  voice,  all  to  herself,  a  h"ttle 
French  ballad  which  Mrs.  L'Estrange  had  taught  her— one  of  the 
sweet  old  French  songs. 

She  was  painting  in  the  other  window,  at  a  table  drawn  np  to 
face  it.  The  curtains  were  partly  pulled  together,  and  the  blind 
was  half  drawn  down,  so  that  she  sat  in  a  subdued  light,  in  which 
only  her  face  was  lit  up,  like  the  faces  in  a  certain  kind  of  photo- 
graph,  while  her  hair  and  figure  lay  in  hadow.  The  hangings  were 
of  some  Iight-ro.se  hue,  which  tinted  the  whole  room,  and  threw  a 
warm  colouring  over  the  old-fashioned  furniture,  the  pictures,  the 
books,  the  flowers  on  the  tallies,  and  the  ferns  in  their  glasses.  ^Irs. 
L'E.-^lraage  was  no  follower  after  the  new  school.    Neutral  tints  had 
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sman  charms  for  her;  she  h'ked  the  warmth  and  glow  of  the  oldei 
fiashion  in  which  she  had  beeu  brought  up. 

It  looked  to  Jack  Dunnuerque  hke  some  shrine  dedicated  to 
peace  and  love,  with  PhiUis  for  its  priestess — or  even  its  goddess. 
Outside  the  skies  were  gray ;  the  wiud  swept  down  the  river  with 
driving  rain;  here  was  warmth,  colour,  and  brightness.  So  he 
istood  still  and  watched. 

And  as  he  waited  an  overwhelming  passion  of  love  seized  him. 
If  the  world  was  well  lost  for  Antony  when  he  threw  it  all  away  for  a 
queen  no  longer  young,  and  the  mother  of  one  son  at  least  almost 
grown  up,  what  would  it  have  been  had  his  Cleopatra  welcomed 
him  in  all  the  splendour  of  her  white  Greek  beauty  at  sweet  seven- 
teen ?  There  was  no  world  to  be  lost  for  this  obscure  cadet  of  a 
noble  house,  but  all  the  world  to  be  won.  His  world  was  before  his 
eyes ;  it  was  an  unconscious  maid,  ignorant  of  her  own  surpassing 
worth  and  of  the  power  of  her  beauty.  To  win  her  was  to  be  the  lord 
of  all  the  world  he  cared  for. 

Presently  she  laid  down  her  brush,  and  raised  her  head.  Then 
she  pushed  aside  the  curtains,  and  looked  out  upon  the  gardens. 
The  rain  drove  against  the  windows,  and  the  wind  beat  about  the 
branches  of  the  lilacs  on  the  lawn.  She  shivered,  and  pulled  the 
curtains  together  again. 

"  I  wish  Jack  were  here,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  He  is  here,  Phil,"  Jack  replied. 

She  looked  round,  and  darted  across  the  room,  catching  him  by 
both  hands. 

"  Jack !  Oh,  I  am  glad !  There  is  nobody  at  home.  Agatha  has 
gone  up  to  town,  and  I  am  quite  alone.  What  shall  we  do  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

Clearly  the  right  thing  for  him  to  propose  was  that  he  should 
instantly  leave  the  young  lady,  and  row  himself  back  to  Richmond. 
This,  however,  was  not  what  he  did  propose.  On  the  contrary,  he 
kept  Phillis's  hands  in  his,  and  held  them  tight,  looking  in  her 
upturned  face,  where  he  saw  nothing  but  undisguised  joy  at  his 
appearance. 

"Shall  WG  talk?  Shall  I  play  to  you?  Shall  I  draw  yon  a 
picture  ?    What  shall  we  do.  Jack  ?  " 

"  Well,  Phil,  I  think— perhaps— we  had  better  talk." 
Something  in  his  voice  struck  her ;  she  looked  at  him  sharply. 
"What  has  happened.  Jack?     You  do  not  look  happy." 
"Nothing,   Phil — nothing   but   what  I   might  have  expected." 
But  he  looked  so  dismal  that  it  was  quite  certain  he  had  not 
expected  it. 

"  Tell  me.  Jack." 
He  shook  his  head. 

"  Jack,  what  is  the  good  of  being  friends  if  yon  won't  tell  me 
what  makes  you  unhappy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you,  Phil.  I  don't  see  a  way  to 
begin." 

"  Sit  down,  and  begin  somehow."    She  placed  him  comfortably 
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in  the  larpest  chair  in  the  room,  and  then  she  stood  in  front  of  him, 
and  looked  in  his  face  with  coiniiassionate  eyes.  The  sight  of  those 
deep-brown  orhs,  so  full  of  hght  and  pity,  smote  her  lover  with  a 
kind  of  madness.  "  What  is  it  makes  people  unhappy  ?  Are  you 
ill?" 

He  shook  his  head,  and  laughed. 

"  No,  Phil ;  I  am  never  ill.  You  see,  I  am  not  exactly  un- 
happy  " 

"  But,  Jack,  you  look  so  dismal." 

"  Yes,  that  is  it ;  I  am  a  little  dismal.  No,  Phil — no.  I  am 
really  unhajipy,  and  you  are  the  cause." 

"l  the  cause !     But,  Jack,  why  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  talk  with  your  giiardiiin,  Ijawrence  Colquhoun,  yester- 
day. It  was  all  al)0ut  you.  And  hi'  wants  me — not  to  come  here 
so  often,  in  fact.     And  I  mustn't  come." 

"  But  why  not  ?    What  does  Lawrence  mean  ?  " 

"  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  explain  to  you.  You  must  try  to 
forgive  me." 

"  Forgive  you,  Jack  ?  " 

"  You  see,  Phil,  I  have  behaved  badly  from  the  beginning.  I 
ought  not  to  have  called  upon  you  as  I  did  in  Carnarvon  Square; 
I  ought  not  to  have  let  you  call  me  Jack,  nor  should  I  have  called 
you  Phil.     It  is  altogether  improper  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

She  was  silent  for  a  while. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  known.  Jack,  that  it  was  a  little  unusual. 
Other  girls  haven't  got  a  Jack  Dunquerque,  have  they?  Poor 
things !    That  is  all  you  mean,  isn't  it.  Jack  ?  " 

"  Phil,  don't  look  at  me  like  that!  You  don't  know — you  can't 
understand No ;  it  is  more  than  unusual ;  it  is  quite  wrong." 

"  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,"  the  girl  said  proudly.  "  If  I 
had,  my  conscience  would  make  me  unhappy.  But  I  do  begin  to 
iindi'rstand  what  you  mean.  Last  week  Agatha  asked  me  if  I  was 
not  thinking  too  much  about  you.  And  the  curate  made  me  laugh 
becau.se  he  said,  quite  by  himself  in  a  corner,  you  know,  that  Rlr. 
Dunquerque  was  a  happy  man ;  and  when  I  asked  him  why,  he 
turned  very  red,  and  said  it  was  because  I  had  given  to  him  what 
all  the  world  would  long  to  have.     Ho  meant.  Jack " 

"  I  wish  he  was  here,"  Jack  cried  hotly,  "  for  me  to  wring  his 
neck ! " 

"  And  one  day  Laura  Herries " 

"  That's  tlic  girl  who  said  you  were /arowcAe,  Phil.    Go  on." 

"Was  talking  to  Agatha  about  some  young  lady  who  had  got 
compromised  by  a  gentleman's  attentions.  I  asked  why,  and  she 
replied  quite  sharpiy  that  if  I  did  not  know,  no  one  could  know. 
Tlicn  she  got  up  and  went  away.  Agatha  was  angry  about  it,  ] 
could  see ;  but  she  only  said  something  about  understanding  when 
I  como  out." 

"  Miss  Ilerrics  ought  to  hav'A  her  neck  wrung  too,  as  well  as  the 
curate,"  said  Jack. 

"  CouiproniiBe — improper."    Phil   beat   her  little  foot  on    the 
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floor.  "  WTiat  does  it  all  mean  ?  Jack,  tell  me — what  is  this  wrong 
thing  that  you  and  I  have  done  ?  " 

"  Not  you,  Phil ;  a  thousand  times  not  yon." 

"  Then  I  do  not  care  much  wliat  other  people  say,"  she  replied 
simply.  "  Do  you  know,  Jack,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  we  never  ought 
to  care  for  what  people,  besides  people  we  love,  say  about  ns." 

"  But  it  is  I  who  have  done  wrong,"  said  Jack. 

"  Have  you.  Jack  ?  Oh,  then  I  forgive  you.  I  think  I  know 
now.  You  should  have  come  to  me  with  an  unreal  smile  on  your 
face,  and  pretended  the  greatest  deference  to  my  opinion,  even 
when  you  knew  it  wasn't  worth  having.  That  is  what  the  curate 
does  to  young  ladies.  I  saw  him  yesterday  taking  Miss  Herries's 
opinion  on  Holman  Hunt's  picture.  She  said  it  was  "sweetly 
pretty."  He  said,  "  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  "  in  such  a  solemn 
voice,  as  if  he  wasn't  quite  sure  that  the  phrase  summed  up  the 
whole  picture,  but  was  going  to  think  it  over  quietly.  Don't  laugh, 
Jack,  because  I  cannot  read  like  other  people,  and  all  I  have  to  go 
by  is  what  Mr.  Dyson  told  me,  and  Agatha  tells  me,  and  what  I 
see — and — and  what  you  tell  me,  Jack,  which  is  worth  all  the  rest 
to  me." 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  she 
brushed  them  aside. 

"  And  I  forgive  you.  Jack,  all  the  more  because  yon  did  not 
treat  me  as  you  would  have  treated  the  girls  who  seem  to  me  so 
lifeless  and  languid,  and — Jack,  it  may  be  wrong  to  say  it,  but  Oh, 
60  small !  What  compliment  could  you  have  paid  me  better  than 
to  single  me  out  for  your  friend — you  who  have  seen  so  much  and 
done  so  much — my  friend,  mine  ?  We  were  friends  from  the  first, 
were  we  not '?  And  1  have  never  since  hidden  anything  from  you. 
Jack,  and  never  will." 

He  kept  it  down  still,  this  mighty  yearning  that  filled  his  heart, 
but  he  could  not  bear  to  look  her  in  the  face.  Every  word  that 
she  said  stabbed  him  like  a  knife,  because  it  showed  her  childish 
innocence  and  her  utter  unconsciousness  of  what  her  words  might 
mean. 

And  then  she  laid  her  little  hand  in  his. 

"  And  now  you  have  compromised  me,  aa  they  would  say  ? 
WTiat  does  it  matter.  Jack  ?  We  can  go  on  always  jiist  the  same 
as  we  have  been  doing,  can  we  not  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  and  answered  huskily,  "  No,  Phil.  Your 
guardian  will  not  allow  it.  You  must  obey  him.  He  says  that  I 
am  to  come  here  less  frequently;  that  I  must  not  do  you — he  is 
quite  right,  Phil — any  more  mischief;  and  that  you  are  to  have 
your  first  season  in  London  without  any  ties  or  entanglements." 

"  My  guardian  leaves  me  alone  here  with  Agatha.  It  is  you 
who  have  been  my  real  guardian.  Jack.  I  shall  do  what  you  tell 
me  to  do." 

"  I  want  to  do  what  is  best  for  you,  Phil — but Child  " — he 

caught  her  by  the  hands,  and  she  half  fell,  half  knelt  at  his  feet, 
and  looked  up  in  his  eyes  with  her  face  full  of  trouble  and  emotion 
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—"  child,  must  I  tell  you  ?  Could  not  Ap.itlia  L'Estrange  tell  you 
that  tliere  is  somethinf;  in  the  world  very  diff.rent  from  frieudiihip? 
is  it  left  for  me  to  teach  you  ?    They  call  it  Love,  Phil." 

fle  whispered  the  last  words. 

"  Love?    But  I  know  all  about  it,  Jack." 

"  No,  I'hil,  you  know  nothing.  It  isn't  the  love  that  you  bear 
to  Agratha  that  I  mean." 

"Is  it  the  love  I  have  for  you,  Jack?"  she  asked  in  all 
innocence. 

"It  may  be,  Phil.  Tell  mo  only" — he  was  reckless  now,  and 
Bpoke  fast  and  fiercely — "  tell  me  if  you  love  me  as  I  love  you.  Try 
to  tell  me.  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  canuot  sleep  for  thinking  of 
you ,  and  I  think  of  you  all  day  long.  It  seems  as  if  my  life  must 
have  Ixicn  a  long  blank  before  I  saw  you ;  all  my  happiness  is  to 
be  with  you;  to  think  of  going  on  without  you  maddens  me." 

"  Poor  Jack !  "  she  said  softly.  She  did  not  offer  to  withdraw 
her  hands,  but  let  them  lie  in  his  warm  and  tender  grasp. 

"  My  dear,  my  darling — my  queen  and  pearl  of  girls— who  can 
help  loving  you  ?  And  even  to  be  witli  you,  to  have  you  close  to 
me,  to  hold  your  hands  in  mine — that  isn't  enough." 

"  What  more— 0  Jack,  Jack !  what  more '? " 

She  began  to  tremble,  and  she  tried  to  take  back  her  hands. 
He  let  them  go,  but  before  she  could  change  her  position  he  bent 
down,  threw  his  arms  about  her,  and  held  her  face  close  to  his  while 
he  kissed  it  a  thousana'^'mes. 

"  Wliat  more?  My  darling,  my  angel,  this — and  this!  Phil, 
Phil !  wake  at  last  from  your  long  childhood ;  leave  the  Garden  of 
Eden  where  you  have  wandered  so  many  years,  and  come  out  into 
the  other  world — the  world  of  love.  My  dear,  my  dear !  can  you 
love  me  a  little,  only  a  httle,  in  return  ?  "NVe  are  all  so  different 
from  what  you  thought  us;  you  will  find  out  some  day  that  I  am 
not  clever  and  good  at  all ;  that  I  have  only  one  thing  to  give  you — 
my  love.     Phil,  Phil,  answer  me — si)eak  to  me — forgive  me!" 

He  let  her  go,  for  she  tore  herself  from  him  and  sprang  to  her 
foot,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbing  aloud. 

"  J-'orgive  me — forgive  me  ! "    It  was  all  that  he  could  say. 

"Jack,  what  is  it?  what  does  it  mean?  O  Jack!" — she  lifted 
her  face  and  looked  about  her,  with  hands  outstretched  as  one  who 
feels  ia  the  darkness;  her  cheeks  were  white  and  her  eyes  wild — 
"what  d(.>us  it  mean?  what  is  it  you  have  said?  what  is  it  you 
have  done?" 

"Phil!" 

"Yes!  Hush!  don't  speak  to  me — not  yet.  Jack.  Wait  h 
moment.  My  brain  is  full  of  strange  thoughts" — she  put  out 
treiiildmg  hands  before  her,  like  one  wlio  wakes  suddenly  in  a 
dream,  and  sjx)ke  with  short,  quick  breath.  "  Something  seems 
to  have  come  upon  mo.  Help  me.  Jack!  Oh,  help  me!  I  am 
frightened." 

He  t(N)k  her  in  his  arms  and  soothed  and  caressed  her  like  a 
child,  while  bhe  subbed  and  cried. 
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"  Look  at  me,  Jack,"  she  said  presently.  "  Teli  me,  am  I  the 
saiue?     Is  there  any  change  in  me?" 

"  Yes,  Phil ;  yes,  my  darling.  You  are  changed.  Your  sweet 
eyes  are  full  of  tears,  like  the  skies  in  April ;  and  your  cheeks  are 
pale  and  white.  Let  me  kiss  them  till  they  get  their  own  colour 
again." 

He  did  kiss  them,  and  she  stood  unresisting.    But  she  trembled. 

"  I  know,  Jack,  now,"  she  said  softly.  "  It  all  came  upon  me 
in  a  moment,  when  your  lips  touched  mine.  0  Jack,  Jack  !  it  was 
as  if  something  snapped ;  as  if  a  veil  feU  from  my  eyes.  I  know 
now  what  you  meant  when  you  said  just  now  that  you  loved  me." 

"  Do  you,  Phil  ?    And  can  you  love  me,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Jack.  I  will  tell  you  when  I  am  able  to  talk  again.  Let 
me  sit  down.     Sit  with  me.  Jack." 

She  drew  him  beside  her  on  the  sofa  and  murmured  low,  while 
he  held  her  hands. 

"  Do  you  like  to  sit  just  so,  holding  my  hands  ?  Are  yon  better 
now.  Jack? 

"Do  you  think,  Jack,  that  I  can  have  always  loved  you — 
without  knowing  it  at  all— just  as  you  love  me?    0  my  poor  Jack' 

"  My  heart  beats  so  fast.  And  I  am  so  happy.  What  have  you 
said  to  me.  Jack,  that  I  should  be  so  hapi^y  ? 

"  See,  the  sun  has  come  out— and  the  showers  are  over  and 
gone — and  the  birds  are  singing — all  the  sweet  birds — they  are 
Singing  for  me.  Jack,  for  you  and  me — Oh,  for  you  and  for  me !  " 

Her  voice  broke  down  again,  and  she  hid  her  face  upon  her 
lover's  shoulder,  crying  happy  tears. 

He  called  her  a  thousand  endearing  names;  he  told  her  that 
they  would  be  always  together ;  that  she  had  made  him  the 
happiest  man  in  all  the  world ;  that  he  loved  her  more  than  any 
girl  ever  had  been  loved  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  that  she  was 
the  crown  and  pearl  and  queen  of  all  the  women  who  ever  lived ; 
and  then  she  looked  up,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

Ah,  hap]iy,  happy  day !  Ah,  day  for  ever  to  be  remembered, 
even  when,  if  ever,  the  years  shall  bring  its  fiftieth  anniversary  to 
an  aged  pair,  whose  children  and  grandchildi-en  stand  around  their 
trembling  feet  1  Ah,  moments  that  live  for  ever  in  the  memory  of 
a  Life  !  They  die,  but  are  immortal.  They  perish  all  too  quickly, 
but  they  bring  forth  the  precious  fruits  of  love  and  constancy,  of 
trust,  affection,  good  works,  peace,  and  joy,  which  never  perish. 

"  Take  me  on  the  river,  Jack,"  she  said  presently.  "  1  want  to 
think  it  all  over  again,  and  try  to  understand  it  l)etter." 

He  fetched  cushion  and  wrapper,  for  the  l>oat  was  wet,  and 
placed  her  tenderly  in  the  boat.  And  then  he  began  to  puU  gently 
up  the  stream. 

The  day  had  suddenly  changed.  The  morning  had  been  gloomy 
and  dull,  *but  the  altL-ruouu  was  bright ;  the  strong  wind  was 
dropped  for  a  ligiit  cool  breeze;  the  swans  were  cruising  about 
with  their  lordly  pretence  of  not  caring  for  things  external ;  and 
the  river  ran  clear  and  bright. 
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They  were  very  silent  now ;  the  girl  sat  in  her  place,  looking 
with  full  soft  eyes  on  the  wet  and  dripping  branches  or  in  the  cocl 
depths  of  the  stream. 

Presently  they  passed  an  old  gentleman  fishing  in  a  punt;  he 
was  the  same  old  gentleman  whom  Pliillis  saw  one  morning — now 
so  long  ago — when  he  had  that  little  misfortune  we  have  narrated, 
and  tumbled  backwards  in  his  ark.  lie  saw  them  coming,  and 
adjusted  his  spectacles. 

"  Youth  and  Beauty  again,"  he  murmured.  "  And  she's  been 
crying.  That  young  fellow  has  said  something  cruel  to  her.  Wish 
I  a)uld  break  his  head  for  him.  The  pretty  creature !  Ele'll  come 
to  a  bad  end,  that  young  man."  Then  he  impaled  an  immense 
worm  savagely  and  went  on  fisliing. 

A  very  foolish  old  gentleman  this. 

"I  am  trying  to  make  it  all  out  quite  clearly,  Jack,"  Phillia 
presently  began.  "  And  it  is  so  difficult."  Her  eyes  were  still 
bright  with  tears,  but  she  did  not  tremble  now,  and  the  smile  was 
back  upon  her  lips. 

"My  darling,  let  it  remain  difiBcult.  Only  tell  me  now,  if  you 
can,  that  you  love  me." 

"  Yes,  Jack,"  she  said,  not  in  the  frank  and  childish  unconscious- 
ness of  yesterday,  but  with  the  soft  blush  of  a  woman  who  is  wooed. 
"  Yes,  Jack,  I  know  now  that  I  do  love  you,  as  you  love  me,  because 
my  heart  beat  when  you  kissed  me,  and  I  felt  all  of  a  sudden  that 
you  were  all  the  world  to  me." 

"  Phil,  I  don't  deserve  it.     I  don't  deserve  you." 

"  Not  deserve  me  ?  0  Jack,  you  make  me  feel  humble  when 
you  say  that !     And  I  am  so  proud. 

"  So  proud  and  so  happy,"  she  went  on,  after  a  pause.  "  And 
the  girls  who  know  all  along — how  do  they  find  it  out? — want 
every  one  for  herself  this  great  happiness,  too.  1  have  heard  them 
talk,  and  never  understood  till  now.  Poor  girls  1  I  wish  they  had 
their — their  own  Jack,  not  my  Jack." 

Her  lover  had  no  words  to  reply. 

"  Poor  boy !  And  you  went  about  with  your  secret  so  long. 
Tell  me  how  long,  Jack  ?  " 

"Since  the  very  first  day  I  saw  you  in  Carnarvon  Square,  Phil." 

"All  that  time?  Did  you  love  me  on  that  day — not  the  first 
day  of  all.  Jack  ?     Oh,  surely  not  the  very  first  day  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  not  as  I  love  you  now — now  th.at  I  know  you  so  well,  my 
Phillis — mine — but  only  then  because  you  were  so  pretty." 

"  ]Jo  men  always  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  because  she  is  pretty?" 

"  Yes,  Phil.  Tliey  begin  l)ecauso  she  is  pretty,  and  they  love  her 
Ddoro  every  day  when  she  is  so  sweet  and  so  good  as  my  darling 
Phil." 

All  this  time  Jack  had  been  leaning  on  his  oars,  and  the  boat 
was  drifting  slowly  down  the  current.  It  was  now  close  to  the 
punt  where  the  old  gentleman  sat  watching  them. 

"  Tnoy  have  made  it  up,"  he  said.  "  That's  right"  And  he 
chnckled. 
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She  looked  dreamy  and  contented ;  the  tears  were  gone  out  of 
her  eyes,  and  a  sweet  softness  lay  there,  like  the  sunshine  on  a  field 
of  grass. 

"  !-Uie  is  a  rose  of  Sharon  and  a  lily  of  the  valley,"  said  this  old 
gentleman.  ''  That  young  fbUow  ought  to  be  banished  from  the 
State  for  makm^  utnei  jjeajjie  envious  of  his  luck.  Looks  a  good- 
ttmpered  rogue,  too." 

He  observed  with  delight  that  they  were  thinking  of  each 
3ther  while  the  boat  drifted  nearer  to  his  punt.  Presently — bump 
—bump ! 

Jack  seized  his  sculls  and  looked  np  guiltily.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  nodding  and  smiling  to  Phil  lis. 

"Made  it  up?"  he  asked  most  impertinently.  "That  is  right, 
that  is  right.  Give  you  joy,  sir,  give  you  joy.  Wish  you  both 
happiness.  Wish  I  had  it  to  do  all  over  again.  God  bless  you, 
my  dear!" 

His  jolly  red  face  beamed  like  the  setting  sun  under  his  big 
straw  hat,  and  he  wagged  his  head  and  laughed. 

Jack  laughed  too;  at  other  times  he  would  have  thought  the  old 
angler  an  extremely  impertinent  person.     Now  he  only  laughed. 

Then  he  ttu'ned  the  boat's  head,  and  rowed  his  bride  swiftly 
homewards. 

"  Phil,  I  am  like  Jason  bringing  home  Medea,"  he  said,  with 
a  faint  reminiscence  of  classical  tradition.  I  have  explained  that 
Jack  was  not  clever. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Phil ;  "  Medea  was  a  dreadful  person." 

"  Then  Paris  bringing  home  Helen — No,  Phil ;  only  your  lover 
bringing  home  the  sweetest  girl  that  ever  was.  And  worthy  five 
and  thirty  Helens." 

When  they  landed  Agatha  L'Estrange  was  on  the  lawn  waiting 
for  them.  To  her  surprise,  Phillis,  on  disembarking,  took  Jack  by 
the  arm,  and  his  hand  closed  over  hers.  Mrs.  L'Estrange  gasped. 
And  in  Phillis's  tear-bright  eyes  she  saw  at  last  the  light  and  glow 
of  love ;  and  in  Phillis's  blushing  face  she  saw  the  happy  pride  of 
the  celestial  Venus  who  has  met  her  only  love. 

"  Children — children !  "  she  said,  "  what  is  this  ?  " 

Philhs  made  answer,  in  words  which  Abraham  Dyson  used  to 
read  to  her  from  a  certain  Book,  but  which  she  never  understood 
till  now — made  answer  with  her  face  upturned  to  her  lover — 

"  I  am  my  beloved's,  and  his  desire  is  toward  me." 

They  were  a  quiet  party  that  evening.  Jack  did  not  want  to 
talk.  He  asked  Phillis  to  sing;  he  sat  by  in  a  sort  of  rapture  while 
her  voice,  in  the  songs  she  most  aflfected,  whispered  and  sang  to  his 
soul  not  words,  but  suggestions  of  every  innocent  delight.  She 
recovered  something  of  her  gaiety,  but  their  usual  laughter  was 
hushed  as  if  by  some  unexpressed  thought.  It  will  never  come 
back  to  her  again,  that  old  mirth  and  light  heart  of  childhood. 
She  felt  while  she  played  as  if  she  was  in  some  great  cathedral; 
the  fancies  of  her  brain  built  over  her  head  a  pile  more  mj'stic  and 
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wdiiderful  than  any  she  had  seen.  Its  arches  towered  to  the  sky; 
its  aisles  led  far  away  into  dim  space.  She  was  walking  slowly  up 
the  church  hand-in-band  with  Jack,  towards  a  great  rose  light  in 
the  east.  An  anthem  of  praise  and  tlianksgiving  echoed  along  the 
corridors,  and  pealed  like  thunder  among  the  million  rafters  of 
the  roof.  Round  them  floated  faces  which  looked  and  smiled 
And  she  heard  the  voice  of  Abraham  Dyson  in  her  ear — • 

"  Life  should  l>e  twofold,  not  single.  That,  Phillis,  is  the  great 
secret  of  the  world.  Every  man  is  a  priest;  every  woman  is  a 
priestess;  it  is  a  sacrament  which  you  have  learned  of  Jack  tlii? 
day.  Go  on  with  him  in  faith  and  hope.  Love  is  the  Universal 
Church  and  Heaven  is  everywhere.  Live  in  it;  die  in  it;  and 
dying  begin  your  life  of  love  again." 

"  Pbii,"  cried  Jack,  "  what  is  it?  You  look  as  if  you  have  seen 
a  vision."' 

"  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  Abraham  Dyson,"  she  said  solemnly. 
"  He  is  satisfied  and  pleased  with  us,  Jack." 

That  was  nothing  to  what  followed,  for  presently  there  occurred 
a  really  wonderful  tlung. 

On  Phillis's  table — they  were  all  three  sitting  in  the  pleasant 
morning-room — lay  among  her  lesson-books  and  drawing  materials 
a  portfolio.  Jack  turned  it  over  carelessly.  There  was  nothing  at 
all  in  it  except  a  single  sheet  of  white  paper,  partly  wi-itten  over. 
But  there  had  been  other  sheets,  and  these  were  torn  off. 

"It  is  an  old  book  full  of  writing,"  said  Phillis  carelessly.  "I 
have  torn  out  all  the  leaves  to  make  rough  sketches  at  the  back. 
Inere  is  only  one  left  now." 

Jack  took  it  up  and  read  the  scanty  remnant. 

"Good  heavens!"  he  cried.  "  Uave  you  really  destroyed  all 
these  pages,  Phil  ?  " 

Then  he  laughed. 

"What  is  it,  Jack?  Yes,  I  have  torn  them  all  out,  drawn 
rough  things  on  them,  and  then  burnt  them,  every  one." 

"Is  it  anything  important?"  asked  Mrs.  L'Estrauge. 

"I  should  think  it  was  important!"  said  Jack.  "Ho,  ho! 
Phillis  has  destroyed  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dyson's  lost  chapter  on 
the  Coping-stone.  And  now  his  will  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is 
written  on." 

It  was  actually  so.  Bit  by  bit,  while  Joseph  Jagenal  was 
leaving  no  corner  unturned  in  the  old  house  at  Ilighgate  in  search 
of  the  precious  document,  without  which  Mr.  Dyson's  will  was  so 
much  waste  paper,  this  young  lady  was  contentedly  cutting  out 
the  sheets  one  by  one,  and  using  them  up  for  her  first  unfinished 
groups.  Of  counso  slio  could  not  read  one  word  of  what  was 
written.  It  was  a  fitting  Nemesis  to  the  old  man's  plans  that  they 
were  frustrated  through  the  very  means  by  which  he  wished  to 
regenerate  the  world. 

And  now  not liiiig  at  all  left  but  a  tag  end,  a  bit  of  the  peroration, 
the  last  words  of  tiie  tinal  summing-up.  And  this  was  what  Jack 
read  al;La — 
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*.  .  .  these  provisions  and  no  other.  Thus  will  I  have  my 
College  for  the  better  Education  of  Women  founded  and  maintained. 
Thus  sliall  it  grow  and  develop  till  the  land  is  full  of  the  gracious 
influence  of  womankind  at  her  best  and  noblest.  The  Coping-stone 
of  a  girl's  Education  should  be,  and  must  be,  Love.  When  Phillis 
Fleming,  my  ward,  whoso  example  shall  be  taken  as  the  model  for 
my  college,  feels  tlie  passion  of  Love,  her  education  is  finally 
completed.  She  will  have  much  afterwards  to  learn.  But  self- 
denial,  sympathy,  and  faith  come  best  through  Love.  Woman 
is  born  to  be  loved;  that  woman  only  approaches  the  higher  state 
who  has  been  wooed  and  who  has  loved.  When  PhiUis  loves,  she 
will  give  herself  without  distrust  and  wholly  to  the  man  who  wins 
her.  It  is  my  prayer,  my  last  prayer  for  her,  that  he  may  be 
worthy  of  her."  Here  Jack's  voice  faltered  for  a  moment.  "  Her 
education  has  occupied  my  whole  thoughts  for  thii-teen  years.  It 
has  been  the  business  of  my  later  years.  Now  I  send  her  out  into 
the  world  prepared  for  all,  except  treachery,  neglect,  and  ill- 
treatment.  Perhaps  her  character  would  pass  through  these  and 
come  out  the  brighter.  But  we  do  not  know;  we  cannot  tell 
beforehand.  Lord,  lead  her  not  into  temctation ;  and  so  deal  with 
her  lover  as  he  shall  deal  with  her." 

"  Amen,"  said  Agatha  L'Estrange. 

But  Phillis  sprang  to  her  feet  and  thiovv  up  Her  arms. 

"  I  have  found  it!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  how  often  did  he  talk  to 
me  about  the  Coping-stone'  i\o\^  I  have  nothing  more  to  learn. 
O  Jack,  Jack ! "  she  fell  into  Gis  arms,  and  lay  there  as  if  it  was 
her  proper  place.  "  We  have  found  the  Coping-stone — you  <*cd  I 
between  us — and  it  is  here,  it  is  he-n  I " 
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CHAPTER  XXX YUL 

•*'Ti8  well  to  be  off  wnth  the  old  love, 
Though  yon  never  get  on  with  a  new." 

DtTBrao  the  two  or  three  weeks  following  their  sticcess  with  Gilead 
Beck  the  Twins  were  conspicuous,  had  any  one  noticed  them,  for  a 
recklessness  of  expenditure  quite  without  parallel  in  their  previous 
history.  They  plun^^^d  as  regarded  hansoms,  paying  whatever  was 
asked  with  an  airy  prodigality;  they  dined  at  the  club  every  day, 
and  drank  champagne  at  all  hours;  they  took  half-guinea  stalls  at 
theatres;  they  went  down  to  Greenwich  and  Lad  fish-dinners; 
they  api)cared  with  new  chains  and  rings;  they  even  changed  their 
regular  hours  of  sleep,  and  sometimes  pa.=sed  the  whole  day  broad 
awake,  in  the  pursuit  of  youthful  pleasures.  They  winked  and 
nodded  at  each  other  in  a  way  which  suggested  all  kinds  of  delirious 
delights ;  and  Cornelius  even  talked  of  adding  an  episode  to  the 
Epic,  based  on  his  own  later  experiences,  which  he  would  call,  he 
said,  the  Jubilee  of  Joy. 

The  funds  for  this  fling,  all  too  short,  were  provided  by  their 
American  patron.  Gilead  Beck  had  no  objection  to  advance  them 
something  on  account;  the  young  gentlemen  found  it  so  pleasant 
to  spend  money,  that  the  quickly  overcame  scruples  alx)ut  asking 
for  more;  perhaps  they  would  have  gone  on  getting  more,  but  for 
a  word  of  caution  spoken  by  Jack  Dunquerque.  In  consequence 
of  this  unkinduess  they  met  each  other  one  evening  in  the  Studio 
with  melancholy  faces. 

"  I  had  a  letter  to-day  from  Mr.  Gilead  Beck,"  said  Coraeliua  to 
Humphrey. 

"  So  had  I,"  said  Humphrey  to  Cornelius. 

"  In  answer  to  a  note  from  me,"  said  Cornelius. 

"  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine,"  said  Humphrey. 

"  It  is  sometimes  a  little  awkward,  brother  Humphrey,"  Cornelin/ 
remarked,  with  a  Little  tenijier,  "  that  our  inclinations  so  often 
prompt  us  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time." 

Said  Humphrey,  "I  suppose  then,  Cornelius,  that  you  asked 
him  for  money  ?  " 

"  I  did,  Humphrey.  How  much  has  the  Patron  advanced  you 
already  on  the  gnat  Picture ? " 

"  Two  hundred  only.  A  mere  trifle.  And  now  he  refuses  to 
advance  any  more  until  the  Picture  is  comi)Ieted.  Some  enemy, 
Bome  jealous  brother  artist,  must  have  corrupted  his  mind." 

"  Sly  case,  too.  I  asked  for  a  simple  fifty  pounds.  It  is  the  end 
of  May,  and  the  country  would  l)o  delightful  if  one  could  go  tbere. 
I  have  already  drawn  four  or  five  chccjues  of  fifty  each,  on  account 
«f  the  Epic.     Ho  says,  this  mercenary  and  mochanical  patron,  that 
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he  will  not  lend  me  any  more  nntil  the  Poem  is  brought  to  him 
finished.     Some  carping  critic  has  been  talking  to  him." 
"  How  much  of  the  Poem  is  finished?" 
"  How  much  of  the  Picture  is  done  ?  " 

The  questions  were  asked  simultaneously,  but  no  answer  was 
returned  by  either. 

Then  each  sat  for  a  few  moments  in  gloomy  silence. 
"  The  end  of  May,"  murmured  Humphrey.     "  We  have  to  be 
ready  by  the  beginning  of  October.    June — July— only  four  months. 
My  painting  is  designed  for  many  hundreds  of  figures.     Your  poem 
for — how  many  lines,  brother  ?  " 

"  Twenty  cantos  of  about  five  hundred  lines  each." 
"Twenty  times  five  hundred  is  ten  thousand." 
Then  they  relapsed  into  silence  again. 

"  Brother  Cornelius,"  the  Artist  went  on,  "  this  has  been  a  most 
eventful  year  for  us.  We  have  been  rudely  disturbed  from  the 
artistic  life  of  contemplation  and  patient  work  into  which  we  had 
gradually  dropped.     We  have  been  hurried — hurried,  I  say,  brother 

— into  Action,  perhaps  prematurely " 

Cornelius  grasped  his  brother's  hand,  but  said  nothing. 
"  You,  Cornehus,  have  engaged  yourself  to  be  married." 
Cornelius  dropped  his  brother's  hand.      "  Pardon   me,   Hum- 
phrey;   it  is  you  that  is  engaged  to  Phillis  Fleming." 

"  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort,  Cornelias,"  the  other  returned 
sharply.  "  1  am  astonished  that  you  should  make  such  a  state- 
ment." 

"  One  of  us  certainly  is  engr.ged  to  the  young  lady.  And  as 
certainly  it  is  not  I.  '  Let  your  brother  Humphrey  hope,'  she  said. 
Those  were  her  very  words.  I  do  think,  brother,  that  it  is  a  little 
ungenerous,  a  little  ungenerous  of  you,  after  all  the  trouble  1  took 
on  your  behalf,  to  try  to  force  this  young  lady  on  me." 

Humphrey's  cheek  turned  pallid.  He  plunged  his  hands  into 
his  silky  beard,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  gesticulating. 

"  I  went  down  on  purpose  to  tell  Phillis  about  him.  I  spoke  to 
her  of  his  ardour.  She  said  she  appreciated — said  she  appreciated 
it,  Cornelius.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  offered  her  a 
virgin  heart — perilling  my  own  soul  by  those  very  words — a  virgin 
'^eart" — he  laughed  melodramatically.  "And  after  that  German 
aiilkmaid !     Ha,  ha  !     The  Poet  and  the  milkmaid  !  " 

Cornelius  by  this  time  was  red  with  anger.  The  brothers,  alike 
m  so  many  things,  differed  in  this,  that,  when  roused  to  passion, 
while  Humphrey  grew  white  Cornelius  grew  crimson. 

"  And  what  did  I  do  for  you  ? '"  he  cried  out.  The  brothers  were 
now  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table,  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
with  agitated  strides.  "  I  told  her  that  you  brought  her  a  Heart 
which  had  never  beat  for  another— that,  after  your  miserable  little 
Roman  model !  An  artist  not  able  to  resist  the  charms  of  his  own 
model! " 

"  Cornelius ! "  cried  Humphrey,  suddenly  stopping  and  bringing 
his  fist  with  a  bang  upon  the  tablft 
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"  Humphrey!"  cried  his  brother,  exactly  imitating  his  gesture. 

Their  faces  glared  into  each  other's:  Cornelius,  as  usual, 
wrapped  in  his  long  dressing-gown,  his  shaven  cheeks  purple  with 
passion ;  Humphrey  in  his  loose  velvet  jacket,  his  white  lips  and 
cheeks,  and  his  long  silken  beard  trembling  to  every  hair. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  brothers  had  ever  quarrelled  in  all  their 
lives.  And  like  a  tempest  on  Lake  Windermere,  it  sprang  up 
without  the  slightest  warning. 

They  glared  in  a  steady  way  for  a  lew  minutes,  and  then  drew 
back  and  renewed  their  quick  and  angry  walk  8ide  by  side,  with  the 
table  between  them. 

"  To  bring  up  the  old  German  business !  "  said  Cornelius. 

"To  taunt  me  with  the  Roman  girl!  "  said  Humphrey. 

"  Will  you  keep  your  engagement  like  a  gentleman,  and  marry 
the  girl  ?  "  cried  the  Poet. 

"  Will  you  behave  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  go  to  the  Altar  with 
Phillis  Fleming  ?  "  asked  the  Artist. 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Cornelius.  "  Nothing  shall  induce  me  to  get 
married." 

"  Nor  will  I,"  said  Humphrey.  "  I  will  see  myself  drawn  and 
quartered  first." 

"  Then,"  said  Cornelivis,  "  go  and  break  it  to  her  yourself,  for  I 
will  not." 

"Break  what?"  asked  Humphrey  passionately.  "Break  her 
heart,  when  I  tell  her,  if  I  must,  that  my  brother  repudiates  hia 
most  sacred  promises  ?  " 

Cornelius  was  touched.    He  relented.     He  softened. 

"  Can  it  be  that  she  loves  us  both  ?  " 

They  were  at  the  end  of  the  table,  near  the  chairs,  which  as 
nsual  were  side  by  side. 

"  Can  that  be  so,  Cornelius  ?  " 

They  drew  nearer  the  chairs;  they  sat  down;  they  turned,  by 
force  of  habit,  lovingly  towards  each  other ;  and  their  faces  cleared. 

"  Brother  Humphrey,"  said  Cornelius,  "  I  see  that  we  have  mis- 
managed this  aftair.  It  will  be  a  wrench  to  the  poor  girl,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  dune.     I  thought  you  wanted  to  marry  her." 

"  I  thought  yoii.  did." 

"  And  so  we  each  pleaded  the  other's  cause.  And  the  poor  girl 
loves  us  both.     Good  heavens!     What  a  dreadful  thing  for  her." 

"  I  remember  nothing  in  fiction  so  startling.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  some  excuse  for  her." 

"  But  she  can't  marry  us  both." 

"N — n — no.  I  suppose  not.  No — certainly  not,  Hoavuu  fur- 
bid!     And  as  you  will  not  marry  her " 

Humphrey  shook  his  head  in  a  decided  manner, 

"  And  1  will  not " 

"Marry?"  interrupted  Humphrey.  "What!  And  glvo  up 
this?  Have  to  get  up  early;  to  take  breakfast  at  nine;  to  Ik) 
chained  to  work  ;  to  be  ius{)ected  and  interfered  with  while  At 
work — Pliillis  drew  me  once,  and  pinned  the  portrait  on  my  oasol ; 
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to  be  restricted  in  the  matter  of  port ;  to  have  to  go  to  bed  at 
eleven;  perhaps,  Cornelius,  to  have  babies;  and  beside,  if  they 
should  be  Twius !  Fancy  being  shaken  out  of  your  poetic  dream  by 
the  cries  of  Twins  !  " 

"  No  sitting  up  at  night  with  pipes  and  brandy-and-water," 
echoed  the  Poet.  "  And,  Humphrey  " — here  he  chuckled,  and  his 
face  quite  returned  to  its  brotherly  form — "  should  we  go  abroad, 
no  flirting  with  Roman  models — eh,  eh,  eh  ?  " 

"Ho,  ho,  ho!"  laughed  the  Artist  melodiously.  "And  no 
carrying  milk-pails  up  the  Heidelberg  hills — eh,  eh,  eh?" 

"Marriage  be  hanged!"  cried  the  Poet,  starting  up  again. 
"We  will  preserve  oiir  indepecdence,  Humphrey.  We  will  be  liee 
to  woo,  but  not  to  wed." 

Was  there  ever  a  more  unprincipled  Bard  ?  It  is  sad  to  relate 
that  the  Artist  echoed  his  brother. 

"  We  will,  Cornelius — we  will.  Vive  la  libtrte  I  "  He  snapped 
his  fingers,  and  began  to  sing : 

" '  Qnand  on  est  a  Paria 

On  ecrit  a  eon  pere, 
Qui  fait  reponse,  "  Brigand, 
Tu  n'en  as '  " 

He  broke  short  off,  and  clapped  his  hands  like  a  schoolboy.  "  We 
will  go  to  Paris  next  week,  brother." 

"  We  will,  Humphrey,  if  we  can  get  any  more  money.  And 
now — how  to  get  out  of  the  mess  ?  " 

"  Do  vou  think  Mrs.  L'Estrange  will  interfere?" 

"Or  Colquhoun?" 

"  Or  Joseph  ?  " 

"  The  best  way  would  be  to  pretend  it  was  all  a  mistake.  Let 
OS  go  to-morrow,  and  cry  off  as  well  as  we  can." 

"  We  will,  Cornelius." 

The  quarrel  and  its  settlement  made  them  thirsty,  and  they 
drank  a  whole  potash-and-brandy  each  before  proceeding  with  the 
interrupted  conversation. 

"  Poor  little  Phillis! "  said  the  Artist,  filling  his  pipe.  "  I  hope 
she  won't  pine  much." 

"  Ariadne,  you  know,"  said  the  Poet ;  and  then  he  forgot  what 
Ariadne  did,  and  broke  off  short. 

"  It  isn't  our  fault,  after  all.  Men  of  genius  are  always  run 
after.  Women  are  made  to  love  men,  and  men  are  made  to  break 
their  hearts.  Law  of  nature,  dear  Cornehus — law  of  Nature. 
Perhaps  the  man  is  a  fool  who  binds  himself  to  one.  Art  alone 
should  be  our  mistress — glorious  Art !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  CorneUus ;  "  you  are  quite  right.  And  what  aboul 
Mr.  Gilead  Beck?" 

This  was  a  delicate  question,  and  the  Artist's  face  grew  grave. 

"  WTiat  are  we  to  do.  Cornelius  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Humphrey." 

"  Wni  the  Poem  be  huished  ?  " 
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"No.     Will  the  picture?" 

"  Not  a  chance." 

"  Had  we  not  better,  Humphrey,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances,  make  up  our  minds  to  throw  over  tlie  eii<ragemeiit  ?  " 

"  Tell  me,  Cornelius — how  much  of  your  Poum  remains  to  be 
doce  ?  " 

"  Well,  yoTi  see,  there  is  not  mnch  actually  written." 

"  Will  you  show  it  to  me — what  there  is  of  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  all  in  my  head,  Humphrey.     Nothing  is  written." 

He  blushed  prettily  as  he  made  the  confession.  But  the  Artist 
met  him  half-way  with  a  frank  smile. 

"  It  is  curious,  Cornelius,  that  up  to  the  present  I  have  not 
actually  drawn  any  of  the  groups.  My  figures  are  still  in  my 
head." 

Both  were  surprised.  Each,  spending  his  own  afternoons  it 
sleep,  had  given  the  other  credit  for  working  during  that  part  of 
the  day.  But  they  were  too  much  accustomed  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances to  make  any  remark  upon  this  curious  coincidence. 

"  Then,  brother,"  said  the  Poet,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "  there 
really  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  leading  IMr.  Beck  to  believe  that  the 
works  will  be  finished  by  Octolier,  and  we  had  better  ask  for  a 
longer  term.     A  year  longer  would  do  for  me." 

"  A  year  longer,  would,  I  think,  do  for  me,"  said  Humphrey, 
stroking  his  beard,  as  if  he  was  calculating  how  long  each  figure 
would  take  to  put  in.     "  We  will  go  and  see  Mr.  Beck  to-morrow." 

"  Better  not,"  said  the  sagacious  Poet. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  He  might  ask  for  the  money  back." 

"  True,  brother.  He  must  be  capable  of  that  meanness,  or  he 
would  have  given  us  that  cheque  we  asked  for.  Very  true.  We 
will  write." 

"  What  excuse  shall  we  make  ?  " 

"  We  will  state  the  exact  truth,  brother.  No  excuse  need  be 
invented.  We  will  tell  our  Patron  that  Art  cannot — must  not — lie 
forced." 

This  settled,  Cornelius  declared  that  a  weight  was  off  his  mind, 
which  had  oppressed  him  since  the  engagement  with  Mr.  Beck  was 
first  entered  into.  Nothing,  he  said,  so  much  obstructed  the  avenues 
of  fancy,  checked  the  flow  of  ideas,  and  destroyed  grasp  of  language, 
as  a  slavish  time-engagement.  Now,  he  went  on  to  explain,  he  felt 
free;  already  his  mind,  like  a  garden  in  May,  was  blossoming  in  a 
thousand  sweet  flowers.  Now  ho  was  at  peace  with  mankind. 
Before  this  relief  he  had  been — Ilnmplirey  would  bear  him  out- 
inclined  to  lose  iiis  temiier  over  trillcs;  and  the  feeling  of  thraldom 
caused  him  only  that  very  evenin;^  to  use  harsh  words  even  to  his 
twin  brother.  Here  he  hold  out  his  hand,  which  Humphrey  grasped 
with  effusion. 

TlHjy  wrote  their  letters  n<xt  day — not  early  in  the  day,  because 
they  prolotiged  their  evening;  parliament  till  late,  and  it  was  one 
o'clock  when  they  took  breakfast.  But  they  wrote  the  letters  after 
breukiuat,  and  ut  two  they  took  the  Lraiu  to  Twickuuham. 
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Phillis  received  them  in  her  morning-room.  They  ai)j)eait)d 
almost  as  nervous  and  agitated  as  when  tliey  called  a  week  before. 
So  shaky  were  their  hands  that  Phillis  began  by  prescribing  for 
them  a  glass  of  wine  each,  which  they  took,  and  said  they  felt 
better. 

"  We  come  for  a  few  words  of  serious  explanation,"  said  the 
Poet. 

"  Yes,"  said  Phillis.     "  Will  Mrs.  L'Estrange  do  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  you  that  we  would  speak." 

"  Very  well,"  she  replied.     "  Pray  go  on." 

They  were  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  sofa,  looking  as  grave  as  a 
pair  of  owls.  There  was  something  Gog  and  Magogish,  too,  in 
their  proximity. 

Phillis  found  herself  smiling  when  she  looked  at  them.  So,  to 
prevent  laughing  in  their  very  faces,  she  changed  her  place,  and 
went  to  the  open  window. 

"  Now,"  she  said. 

Cornelius  with  the  gravest  face  in  the  world,  began  again. 

"  It  is  a  delicate  and,  I  fear,  a  painful  business,"  he  said.  "  Misa 
Fleming,  you  doubtless  remember  a  conversation  I  had  with  you 
last  week  on  your  lawn." 

"  Certainly.  You  told  me  that  your  brother,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
adored  me.  You  also  said  that  he  brought  me  a  virgin  heart.  I 
remember  perfectly.  I  did  not  understand  your  meaning  then. 
But  I  do  now.  I  understand  it  now."  She  spoke  the  last  words 
with  softened  voice,  because  she  was  thinking  of  the  Coping-stone 
and  Jack  Dunquerque. 

Humphrey  looked  indignantly  at  his  brother.  Here  was  a 
position  to  be  placed  in!  But  Cornelius  lifted  his  hand,  with  a 
gesture  which  meant,  "  Patience ;  I  will  see  you  through  this  aflfair," 
and  went  on — 

"  You  see,  Miss  Fleming,  I  was  under  a  mistake.  My  brother, 
who  has  the  highest  respect,  in  the  abstract,  for  womanhood,  which 
is  the  incarnation  and  embodiment  of  all  that  is  graceful  and 
beautiful  in  this  fair  world  of  ours,  does  not — does  not — after 
aU " 

Phillis  looked  at  Humphrey.  He  sat  by  his  brother,  trembling 
with  a  mixture  of  shame  and  terror.  They  were  not  brave  men, 
these  Twins,  and  they  certainly  drank  habitually  more  than  is  good 
for  the  nervous  system. 

She  began  to  laugh,  not  loudly,  but  with  a  little  ripple  of  mirth 
which  terrified  them  both,  because  in  their  vanity  they  thought  it 
the  first  symptoms  of  hysterical  grief.  Then  she  stepped  to  the 
sofa,  and  placed  both  her  hands  on  the  unfortunate  Artist's 
shoulder. 

He  thought  that  she  was  going  to  shake  him,  and  his  soul  sank 
into  his  boots. 

**  You  mean  that  he  does  not,  after  all,  adore  me.  0  Mr, 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Humphrey!  was  it  for  this  that  you  offered  me 
a  virgin  heart?     Is  this  your  gratitude  to  me  for  drawing  your 
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likeness  when  you  were  hard  at  work  in  the  Stndio?  What  shall 
I  say  to  your  brotlier  JoRe]ih,  and  wliat  will  he  say  to  you  ?" 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  Cornelius  interposed  hastily,  "there  is 
not  the  slijrhtest  reason  to  bring  Joseph  into  the  business  at  all 
He  must  not  be  told  of  this  unfortunate  mistake.  Ilunijihroy  doef 
adore  you — speak,  brotlier — do  you  not  adore  Miss  Fleming  ?  " 

]lunii)hrey  was  gasjiing  and  panting. 

"  I  do,"  he  ejaculated,  "  I  do — Oh,  most  certainly  I " 

Then  Phil  lis  left  him  and  turned  to  his  brother. 

"But  there  is  yourself,  Mr.  Cornelius.  You  are  not  an  artist; 
yon  are  a  poet;  you  spend  jour  days  in  the  Workshop,  wliere  Jack 
Dunquerque  and  I  found  you  rajtt  in  so  poetic  a  dream  that  your 
eyes  were  closed  and  your  mouth  open.  If  you  made  a  mistake 
about  Humi)hrey,  it  i&  impossible  that  he  could  have  made  a 
mistake  alx>ut  you." 

"  This  is  terrible,"  said  Cornelius.  "  Explain,  brother  Hum- 
phrey. ]\Iiss  Fleming,  we — no,  you  as  well,  are  victims  of  a  dread- 
ful error." 

He  wiped  his  brow  and  appealed  to  his  brother. 

Released  from  the  terror  of  Phillis's  hands  upon  his  shoulder, 
the  Artist  recovered  some  of  his  courage  and  spoke.  But  his  voice 
was  faltering.  "  I,  too,"  he  said,  "  mistook  the  respectful  admira- 
tion of  my  brother  for  something  dearer.  Miss  Fleming,  he  is 
already  wedded." 

"  Wedded  ?  Are  you  a  married  man,  Mr.  Cornelius  ?  Oh,  and 
where  is  the  virgin  heart?" 

"  Wedded  to  his  art,"  Humphrey  explained.  Then  he  went  a 
little  off  his  head,  I  supi)ose,  in  the  excitement  of  this  crisis, 
l>ecause  he  continued  in  broken  words,  "  Wedded — long  ago — 
object  of  his  life's  love — with  milk-pails  on  the  hills  of  Heildel- 
l>erg,  and  light  blue  eyes — the  Muse  of  Song.  But  ho  regards  you 
with  respectful  admiration." 

"  Most  res])ectful,"  said  Cornelius.  "As  Petrarch  regarded  the 
wife  of  the  Count  de  Sade.  Will  you  forgive  us.  Miss  Fleming, 
and — and— try  to  forget  us  ?  " 

"  So,  gentlemen,"  the  young  lady  said,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
"  you  come  to  say  that  you  would  rather  not  marry  mo.  1  wonder 
if  that  is  u.sual  with  men  ?" 

"  No,  no!  "  they  both  cried  together.    "  Happy  is  the  man " 

"You  may  be  the  hajijiy  man,  Humphrey,"  said  Coruelius. 

"No;  you,  brother — you." 

Never  had  wedlock  seemed  so  dreadful  a  thing  as  it  did  now, 
with  a  possible  bride  standing  before  them,  apparently  only  waiting 
for  the  groom  to  make  up  his  mind. 

"  I  will  forgive  you  Injth,"  she  said;  "so  go  away  happy.  But 
I  am  afniid  1  shall  never,  never  bo  able  to  forget  you.  And  if  I 
send  you  a  sketi-h  of  yourselves  just  as  you  look  now,  so  ashamed 
and  so  foolish,  ixTluips  you  will  hang  it  up  in  the  Workshop  or  the 
Studio,  to  be  looked  ut  when  >ou  are  awake;  that  is,  when  you  are 
Dot  at  work." 
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They  looked  guiltily  at  each  other  and  drew  a  little  apart.  It 
was  the  most  cruel  speech  that  Phillis  had  ever  made;  but  she  was 
a  little  angry  with  this  vain  and  conceited  pair  of  windbags. 

"  I  shall'  not  tell  Mr.  Joseph  Jagenal,  because  he  is  a  sensible 
man  and  would  take  it  ill,  I  am  sure.  And  I  shall  not  tell  my 
eniardian,  I>awrence  Colquhoun,  because  I  do  not  know  what  he 
might  say  or  do.  And  I  shall  not  tell  Mrs.  L'Estrange;  that  is, 
I  shall  no't  tell  her  the  whole  of  it,  for  your  sakes.  But  I  must  tell 
Jack  Dunquerque,  because  I  am  engaged  to  he  married  to  Jack, 
and  because  I  love  him  and  must  tell  him  everything." 

They  cowered  before  her  as  they  thought  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  this  information. 

"  You  need  not  be  fi-ightened,"  she  went  on ;  "  Jack  will  not 
call  to  see  you  and  disturb  you  at  your  work." 

Her  eyes,  that  began  by  dancing  with  fun,  now  fashed  indigna- 
tion. It  was  not  that  she  felt  angry  at  what  most  girls  would  have 
regarded  as  a  deliberate  insult,  but  the  unmanliness  of  the  two 
filled  her  with  contempt.    They  looked  so  small  and  so  mean. 

"  Go,"  she  said  pointing  to  the  door.  "  I  forgive  you.  But 
never  again  dare  to  offer  a  girl  each  other's  virgin  heart." 

They  literally  sIuhk  away  like  a  pair  of  beaten  hounds.  Then 
Phillis  suddenly  felt  sorry  for  them  as  they  crei)t  out  of  the  door, 
one  after  the  other.     She  ran  after  them  and  called  them  back. 

"  Stop,"  she  cried ;  "  we  must  not  part  like  tliat  Shake  hands, 
Cornelius.  Shake  hands,  Humphrey.  Come  back  and  take  another 
glass  of  wine.  Indeed  you  want  it ;  you  are  shaking  all  over ; 
come." 

She  led  them  back,  one  in  each  hand,  and  poured  out  a  glass  of 
sherry  for  each. 

"  You  could  not  have  married  me,  you  know,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  because  7  am  going  to  marry  Jack.  There — forgive  me  for 
speaking  unkindly,  and  we  will  remain  friends." 

They  took  her' hand,  but  they  did  not  speak,  and  something  like 
a  tear  stood  in  their  eyes.  When  they  left  her  Phillis  observed  tha^ 
they  did  not  take  each  other's  arm  as  usu&i,  but  walked  separate 
And  they  looked  oldet 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

•*  What  ia  it  you  see  P 
A  nameless  thing — a  creeping  snake  in  the  grass." 

Who  was  the  writer  of  the  letters?  They  were  all  in  one  hand, 
and  that  a  feigned  hand. 

Gabriel  Cassilis  Bat  with  these  anonymous  accusations  against 
his  wife  spread  out  upon  the  table  before  him.  He  compared  one 
with  another ;  he  held  them  up  to  the  light ;  he  looked  for  chance 
indications  which  a  careless  moment  might  leave  behind :  there 
were  none — not  a  stroke  of  the  pen ;  not  even  tlie  name  of  the  shop 
where  the  paper  was  sold.  They  were  all  posted  at  the  same  place ; 
but  that  was  nothing. 

The  handwriting  was  large,  upright,  and  perhaps  designedly  ill- 
formed  ;  it  appeared  to  be  the  writing  of  a  woman,  but  of  this  Mr. 
Cassilis  was  not  sure. 

Always  the  same  tale;  always  reference  to  a  secret  between 
Colquhoun  and  his  wife.     What  was  that  secret? 

In  Colquhoun's  room — alone  with  him — almost  under  his  hand. 
But  where?  He  went  into  the  bedroom,  which  was  Ughted  by  tiie 
gas  of  the  court ;  an  open  room,  furnished  without  curtiiins ;  there 
was  certainly  no  one  concealed,  because  concealment  was  impossible. 
And  in  the  sitting-room — tlien  he  remembered  that  the  room  was 
dimly  lighted ;  curtains  kept  out  the  gaslight  of  the  court ;  Colqu- 
houn had  on  his  entrance  lowered  the  silver  lamp;  there  was  a 
heavy  green  shade  on  this;  it  was  possible  that  she  might  have  been 
in  the  room  while  he  was  there,  and  listening  to  every  word. 

The  thought  was  maddening.  He  tried  to  put  it  all  before  him- 
self in  logical  sequence,  but  could  not;  he  tried  to  fence  with  the 
question,  but  it  would  not  be  evaded;  he  tried  to  persuade  himself 
that  suspicions  resting  on  an  anonymous  slander  were  basele.ss,  but 
every  time  his  mind  fell  bucit  upon  the  voice  which  proclaimed  his 
wife's  dishonour. 

A  man  on  the  rack  might  as  well  try  to  dream  of  soft  beds  and 
luxurious  dreamless  sleep ;  a  man  being  flogged  at  the  cart-tail 
might  as  well  try  to  transport  his  thoughts  to  boyhood's  games  ujxyn 
a  village  green;  a  man  at  the  stake  might  as  well  try  to  think  of 
deep  delicious  draughts  of  ice-cold  water  from  a  shady  l>rook.  The 
agony  and  shame  of  the  present  are  too  much  for  any  imagination. 

It  was  so  to  Gal)riel  Cassilis.  Tlio  one  thing  which  he  trusted 
in,  after  all  the  villainies  and  rogueries  he  had  learned  during  sixty- 
five  years  mostly  spent  among  men  trying  to  make  money,  was  his 
wife's  fidelity.  It  was  like  the  Gospel — a  thing  to  l>o  accei)ted  and 
acted  uj)on  with  uniiuestioning  Injlief.  Good  heavens!  if  a  man 
cannot  believe  in  his  wife's  honesty,  in  wliat  is  he  to  believe? 

Gabriel  CasRilis  was  not  a  violent  man;  ho  could  not  find  rslief 
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in  angry  words  and  desperate  deeds  like  a  IMoor  of  Venice;  his 
jealousy  was  a  smouldering  fire;  a  flame  which  burned  with  a  dull 
fierce  heat;  a  disease  which  crept  over  body  and  mind  alike,  crush- 
ing energy,  vitality,  and  life  out  of  both. 

Everything  might  go  to  ruin  round  him ;  he  was  no  longer 
capable  of  thought  or  action.  Telegrams  and  letters  lay  piled 
before  him  on  the  table,  and  he  left  them  unopened. 

Outside,  his  secretary  was  in  dismay.  His  employer  would 
receive  no  one,  and  would  attend  to  nothing.  He  signed  mechani- 
cally such  papers  as  were  brought  him  to  sign,  and  then  he 
motioned  the  secretary  to  the  door. 

This  apathy  lasted  for  four  days — the  four  days  most  important 
of  any  in  the  lives  of  himself,  of  Gilead  Beck,  and  of  Lawrence  Colqu- 
houn.  For  the  fortunes  of  all  hung  upon  his  shaking  it  off,  and  he 
not  did  shake  it  off. 

On  the  second  day,  the  day  when  he  got  the  letter  telling  him 
that  his  wife  had  been  in  Colquhoun's  chambers  while  he  was  there, 
he  sent  for  a  private  detective. 

He  put  into  his  hands  all  the  letters. 

"  Written  by  a  woman,"  said  the  officer.  "  Have  you  any  clue, 
sir?" 

"  None — none  whatever.  I  want  you  to  watch.  You  will  watch 
my  wife  and  you  will  watch  Mr.  Colquhoun.  Get  every  movement 
watched,  and  report  to  me  every  morning.  Can  you  do  this? 
Good.     Then  go,  and  spare  neither  pains  nor  money." 

The  next  morning's  report  was  unsatisfactory.  Colquhoun  had 
gone  to  the  Park  in  the  afternoon,  dined  at  his  club,  and  gone  home 
to  his  chambers  at  eleven.  Mrs.  Cassilis,  after  diuiug  at  home,  went 
out  at  ten,  and  returned  early— at  half-past  eleven. 

But  there  came  a  letter  from  the  anonymous  correspondent. 

"  You  are  having  a  watch  set  on  them.  Good.  But  that  won't 
find  out  the  Scotch  secret.  She  was  in  his  room  while  you  were 
there — hidden  somewhere,  but  I  do  not  know  where." 

He  went  home  to  watch  his  wife  with  his  own  eyes.  He  might 
as  well  have  watched  a  marble  statue.  She  met  his  eyes  with  the 
calm  cold  look  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  There  was  nothing  in 
her  manner  to  show  that  she  was  other  than  she  had  always  been. 
He  tried  in  her  presence  to  realize  the  fact,  if  it  was  a  fact.  "  This 
woman,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  has  been  lying  hidden  in  Colquhoun's 
chambers  listening  while  I  talked  to  him.  She  was  there  before  I 
went;  she  was  there  when  I  came  away.     What  is  her  secret?" 

What,  indeed !  She  seemed  a  woman  who  could  have  no  secrets ; 
a  woman  whose  life  from  her  cradle  might  have  been  exposed  to  the 
whole  world,  who  would  have  found  nothing  but  cause  of  admira- 
tion and  respect. 

In  her  presence,  under  her  influence,  his  jealousy  lost  something 
of  its  fierceness.  He  feared  her  too  much  to  susjjcct  her  while  in 
his  sight.  It  was  at  night,  in  his  office,  away  from  her,  that  he 
gave  full  swing  to  the  bitterness  of  his  thoughts.  In  the  hours 
whep  he  should  have  been  sleeping  he  paced  his  room,  wrapped  in 
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his  dressing-gown — a  long  lean  figure,  with  eyes  aflame,  and 
thoiTghts  that  tore  him  asunder;  ancl  iu  the  liours  wheu  he  should 
have  been  waking  he  sat  with  bent  sliouldcrs,  glowering  at  the 
letters  of  her  accuser,  gazing  into  a  future  which  Beemed  as  black 
as  ink. 

His  life,  he  knew,  was  drawing  to  its  close.  Yet  a  few  more 
brief  years,  and  the  summons  would  come  for  him  to  cross  tho 
River.  Of  that  he  had  no  fear;  but  it  wiis  dreadful  to  think  that 
his  age  was  to  be  dishonoured.  Success  was  his ;  the  respect  which 
men  give  to  success  was  his ;  no  one  inquired  very  curiously  into 
the  means  by  which  success  was  commanded;  he  was  a  name  and 
a  power.  Now  that  name  was  to  be  tarnished ;  by  no  act  of  his 
own,  by  no  fault  of  his:  by  the  treachery  of  the  only  creature  in 
the  world,  except  his  infant  child,  in  whom  he  trusted. 

He  would  have,  perha[)s,  to  face  the  publicity  of  an  open  court; 
to  hear  his  wrongs  set  forth  to  a  jury ;  to  read  his  "  case "  in  the 
daily  papers. 

And  he  would  have  to  alter  his  will. 

Oddly  enough,  of  all  the  evil  things  which  seemed  about  to  fall 
on  him,  not  one  troubled  him  more  tiian  the  last. 

His  detective  brought  him  no  news  on  the  next  day.  But  his 
anknown  correspondent  did. 

"  She  is  tired,"  the  letter  said,  "  of  not  seeing  Mr.  Colquhoun  for 
three  whole  days.  She  will  see  him  to-morrow.  There  is  to  be  a 
garden-party  at  Mrs.  L'Estrange's  Twickenham  villa.  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn will  be  there,  and  she  is  going,  too,  to  meet  him.  If  you  dared, 
if  you  had  the  heart  of  a  mouse,  you  would  be  there  too.  You 
would  arrive  late;  you  would  watch  and  see  for  yourself,  unseen,  if 
possible,  how  they  meet,  and  what  they  say  to  each  other.  An 
invitation  lies  for  you,  as  well  as  your  wife,  upon  the  table.     Go!  " 

While  he  was  reading  this  document  hiB  secretary  came  in, 
uncalled. 

"  The  Eldorado  Stock,"  he  said,  in  his  usual  whisper,  "  Have 
you  decided  what  to  do  ?  Settling  day  on  Friday.  Have  you  for- 
gotten what  you  hold,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  forgotten  nothing,"  Gabriel  Cassilis  replied.  "  Eldorado 
Stock?  I  never  foij;et  anything.  Leave  me.  1  shall  see  no  one 
to-day ;  no  one  is  to  bo  admitted.     I  am  very  busy." 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  the  secretary  said  to  himself.  "  Has  he 
got  information  that  he  keeps  to  himself?  Has  he  got  a  deejHjr 
game  ou  than  I  ever  gave  Imn  credit  for?  What  does  it  mean? 
Is  ho  going  off  his  head  ?  " 

More  letters  and  more  telegrams  came.  They  were  sent  in  to 
tho  inner  ollice;  but  nothing  came  out  of  it. 

Tliat  night  Gaiiriel  Cassilis  left  his  chair  at  ten  o'clock.  He  had 
eaten  nothing  all  day.  He  was  faint  and  weak;  he  took  something 
at  a  City  railway  station,  and  drove  homo  in  a  cab.  His  wife  was 
out. 

In  the  hall  he  saw  her  woman,  tho  tall  woman  with  tho  nnpre- 
posKessing  fac.«. 
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"  YoQ  are  Mrs.  CassiUs's  maid  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  am,  sir." 

"  Come  with  me." 

He  took  her  to  his  own  study,  and  sat  down.  Now  he  had  the 
woman  with  him  he  did  not  know  what  to  ask  her. 

"  Yon  called  me,  sir,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  want  to  know  any- 
thing?" 

"  How  long  have  yon  been  with  your  mistress  ?  " 

"  I  came  to  her  when  her  former  maid,  Janet,  died,  sir.  Janet 
was  with  her  for  many  years  before  she  married." 

"  Janet — Janet — a  Scotch  name." 

"  Janet  was  with  my  mistress  in  Scotland." 

"Yes — Mrs.  Cassilis  was  in  Scotland — yes.  And — and — Janet 
was  in  your  confidence  ?  " 

"  We  had  no  secrets  from  each  other,  sir.  Janet  told  me 
everything." 

"  What  was  there  to  tell  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  sir.     What  should  there  be? " 

This  was  idle  fencing. 

"  You  may  go,"  he  said.  "  Stay.  Let  them  send  me  up  8om&> 
thing — a  cup  of  tea,  a  slice  of  meat — anything." 

Then  he  recommenced  his  dreary  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

Later  on  a  curious  feeling  came  over  him — quite  a  strange  and 
novel  feeUng.  It  was  as  if,  while  he  thought,  or  rather  while  his 
fancies  like  so  many  devils  played  riot  in  bis  brain,  he  could  not  find 
the  right  words  in  which  to  clothe  his  thoughts.  He  struggled 
against  the  feeling.  He  tried  to  talk.  But  the  wrong  words  came 
from  his  lips.  Then  he  took  a  book ;  yes — he  could  read.  It  was 
nonsense ;  he  shook  off  the  feeling.  But  he  shrank  from  speaking 
to  any  servant,  and  went  to  bed. 

That  night  he  slept  better,  and  in  the  morning  was  less  agitated. 
He  breakfasted  in  his  study,  and  then  he  went  down  to  his  office. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  since  he  had  opened  no  letters  and  attended 
to  no  business.  He  remembered  this,  and  tried  to  shake  off  the 
gloomy  fit.  And  then  he  thought  of  the  coming  coup,  and  tried  to 
Bring  his  thoughts  back  to  their  usual  channel.  How  much  did  he 
hold  of  Eldorado  Stock  ?  Rising  higher  day  by  day.  But  three 
days,  three  short  days,  before  settling-day. 

The  largest  stake  he  had  ever  ventured  ;  a  stake  so  large  that 
when  he  thought  of  it  his  spirit  and  nerve  came  back  to  him. 

For  once — for  the  last  time — he  entered  his  office,   holding  * 
himself  erect,  and  looking  brigh*^er  than  he  had  done  for  days ;  and 
he  sat  down  to  his  letters  with  an  air  of  resolution. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  letter  was  from  the  anonymous  corres- 
pondent. 

"  She  wrote  to  him  to-day ;  she  told  him  that  she  could  bear  her 
life  no  longer  ;  she  threatened  to  tell  the  secret  right  out;  she  will 
have  an  explanation  with  him  to-morrow  at  Mrs.  L'Estrange's.  Do 
you  go  down,  and  you  wiU  hear  the  explanation.  Be  quiet,  and  bo 
secret" 
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He  started  from  his  chair,  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  looked 
ttraiirht  before  him.  Was  it,  then,  all  true  ?  Would  that  very  day 
give  him  a  chance  of  finding  out  the  secret  between  Lawrence 
Colqnhoun  and  his  wife? 

He  put  up  his  glasses  and  read  the  letter — the  last  of  a  long 
series,  every  one  of  which  had  been  a  fresh  arrow  in  his  heart — again 
and  asain. 

Tlien  he  sat  down  and  burst  into  tears. 

A  young  man's  tears  may  be  forced  from  him  by  many  a  passing 
sorrow,  but  an  old  man's  only  by  the  reality  of  a  sorrow  which 
cannot  be  put  aside.  The  deaths  of  those  who  are  dear  to  the  old 
man  fall  on  him  as  so  many  reminders  that  his  own  time  will  soon 
arrive ;  but  it  is  not  for  such  things  as  death  that  he  laments, 

"  I  loved  her,"  moaned  Gal)riel  Cassilis.  "  I  loved  her,  and  I 
trusted  her  ;  and  this  the  end  !" 

He  did  not  curse  her,  nor  Colqnhoun,  nor  himself.  It  was  all 
the  hand  of  Fate.  It  was  hard  upon  him,  harder  than  he  expected 
or  knew,  but  he  bore  it  in  silence. 

He  sat  so,  still  and  quiet,  a  long  while. 

Then  he  put  together  all  the  letters,  which  the  detective  had 
brought  back,  and  placed  them  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  dallied  and 
played  with  the  paper  and  pencils  before  him,  just  as  one  who  is 
restless  and  uncertain  in  his  mind.  Then  he  looked  at  his  watch — 
it  was  past  three  ;  the  garden-party  was  for  four ;  and  then  he  rose 
suddenly,  put  on  his  hat,  and  passed  out.  His  secretary  asked  him, 
as  he  went  through  his  office,  if  he  would  return,  and  at  what 
time. 

Mr.  Cassilis  made  a  motion  with  his  hand,  as  if  to  put  the  matter 
oflf  for  a  few  moments,  and  replied  nothing.  When  he  got  into  the 
street  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  not  answer  the  secretary 
because  that  same  curious  feeling  was  upon  him  again,  and  he  had 
lost  tbe  power  of  speech.  It  was  s-trange,  and  he  laughed.  Then 
the  power  of  speech  as  suddenly  returned  to  him.  He  called  a  cab 
and  told  the  driver  where  to  go.  It  is  a  long  drive  to  Twickenham. 
He  was  alisorbed  in  his  thoughts,  and  as  he  sat  back,  gazing  straight 
before  him,  the  sensation  of  not  Wing  able  to  speak  kept  coming 
and  going  in  his  brain.  This  made  him  uneasy,  but  not  much, 
because  he  had  graver  things  to  think  about. 

At  half-past  four  he  arrived  witliin  a  few  yards  of  Mrs. 
L'Estrange's  house,  where  he  alighted  and  dismissed  his  cab.  The 
cabman  touched  his  hat  and  said  it  was  a  fine  day,  and  seasonable 
weather  for  the  time  of  the  year. 

"Ay,"  replied  Gabriel  Cas.silis  mechanically.  "A  fine  day  and 
Beasonalile  weather  for  the  time  of  the  year." 

And  as  he  walked  along  under  the  lime-trees  he  found  himsell 
saying  over  again,  as  if  it  was  the  I'nrden  of  a  song : 

"  A  tiiie  day,  and  seasoiuihle  weather  for  the  time  of  the  year." 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

"  How  green  are  yon  and  fresh  in  this  old  world  1  * 

On  the  morning  of  the  garden-party  Joseph  Jagenal  called  on 
Lawrence  Colquhoun. 

"  I  have  two  or  three  things  to  say,"  he  began,  "  if  yon  can  give 
me  five  minutes." 

"  Twenty,"  said  Lawrence.     "  Now  then." 

He  threw  himself  back  ia  his  easiest  chair  and  prepared  to 
listen. 

"  I  am  in  the  way  of  hearing  things  sometimes,"  Joseph  said. 
"  And  I  heard  a  good  deal  yesterday  about  ilr.  Gabriel  Cassilis. 

"  \\Tiat  ?  "  said  Lawrence,  aghast ;  "  he  surely  has  not  been 
telling  all  the  world  about  it !  " 

"  I  think  we  are  talking  of  different  things,"  Joseph  answered 
after  a  pause.  "  Don't  tell  me  what  yon  mean,  but  what  I  mean  is 
that  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  about  Gabriel  Cassilis." 

"  Ay  ?    In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Well,  they  say  he  is  strange ;  does  not  see  people ;  does  not 
open  letters ;  and  is  evidently  suffering  from  some  mental  distress." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  when  such  a  man  as  Grabriel  Cassilis  is  in  mental  distress, 
money  is  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"Generally.    Not  al^^ays." 

"  It  was  against  my  advice  that  yon  invested  any  of  your  money 
by  his  direction." 

"  I  invested  the  whole  of  it ;  and  all  Phillis's,  too.  Mr.  Cassilis 
has  the  investment  of  our  little  all,"  Lawrence  added,  laughing. 

But  the  lawyer  looked  grave. 

"  Don't  do  it,"  he  said ;  "  get  it  in  your  own  hands  again  ;  let  it 
lie  safely  in  the  three  per  cents.  Y.'hat  has  a  pigeon  like  you 
to  do  among  the  City  hawks  ?  And  Miss  Fleming's  money,  too. 
Let  it  be  put  away  safely,  and  give  her  what  she  wants,  a  modest 
and  sufficient  income  without  risk." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Jagenal.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  you  are 
right.  But  CassiUs  would  have  it  He  talked  me  into  an  ambition 
for  good  investments  which  I  never  felt  before.  I  will  ask  him  to 
sell  out  for  me,  and  go  back  to  the  old  three  per  cents,  and  railway 
gljares— which  is  what  I  have  been  brought  up  to.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  are  quite  wrong  about  his  mental  distress.  That  is — I 
happen  to  know--you  are  a  lawyer  and  will  not  talk — it  is  not  due 
to  money  matters  ;  and  Gabriel  Cassilis  is,  for  what  I  know,  as  keen 
a  hand  as  ever  at  piling  up  the  dollars.  The  money  is  all  safe ;  of 
that  I  am  quite  certain."  .   „     .,  t 

"  ^Yell,  if  you  think  so—  But  don't  let  him  keep  it,"  said  Josepf 
the  Doubter. 
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"  After  all,  why  not  get  eight  and  nine  per  cent,  if  yon  can  ?" 

"Because  it  isn't  safe,  and  because  you  ought  not  to  expect  it 
What  do  you  want  with  more  money  then  you  have  got?  How- 
ever, I  have  told  you  what  men  say.  There  is  anotlier  thing.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  my  brothers  have  made  fools  of  themselves,  and 
I  am  come  to  apologize  for  them." 

"  Don't  if  It  is  disagreeable,  my  dear  fellow." 

"It  is  not  very  disagreeal^le,  and  I  would  rather.  They  are 
fifty,  but  they  are  not  wise.  In  fact,  they  have  lived  so  much  out  of 
the  world  that  they  do  not  understand  things.  And  so  they  went 
down  and  proposed  for  the  hand  of  your  ward,  Phillis  Fleming." 

"  Oh !    Both  of  them  ?     And  did  she  accept  ?  " 

"The  absurd  thing  is  that  I  cannot  discover  which  of  them 
wished  to  be  the  bridegroom,  nor  which  Phillis  thought  it  was. 
She  is  quite  confused  abo-ut  the  whole  matter.  However,  they  went 
away  and  thought  one  of  them  was  accepted,  which  explains  a  great 
deal  of  innuendo  and  reference  to  some  unknown  subject  of  mirth 
which  I  have  observed  lately.  I  say  one  of  them,  because  I  find  it 
impossible  to  a.scertain  which  of  them  was  the  man.  Well,  whether 
they  were  conscience-stricken  or  whether  they  repented  I  do  not 
know,  but  they  went  back  to  Twickenham  and  solemnly  repudiated 
the  engagement." 

"And  Phillis?" 

"  She  laughs  at  them,  of  course.  Do  not  fear ;  she  wasn't  in  the 
least  annoyed.     I  shall  speak  to  my  brothers  this  evening." 

Colcjuhoun  thought  of  the  small,  fragile-looking  pair,  and  in- 
wardly hoped  that  their  brother  would  be  gentle  with  them. 

"And  there  is  another  thing,  Colquhoun.  Do  you  want  to  see 
your  ward  married  ?  " 

"  To  Jack  Dunquerque?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Not  yet.  I  want  her  to  have  her  little  fling  first.  ^Tiy,  the 
poor  child  is  only  just  out  of  the  nursery,  and  he  wants  to  marry 
her  off-hand — it's  cruel.  Let  her  see  the  world  for  a  year,  and 
then  we  will  consider  it.  Jagenal,  I  wish  I  could  marry  the  girl 
myself." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Joseph,  with  a  sigh. 

"I  fell  in  love  with  her,"  said  Lawrence,  "at  first  sight.  That 
ifi  why,"  he  added,  in  his  laziest  tones,  "  I  6U]ipo.«;e  that  is  why  I 
told  Jack  Dunquerque  not  to  go  there  any  more.  But  he  has  gone 
there  again,  and  ho  has  proposed  to  her,  I  hear,  and  she  has 
accepted  him.  So  that  I  can't  marry  her,  and  you  cAn't,  and  we  are 
a  brace  of  fogies." 

"And  what  have  you  said  to  Mr.  Dnnquerque  V  " 

"  I  acted  the  jealous  guardian,  and  I  ordered  him  not  to  call  o& 
my  ward  any  more  for  the  present.  I  shall  see  how  Phillis  takes  it, 
and  give  in,  of  course,  if  she  makes  a  fu.ss.  Then  Beck  has  been 
here  offering  to  hand  over  all  his  money  to  Jack,  becau.se  he  loves 
the  young  man." 

"  Quixotic."  said  the  lawyer. 
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"  Yes.  The  end  of  it  will  be  a  wedcUng,  of  course.  You  aud  1 
pay  shake  a  leg  at  it  if  we  like.  As  for  me,  I  never  can  marry  anj 
one ;  and  as  for  you " 

"  As  for  me,  I  never  thought  of  marrying  her.  I  only  remarked 
that  I  bad  fallen  in  love,  as  you  say,  with  her.  That's  no  matter  to 
anybody." 

"  Well,  things  go  on  as  they  lilie,  not  as  we  like.  What  nonsense 
it  is  to  say  that  man  is  master  of  his  fate !  Now,  what  I  should  like 
would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  reason  that  prevents  my  marrying ;  to 
put  Jack  Dnnquerque  into  the  water-butt  and  sit  on  the  lid ;  and 
then  for  Phillis  to  fall  in  love  with  me.  After  that,  strawberries 
and  cream  with  a  little  champagne  for  the  rest  of  my  Methuselam- 
hke  career.  And  I  can't  get  any  of  these  things.  Master  of  his 
fate!" 

"  Have  you  heard  of  the  Coping-stone  chapter  ?    It  is  found." 

"  Agatha  told  me  something,  in  a  disjointed  way.  What  is  the 
effect  of  it  ?  " 

Joseph  laughed. 

"  It  is  all  torn  up  but  the  last  page.  A  righteous  retribution 
because  if  Phillis  had  been  taught  to  read  this  would  not  have 
happened.  Now,  I  suspect  the  will  must  be  set  aside,  and  the 
money  will  mostly  go  to  Gabriel  Cassilis,  the  nearest  of  kin,  who 
doesn't  want  it." 


Cn AFTER  XLL 

"  La  lan^e  dea  femmea  eat  leur  epee,  et  elles  ns  la  laissent  pas 
roniller." 

The  grounds  of  the  house  formed  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the 
longer  sides  were  parallel  with  the  river.  In  the  north-east  corner 
stood  the  hou.se  itself,  its  front  facing  west.  It  was  not  a  large 
house,  as  has  been  explained.  A  conservatory  was  built  against 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  front.  The  lawns  and  flower-beds 
spread  to  west  and  south,  sloping  down  to  the  river's  edge.  The 
opposite  angle  was  occupied  by  stables,  kitchen-garden,  and  boat- 
house.  Gabriel  Cassilis  approached  it  from  the  east.  An  iron  rail- 
ng  and  a  low  hedge,  along  which  were  planted  limes,  lal)urnums, 
and  lilacs,  separated  the  place  from  the  road.  But  before  reaching 
the  gate — in  fact,  at  the  corner  of  the  kitchen-garden — he  could, 
himself  unseen,  look  through  the  trees  and  observe  the  party. 
They  were  all  there.  He  saw  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  Phillis,  his  own 
wife — Heavens !  how  calm  and  cold  she  looked,  and  how  beautiful 
he  thought  her ! — with  half  a  dozen  other  ladies.  The  men  were 
few.  There  was  the  curate.  He  was  dangling  round  Phillis,  and 
wore  an  expression  of  holiness-out- for-a-holiday,  which  is  always  so 
qharnnng  in  these  young  men.    Gabriel  Cassilis  also  noticed  tha* 
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he  was  casting  eyes  of  longing  al  the  young  lady.  There  was  Law- 
rence Col<iulioun.  Gabriol  Cassilis  looked  everywhere  for  him,  till 
he  saw  him  lying  beneath  a  tree,  his  head  on  his  hand.  He  was  noj 
talking  to  Victoria,  nor  was  he  looking  at  her.  On  the  contrary,  h( 
was  watching  Phillis.  There  was  Captain  Ladds.  He  was  talking 
to  one  of  the  young  ladies,  and  he  was  looking  at  Phillis.  The 
young  lady  evidently  did  not  like  tnis.  And  there  was  Gilead  Beck. 
He  was  standing  apart,  talking  to  Mrs.  L' Estrange,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  leaning  agaiust  a  tree.  But  he,  too,  was  casting 
furtive  glances  at  Phillis. 

They  all  seemed,  somehow,  looking  at  the  girl.  There  was  uo 
special  reason  why  they  sliould  look  at  her,  except  that  she  was  so 
bright,  so  fresh,  and  so  charming  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  The 
other  girls  were  as  well  dressed,  but  they  were  nowhere  compared 
with  Pliillis.  The  lines  of  their  figures,  perhajis,  were  not  so  fine; 
the  shape  of  their  heads  more  commonplace;  their  features  not  so 
delicate;  their  pose  less  graceful.  There  are  some  girls  who  go 
well  together.  Helena  and  Hermia  are  a  foil  to  each  other;  but 
when  Desdemona  shows  all  other  beauties  pale  like  lesser  lights. 
And  the  other  beai;ties  do  not  like  it. 

Said  one  of  the  fair  guests  to  another— 

"  What  do  they  see  in  her  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell,"  replied  her  friend.  "She  seems  to  me  more 
farouche  than  ever." 

For,  having  decided  that  farouche  was  the  word  to  express  poor 
phillis's  distinguishing  quality,  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for 
question,  and  faronche  she  continued  to  be.  If  there  is  anything 
that  Phillis  never  was,  it  is  that  quality  of  fierce  shy  wildness  which 
requires  the  adjective  farouche.  But  the  word  stuck,  because  it 
sounded  well.  To  this  day — to  be  sure,  it  is  only  a  twelvemontt 
since — the  girls  say  still,  "Oh  yes!  Phillis  Fleming.  She  wat 
pretty,  but  extremely /arcwcAe." 

Gabriel  Cassilis  stood  by  the  hedge  and  looked  through  the 
trees.  He  was  come  all  the  way  from  town  to  attend  this  party, 
and  now  he  hesitated  at  the  very  gates.  For  ho  became  conscious  of 
two  things:  first,  that  the  odd  feeling  of  not  finding  his  words  was 
upon  him  again;  and  secondly,  that  he  was  not  exactly  dressed  for 
a  festive  occasion.  Like  most  City  men  who  have  long  remained 
bachelors,  Galiriel  Cassilis  was  careful  of  his  personal  appearance. 
Uo  considered  a  garden-party  as  an  occasion  demanding  something 
special.  Now  ho  not  only  wore  his  haliitual  pejiiier-and-.sa.'t  suit, 
but  the  coat  in  which  he  wrote  at  his  oflice— a  comfortable  eai»y  old 
frock,  a  httlo  baggy  at  the  elbows.  His  mind  was  strung  to  such 
an  intense  pitch,  that  such  a  trifling  objection  as  his  dress — because 
Gabriel  Ca.ssilis  never  lookid  other  than  a  gentleman — appeared  to 
him  insu])eral)le.  Ho  withdrew  from  the  hedi.'-o,  and  retraced  his 
steps.  Presently  he  came  to  a  lane.  Ho  left  the  road,  and  turned 
down  the  path.  Ho  found  himself  by  the  river.  Ue  sat  down 
under  a  tree,  and  began  to  think. 
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He  thought  of  the  time  when  his  lonely  life  was  wearisome  to 
him,  when  he  longed  for  a  wife  and  a  liouse  of  his  own  He  remem- 
bered how  he  pictured  a  girl  who  would  be  his  darling,  who  would 
return  his  caresses  and  love  him  for  his  own  sake.  And  how,  when 
he  met  Victoria  Pengelley,  his  thoughts  changed,  and  he  pictured 
that  girl,  stately  and  statuesque,  at  the  head  of  his  table.  There 
Urould  be  no  pettiugs  and  caressings  from  her,  that  was  quite 
fertain.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  a  woman  of  whom  he 
would  be  proud — one  who  would  wear  his  wealth  properly.  And 
a  woman  of  good  ftiniily,  well  connected  all  round.  There  were  no 
caresses,  he  remembered  now ;  there  was  the  coldest  acceptance  of 
him ;  and  there  had  been  no  caresses  since.  But  he  had  been  proud 
of  her ;  and  as  for  her  honour — how  was  it  possible  that  the  doubt 
Bhould  arise?  That  man  must  be  himself  distinctly  of  the  lower 
order  of  men  who  would  begin  by  douV)ting  or  suspecting  his  wife. 

To  end  in  this:  doubt  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  certainty; 
suspicion  like  a  knife  cutting  at  his  heart;  his  V)rain  clouded;  and 
he  himself  driven  to  creep  down  clandestinely  to  watch  his  wife. 

He  sat  there  till  tne  June  sun  began  to  sink  in  the  west.  The 
river  was  covered  with  the  evening  craft.  They  were  manned  by 
the  young  City  men  but  just  beginnmg  the  worship  of  Mammon, 
who  would  have  looked  with  envy  upon  the  figure  sitting  motion- 
less in  thes  hade  by  the  river's  edge  had  they  known  who  he  was. 
Presently  he  roused  himself,  and  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  past 
seven.  Perhaps  the  party  would  be  over  by  this  time ;  he  could  go 
home  with  his  wife ;  it  would  be  something,  at  least,  to  be  with  her, 
to  keep  her  from  that  other  man.  He  rose, — his  brain  in  a  tumult, 
— and  repaired  once  more  to  his  point  of  vantage  at  the  hedge. 
The  lawn  was  empty;  there  was  no  one  there.  But  he  saw  his  own 
carriage  in  the  yard,  and  therefore  his  wife  was  not  yet  gone. 

In  the  garden,  no  one.  He  crept  in  softly,  and  looked  round 
him.  No  one  saw  him  enter  the  place ,  and  he  felt  something  like 
a  burglar  as  he  walked,  with  a  stealthy  step  which  he  vainly  tried 
to  make  confident,  across  the  lawn. 

Two  ways  of  entrance  stood  open  before  him.  One  was  the 
porch  of  the  house,  covered  with  creepers  and  hung  with  flowers. 
The  door  stood  open,  and  beyond  it  was  the  hall,  looking  dark  from 
the  bright  light  outside.  He  heard  voices  within.  Another  waj 
was  by  the  conservatory,  the  door  of  which  was  also  open.  He 
looked  in.  Among  the  flowers  and  the  vines  there  stood  a  figure  he 
knew — his  wife's.  But  she  was  alone.  And  she  was  listening.  On 
her  face  was  an  expression  which  he  had  never  seen  there,  and 
never  dreamed  of.  Her  features  were  distorted;  her  hands  were 
closed  in  a  tight  clutch ;  her  arms  were  stiffened — but  she  was 
trembling.     What  was  she  doing  ?     To  whom  was  she  listening  ? 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  he  stepped  through  the  porch 
into  the  hall.  The  voices  came  from  the  right;  in  fact,  from  the 
morning- room, — Phillis's  room, — which  opened  by  its  single  window 
upon  the  lawn,  and  by  its  two  doors  into  the  hall  on  one  side  and 
the  conservatory  on  the  othor. 
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And  Gabriel  Gussilis,  like  his  wife,  listeiiod.  tie  pnt  off  lus  hat, 
placed  his  umbrella  in  the  stand,  and  stood  in  attitude,  in  ease  he 
should  be  observed,  to  push  open  the  door  and  step  in.  lie  was  so 
abject  in  his  jealousy,  that  he  actually  did  not  feel  the  disj^ace  and 
degradation  of  the  act.  He  was  so  keen  and  eager  to  lose  no  word, 
that  he  leaned  his  head  to  the  half-open  door,  and  stood,  his  long 
thin  figure  trembling  with  excitement,  like  some  listener  in  a  melo- 
drama of  the  transpontine  stage. 

There  were  two  perscjns  in  the  room,  and  one  was  a  woman ;  and 
they  were  talking  together.  One  was  Lawrence  Colquhoun,  and  the 
other  was  Phillis  Fleming. 

Colquhoun  was  not,  according  to  his  wont,  lying  on  a  sofa,  noi 
pitting  in  the  easiest  of  the  chairs.  lie  was  standing,  and  he  was 
speaking  in  an  earnest  voice. 

"  When  I  saw  you  first,"  he  said,  "you  were  little  Phillis — a  wee 
toddler  of  six  or  seven.  I  went  away,  and  forgot  all  about  yon, — 
almost  forgot  your  very  existence,  Phillis, — till  the  news  of  Mr. 
Dyson's  death  met  me  on  my  way  home  again.  I  ♦'ear  that  I  have 
neglected  you  since  I  came  home;  but  I  have  been  worried." 
"  What  has  worried  you,  Lawrence  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 
She  was  sitting  on  the  music-stool  before  the  piano  ;  and  as  she 
spoke  she  turned  from  the  piano,  her  fingers  resting  silently  on  the 
notes.  She  was  dressed  for  the  party, — wliich  was  over  now,  and 
the  guests  departed, — in  a  simple  muslin  costume,  light  and  airy, 
which  became  her  well.  And  in  her  hair  she  had  placed  a  flower. 
I'here  were  flowers  all  about  the  room,  flowers  at  the  open  window, 
flowers  in  the  conservatory  beyond,  flowers  on  the  bright  green  lawn* 
beyond. 

"  How  pretty  yon  are,  Phillis ! "  answered  her  guardian- 
He  touched  her  cheek  with  his  finger  as  she  sat. 
"  I  am  your  guardian,"  he  said,  as  if  in  apology, 
"And  you  have  been  worried  about  things ?"   she  persisted. 
"Agatha  says  you  never  care  what  happens." 

"  Agatha  is  riglit,  aa  a  rule.  In  one  case,  of  which  she  knows 
nothing,  she  is  wrong.  Tell  me,  Phillis,  is  there  anything  you 
want,  in  the  world,  that  I  can  get  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  have  everything,"  she  said,  laughing.  "  And  what 
you  will  not  give  me  1  shall  wait  for  till  I  am  twenty-one." 

"  You  mean " 

"  I  mean — Jack  Dunqucrque,  Lawrence." 

Only  a  short  mouth  ago,  and  Jack  Dunquorr|Uo  was  her  friend. 
She  could  Ki)eak  of  liim  onenly  and  freely,  without  change  of  voice 
or  face.  Now  she  blushed,  and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  uttered 
his  name.  That  is  one  of  tiie  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an 
inward  and  pjjiritual  state  known  to  the  most  elementary  observera 
"I  wanted  to  speak  about  him.  Pliiilia,  you  are  very  young; 
you  have  seen  nothing  of  the  world  ;  you  know  no  other  men.  All 
I  ask  you  is  to  wait.  Do  not  give  your  promise  to  tliis  man  till  you 
have  at  least  had  an  opportunity  of — of  comparing — of  learning 
your  own  mind." 
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She  shook  her  head. 

"I  have  already  given  my  promise,"  she  said. 
"But  it  is  a  promise  that  may  be  recalleil,"  he  urged.     "  Dun 
querque  is  a  gentleman;  he  will  not  hold  you  to  your  word  when  he 
feels  that  he  ought  not  to  have  taken  it  from  you.     Phillis,  you  do 
not  know  yom-self.     You  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is  that  you  have 
given,  or  its  value.     How  can  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  mean  the  best  for  me,  Lawrence,"  she  said.  "  But 
the  best  is — Jack." 

Then  she  began  to  speak  quite  low,  so  that  the  listeners  heard 
nothing. 

"  See,  Lawrence,  you  are  kind,  and  I  can  tell  you  all  without 
being  ashamed.  I  think  of  Jack  all  day  long  and  all  night.  I  pray 
for  him  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening.  When  he  comes  near 
me  I  tremble ;  I  feel  that  I  must  obey  him  if  he  were  to  order  mc 
in  anything.     I  have  no  more  command  of  myself  when  he  is  with 

me " 

"Stop,  Phillis,"  Lawrence  interposed;  "you  must  not  tell  me 
any  more.  I  was  trying  to  act  for  the  best ;  but  I  will  make  no 
further  opposition.  See,  my  dear  " — he  took  her  hand  in  his  in  a 
tender  and  kindly  way — "  if  I  vrrite  to  Jack  Dunquerque  to-day, 
and  tell  the  villain  he  may  come  and  see  you  whenever  he  hkes,  and 
that  he  shall  marry  you  whenever  you  like,  will  that  do  for  you?" 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  threw  her  left  hand — Lawrence  stiU 
holding  the  right — upon  his  shoulder,  looking  him  full  in  the  face. 

"  \Vill  it  do?  O  Lawrence!  Agatha  always  said  you  were  the 
kindest  man  in  the  world ;  and  I — forgive  me  1 — I  did  not  believe 
it,  I  could  not  understand  it.  0  Jack,  Jack,  we  shall  be  so  happy, 
60  happy!     He  loves  me,  Lawrence,  as  much  as  I  love  him." 

The  listeners  in  the  greenhouse  and  the  hall  craned  their  necks, 
but  they  could  hear  little,  because  the  girl  spoke  low. 

"  Does  he  love  you  as  much  as  you  love  him,  Phillis?  Does  h« 
love  you  a  thousand  times  better  than  you  can  understand  ?  Why, 
child,  you  do  not  know  what  love  means.  Perhaps  women  never 
do  quite  realize  what  it  means.  Only  go  on  believing  that  he  loves 
you,  and  love  him  in  retm-n,  and  all  will  be  well  with  you." 
"  I  do  believe  it,  Lawrence ;  and  I  love  him  too." 
Looking  through  the  flowers  and  the  leaves  of  the  conservatory 
glared  a  face  upon  the  pair  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  the  peace 
which  breathed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place — a  face  violently 
distorted  by  passion,  a  face  in  wliich  every  evil  feeling  was  at  work, 
a  face  dark  with  rage.  Phillis  might  have  seen  the  face  had  she 
looked  in  that  direction,  but  she  did  not ;  she  held  Lawrence's  hand, 
and  she  was  shyly  pressing  it  in  gratitude. 

"  Phillis,"  said  Lawrence  hoarsely,  "  Jack  Dunquerque  is  a  lucky 
man.     We  all  love  you,  my  dear ;  and  I  almost  as  much  as  Jack. 

But  I  am  too  old  for  you;  and  besides,  besides "     He  cleared 

his  throat,  and  spoke  more  distinctly.     "  I  do  love  you,  however, 
Phillis;  a  man  could  not  be  long  beside  you  without  loving  you." 
There  was  a  movement  and  a  rustle  in  the  leaves. 
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The  man  at  the  d(X)r  stood  bewildered.  What  was  it  all  about  ? 
Colquhouu  and  a  woman — not  his  wife — talking  of  love.  What 
love?  what  woman?  And  his  wife  in  the  conservatory,  looking  a:, 
he  never  saw  her  look  before,  and  listening.  What  did  it  all  mean  1 
what  thing  was  coming  over  liim  ?  He  pressed  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head, trying  to  make  out  what  it  all  meant,  for  he  seemed  to  be  in  a 
dream ;  and,  as  before,  while  ho  tried  to  shape  the  words  in  his 
mind  for  some  sort  of  an  excuse,  or  a  reassurance  to  himself,  he 
found  that  no  words  came,  or,  if  any,  then  the  wrong  words. 

The  house  was  very  quiet;  no  sounds  came  from  any  part  of  it, 
— the  servants  were  resting  in  the  kitchen,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was  resting  in  her  room,  after  the  party, — no  voices  but  the  gentle 
talk  of  the  girl  and  her  guardian. 

"  Kiss  me,  Phillis,"  said  Lawrence.  "  Then  let  me  hold  you  in 
my  arms  for  once,  because  you  are  so  sweet,  and — and  I  am  your 
guardian,  you  know,  and  we  all  love  you." 

He  drew  her  gently  by  the  hands.  She  made  no  resistance;  i\ 
seemed  to  her  right  that  her  guardian  should  kiss  her  if  he  wished. 
She  did  not  know  how  the  touch  of  lier  hand,  the  liglit  in  her  eyes, 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  were  stirring  in  the  man  before  her  depths 
that  he  thought  long  ago  buried  and  put  away,  awakening  once 
more  the  possibilities,  at  forty,  of  a  youthful  love. 

His  lips  were  touching  her  forehead,  her  face  was  close  to  his. 
he  held  her  two  hands  tight,  when  the  crash  of  a  falling  flower-pot 
startled  him,  and  Victoria  Cassilis  stood  before  him. 

Panting,  gasj)ing  for  breath,  with  hands  clenched  and  eyes  dis- 
tended— a  living  statue  of  the  ftmina  deirwits.  For  a  moment  she 
paused  to  take  breath,  and  then,  with  a  wave  of  her  baud  wliich 
was  grand  because  it  was  natural  and  worthy  of  Rachel — because 
you  may  see  it  any  day  among  the  untutored  beauties  of  White- 
chapel,  among  the  gipsy  canij)s,  or  in  the  villages  where  Hindoo 
women  live  and  quarrel — Victoria  Cas.silis  for  once  in  her  life  was 
herself,  and  acted  superbly,  liecause  she  did  not  act  at  all. 

"  Victoria!  "     The  word  came  from  Lawrence. 

Philhs,  with  a  httle  cry  of  terror,  clung  tightly  to  her  guardian's 
arm. 

"  Leave  him! "  cried  the  angry  woman.  "  Do  you  hear? — leave 
him ! " 

"  Better  go,  Phillis,"  said  Lawrence. 

At  the  prosjject  of  battle  the  real  nature  of  the  man  asserted 
itself.  He  drew  himself  erect,  and  met  lior  wild  eyes  with  a  steady 
gaze,  which  had  neither  terror  nor  surprise  in  it— a  gaze  such  as  a 
mad  doctor  miglit  practise  upon  his  patients,  a  look  which  calms 
the  wililest  outlireaks,  because  it  sees  in  them  nothing  but  what  it 
expected  to  find,  and  is  only  sorry. 

"No!  she  siiall  not  go,"  said  Victoria,  sweeping  her  skirts  Ixjhind 
her  with  a  sidcndid  movement  from  her  fe<t;  "she  shall  not  go 
until  she  has  heard  me  first.  You  dare  to  make  love  to  this  girl, 
this  schoolgirl,  before  my  very  eyes.  She  shall  know,  she  shall 
know  our  secret  I  " 
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"  Victoria,"  said  Lawrence  calmly,  "  you  do  not  understand 
what  you  are  saying.    Our  secret?    Say  your  secret,  and  be  careful." 

The  door  moved  an  inch  or  two ;  the  man  standing  behind  it 
was  shaking  in  every  limb.  "  Their  secret  ?  her  secret  ?  "  He  was 
going  to  learn  at  last ;  he  was  going  to  find  the  truth ;  he  was 

going And  here  a  sudden  thought  struck  him  that  he  had 

neglected  his  affairs  of  late,  and  that,  this  business  once  got  through, 
he  must  look  into  things  again  ;  a  thought  without  words,  because, 
Bomehow,  just  then  he  had  no  words — he  had  forgotten  them  all. 

The  writer  of  the  anonymous  letters  had  done  much  mischief,  as 
she  hoped  to  do.  People  who  write  anonymous  letters  generally 
contrive  so  much.  Unhappily,  the  beginning  of  mischief  is  like  the 
boring  of  a  hole  in  a  dam  or  dyke,  because  very  soon,  instead  of  a 
trickling  rivulet  of  water,  you  get  a  gigantic  inundation.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  have  your  revenge ;  only  it  is  so  very  difficult  to 
calculate  the  after  consequences  of  revenge.  If  the  writer  of  the 
letters  had  known  what  was  going  to  happen  in  consequence,  most 
likely  they  would  never  have  been  written. 

"  Their  secret  ?  her  secret  ? "  He  listened  with  all  his  might. 
But  Victoria,  his  wife  Victoria,  spoke  out  clearly ;  he  could  hear 
without  straining  his  ears. 

"  Be  careful,"  repeated  Lawrence. 

"  I  shall  not  be  careful ;  the  time  is  past  for  care.  You  have 
sneered  and  scoffed  at  me  ;  you  have  insulted  me;  you  have  refused 
almost  to  know  me, — all  that  I  have  borne,  but  this  I  will  not  bear." 

"Phillis  Fleming."  She  turned  to  the  girl.  Phillis  did  not 
shrink  or  cower  before  her ;  on  the  contrary,  she  stood  like  Ijawrence, 
calm  and  quiet,  to  face  the  storm,  whatever  storm  might  be  brewing. 
"  This  man  takes  you  in  his  arms  and  kisses  you.  He  says  he  loves 
you ;  he  dares  to  tell  you  he  loves  you.  No  doubt  you  are  flattered. 
You  have  had  the  men  round  you  all  day  long,  and  now  you  have 
the  best  of  them  at  your  feet,  alone,  when  they  are  gone.  Well,  the 
man  you  want  to  catch,  the  excellent  parti  you  and  Agatha  would 
like  to  trap,  the  man  who  stands  there " 

"  Victoria,  there  is  still  time  to  stop,"  said  Lawrence  calmly. 

"  That  man  is  my  husband ! " 

Phillis  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  understanding  nothing. 
The  man  stood  quietly  stroking  his  great  beard  with  his  fingers, 
and  looking  straight  at  Mrs.  Cassilis. 

"  My  husband.  We  were  married  six  years  ago  and  more.  We 
were  married  in  Scotland,  privately ;  but  he  is  my  husband,  and 
five  days  after  our  wedding  he  'eft  me.     Is  that  true  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.  You  have  forgotten  nothing,  except  the  reason  of 
my  departure.  If  you  think  it  worth  while  troubling  Phillis  with 
that,  why " 

"  We  (iiiarrelled ;  that  was  the  reason.  He  used  cruel  and  bitter 
language,     lie  gave  me  back  my  Uberty." 

"  We  separated,  Pliillis,  after  a  row,  the  like  of  which  you  may 
conceive  by  remembering  that  Mrs,  Cassilis  was  then  six  years 
younger,  and  even  more  ready  for  such  encounters  than  at  present. 
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We  separated ;  we  agreed  that  thinp:s  should  go  on  as  if  the 
marriage,  which  was  iio  marriage,  hail  never  taken  place.  Janet, 
the  maid,  was  to  Ix!  trusted.  Slie  stayed  with  her  mistress;  I  went 
ahroad.  And  then  I  heard  by  accident  that  my  wife  had  taken  the 
liberty  I  gave  her,  in  its  fullest  sense,  by  marrying  again.  Then  1 
came  home,  because  I  thought  that  chapter  was  closed;  but  it  was 
not,  you  see ;  and  for  lier  sake  I  wish  I  had  stayed  in  America." 

ftlrs.  Cassilis  listened  as  if  she  did  not  hear  a  word ;  then  she 
went  on — 

"  He  is  my  husband  still.  I  can  claim  him  when  I  want  him  ; 
and  I  claim  him  now,  I  say,  Lawrence,  so  long  as  I  live  you  shall 
marry  no  other  woman.  You  are  mine ;  whatever  happens,  you  are 
mine." 

The  sight  of  the  man,  callous,  immovable,  suddenly  seemed  to 
terrify  her.     She  sank  weeping  at  liis  knees. 

"  LawTence,  forgive  me,  forgive  me!  Take  me  away.  I  never 
loved  any  one  but  you.     Forgive  me! " 

lie  made  no  answer  or  any  sign. 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,  somewhere,  out  of  this  place;  let  us  go 
away  together,  we  two.  I  have  never  loved  any  one  but  you — never 
any  one  but  you,  but  yon ! " 

She  broke  into  a  passion  of  sobs.  When  she  looked  up,  it  was  to 
meet  the  white  face  of  Gabriel  Cassilis.  He  was  stooj^ng  over  her, 
his  hands  spread  out  helplessly,  his  form  quivering,  his  lips  trying 
to  utter  something ;  but  no  sound  came  through  them.  Beyond 
stood  Lawrence,  still  with  the  look  of  watchful  determination 
which  had  broken  down  her  rage.     Then  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  You  here  ?  Then  you  know  all.  It  is  true ;  that  is  my  legal 
husband.  For  two  years  and  more  my  Life  has  been  a  lie.  Stand 
back,  and  let  me  go  to  my  husband  !  " 

But  he  stood  between  Coliiuhoun  and  herself.  Lawrence  saw 
with  a  sudden  terror  that  simiething  had  hapiiened  to  the  man.  He 
expected  an  outburst  of  wrath,  but  no  wrath  came.  Gabriel  CassiLs 
himed  his  head  from  one  to  the  other,  and  presently  said,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice — 

"  A  fine  day,  and  Reasonable  weather  for  the  time  of  y&ir." 

"Good  God!"  cried  Lawrence,  "you  have  destroyed  his  reason!" 

Gabriel  Cassilis  shook  his  head,  and  began  again — 

"A  fine  day,  and  sea<oiial>lt> " 

Here  he  tlirew  himsttlf  upon  tha  nearest  chair,  and  bu/icd  hii 
faoe  in  his  hands. 
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"  Then  a  babbled  of  green  fields." 

And  then  there  was  silence.  Which  of  them  was  to  speak  ?  Not 
the  woman  who  had  wrought  this  mischief;  not  the  man  who  kne\< 
of  the  wickedness  but  had  not  spoken ;  not  the  innocent  girl  who 
only  perceived  that  something  dreadful — something  beyond  the 
ordinary  run  of  dreadful  events — had  happened,  and  that  Victoria 
Cassilis  looked  out  of  her  senses.  Lawrence  Colquhoun  stood  un- 
moved by  her  tears :  his  face  was  hardened ;  it  bore  a  look  beneath 
which  the  guilty  woman  cowered.  Yet  she  looked  at  him,  and  not 
at  her  husband. 

Presently  Colquhoun  spoke.  His  voice  was  harsh,  and  his  words 
were  a  command. 

"  Go  home !  "  he  said  to  Victoria.  "  There  is  no  more  mischief  for 
you  to  do— go !  " 

She  obeyed  without  a  word.  She  threw  the  light  wrapper  which 
she  carried  on  her  arm  rouud  her  slender  neck,  and  walked  away, 
restored,  to  outward  seeming,  to  alJ  her  calm  and  stately  coldness. 
The  coachman  and  the  footman  noticed  nothing.  If  any  of  her  ac- 
quaintances passed  her  on  the  road,  they  saw  no  change  in  her. 
The  woman  was  impassive  and  impenetrable. 

Did  she  love  Colquhoun?  No  one  knows.  She  loved  to  feel 
that  she  had  him  in  her  power ;  she  was  driven  to  a  mad  jealousy 
when  that  power  slipped  quite  away ;  and  although  she  had  broken 
the  vows  which  loth  once  swore  to  keep,  she  could  not  bear  even  to 
think  that  he  should  do  the  same.  And  she  did  despise  her 
husband,  the  man  of  shares,  companies,  and  stocks.  But  could  she 
love  Colquhoun  ?  Such  a  woman  may  feel  the  passion  of  jealousy ; 
she  may  rejoice  in  the  admiration  which  gratifies  her  vanity ;  but 
she  is  far  too  cold  and  selfish  for  love.  It  is  an  artful  fable  of  the 
ancients  which  makes  Narcissus  pine  away  and  die  for  the  loss  of 
his  own  image,  for  thereby  they  teach  the  great  lesson  that  he  whc 
loves  himself  destroys  himself. 

The  carriage  wheels  crunched  over  the  gravel,  and  Gabriel 
Cassilis  raised  a  pale  and  trembling  face — a  face  with  so  much 
desolation  and  horror,  such  a  piteous  gaze  of  questioning  reproach 
at  Colquhoun,  that  the  man's  heart  meltod  within  him.  He  seemed 
to  have  grown  old  suddenly  ;  his  hair  looked  whiter  ;  he  trembled 
as  one  who  has  the  palsy  ;  and  his  eyes  mutely  asked  the  question, 
"  Is  this  thing  true  ?  " 

Lawrence  Colquhoun  made  answer.  His  voice  was  low  and 
gentle ;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"  It  is  true,  Mr.  Cassilis.  God  knows  I  would  have  spared  yoa 
the  knowledge.     But  it  is  true." 

Gabriel  Cassilis  opened  his  lips  as  if  to  speak.    But  he  refrained, 
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Ktoppirig  enddonly,  because  he  recollected  that  he  could  uo  longer 
utter  wliat  he  wished  to  say.  Then  he  touched  his  month  with  hia 
fingers  UV:e  a  dumb  man.  He  was  worse  than  a  dumb  man,  who 
cannot  speak  at  all,  because  his  tongue,  if  he  allowed  it,  uttered 
words  which  had  no  connection  with  his  thoughts.  Men  that  have 
been  called  possessed  of  the  devil  have  knelt  at  altars,  uttering 
blat^phemous  impieties  when  their  souls  were  full  of  prayer. 

"  Do  you  understand  me,  Mr.  Cassilis?  Do  you  comprehend 
what  I  am  saying  ?  " 

Ue  nodded  his  head. 

Colquhoun  took  a  piece  of  notepaper  from  the  writing-table,  and 
laid  it  before  him  with  a  pencil.  Mr.  Cassilis  grasped  the  pencil 
eagerly,  and  began  to  write.  From  his  fingers,  as  from  his  tongue, 
came  the  sentence  which  he  did  not  wish  to  write — ■ 

"  A  fine  day,  and  seasonable  weatlier  for  the  time  of  year," 

He  looked  at  this  result  with  sorrowful  heart,  and  showed  it  to 
Colquhoun,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  cried  Colquhoun,  "  his  mind  is  gone." 

Gabriel  Cassilis  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  shook  his  head. 

"  He  understands  you,  Lawrence,"  said  PhiUis  ;  "  but  he  cannot 
explain  himself.  Something  has  gone  wrong  with  him  which  we  do 
not  know." 

Gabriel  Cassilis  nodded  gratefully  to  Phillis. 

"  Then  Mr.  Cassilis,"  Colquhoun  began,  "  it  is  right  that  you 
should  know  all.  Six  years  ago  I  followed  Victoria  Pengelley  into 
Scotland.  We  were  married  privately  at  a  registrar's  office,  under 
a.ssumed  names.  If  you  ever  want  to  know  wliere  and  by  what 
names,  you  have  only  to  ask  me,  and  I  will  tell  you.  There  were 
reasons,  she  said, — I  never  quite  understood  what  they  were,  but 
she  chose  to  be  a  Jille  rornanes'^ue  at  the  time, — why  the  marriage 
should  be  kept  secret.  After  the  wedding  ceremony — such  as  it 
was — she  left  the  office  with  her  maid,  who  was  the  only  witness, 
and  returned  to  the  friends  with  whom  she  was  staying.  I  met  her 
every  day;  but  always  in  that  house  and  among  other  people.  A 
few  days  passed.  She  would  not,  for  some  whim  of  her  own,  allow 
the  marriage  to  be  disclosed.  We  quarrelled  for  that,  and  other 
reasons — my  fault,  possibly.  Good  God  !  what  a  honeymoon  !  To 
meet  the  woman  you  love — your  bride — in  society;  if  for  half  an 
hour  alone,  then  in   the  solitude  of  open  observation ;    to  quarrel 

like  people  who  have  been  married  for  forty  years Well,  perliaps 

it  was  my  fault.  On  the  filth  day  we  agreed  to  let  things  bo  as  i/ 
they  had  never  been.  I  left  my  bride,  who  was  not  my  wife,  in 
suger.  We  used  bitter  words — perhaps  1  the  bitterest.  And  when 
we  parted,  I  bade  her  go  back  to  her  oki  life  as  if  nothing  had  been 
promised  on  either  siilo.  I  said  she  should  be  free;  that  I  would 
never  claim  thu  power  and  the  riglits  given  me  by  a  form  of  words ; 
that  she  migiit  marry  again  ;  that,  to  leave  her  tlie  more  free,  1 
Would  go  away  and  never  return  till  she  was  married,  or  till  she 
gave  me  leave.  1  was  away  for  four  years  ;  and  then  I  saw  the 
auuouuuement  of  her  marriage  in  the  paper,  and  I  returned.     That 
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is  the  bare  history,  Mr.  Cassilis.  Since  my  return,  on  my  honour  as 
a  gentleman,  you  have  had  no  cause  for  jealousy  in  my  own  be- 
haviour towards — your  wife,  not  mine.  Remember,  Mr.  Cassilis, 
whatever  else  may  be  said,  she  never  was  my  wife.  And  yet,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  I  suppose  she  is  my  wife  still.  And  with  all  my 
heart  I  pity  you." 

He  stopped,  and  looked  at  the  victim  of  the  crime.  Gabriel 
Cassilis  was  staring  helplessly  from  him  to  PhUlis.  Did  he  under- 
stand ?  Not  entirely,  I  think.  Yet  the  words  which  he  had  heard 
fell  upon  his  heart  softly,  and  soothed  him  in  his  trouble.  At  last 
his  eyes  rested  on  Phillis,  as  if  asMng,  as  men  do  in  times  of 
trouble,  for  the  quick  comprehension  of  a  woman. 

"  What  can  I  do,  Mr.  Cassihs  ?  "  asked  the  girl.  "  If  you  cannot 
speak,  will  you  make  some  sign  ?  Any  little  sign  that  I  can  under- 
stand?" 

She  remembered  that  among  her  lesson-books  was  a  dictionary. 
She  put  that  into  his  hand,  and  asked  him  to  show  her  in  the 
dictionary  what  he  wished  to  say. 

He  took  the  book  in  his  trembling  hands,  turned  over  the  leaves, 
and  presently,  finding  the  page  he  wanted,  ran  his  fingers  down  the 
lines  till  they  rested  on  a  word. 

Phillis  read  it,  spelling  it  out  in  her  pretty  little  schoolgirl 
fashion. 

"  S,  I,  si ;  L,  K,  N,  0,  B,  lence — silenca  Is  that  what  you  wish  to 
say,  Mr.  Cassilis  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"  Silence,"  repeated  Lawrence.  "  For  all  our  sakes  it  is  the  best 
— the  only  thing.  Phillis,  tell  no  one  what  you  have  heard ;  not 
even  Agatha;  not  even  Jack  Dunquerque.  Or,  if  you  tell  Jack 
Dunquerque,  send  bim  to  me  directly  afterwards.  Do  you  promise, 
chUd?" 

"  I  promise,  Lawrence.  I  will  tell  no  one  but  Jack ;  and  I  shall 
ask  him  first  if  he  thinks  I  ought  to  tell  him  another  person's 
secret." 

"  Thank  you,  Phillis.  Mr.  Cassilis,  there  are  only  we  three  and 
— and  one  more.  You  may  trust  PhiUis  when  she  promises  a  thing ; 
you  may  trust  me,  for  my  own  sake ;  you  may,  I  hope,  trust  that 
other  person.  And  as  for  me,  it  is  my  intention  to  leave  England  in 
a  week.    I  deeply  regret  that  I  ever  came  back  to  this  country.". 

A  week  was  too  far  ahead  for  Mr.  Cassilis  to  look  forward  to  in 
his  agitation.  Clearly  the  one  thing  in  his  mind  at  the  moment — 
the  one  possible  thing — was  concealment.  He  took  the  dictionary 
again,  and  found  the  word  "  Home." 

"  Will  you  let  me  take  you  home,  sir  ?  "  Lawrence  asked. 

He  nodded  again.  There  was  no  resentment  in  his  face,  and  none 
in  his  feeble  confiding  manner  when  he  took  Lawrence's  arm  and 
leaned  upon  it  as  he  crawled  out  to  the  carriage. 

Only  one  sign  of  feeling.  He  took  Phillis  by  the  hand  and  kissed 
her.  When  he  had  kissed  her,  he  laid  his  finger  on  her  lips.  And 
8he  understood  his  wish  that  no  one  should  learn  this  thing. 

T 
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"  Not  even  Agatha,  Philli  j,"  said  Lawrence.  "  Forget,  if  you  can. 
And  if  you  cannot,  keep  silence." 

They  drove  into  town  together,  these  men  with  a  secret  between 
them.  Lawrence  made  no  further  explanations.  What  was  there 
to  explain  ?  The  one  who  suffered  the  most  sat  upright,  looking 
straight  before  him  in  mute  suffering. 

It  is  a  long  drive  from  Twickenham  to  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens.  When  they  arrived,  Mr.  Cassilis  was  too  weak  to  step  out 
of  the  carriage.  They  helped  him— Lawrence  Colquhoun  and  a 
footman— into  the  hall.  He  was  feeble  with  long  fasting  as  much  as 
from  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  shock. 

They  carried  him  to  his  study.  Among  the  servants  who  looked 
on  wa«  Tomlinson,  the  middle-aged  maid  with  the  harsh  face.  She 
knew  that  her  bolt  had  fallen  at  last ;  and  she  saw,  too,  that  it  had 
fallen  upon  the  wrong  person,  for  up-stairs  sat  her  mistress,  calm, 
cold,  and  collected.  She  came  home  looking  pale  and  a  httle  worn ; 
fatigued,  perhaps,  with  the  constant  round  of  engagements,  though 
the  seauon  was  little  more  than  half  over.  She  dressed  in  gentle 
silence,  which  Tomhnson  could  not  understand.  She  went  down  to 
dinner  alone,  and  presently  went  to  her  drawing-room,  where  she 
sat  in  a  window,  and  thought. 

There  Colquhoun  found  her. 

"  I  have  told  him  all,"  he  said.  "  Your  words  told  him  only 
half,  and  yet  too  much.  You  were  never  my  wife,  as  you  know,  and 
never  will  be,  though  the  Law  may  make  you  take  my  name.  Cruel 
and  heartless  woman !  to  gratify  an  insensate  jealousy  you  have 
destroyed  your  husband." 

"Is  he— is  he— dead?"  she  cried,  almost  aa  if  she  wished  he 
were 

"  No ;  he  is  not  dead ;  he  is  struck  with  some  fit.  He  cannot 
speak.  Learn,  now,  that  your  jealousy  was  without  foundation. 
Phillis  will  marry.  Dunquerque.  As  for  me,  I  can  never  marry,  as 
you  know." 

iJ'Re  is  not  dead!"  she  echoed,  taking  no  notice  of  the  last  words. 
Indeed,  Phillis  was  quite  out  of  her  thoughts  now.  "  Does  he  wish 
to  see  me  ?  " 

"  No ;  you  must  not,  at  present,  attempt  to  see  him." 

"What  will  they  do  to  me,  Lawrence?"  she  asked  again. 
"  What  can  they  do  ?  I  did  not  mean  him  to  hear.  It  was  all  to 
frighten  you." 

"To  frighten  me!  What  they  can  do,  Mrs.  Cassilis,  is  to  put 
you  in  the  prisoner's  box  and  me  in  the] witness  box.  "^Tiat  lo 
wants  to  do,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  understand,  is  to  keep  silence." 

"What  is  the  good  of  that?  Ho  will  cry  his  wrongs  all  over 
the  town,  and  Phillis  will  tell  everybody." 

"  Phillis  will  tell  no  one,  no  one— not  even  Agatha.  It  was 
lucky  that  Agatha  heard  nothing ;  she  was  upstairs,  lying  down 
after  her  party.    Will  you  keep  siience  ?  * 

"  Of  course  I  shall.    What  else  is  there  for  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  For  the  sake  of  your  husband ;  for  the  sake  of  your  boy " 
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"  It  is  for  my  own  sake,  Lawi-ence,"  she  interrupted  coldly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  ought  to  have  kno\vn  by  this  time  that 
you  would  have  acted  for  your  own  sake  only.  Victoria,  it  was  an 
evil  day  for  me  when  I  met  you;  it  was  a  worse  day  when  I 
consented  to  a  secret  marriage,  which  was  no  marriage,  when  there 
was  no  reason  for  any  secrecy ;  it  was  the  worst  day  of  all  when  I 
answered  your  letter,  and  came  here  to  see  you.  Every  day  we 
have  met  has  produced  more  recrimination.  That  woiild  not  have 
mattered,  but  for  the  mischief  our  meeting  has  wi-ought  upon  your 
husband.     I  pray  that  we  may  never  in  this  world  meet  again." 

He  was  gone,  and  Victoria  Cassilis  has  not  met  him  since,  nor 
do  I  think  now  that  she  ever  will  meet  him  again. 

The  summer  night  closed  in ;  the  moonlight  came  up  and  shone 
upon  the  Park  before  her,  laying  silvery  patches  of  light  in  tens  of 
thousands  upon  the  young  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  darkening  the 
shadows  a  deeper  black  byway  of  contrast.  They  brought  her  tea  and 
lights ;  then  they  came  for  orders.  There  were  none ;  she  would 
not  go  out  that  night.    At  eleven  Tomlinson  came. 

"  I  want  nothing,  Tomlinson.  You  need  not  wait  up ;  I  shall 
not  want  you  this  evening." 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  no,  madam.    Mr.  Cassilis  is  asleep,  madam." 

"  Let  some  one  sit  up  with  him.  See  to  that,  Tomlinson ;  and 
don't  let  him  be  disturbed." 

"I  'ivill  sit  up  with  him  myself,  madam."  Tomlinson  was 
anxious  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  thing.  What  mischief  had 
been  done,  and  how  far  was  it  her  own  doing  ?  To  persons  who 
want  revenge  these  are  very  important  questions,  when  mischief  has 
actually  been  perpetrated. 

Then  Victoria  was  left  alone.  In  that  great  house,  with  its 
troop  of  servants  and  nurses,  with  her  husband  and  child,  there 
was  no  one  who  cared  to  know  what  she  was  doing.  The  master 
was  not  popular,  because  he  simply  regarded  every  servant  as  a 
machine ;  but  at  least  he  was  just,  and  he  paid  well,  and  the  house, 
from  the  point  of  view  likely  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Plush  and  Miss 
Hairpin,  was  a  comfortable  one.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was 
unpopular.  Her  temper  at  times  was  intolerable,  her  treatment  of 
servants  showed  no  consideration ;  and  the  womenfolk  regarded  the 
neglect  of  her  own  child  with  the  horror  of  such  neglect  in  which 
the  Englishwoman  of  all  ranks  is  trained.  So  she  was  alone,  and 
remained  alone.  The  hands  of  the  clock  went  round  and  round ; 
the  moon  went  down,  and  over  the  garden  lay  the  soft  sepia  twilight 
of  Jime ;  the  lamp  on  the  little  table  at  her  elbow  went  out ;  but 
she  sat  still,  hanfls  crossed  in  her  lap,  looking  out  of  window,  and 
thinking. 

She  saw,  but  she  did  not  feel  the  wickedness  of  it,  a  cold  and 
selfish  girl  ripening  into  a  cold  and  selfish  woman — one  to  whom  the 
outer  world  was  as  a  panorama  of  moving  objects,  meaning  nothing 
and  having  no  connection  with  herself.  Like  one  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb,  she  moved  among  the  mobs  who  danced  and  sang,  or  who 
grovelled  and  wept.    She  had  no  tears  to  help  the  sufferers,  and  no 
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smiles  to  encourage  the  happy ;  she  had  never  been  able  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  acting  of  a  theatre  or  the  puppets  of  a  novel ;  she 
"was  so  cold  that  she  was  not  even  critical.  It  seems  odd,  but  it  is 
really  true,  that  a  critic  may  be  actually  too  cold.  She  saw  a  mind 
that,  hke  the  Indian  devotee,  was  occupied  for  ever  in  contemplating 
itself;  she  saw  Iwauty  which  would  have  been  irresistible  had  there 
been  one  gleam,  just  one  gleam,  of  womanly  tenderness ;  she  saw  one 
man  after  the  other  first  attracted  and  then  repelled ;  and  then  she 
came  to  the  one  man  who  was  not  repelled.  There  was  once  an  un- 
fortunate creature  who  dared  to  make  love  to  Diana.  His  fate  is 
recorded  in  Lempriere's  Dictionary ;  also  in  Dr.  Smith's  later  and 
more  expensive  work.  Lawrence  Colquhoun  resembled  that  swain, 
and  his  fate  was  not  unUke  the  classical  punishment.  She  went 
through  the  form  of  marriage  with  him,  and  then  she  drove  him 
from  her  by  the  cold  wind  of  her  own  intense  selfishness— a  very 
Mistral.  When  he  was  gone  she  began  to  regret  a  slave  of  such 
uncomplaining  slavishness.  Well,  no  one  knew  except  Janet; 
Janet  did  not  talk.  It  was  rather  a  struggle,  she  remembered,  to 
take  Gabriel  Cassilis — rather  a  struggle,  because  Lawrence  Colqu- 
houn might  come  home  and  tell  the  story,  not  because  there  was 
anything  morally  wrong.  She  was  most  anxious  to  see  him  when 
he  did  come  home — out  of  curiosity,  out  of  jealousy,  out  of  a  desire 
to  know  whether  her  old  power  was  gone ;  out  of  fear,  out  of  that 
reason  which  makes  a  criminal  seek  out  from  time  to  time  the 
scene  and  accompUces  of  his  crime,  and  for  the  thousand  reasons 
■which  make  up  a  selfish  woman's  code  of  conduct.  It  was  three 
o'clock  and  daylight  when  she  discovered  that  she  had  really 
thought  the  whole  thing  over  from  the  beginning,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  think  about,  except  the  future — a  distasteful 
subject  to  all  sinners. 

"  After  all,"  she  summed  up  as  she  rose  to  go  to  bed,  "  it  is  as 
well.  Lawrence  and  I  should  never  have  got  along.  He  is  too 
selfish,  much  too  selfish." 

Down-stairs  they  were  watching  over  the  stricken  man.  The 
doctor  came  and  felt  his  pulse;  ho  also  looked  wise,  and  wrote 
things  in  Latin  on  a  paper,  which  he  gave  to  a  servant.  Then  he 
went  away,  and  said  he  would  come  in  the  morning  again.  He  was 
a  groat  doctor,  with  a  title,  and  quite  believed  to  know  everything ; 
but  he  did  not  know  what  had  befallen  this  patient. 

When  Gabriel  Cassihs  awoke  there  was  some  confusion  in  his 
mind,  and  his  brain  was  wandering— at  least  it  appeared  so,  because 
what  ho  said  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  possible  wish  or  thought. 
He  rambled  at  largo  and  at  length ;  and  then  he  grew  angry,  and 
then  he  became  suddenly  sorrowful,  and  sighed ;  then  he  became 
perfectly  silent.  The  confused  babble  of  speech  cea.sed  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  come;  and  since  that  morning  Gabriel  Cassilis  has  not 
epoken. 

Ls  was  at  half-past  nine  that  his  secretary  called,  simultaneously 
\vi.h  the  doctor. 

He  beard  something  from  the  servants,  and  pushed  into  the 
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room  where  his  chief  was  lying.  The  eyes  of  the  sick  man  opened 
languidly  and  fell  upon  his  first  officer,  but  they  expressed  no 
interest  and  asked  no  question. 

"  Ah ! "  sighed  Mr.  MowU,  in  the  impatience  of  a  sympathy 
which  has  but  little  time  to  spare.     "  WiU  he  recover,  doctor  ?  " 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  This  way,  my  dear  sir."  He  led  the 
secretary  out  of  the  room.  "  Hush !  he  understands  what  is  said. 
This  is  no  ordinary  seizure.     Has  he  received  any  shock? " 

"  Shock  enough  to  kill  thirty  men,"  said  the  secretary.  "  Where 
was  he  yesterday  ?  Why  did  he  not  say  something — do  something 
— to  avert  the  disaster  ?  " 

"  Oh !  Then  the  shock  has  been  of  a  financial  kind  ?  I  gathered 
from  Mj.  Colquhoun  that  it  was  of  a  family  nature — something 
eudden  and  distressing." 

"  Family  nature ! "  echoed  the  secretary.  "  Who  ever  heard  of 
Mr.  Cassilis  worrying  himself  about  family  matters  ?  No,  sir ;  when 
a  man  is  ruined  he  has  no  time  to  bother  about  family  matters." 

"  Kuined  ?     The  great  lir.  Gabriel  Cassilis  ruined  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  so,  and  I  ought  to  know.  They  say  so  in  the 
City ;  they  will  say  so  to-night  in  the  papers.  If  he  were  well,  and 
able  to  face  things,  there  might  be — no,  even  then  there  could 
be  no  hope.  Setthng-day  this  very  morning ;  and  a  pretty  setthng 
it  is." 

"  Whatever  day  it  is,"  said  the  doctor,  "  1  cannot  have  him 
disturbed.  You  may  return  ia  three  or  four  hours,  if  you  like, 
and  then  perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  speak  to  you.  Just  now,  leave 
him  in  peace." 

"^Tiat  had  happened  was  this : 

When  Mr.  Cassilis  caused  to  be  circulated  a  certain  pamphlet 
which  we  have  heard  of,  impugning  the  resources  of  the  Republic 
of  Eldorado,  he  wished  the  stock  to  go  down.  It  did  go  down,  and 
he  bought  in — bought  in  so  largely  that  he  held  two  milhons  of  the 
stock.  Men  in  his  position  do  not  buy  large  quantities  of  stock  with- 
out affecting  the  price — Stock  Exchange  ti'ansactions  are  not  secret 
—and  Eldorado  Stock  went  up.  Tliis  was  what  Gabriel  Cassilis 
naturally  desired.  Also  the  letter  of  El  Seiior  Don  Bellaco  de  la 
Carambola  to  the  Tim-s,  showing  the  admirable  way  in  which 
Eldorado  loans  were  received  and  administered,  helped.  The  stock 
went  up  from  Gi,  at  which  price  Gabriel  Cassilis  bought  in,  to  75, 
at  which  he  should  have  sold.  Had  he  done  so  at  the  right  moment, 
be  would  have  realized  the  very  handsome  sum  of  two  huudi'ed  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds;  but  the  trouble  of  the  letters  came,  and 
prevented  him  from  acting. 

While  his  mind  was  agitated  by  these — agitated,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  no  longer  think  or  work,  or  attend  to 
any  kind  of  business — there  arrived  for  him  telegram  after  telegram, 
in  his  own  cipher,  from  America.  These  lay  unopened.  It  was 
liisastrous,  because  they  annoimced  beforehand  the  tact  which  only 
hiS  correspondent  knew — the  Eldorado  bonds  were  no  longer  to  be 
paid 
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That  fact  was  now  public.  It  was  made  known  by  all  the 
papers  that  Eldorado,  having  paid  the  interest  ont  of  the  money 
borrowed,  had  no  further  resources  whatever,  and  could  pay  no 
more.  It  was  stated  in  leading  articles  that  England  should  have 
known  all  along  what  a  miserable  country  Eldorado  is.  The  British 
pul^lic  were  warned  too  late  not  to  trust  in  Eldorado  promises  any 
more;  and  the  unfortunates  who  held  Eldorado  Stock  were  actuated 
by  one  common  impulse  to  sell,  and  no  one  would  buy.  It  was 
absurd  to  quote  Eldorado  bonds  at  anything ;  and  the  great  financier 
had  to  meet  his  engagements  by  finding  the  difference  between  stock 
at  64  and  stock  at  next  to  nothing  for  two  millions. 

Gabriel  Cassilis  was  consequently  ruined.  When  it  became 
known  that  he  had  some  sort  of  stroke,  people  said  that  it  was  the 
shock  of  the  fatal  news.  He  made  the  one  mistake  of  an  otherwise 
faultless  career,  they  said  to  each  other,  in  trusting  Eldorado,  and 
his  brain  could  not  stand  the  blow.  "VMien  the  secretary,  who 
understood  the  cipher,  came  to  open  the  letters  and  telegrams,  he 
left  off  talking  about  the  fatal  shock  of  the  news.  It  must  have 
been  something  else — something  he  knew  nothing  of,  because  he 
saw  the  blow  might  have  been  averted ;  and  the  man's  mind,  cleai 
enough  when  he  went  in  for  a  great  coup,  had  become  unhinged 
during  the  few  days  before  the  smash. 

Ruined !  Gabriel  Cassilis  knew  nothing  about  the  wreck  of  his 
life,  as  he  lay  upon  bis  bed.  afraid  to  speak  because  he  would  only 
babble  incoherently,  ^\\l  <vfts  gone  from  him — money,  reputation, 
wife.  He  had  no  bnger  anythii^  '^be  anonymous  correspondent 
had  taken  ?ill  away. 
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CHAPTEE  XLHL 


"  This  comes  of  airy  visions  and  the  whispers 
Of  demons  like  to  angels.     Brother,  weep." 

QiLEAD  Beck,  retnming  from  the  Twickenham  party  before  the 
explosion,  foand  Jack  Dunquerqne  waiting  for  him.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  was  not  invited. 

"  Tell  me  how  she  was  looking! "  he  cried.  "Did  she  ask  after 
me?" 

"Wal,  Mr.  Diinqnerq-ae,  I  reckon  yon  the  most  fortnnatf 
individual  in  the  hull  world.  She  looked  like  an  angel,  and  shL 
talked  about  you  Uke  a — like  a  woman,  with  pretty  blushes ;  and 
yet  she  wasn't  ashamed  neither.  Seems  as  if  bein'  ashamed  isn't 
her  strong  point.    And  what  has  she  got  to  be  ashamed  of?  " 

"  Did  Colquhoun  say  anything  ?  " 

"  We  had  already  got  upon  the  subject,  and  I  had  ventured  to 
make  him  a  proposition.  You  see,  Mr.  Dunquerque" — he  grew 
confused,  and  hesitated — "  fact  is,  I  want  you  to  look  at  things 
just  exactly  as  I  do.  I'm  rich.  I  have  struck  He ;  that  He  is  the 
mightiest  Special  Providence  ever  given  to  a  single  man.  But  it's 
given  for  Purposes.  And  one  of  those  purposes  is  that  some  of  it's 
got  to  go  to  you." 

"Tome?" 

"  To  you,  Mr.  Dunquerqne.  Who  fired  that  shot  ?  Who  delivered 
me  from  the  Grisly  ?  " 

"  Why,  Ladds  did  as  much  as  I." 

Mr.  Beck  shook  his  head. 

"  Captain  Ladds  is  a  fine  fellow,"  he  said.  "  Steady  as  a  rock  is 
Captain  Ladds.  There's  nobody  I'd  rather  march  under  if  we'd  the 
war  to  do  all  over  again.  But  the  Ee  isn't  for  Captain  Ladds.  It 
isn't  for  him  that  the  Golden  Butterfly  fills  me  with  yeamin's.  No, 
sir.  I  owe  it  all  to  you.  You've  saved  my  life ;  you've  sought  me 
out,  and  gone  about  this  city  with  me ;  you've  put  me  up  to  ropes ; 
you've  taken  me  to  that  sweet  creature's  house  and  made  her  my 
friend.  And  Mrs.  L'Estrange  my  friend,  too.  If  I  was  to  tui'n 
away  and  forget  you,  I  shotdd  deserve  to  lose  that  precious 
Inseck." 

He  paused  for  a  minute. 

"  I  said  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  '  Mr.  Dunquerque  shall  have  half 
of  my  pile,  and  more  if  he  wants  it.  Only  you  let  him  come  back 
again  to  Miss  Fleming.'  And  he  laughed  in  his  easy  way ;  there's 
no  kind  of  man  in  the  States  like  that  Sir.  Colquhoun — seems  as 
if  he  never  wants  to  get  anything.  He  laughed,  and  lay  back  on 
the  grass.  And  then  he  said, '  My  dear  fellow,  let  Jack  come  back 
if  he  likes ;  there's  no  fighting  against  fate ;  only  let  him  have  the 
decency  not  to  announce  his  engagement  till  PhiUis  has  had  her 
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first  season.'  Then  he  drank  some  cider-cup,  and  lay  back  again. 
]\Irs.  Cassilis — she's  a  very  superior  woman  that,  but  a  trifle  cold, 
I  should  say — watched  him  whenever  ho  spoke.  She's  got  a  gama 
of  her  own,  onless  I  am  mistaken." 

"  But,  Beck,"  Jack  gasped,  "I  can't  do  this  thing;  I  can't  take 
your  money." 

"  I  guess,  sir,  you  can,  and  I  guess  you  will.  Come,  Mr.  Dun- 
querque,  say  you  won't  go  against  Providence.  There's  a  sweet 
young  lady  waiting  for  you,  and  a  little  mountain  of  dollars." 

But  Jack  shook  his  head. 

"  I  thank  you  all  the  same,"  he  said.  "  I  shall  never  forget  your 
generosity — never.    But  that  cannot  be." 

"  We  will  leave  it  to  Miss  Fleming,"  said  Gilead.  "  What  Miss 
Fleming  says  is  to  be,  shall  be " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  two  letters. 

The  first  was  from  Joseph  Jagenal.  It  informed  him  that  he 
had  learned  from  his  brothers  that  they  had  received  money  from 
him  on  account  of  work  which  he  thought  would  never  be  done. 
He  enclosed  a  cheque  for  the  full  amount,  with  many  thanks  for 
his  kindness,  and  the  earnest  hope  that  he  would  advance  nothing 
more. 

In  the  letter  was  his  cheque  for  400^,  the  amount  which  the 
Twins  had  borrowed  during  the  four  weeks  of  their  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Beck  put  the  cheque  in  his  pocket  and  opened  the  other 
letter!  It  was  fi'om  Cornelius,  and  informed  him  that  the  -Poem 
could  not  possibly  be  iinished  in  the  time;  that  it  was  rapidly 
advancing;  but  that  ho  could  not  pledge  himself  to  completing  the 
work  by  October.  Also,  that  his  brother  Humphrey  found  himself 
in  the  same  position  as  regarded  the  Picture.  He  ended  by  the 
original  statement  that  Art  cannot  be  forced. 

Mr.  Beck  laughed. 

"Not  straight  men,  Mr.  Dunqucrque.  I  suspected  it  first  when 
they  backed  out  at  the  dinner,  and  left  me  to  do  the  talk.  Wal, 
they  may  bo  high-toned,  whole-souled,  and  -talented ;  but  give  me 
the  man  who  works.  Now,  ]Mr.  Dunquerque,  if  you  please,  we'li 
go  and  have  some  dinner,  and  you  shall  talk  about  Miss  Fleming. 
And  the  day  after  to-morrow — you  note  that  down — I've  asked 
Mrs.  L'Estrange  and  Bliss  Phillis  to  breakfast.  Captain  Ladds  is 
coming,  and  ]\Ir.  Colquhoun.  And  you  shall  sit  next  to  her.  Mrs. 
Cassilis  is  coming,  too.  When  I  asked  her  she  wanted  to  know 
if  Mr.  Colqulionn  was  to  be  there.  I  said  yes.  Then  she  wanted 
to  know  if  Phillis  was  to  bo  there.  I  said  yes.  Then  she  set  her 
lips  hard,  and  said,  '  I  will  come,  ]\Ir.  Beck.'  She  isn't  happy,  that 
lady ;  she's  got  somethiu'  on  her  mind." 

Tliat  evening  Joseph  Jagenal  had  an  unpleasant  duty  to  per- 
form. It  was  at  dinner  tiiat  he  spoke.  The  Twins  were  just 
taking  their  first  glass  of  port.  He  had  been  quite  silent  through 
dinner,  eating  little.  Now  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other  withouA 
a  word. 
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They  changed  colour.    Instinctively  they  knew  what  was  coming, 
Re  said  with  a  gulp : 

"I  am  sorry  to  find  that  my  brothers  have  not  been  acting 
honourably." 

"  What  is  this,  brother  Humphrey  ?  "  asked  Cornelius. 
"  I  do  not  know,  brother  Cornelius,"  said  the  Artist.  ■ 
"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Joseph, "  what  they  have  done.    They 
made  a  disingenuous  attempt  to  engage  the  affections  of  a  rich 
young  lady  for  the  sake  of  her  money." 

"  If  Humphrey  loved  the  girl "  began  Cornelius. 

"If   Cornelius  was  devoted   to   PhiUis  Fleming "  began 

Humphrey. 

"I  was  not,  Humphrey,"  said  CorneUus.  "No  such  thing. 
A.nd  I  told  you  so." 

"I  never  did  love  her,"  said  Humphrey.  "I  always  said  i4 
^vas  you." 

This  was  undignified. 

"  I  do  not  care  which  it  was.    It  belongs  to  both.    Then  yon 
went  down  to  her  again,  under  the  belief  that  she  was  engaged  to— 
to — the  Lord  knows  which  of  you — and  solemnly  broke  it  off." 
Neither  spoke  this  time. 

"Another  thing.  I  regret  to  find  that  my  brothers,  having 
made  a  contract  for  certain  work  with  ^Ix.  Gilead  Beck,  and  having- 
been  partly  paid  in  advance,  are  not  executing  the  work." 

"  There,  Joseph,"  said  Humphrey,  waving  his  hand  as  if  this 
was  a  matter  on  quite  another  footing,  "  you  must  excuse  us.  We 
know  what  is  right  in  Art,  if  we  know  nothing  else.  Art,  Joseph, 
cannot  be  forced." 

Cornelius  murmured  assent. 

"  We  have  owe  dignity  to  stand  upon ;  we  retreat  with  dignity. 
We  say, '  We  will  not  be  forced ;  we  will  give  the  world  our  best.' " 
"  Good,"  said  Joseph.     "  That  is  very  well ;  but  where  is  the 
money?" 

Neither  answered. 

"  I  have  returned  that  money ;  but  it  is  a  large  sum,  and  you 
must  repay  me  in  part.  Understand  me,  brothers.  You  may  stay 
here  as  long  as  I  live;  I  shall  never  ask  more  of  you  than  to  respect 
tiie  family  name.  There  was  a  time  when  you  promised  great 
khirgs,  and  I  believed  in  you.  It  is  only  quite  lately  that  I  have 
/earned  to  my  sorrow  that  all  this  promise  has  been  for  years  a 
pretence.  You  sleep  all  day — you  call  it  work.  You  habitually 
drink  too  much  at  night.  You,  Cornelius" — the  Poet  started — 
"  have  not  put  pen  to  paper  for  years.  You,  Humphrey  " — the  Artist 
hung  his  head — "  have  neither  drawn  nor  painted  anything  since 
you  came  to  live  with  me.  I  cannot  make  either  of  you  work. 
\  cannot  retrieve  the-past.  I  cannot  restore  lost  habits  of  industry. 
I  cannot  even  make  you  feel  your  fall  from  the  promise  of  yonr 
vouth,  or  remember  the  hopes  of  our  father.  What  I  can  do  is  t(i 
eheck  your  intemperate  habits  by  such  means  as  are  in  my  power." 
He  stopped ;  they  were  trembling  violently. 
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"  Half  of  the  400?.  wliicli  yon  have  drawn  from  Mr.  Beck  will  be 
paid  by  household  saving.  Wine  will  disappear  from  my  table]; 
brandy-and-soda  will  have  to  bo  bought  at  your  own  expense.  I 
shall  order  the  dinners,  and  I  shall  keep  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar." 

A  year  has  passed.  The  Twins  have  had  a  sad  time ;  they  look 
forward  with  undisguised  eagerness  to  the  return  of  the  years  of 
fatness ;  they  have  exhausted  their  own  little  income  in  purchasing 
the  means  for  their  midnight  seances;  and  they  have  run  up  a 
frightful  score  at  the  Carnarvon  Arms. 

But  they  still  keep  up  bravely  the  pretence  about  their  work. 


CHAPTE'    XLH. 

*'  So,  on  the  rains  ho  himself  had  made, 
Sat  Marius  reft  of  all  his  former  glory." 

"  Can  you  understand  me,  sir  ?  " 

Gabriel  Cassilis  sat  in  his  ovm  study.  It  was  the  day  after  the 
garden-party.  He  slept  through  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  rose 
and  dressed  as  usu  \1.  Then  he  took  his  seat  in  his  customary  chair. 
at  his  table.  Before  him  lay  papers,  but  he  did  not  read  them.  He 
Bat  upright,  his  frock-coat  tightly  buttoned  across  his  chest,  and 
rapped  his  knuckles  with  his  gold  eyeglasses  as  if  he  was  thinking. 

They  brought  him  breakfast,  and  he  took  a  cup  of  tea.  Then 
he  motioned  them  to  take  the  things  away.  They  gave  him  the 
Times,  and  he  laid  it  mechar  ically  at  his  elbow.  But  he  did  not 
speak,  nor  did  he  seem  to  attend  to  what  was  done  around  him. 
And  his  eyes  had  a  far-off  loo    in  them. 

"  Can  you  understand  me,  sir  ?  " 

The  speaker  was  his  secretary.  He  came  in  a  cab,  panting, 
eager,  to  see  if  there  was  still  any  hope.  Somehow  or  other  it  was 
whispered  already  in  the  City  that  Gabriel  Cassilis  had  had  some 
sort  of  stroke.    And  there  was  terrible  news  besides. 

Mr.  Mowll  asked  because  there  was  something  in  his  patron's 
face  which  frightened  him.  His  eyes  were  changed.  Tlicy  had 
lost  the  keen  sharp  look  which  in  a  soldier  means  victory ;  in  a 
Bcholar,  clearness  of  purpose  •  in  a  priest,  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  ability  to  use  that  nowlcdge ;  in  a  financier,  the  powci 
and  the  intuition  of  success.  That  was  gone.  In  its  place  an 
expression  almost  of  childish  softness.  And  another  tlung — the 
lips,  once  set  firm  and  close,  v  ere  parted  now  and  mobile. 

The  other  things  were  not'  ing.  That  a  man  of  sixty-five  should 
in  a  single  night  become  a  m  n  of  eighty ;  that  the  iron  gray  hair 
should  become  white ;  that  a  tcady  hand  shoxild  shake,  and  straight 
^shoulders  be  bent.  It  was  t  o  look  in  the  face,  the  far-off  look, 
which  made  the  secretarv  ask  that  question  before  he  went  on. 
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Mr.  Cassilis  nodded  his  head  gently.    He  could  understand. 

"  You  left  tbo  telegrams  unopened  for  a  week  and  more  ! "  cried 
the  impatient  clerk.  "  Why — Oh  why !  — did  you  not  let  me  open 
them  "^ " 

There  was  no  reply. 

"If  I  had  known,  I  could  have  acted.  Even  the  day  before 
yesterday  I  could  have  acted.  The  news  came  yesterday  morning. 
It  was  all  over  the  City  by  three.  And  Eldorados  down  to  nothing 
in  a  moment." 

Mr.  Cassilis  looked  a  mild  inquiry.    No  anxiety  in  that  look  at  all. 

"  Eldorado  won't  pay  up  her  interest.  It's  due  next  week. 
Nothing  to  pay  it  with.  Your  agent  in  New  York  telegraphed 
this  a  week  ago.  He's  been  confirming  the  secret  every  day  since. 
O  Lord !  0  Lord !  And  you  the  only  man  who  had  the  know- 
ledge, and  all  that  stake  in  it !    Can't  you  speak,  sir  ?  " 

For  his  master's  silence  was  terrible  to  him. 

"  Listen,  then.  Ten  days  ago  Eldorados  went  down  after  Wylie's 
pamphlet.  You  told  him  what  to  write  and  you  paid  him,  just  as 
you  did  last  year.  But  you  tried  to  hide  it  from  me.  That  was 
wrong,  sir.  I've  served  you  faithfully  for  twenty  years.  But  never 
mind  that.  You  bought  in  at  64.  Then  the  Eldorado  minister 
wrote  to  the  paper.  Stock  went  up  to  75.  You  stood  to  win,  only 
the  day  before  yesterday,  260,000'.;  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  Yesterday,  by  three,  they  were  down  to  16.  This  morning 
they  are  down  to  8.  And  it's  settling-day,  and  you  lose — you  lose 
—your  all.     Oh,  what  a  day,  what  a  day !  " 

Still  no  complaint,  not  even  a  sigh  from  the  patient  man  in  the 
Windsor  chair.  Only  that  gentle  tapping  of  the  knuckles  and  that 
far-off  look. 

"  The  great  name  of  Gabriel  Cassilis  dragged  in  the  dust !  All 
your  reputation  gone — the  whole  work  of  your  life — 0  sir  1  can't 
you  feel  even  that?  Can't  you  feel  the  dreadful  end  of  it  all- 
Gabriel  Cassilis,  the  great  Gabriel  Cassilis,  a  Lams  Duck  ! " 

Not  even  that.  The  work  of  his  life  was  forgotten  with  all  it? 
hopes,  and  the  great  financier,  listening  to  his  clerk  with  the  polite 
impatience  of  one  who  listens  to  a  wearisome  sermon,  was  trying  to 
understand  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  black  shadow  which  lay 
upon  his  mind  and  made  him  u  easy.  For  the  rest  a  perfect  calm 
in_his  brain. 

" "  People  will  say  it  was  the  shock  of  the  Eldorado  smash.  Well, 
sir,  it  wasn't  that ;  I  know  so  much ;  but  it's  best  to  let  people 
think  so.  If  you  haven't  a  penny  left  in  the  world  you  have  your 
character,  and  that's  as  high  as  ever. 

"  Fortunately,"  ilr.  Mowll  ent  on,  "  my  own  little  savings  were 
not  in  Eldorado  Stock.  But  my  employment  is  gone,  I  suppose. 
You  will  recommend  me,  I  hope,  sir.  And  I  do  think  that  I've  got 
some  little  reputation  in  the  City." 

It  was  not  for  want  of  asserting  himself  that  this  worthy  man 
failed,  at  any  rate,  of  achieving  his  reputation.  For  twenty  yeara 
he  had  magnified  his  office  as  confidential  adviser  of  a  great  City 
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light ;  among  his  friends  and  in  his  usual  haunts  he  sriccessfullj 
posed  as  one  burdened  with  the  weight  of  affairs,  laden  with  respou' 
liliility,  and  at  all  times  oppressed  by  the  importance  of  his  thoughts. 
Ho  carried  a  pocket-book  which  shut  with  a  clasp  ;  in  the  midst  ol 
a  conversation  he  would  stop,  become  abstracted,  rush  at  thft 
pocket-book,  so  to  speak,  confide  a  jotting  to  its  care,  shut  it  with  a 
snap,  and  then  go  on  with  a  smile  and  an  excuse.  Some  said  that 
he  stood  in  with  Gabriel  Cassilis ;  all  thought  that  he  shared  hii 
secrets,  and  gave  advice  when  asked  for  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  clerk,  and  had  always  been  a 
clerk :  but  he  was  a  clerk  who  knew  a  few  things  which  might 
have  been  awkward  if  told  generally.  He  had  a  fair  salary,  but  no 
confidence,  no  advice,  and  not  much  more  real  knowledge  of  what 
his  chief  was  doing  than  any  outsider.  And  in  this  tremendous 
smash  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  him  to  reflect  that  the  liabilities 
represented  an  amount  for  which  it  was  really  a  credit  to  fail. 

Mr.  Mowll  has  since  got  another  place  where  the  transactions  are 
not  so  large,  but  perhaps  his  personal  emoluments  greater.  In  the 
evenings  he  will  talk  of  the  great  failure. 

"  We  stood  to  win,"  he  will  say,  leaning  back  with  a  superior 
smile,— "we  stood  to  win  260,000/.  We  lost  a  million  and  a 
quarter.  I  told  him  not  to  hang  on  too  long.  Against  my  advice 
he  did.  I  remember— ah,  only  four  days  before  it  happened— ho 
said  to  me,  '  Mowll,  my  .boy,'  he  said,  '  I've  never  known  you 
wrong  yet.  But  for  once  I  fancy  my  own  opinion.  We've  worked 
together  for  twenty  years,'  he  said,  '  and  you've  the  clearest  head 
of  any  man  I  ever  saw,'  he  said.  '  But  here  I  think  you're  wrong. 
And  I  shall  hold  on  for  another  day  or  two,'  he  said.  Ah,  little  h© 
knew  what  a  day  or  two  would  bring  forth  !  And  he  haf^n't  spoken 
since.  Plays  with  his  little  boy,  and  goes  about  in  a  Bath-chair. 
What  a  man  he  was!  and  what  a  pair— if  I  may  say  so— we  made 
between  us  among  the  bulls  and  the  bears !    Dear  me,  dear  me  ! " 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  everything  was  at  once  given 
up ;  the  house  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  with  its  costly  fur- 
niture, its  carriages,  plate,  library,  and  pictures.  Mr.  Cassili? 
signed  whatever  documents  were  brought  for  signature  without 
hesitation,  provided  a  copy  of  his  own  signature  was  placed  before 
him.     Otherwise  he  could  not  write  his  name. 

And  never  a  single  word  of  lamentation,  reproach,  or  sorrow. 
The  past  was,  and  is  still,  dead  to  him;  all  the  past  except  one 
thing,  and  that  is  ever  with  him. 

For  sixty  years  of  his  Ufe,  this  man  of  the  City,  whose  whole 
desire  was  to  make  money,  to  win  in  the  game  which  he  played 
Iritli  rare  success  and  skill,  regarded  bankruptcy  as  the  one  thing 
to  be  dreaded,  or  at  least  to  bo  looked  upon,  because  it  was  absurd 
to  dread  it,  as  a  tiling  bringing  with  it  the  whole  of  dishonour.  Not 
to  meet  your  engagements  was  to  be  in  some  sort  a  criminal.  And 
now  he  was  proclaimed  as  one  wlio  could  not  meet  liis  engagements. 

If  he  understood  what  had  befallen  liim  he  did  not  care  about  it 
The  troubU  waa  slight  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  other  disaster. 
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The  honour  of  his  wife  and  the  legitimacy  of  his  child — these  were 
gone ;  and  the  man  felt  what  it  is  that  is  greater  than  money 
gained  or  money  lost. 

The  blow  which  fell  upon  him  left  his  brain  clear  while  it 
changed  the  whole  course  of  his  thoughts  and  deprived  him  partially 
f»f  memory.  But  it  destroyed  his  power  of  speech.  That  rare  and 
w^onderful  disease  which  seems  to  attack  none  but  the  strongest, 
which  separates  the  brain  from  the  tongue,  takes  away  the  know- 
ledge and  the  sense  of  language,  and  kills  the  power  of  connecting 
words  with  things,  while  it  leaves  that  of  understanding  what  is 
said — the  disease  which  doctors  call  Aphasia — was  upon  Mr.  Gabriel 
Cassilis. 

In  old  men  this  is  an  incurable  disease.  Gabriel  Cassilis  will 
never  speak  again.  He  can  read,  listen,  and  understand,  but  he  can 
frame  no  words  with  his  lips  nor  write  them  with  his  hand.  He 
is  a  prisoner  who  has  free  use  of  his  limbs.  He  is  separated  from 
the  world  by  a  greater  gulf  than  that  which  divides  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  from  the  rest  of  us,  because  he  cannot  make  known  his 
thoughts,  his  wants,  or  his  wishes. 

It  took  some  time  to  discover  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 
Patients  are  not  often  found  suffering  from  aphasia,  and  paralysis 
was  the  first  name  given  to  his  disease. 

But  it  was  very  early  found  out  that  Mr.  Cassilis  understood  all 
that  was  said  to  him,  and  by  degrees  they  learned  what  he  liked  and 
what  he  disliked. 

Victoria  Cassilis  sat  up-stairs,  waiting  for  something — she  knew 
not  what — to  happen.  Her  maid  told  her  that  Mr.  Cassilis  was  ill ; 
she  made  no  reply ;  she  did  not  ask  to  see  him ;  she  did  not  ask  for 
any  further  news  of  him.  She  sat  in  her  own  room  for  two  days, 
waiting. 

Then  Joseph  Jagenal  asked  if  he  might  see  her. 

She  refused  at  first ;  but  on  hearing  that  he  proposed  to  stay  in 
the  house  till  she  could  receive  him,  she  gave  way. 

Ho  came  from  Lawrence,  perhaps.  He  would  bring  her  a 
message  of  some  kind  ;  probably  a  menace. 

"  You  have  something  to  say  to  me,  Mr.  Jagenal  ?  "  Her  face 
was  set  hard,  but  her  eyes  were  wistful.  He  saw  that  she  was 
afraid.  When  a  woman  is  afi-aid,  you  may  make  her  do  pretty  well 
what  you  please. 

"  I  have  a  good  deal  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Cassilis ;  and  I  am  sorrj 
to  say  it  is  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 

"  I  have  heard,"  he  went  on,  "  from  Mr.  Colquhoun  that  you 
made  a  remarkable  statement  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Fleming,  and 
in  the  hearing  of  Mr,  Cassilis." 

"Lawrence  informed  you  correctly,  I  have  no  doubt,"  sha 
rephed  coldly. 

"  That  statement  of  course  was  nntrue,"  said  Joseph,  knowing 
that  no  record  ever  was  more  true.  "  And  therefore  I  venture  to 
advise " 

"  On  the  part  of  Lawrence  ?  " 
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"  In  the  name  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  partly ;  partly  in  your  owe 
interest " 

"  Go  on,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Jagenal." 

"  Believing  that  statement  to  be.'untrue,"  he  repeated, "  for  other- 
wise I  could  not  give  this  advice,  I  recommend  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned— silence.  Your  husband's  paralysis  is  attributed  to  the 
shock  of  his  bankruptcy " 

"  His  what?"  cried  Victoria,  who  had  heard  as  yet  nothing  of 
the  City  disaster. 

"  Uis  bankruptcy.    Mr.  Cassilis  is  ruined." 

"  Ruined !    Mr.  Cassilis !  " 

She  was  startled  out  of  herself. 

Ruined !  The  thought  of  such  disaster  had  never  oncse  crossed 
her  brains.  Ruined !  That  Colossus  of  wealth — the  man  whom  she 
married  for  his  money,  while  secretly  she  despised  his  power  of 
acciimulating  money ! 

"  Ue  is  ruined,  Mrs.  Cassilis,  and  hopelessly.  I  have  read 
certain  papers  which  he  put  into  my  hands  this  morning.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  his  mind  has  been  for  some  weeks  agitated  by 
certain  anonymous  letters  which  came  to  him  every  day,  and 
accused  you — pardon  me,  LIrs.  Cassilis — accused  you  of — of  in- 
fidelity. The  letters  state  that  there  is  a  secret  of  some  kind 
connected  with  your  former  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Colquhoun; 
that  you  have  been  lately  in  the  habit  of  receiving  him  or  meeting 
him  every  day ;  that  you  were  in  his  chambers  one  evening  when 
j\Ir.  Cassilis  called ;  with  other  particulars  extremely  calculated  to 
excite  jealousy  and  suspicion.  Lastly,  he  was  sent  by  iJtie  writer  to 
Twickenham.    The  rest,  I  believe,  you  know." 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  not  the  least  doubt,  that  had  your 
husband's  mind  been  untroubled,  this  would  never  have  happened. 
The  disaster  is  due  to  his  jealousy." 

"  I  could  kill  her ! "  said  Mrs.  Cassilis,  clenching  her  fist.  "  I 
could  kill  her!" 

"Kill  whom?" 

"  The  won]an  who  wrote  those  letters.  It  was  a  woman.  No 
man  could  have  done  such  a  thing.    A  woman's  trick.    Go  on." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  to  say.  ilow  far  other  people  are  in- 
volved with  your  husband,  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  going  now  into  the 
City  to  find  out  if  I  can.  Your  wild  words,  Mrs.  Cassilis,  and  your 
unguarded  conduct  have  brought  about  misfortunes  on  which  you 
little  calculated.    But  I  am  not  here  to  reproach  you." 

"  You  are  my  husband's  man  of  business,  I  suppose,"  she 
replied  coldly — "  a  paid  servant  of  his.  What  you  say  has  no  im- 
portance, nor  what  you  think.  What  did  Lawi-cnce  bid  von  tell 
me  ?  " 

Joseph  Jagenal's  face  clouded  for  a  moment.  But  what  was  the 
good  of  feeling  resentment  with  such  a  woman,  and  in  such  a 
miserable  business? 

"  You  have  two  courses  open  to  you,"  he  wont  OB.    "  You  may, 
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by  repeating  the  confession  yon  made  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Cassilis^ 
draw  upon  yourself  such  punishment  as  the  Law^  provided  the  con- 
fession be  true,  can  inflict.  That  will  be  a  grievous  thing  to  you. 
It  will  drive  you  out  of  society,  and  brand  you  as  a  criminal ;  it  will 
lock  you  up  for  two  years  in  prison ;  it  will  leave  a  stigma  never  to 
be  forgotten  or  obliterated  ;  it  means  ruin  far,  far  worse  than  what 
you  have  brought  on  Mr.  Cassilis.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may 
keep  silence.  This  at  least  will  secure  the  legitimacy  of  your  boy, 
and  will  keep  for  you  the  amount  settled  on  you  at  your  marriage. 
But  you  may  choose.    If  the  statement  you  made  is  true,  of  course 

I  can  be  no  party  to  compounding  a  felony " 

"  And  Lawrence  ?  "  she  interposed.    "  What  does  Lawrence  say  ?  " 
"  In  any  case  Mr.  Colquhoun  will  leave  England  at  once." 
"He  will  marry  that  Phillis  girl?    You  may  tell  him,"  she 
hissed  out,  "  that  I  will  do  anything  and  suffer  anything  rather  than 
consent  to  his  marrying  her,  or  any  one  else." 

"  Mr.  Colquhoun  informs  me  further,"  pursued  the  crafty  lawyer, 
"  that,  for  some  reason  only  known  to  himself,  he  will  never  marry 
during  the  life  of  a  certain  person.  Phillis  Fleming  will  probably 
marry  the  Honourable  Mr.  Pionald  Dunquerque." 

She  buried  her  head  in  her  hands,  not  to  hide  any  emotion,  for 
there  was  none  to  hide,  but  to  think.  Presently  she  rose,  and  said, 
"  Take  me  to — my  husband,  if  you  please." 

Joseph  Jagenal,  as  a  lawyer,  is  tolerably  well  versed  in  such 
wickedness  and  deceptions  as  the  human  heart  is  capable  of.  At 
the  same  time,  he  acknowledges  to  himself  that  the  speech  made  by 
Victoria  Cassilis  to  her  husband,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  surpassed  anything  he  had  ever  experienced  or  conceived. 
Gabriel  Cassilis  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  near  his  table.  In 
his  arms  was  his  infant  son,  a  child  of  a  year  old,  for  whose  amuse- 
ment he  was  dangling  a  bunch  of  keys.  The  nurse  was  standing 
beside  him. 

When  his  wdfe  opened  the  door  he  looked  up,  and  there  crossed 
his  face  a  sudden  expression  of  such  repulsion,  indignation,  and 
horror,  that  the  lawyer  fairly  expected  the  lady  to  give  way  alto- 
gether. But  she  did  not.  Then  Mrs.  Cassilis  motioned  the  nurse 
to  leave  them,  and  Victoria  said  what  she  had  come  to  say.  She 
stood  at  the  table,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  commands  respect 
rather  than  one  who  entreats  pardon.  Her  accentuation  was  precise, 
and  her  words  as  carefully  chosen  as  if  she  had  written  them  down 
first.  But  her  husband  held  his  eyes  down,  as  if  afraid  of  meeting 
her  gaze.  You  would  have  called  him  a  culprit  waiting  for  reproof 
and  punishment. 

"  I  learn  to-day  for  the  first  time  that  yon  have  suffered  from 
certain  attacks  made  upon  me  by  an  anonymous  writer;  I  learn 
also  for  the  first  time,  and  to  my  great  regret,  that  you  have  suffered 
in  fortune  as  well  as  in  health.  I  have  myself  been  too  ill  in  mind 
and  body  to  be  told  anything.  I  am  come  to  say  at  once  that  I  am 
sorry  if  any  rash  words  of  mine  have  given  you  pain,  or  any  foolish 
actions  of  mine  have  given  you  reason  for  jealousy.    The  exact 
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truth  is  that  Lawrence  Colqnhoim  and  I  were  once  engaged.  The 
breaking  off  of  that  engagement  caused  mo  at  the  time  the  greatest 
unhappiuess.  I  resolved  then  that  he  should  never  bo  engaged  to 
any  other  girl  if  I  could  prevent  it  by  any  means  in  my  power.  My 
whole  action  of  late,  which  appeared  to  you  as  if  I  was  running  after 
an  old  lover,  was  the  prevention  of  his  engagement,  which  I  deter- 
mined to  break  off,  with  Phillis  Fleming.  In  the  heat  of  my  passion 
I  used  words  which  were  not  true.  They  occurred  to  me  at  the 
moment.  I  said  he  was  my  husband.  I  meant  to  have  said  my 
promised  husband.  You  now  know,  Mr.  Cassilis,  the  whole  secret. 
1  am  deeply  humiliated  in  having  to  confess  my  revengeful  spirit. 
I  am  pimi.shed  in  your  affliction." 

Always  herself;  always  her  own  punishment. 

"  We  can  henceforth,  I  presume,  Mr.  Cassilis,  resume  our  old 
manner  of  life." 

Mr.  Cassilis  made  no  answer,  but  he  patted  the  head  of  his  child, 
and  Joseph  Jagenal  saw  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks.  For 
he  knew  that  the  woman  lied  to  him. 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  boy,  Mr.  Cassilis,"  the  lawyer  pleaded,  "  let 
things  go  on  as  before." 

He  made  no  sign. 

"  Will  you  let  me  say  something  for  you  in  the  interests  of  the 
child?" 

He  nodded. 

"  Then,  Mrs.  Cassilis,  your  husband  consents  that  there  shall  be 
no  separation  and  no  scandal.  But  it  will  be  advisable  for  you  both 
that  there  shall  be  as  little  intercourse  as  possible.  Your  husband 
will  breakfast  and  dine  by  himself,  and  occupy  his  own  apartments. 
You  are  free,  provided  you  live  in  the  same  house  and  kee])  up 
appearances,  to  do  whatever  you  please.  But  you  will  not  obtrude 
your  presence  upon  your  husband." 

Mr.  Cassilis  nodded  again.  Then  he  sought  his  dictionary,  and 
hunted  for  a  word.  It  was  the  word  he  had  first  found,  and  was 
"  Silence." 

"  Yes ;  you  will  also  observe  strict  silence  on  what  has  passed 
at  Twickenham,  here  or  elsewhere.  Should  that  silence  not  be 
observed,  the  advisers  of  Mr.  Cassilis  will  recommend  such  legal 
measures  as  may  be  necessary." 

Again  Gabriel  Cassilis  nodded.  He  had  not  once  looked  up  at 
his  wife  since  that  first  gaze,  in  which  he  concentrated  the  hatred 
and  loathing  of  liis  speeclilcss  soul. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Victoria  Cassilis.  "Or  have  we  more 
arrangements  ?  " 

"  That  is  all,  madam,"  said  Joseph,  opening  the  door  with  great 
ceremony. 

She  went  away  as  she  had  come,  with  cold  haughtiness.  Nothing 
seemed  to  touch  her ;  not  her  husband's  misery ;  not  his  ruin  ;  not 
the  sight  of  her  child.  One  thing  only  pleased  her.  Lawrence 
Colquhoun  would  not  marry  duriiig  her  lifetime.  Bah !  she  would 
live  a  hundred  years,  and  ho  should  never  marry  at  all. 
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In  her  own  room  was  her  maid. 

"  Tomlinson,"  said  Mrs.  Cassilis — in  spite  of  her  outward  calm, 
her  nerves  were  strung  to  the  utmost,  and  she  felt  that  she  must 
speak  to  some  one — "  TomUnson,  if  a  woman  wrote  anonymous- 
letters  about  you,  if  those  letters  brought  misery  and  misfortune, 
what  would  you  do  to  that  woman  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  ma'am,"  said  Tomlinson,  whose  cheeks  grew 
white. 

"  I  will  kill  her,  Tomlinson !  I  will  kill  her !  I  will  get  those- 
letters  and  prove  the  handwriting,  and  find  that  woman  out.  I  will 
devote  my  hfe  to  it,  and  I  will  have  no  mercy  on  her  when  I  have 
found  her.  I  will  kill  her — somehow — by  poison — by  stabbing — 
Bomehow!  Don't  tremble,  woman;  I  don't  mean  you.  And,. 
Tomlinson,  forget  what  I  have  said." 

TomUnson  could  not  forget.  She  tottered  from  the  room,  trem- 
bling in  every  hmb. 

The  wretched  maid  had  her  revenge.  In  full  and  overflowing 
measure.  And  yet  she  was  not  satisfied.  The  exasperating  thing, 
about  revenge  is  that  ft  never  does  satisfy,  but  leaves  you  at  the 
end  as  angry  as  at  the  beginning.  Your  enemy  is  crushed ;  you 
have  seen  him  tied  to  a  stake,  as  is  the  pleasant  wont  of  the  Bed 
Indian,  and  stuck  arrows,  knives,  and  red-hot  things  into  him. 
These  hurt  so  much  that  he  is  glad  to  die.  But  he  is  dead,  and  ^  ^u 
can  do  no  more  to  him.  And  it  seems  a  pity,  because  if  you  had 
kept  him  ahve,  you  might  have  thought  of  other  and  more  dreadful 
ways  of  revenge.  These  doubts  will  occur  to  the  most  revenge- 
satiated  Christian,  and  they  lead  to  self-reproach.  After  all,  one 
might  just  as  well  forgive  a  fellow  at  once. 

Mrs.  Cassihs  was  a  selfish  and  heartless  woman.  All  the  harm 
that  was  done  to  her  was  the  loss  of  her  great  wealth.  And  what 
had  her  husband  done  to  Tomlinson  that  he  should  be  stricken? 
And  what  had  others  done  who  were  involved  with  him  in  the 
great  disaster  ? 

Tomlinson  was  so  terrified,  however,  by  the  look  which  crossed 
her  mistress's  face  that  she  went  away  that  very  evening ;  pretended 
to  have  received  a  telegram  from  Liverpool ;  when  she  got  there 
wrote  for  boxes  and  wages,  with  a  letter  in  somebody  else's  writing, 
for  a  reason,  to  her  mistress,  and  then  went  to  America,  where  she 
had  relations.  She  lives  now  in  a  city  of  the  Western  States,  where 
her  brother  keeps  a  store.  She  is  a  leader  in  her  religious  circle ; 
and  I  think  that  if  she  wore  to  see  Victoria  Cassilis  by  any  accident 
in  the  streets  of  that  city,  she  would  fly  again,  and  to  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  earth. 

So  much  for  revenge ;  and  I  do  hope  that  Tomlinson's  example 
will  be  laid  to  heart,  and  pondered  by  other  ladies'-maids  whose 
mistresses  are  selfish  and  sharp-tempered. 
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CHArXER  XLV. 

"  Farewell  to  all  my  greatnesx" 

Thb  last  day  of  Gilead  Beck's  wealth.  He  rose  as  nnconscious  or 
his  (loom  as  that  frolicsome  kid  whose  destiny  brought  the  tear  to 
Delia's  eye.  Had  he  looked  at  the  papers  he  would  at  least  have 
ascertained  that  Gabriel  Cassilis  was  ruined.  But  he  had  a  rooted 
dislike  to'newspapers,  and  never  looked  at  them.  He  classed  the 
editor  of  the  Times  with  Mr.  Huggins  of  Clearville  or  Mr.  Van  Cott 
of  Chicago,  but  supposed  that  he  had  a  larger  influence.  Pohtics 
he  despised ;  criticism  was  l^eyond  him ;  with  social  matters  he  had 
no  concern ;  and  it  would  wound  the  national  self-respect  were  we 
to  explain  how  carelessly  he  regarded  matters  which  to  Londoners 
seem  of  world-wide  importance. 

On  this  day  Gilead  rose  early  because  there  was  a  good  deal  to 
look  after.  His  breakfast  was  fixed  for  eleven— a  real  breakfast. 
At  six  he  was  dressed,  and  making,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  arrange- 
ments for  seating  his  guests.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cassilis,  Mrs.  L'Estrange 
and  Phillis,  Lawrence  Colquhoun,  Ladds.  and  Jack  Dunquerque— 
all  his  most  intimate  friends  were  coming.  He  had  also  invited  the 
Twins,  but  a  guilty  conscience  made  them  send  an  excuse.  They 
were  now  sitting  at  home,  sober  by  compulsion  and  in  great 
wretchedness,  as  has  been  seen. 

The  breakfast  was  to  be  held  in  the  same  room  in  which  he 
once  entertained  the  men  of  genius,  but  the  appointments  were 
different.  Gilead  Beck  now  went  in  for  flowers,  to  please  the  ladies : 
flowers  in  June  do  not  savour  of  ostentation.  Also  for  fruit : 
strawberries,  apricots,  cherries,  and  grapes  in  early  June  are  not 
things  quite  beyond  precedent,  an  his  conscience  acquitted  him  of 
display  which  might  seem  shoddy.  And  when  the  table  was  laid, 
with  its  flowers  and  fruit  and  dai  ty  cold  dishes  garnished  with  all 
sorts  of  pretty  things,  it  was,  ho  felt,  a  work  of  art  which  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  himself  and  everybody  concerned. 

Gilead  Beck  was  at  great  peace  with  himself  that  morning.  He 
was  resolved  on  putting  into  practice  at  once  some  of  those  schemes 
which  the  Golden  Butterfly  demanded  as  loudly  as  it  could  whisper. 
He  would  start  that  daily  paper  which  should  bo  independent  of 
commercial  success ;  have  no  advertisements ;  boil  down  the  news ; 
do  without  long  leaders ;  and  ahva  s  speak  the  truth,  without  evasion, 
equivocation,  suppression,  or  exaggeration.  A  miracle  in  journalism. 
Ho  would  run  that  Great  Nationtvl  Drama  which  should  revive  the 
ancient  glories  of  the  stage.  An  for  the  rest  ho  would  bo  guided 
by  circumstances,  and  when  a  big  thing  hml  to  bo  done  ho  would 
step  in  with  his  Pile,  and  do  that  big  thing  by  himself. 

There  was  in  all  this  perhaps  a  little  over-rating  the  power  of 
the  Pile ;  but  Gilead  Beck  was,  alter  all,  only  human.    Think  what 
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ao  inflation  of  dignity,  brother  De  Panper-et-egens,  -^onld  follow  in 
your  own  case  on  the  acquisition  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  day. 

Another  thing  pleased  our  Gilead.  He  knew  that  in  his  own 
country  the  difficulty  of  getting  into  what  he  felt  to  be  the  best 
society  would  be  insuperable.  The  society  of  shoddy,  the  com- 
panionship with  the  quickly  grown  rich,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
gilded  bladder  are  in  the  reach  of  every  wealthy  man.  But  Gilead 
was  a  man  of  finer  feelings ;  he  wanted  more  than  this ;  he  wanted 
the  friendship  of  those  who  were  bom  in  the  purple  of  good  breed- 
ing. In  New  York  he  could  not  have  got  this.  In  London  he 
did  get  it.  His  friends  were  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  they  not  only 
tolerated  him,  but  they  liked  him;  they  were  people  to  whom 
he  could  give  nothing,  but  they  courted  his  society,  and  this 
pleased  him  more  than  any  other  part  of  his  grand  Luck.  There 
was  no  great  merit  in  their  hking  the  man.  Eude  as  his  Life  had 
been,  he  was  gifted  with  the  tenderest  and  kindest  heart;  lowly 
bom  and  roughly  bred,  he  was  yet  a  man  of  boundless  sympathies. 
And  because  he  had  kept  his  self-respect  throughout,  and  was 
ashamed  of  nothing,  he  slipt  easily  and  naturally  into  the  new  circle, 
picking  up  without  difficulty  what  was  lacking  of  external  things. 
Yet  he  was  just  the  same  as  when  he  landed  in  England ;  with  the 
same  earnest,  almost  solemn,  way  of  looking  at  things ;  the  same 
gravity;  the  same  twang  which  marked  his  nationality.  He 
affected  nothing  and  pretended  nothing ;  he  hid  nothing  and  was 
ashamed  of  nothing ;  he  paraded  nothing,  and  wanted  to  be  thought 
no  other  than  the  man  he  was — the  ex-miner,  ex-adventurer,  ex- 
everything,  who  by  a  lucky  stroke  hit  upon  He,  and  was  living  on 
the  profits.  And  perhaps  in  all  the  world  there  was  no  happier 
man  than  Gilead  Beck  on  that  bright  June  morning,  which  was  to 
be  the  last  day  of  his  grandeur.  A  purling  stream  of  content  mur- 
mured and  babbled  hymns  of  praise  in  his  heart.  He  had  no  fears ; 
his  nerves  were  strong ;  he  expected  nothing  but  a  continuous  flow 
of  prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  first  to  arrive  was  Jack  Dunquerque.  Now,  if  this  yonth 
had  read  the  papers  he  would  have  been  able  to  communicate  some 
of  the  fatal  news.  But  he  had  not,  because  he  was  fuU  of  PhiUis. 
And  if  any  rumour  of  the  Eldorado  collapse  smote  his  ears,  it  smote 
them  unnoticed,  because  he  did  not  connect  Eldorado  with  Gilead 
Beck.  "What  did  it  matter  to  this  intolerably  selfish  young  man  how 
many  British  speculators  lost  their  money  by  the  Eldorado  smash 
when  he  was  going  to  meet  PhiUis?  After  all,  the  round  world 
and  all  that  is  therein  do  really  rotate  about  a  pole — of  course 
invisible — which  goes  through  every  man's  own  centre  of  gravity, 
ind  sticks  out  in  a  manner  which  may  be  felt  by  him.  And  the 
reason  why  men  have  so  many  different  opinions  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
this  extraordinary,  miraculous,  multitudinous,  simultaneous  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  upon  her  million  axes.  Enough  for  Jack  that 
PhilUs  wascoming — Phillis,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  dis- 
covery— more  memorable  to  him  than  any  made  by  Traveller  or 
Physicist — of  the  Coping-stone. 
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Jack  came  smiling  and  bounding  up  the  stairs  with  agil« 
spring — a  good  half-hour  before  the  time.  Perhaps  PhilLis  might 
be  before  him.     But  she  was  not. 

Then  came  Ladds.  Gilead  Beck  saw  that  there  was  some  trouble 
upon  him,  but  forbore  to  ask  him  what  it  was.  He  bore  his 
heavy  inscrutable  look,  such  as  that  with  which  he  had  been  wont 
to  meet  gambUng  losses,  untoward  telegrams  from  Newmarket,  and 
other  buffetings  of  Fate. 

Then  came  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Cassilis.  Her  husband  was  ill,  and 
therefore  she  could  not  come. 

Then  came  a  letter  from  Lawrence  Colquhoun.  He  had  most 
important  business  in  the  City,  and  therefore  he  could  not  come. 

"  Seems  like  the  Wedding-feast,"  said  Gilead  ii-reverently.  He 
was  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  defection  of  so  many  guests ;  but 
he  had  a  leaf  taken  out  of  the  table,  and  cheerfully  waited  for  the 
remaining  two. 

They  came  at  last,  and  I  think  the  hearts  of  all  three  leaped 
within  them  at  sight  of  PhilUs's  happy  face.  If  it  was  sweet 
before,  when  Jack  first  met  her,  with  the  mysterious  look  of  child- 
hood on  it,  it  was  far  sweeter  now  with  the  bloom  and  blush  of  con- 
scious womanhood,  the  modest  light  of  maidenly  joy  with  which 
she  met  her  lover.  Jack  rushed,  so  to  speak,  at  her  hand,  and  held 
it  with  a  ridiculous  shamelessness  only  excusable  on  the  groimd  that 
they  were  almost  in  a  family  circle.  Then  Phillis  shook  hands  with 
Gilead  Beck,  with  a  smile  of  gratitude  which  meant  a  good  deal 
more  than  preliminary  thanks  for  the  coming  breakfast.  Then  it 
came  to  Ladds'  turn.  He  turned  very  red — I  do  not  know  why 
— and  whispered  in  his  deepest  bass — 

"  Know  all  about  it.  Lucky  beggar.  Jack !  Wish  you  happi- 
ness ! " 

"Thank  you,  Captain  Ladds,"  Phillis  replied,  in  her  fearless 
fashion.    "  I  am  very  happy  already.    And  so  is  Jack." 

"  Wanted  yesterday,"  Ladds  went  on,  in  the  same  deep  whisper 
— "  wanted  yesterday  to  offer  some  slight  token  of  regard — foimd  I 
couldn't — no  more  money — Eldorado  smash — all  gone — looked  in 
boxes — found  ring— once  my  mother's.    Will  you  accept  it  ?  " 

PhilLis  understood  the  ring,  but  she  did  not  understand  the  rest 
of  the  speech.  It  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  rings  set  in  pearls 
and  brilliants.  She  was  not  by  any  means  above  admiring  rings, 
and  she  accepted  it  with  a  cheerful  alacrity. 

"  Sell  up,"  Ladds  growled, — "  go  away — do  something — earn  the 
daily  crust " 

"  But  I  don't  understand "  she  interrupted. 

"  Never  mind.   Tell  yoii  after  breakfast.  Tell  you  all  presently." 

And  then  they  went  to  breakfast. 

It  was  rather  a  silent  party.  Ladds  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  all,  disposed  to  taciturnity. 
Jack  and  PhilUs  were  too  happy  to  talk  much.  Agatha  L'Estrange 
and  the  host  had  all  the  conversation  to  themselves. 

Af^tha  asked  him  if  the  dainty  spread  before  them  was  the 
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osnal  method  of  breakfast  in  America.  Gilead  Beck  replied  that 
of  late  years  he  had  been  accustomed  to  call  a  chunk  of  cold  pork 
with  a  piece  of  bread  a  substantial  breakfast,  and  that  the  same 
luxuries  furnished  him,  as  a  rule,  with  dinner. 

"  The  old  life,"  he  said,  "  had  its  points,  I  confess.  For  those 
who  love  cold  pork  it  was  one  long  round  of  delirious  joy.  And 
ihere  was  always  the  futui-e  to  look  forward  to.  Now  the  future 
has  come  I  like  it  better.  My  experience,  Sirs.  L'Estrange,  is  that 
you  may  divide  men  into  two  classes — those  who've  got  a  future, 
and  those  who  haven't.  I  belonged  to  the  class  who  had  a  future! 
Sometimes  we  miss  it.  And  I  feel  like  to  cry  whenever  I  think  of 
the  boys  with  a  bright  future  before  them,  who  fell  in  the  War  at 
my  side,  not  in  tens,  but  in  hundreds.  Sometimes  we  find  it.  I 
found  it  when  I  struck  lie.  And  always,  for  those  men,  whether 
the  future  come  early  or  whether  it  come  late,  it  lies  bright  and 
shinin'  before  them,  and  so  they  never  lose  hope." 

"  And  have  women  no  future  as  well  as  men,  Mr.  Beck  ?  "  asked 
Phillis. 

"  I  don't  know,  Miss  Fleming.  But  I  hope  you  have.  Before 
my  Golden  Butterfly  came  to  me  I  was  lookiu'  forward  for  my 
future,  and  I  knew  it  was  bound  to  come  in  some  form  or  other.  I 
looked  forward  for  thirty  years ;  my  youth  was  gone  when  it  came, 
and  half  my  manhood.    But  it  is  here." 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Beck,"  said  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  who  was  a  little 
rococo  in  her  morality, "  it  is  well  that  this  gi-eat  fortune  did  not 
come  to  you  when  you  were  younger." 

"  You  think  that,  madam  ?  Perhaps  it  is  so.  To  fool  around 
New  York  would  be  a  poor  return  for  the  Luck  of  the  Butterfly. 
Yes ;  better  as  it  is.  Providence  knows  very  well  what  to  be  about ; 
it  don't  need  promptin'  from  us.  And  impatience  is  no  manner  of 
use,  not  the  least  use  in  the  world.  At  the  right  time  the  Luck 
comes;  at  the  right  time  the  Luck  will  go.  Yes," — he  looked 
solemnly  round  the  table, — "some  day  the  Luck  is  bound  to  go. 
When  it  goes,  I  hope  I  shall  be  prepared  for  the  change.  But  if  it 
goes  to-morrow,  it  cannot  take  away,  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  the  memory 
of  these  few  months,  your  fi-iendship,  and  yours.  Miss  Fleming. 
There's  things  which  do  not  depend  upon  lie ;  more  things  than  I 
thoiight  formerly ;  things  which  money  cannot  do.  More  than  once 
I  thought  my  pile  ought  to  find  it  easy  to  do  somethin'  useful 
before  the  time  comes.  But  the  world  is  a  more  tangled  web  than 
I  used  to  think." 

"  There  are  always  the  poor  among  ns,"  said  the  good  Agatha. 

"  Yes,  madam,  that  is  true.  And  there  always  will  be.  More 
you  give  to  the  poor,  more  you  make  them  poor.  There's  folks  goin' 
up  and  folks  goin'  down.  You  in  England  help  the  folks  goin' 
down.  You  make  them  fall  easy.  I  want  to  help  the  folks  goin' 
up." 

At  this  moment  a  telegram  was  brought  for  him. 

It  was  from  his  London  bankers.  They  informed  him  that  a 
cheque  for  a  small  sum  had  been  presented,  but  that  his  balance 
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was  already  overdrawn;   and  that  they  had  received  a  telegram 
firom  New  York  on  which  they  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 

Gilead  Beck  read  it,  and  conld  not  understand  it.  The  cheque 
was  for  his  own  weekly  account  at  the  hotel. 

He  laid  the  letter  aside,  and  went  on  with  his  exposition  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  wealth.  He  pointed  out  to  Mrs. 
L'Estrange,  who  alone  listened  to  him — Jack  was  whispering  to 
Phillis,  and  Ladds  was  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  his  own — that  when 
he  ai-rived  in  London  he  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  all  he 
had  to  do.  in  order  to  protect,  benefit,  and  advance  humanity,  was 
to  found  a  series  of  institutions ;  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  idea, 
he  had  visited  and  examined  all  the  British  institutions  he  could 
hear  of;  and  that  his  conclusions  were  that  they  were  all  a  failure. 

"For,"  he  concluded,  "  what  have  you  done  '?  Your  citizens 
need  not  save  money,  because  a  hospital,  a  church,  an  almshouse,  a 
dispensary,  and  a  workhouse  stand  in  every  parish ;  they  need  not 
be  moral,  because  there's  homes  for  the  repentant  in  every  other 
street.  All  around  they  are  protected  by  charity  and  the  State. 
Even  if  they  get  knocked  down  in  the  street,  they  need  not  fight, 
because  there's  a  policeman  within  easy  haiL  You  breed  your  poor, 
Mrs.  L'Estrange,  and  you  take  almighty  care  to  keep  them  always 
with  you.  In  my  country  he  who  can  work  and  won't  work  goes  to 
the  wall ;  he  starves,  and  a  good  thing  too.     Here  he  gets  fat. 

"  Every  way,"  he  went  on,  "  you  encourage  your  people  to  do 
nothing.  Your  clever  young  men  get  a  handsome  income  for  life,  I 
am  told,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  if  they  pass  one  good  examina- 
tion. For  us  the  examination  is  only  the  beginning.  Your  clergy- 
men get  a  handsome  income  for  life,  whether  they  do  their  work  or 
not.  Ours  have  got  to  go  on  preachin'  well  and  livin'  well ;  else  we 
want  to  know  the  reason  why.  You  give  your  subalterns  as  much 
as  other  nations  give  their  colonels  ;  you  set  them  down  to  a  grand 
iaess  every  day  as  if  they  were  all  born  lords.  You  keep  four  times 
as  many  naval  officers  as  you  want,  and  ten  times  as  many  generals. 
It's  all  waste  and  lavishin'  from  end  to  end.  And  as  for  your  Royal 
Family,  I  reckon  that  I'd  find  a  dozen  families  in  Massachusetts 
alone  who'd  run  the  Royal  Mill  for  a  tenth  of  the  money.  I  own 
they  wouldn't  have  the  same  gracious  manners,"  he  added.  "  And 
your  Princess  is— wal,  if  Miss  Fleming  were  Princess,  she  couldn't 
do  the  part  bet  ter.  Perhaps  gracious  manners  are  worth  paying  for." 

Here  another  telegram  was  brought  him. 

It  was  from  New  York.  It  informed  him  in  plain  and  intelligible 
terms  that  his  wells  had  all  run  dry,  that  his  credit  was  exhausted, 
and  that  no  more  bills  would  be  honoured. 

He  read  this  aloud  with  a  firm  voice  and  unfaltering  eye.  Then 
he  looked  round  him,  and  said  solemnly — 

"  The  time  has  come.  It's  come  a  little  sooner  than  I  expected 
But  it  has  come  at  last." 

Ho  was  staggered,  but  he  remembered  something  which  consoled 

him 

"  At  least,"  he  said,  "  if  the  income  is  gone,  the  Pile  remains. 
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That's  close  upon  half  a  million  of  English  money.  We  can  do 
something  with  that.    Mr.  Cassilis  has  got  it  all  for  me." 

"  Who  ?  "  cried  Ladds  eagerly. 

"  Mr.  Gabriel  Cassilis,  the  great  English  financier." 

"  He  is  ruined,"  said  Ladds.  "  He  has  'failed  for  two  million&- 
sterling.    If  your  money  is  in  his  hands " 

"  Part  of  it,  I  believe,  was  in  Eldorado  Stock." 

"  The  Eldoradians  cannot  pay  their  interest.  And  the  stock  has 
sunk  to  nothing.  Gabriel  Cassilis  has  lost  all  my  money  in  it — at 
least,  I  have  lost  it  on  his  recommendation." 

"  Your  money  all  gone.  Tommy  ?  "  cried  Jack. 

"  All,  Jack — Ladds'  Aromatic  Cocoa — Fragrant — Nutritious— no- 
use  now — business  sold  twenty  years  ago.  Proceeds  sunk  in  Eldo- 
rado Stock.    Nothing  but  the  smell  left." 

And  while  they  were  gazing  in  each  other's  face  with  mute- 
bewilderment,  a  third  messenger  arrived  with  a  letter. 
,  It  was  from  Mr.  Mowll  the  secretary.  It  informed  poor  Gilead 
that  Mr.  Gabriel  Cassilis  had  drawn,  in  accordance  with  his  power 
of  attorney,  upon  him  to  the  following  extent.  A  bewildering  mass 
of  figures  followed,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  the  total — Gilead 
Beck's  two  million  dollars.  That,  further,  Gabriel  Cassilis,  always, 
it  appeared,  acting  on  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Beck,  had  invested  the 
whole  sum  in  Eldorado  Stock.  That,  etc.  He  threw  the  letter 
on  the  table  half  unread.  Then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he 
rose  solemnly,  and  sought  the  comer  ef  the  room  which  stood 
the  safe  containing  the  Emblem  of  his  Luck.  He  opened  it,  and 
took  out  the  box  of  glass  and  gold  which  held  it.  This  was  covered 
with  a  case  of  green  leather.  He  carried  it  to  the  table.  They  all 
crowded  round  while  he  raised  the  leathern  cover  and  displayed  the- 
Butterfly. 

"Has  any  one,"  he  lifted  his  head  and  looked  helplessly  round, 
— "  has  any  one  felt  an  airthquake  ?  " 

For  a  strange  thing  had  happened.  The  wings  of  the  insect 
were  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  box ;  the  white  quartz  which  formed 
its  body  had  slipped  from  the  gold  wire  which  held  it  up,  and  the 
Golden  Butterfly  was  in  pieces. 

He  opened  the  box  with  a  little  gold  key  and  took  out  the  frag- 
ments of  the  two  wings  and  the  body. 

"  Gone ! "  he  said.    "  Broken ! 

•' '  If  this  Golden  Butterfly  fall  and  break, 

Farewell  the  Luck  of  Gilead  P.  Beck,' 

Your  own  lines,  Mr.  Dunquerque.  Broken  into  little  bits  it  is.  The 
lie  run  dry,  the  credit  exhausted,  and  the  Pile  fooled  away." 

No  one  spoke. 

"I  am  sorry  for  you  most,  Mr.  Dunquerque.  I  am  powerful 
Borry,  sir.  I  had  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Fleming,  to 
divide  that  Pile  with  you.  Now,  sir,  I've  got  nothing.  Not  a  red 
cent  left  to  divide  with  a  beggar, 

"Mrs.  L'Estrango,"  he  went  on,  "  those  last  word-s  of  mine  wer& 
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prop'netic.  When  I  am  gone  back  to  America — I  snppose  the  odds 
and  ends  here  will  pay  my  passage — you'll  remember  that  I  said 
the  Luck  would  some  day  go." 

It  was  all  so  sudden,  so  incomprehensible,  that  no  one  preseni 
had  a  word  to  say,  either  of  sympathy  or  of  sorrow. 

Gilead  Beck  proceeded  with  his  soliloquy : 

"I've  had  a  real  high  time  for  three  months;  the  best  three 
months  in  my  life.  Whatever  happens  more  can't  touch  the  memory 
of  the  last  three  months.  I've  met  English  ladies  and  made  friends 
of  English  gentlemen.  There's  Amer'can  ladies  and  Amer'can 
gentlemen,  but  I  can't  speak  of  them,  because  I  never  went 
into  their  society.  You  don't  find  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Empire 
City.  And  in  all  the  trades  I've  turned  my  attention  to,  from 
school-keepin'  to  editing,  there's  not  been  one  where  Amer'can 
ladies  cared  to  show  their  hand.  That  means  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  may  be  as  good  as  the  Union  Jack — come  to  know  them." 

He  stopped  and  pulled  himself  together  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  can't  make  it  out,  somehow.  Seems  as  if  I'm  in  a  dream. 
Is  it  real  ?  Is  the  story  of  the  Golden  Butterfly  a  true  story,  or  is 
it  made  up  out  of  some  man's  brain  ?  " 

"  It  is  real,  LIr.  Beck,"  said  Phillis,  softly  putting  her  hand  in 
his.  "  It  is  real,  No  one  could  have  invented  such  a  story.  See, 
dear  Mr.  Beck,  you  that  we  all  love  so  much,  there  is  you  in  it,  and 
I  am  in  it — and — and  the  Twins.  Why,  if  people  saw  us  all  in  a 
book  they  would  say  it  was  impossible.  I  am  the  only  girl  in  all  tho 
civilized  world  who  can  neither  read  nor  write — and  Jack  doesn't 
mind  it — and  you  are  the  only  man  who  ever  found  the  Golden 
Butterfly.    Indeed  it  is  all  real." 

"  It  is  all  real.  Beck,"  Jack  echoed.  "  You  have  had  the  high 
time,  and  sorry  indeed  we  are  that  it  is  over.  But  perhaps  it  is  not 
all  over.  Surely  something  out  of  the  two  million  dollars  must 
have  remained." 

Mr.  Beck  pointed  sorrowfully  to  the  three  pieces  which  were  the 
fragments  of  the  Butterfly. 

"  Nothing  is  left,"  he  said.  "  Nothing  except  the  solid  gold  that 
made  his  cage.     And  that  will  go  to  pay  the  hotel-bill." 

Mrs.  L'Estrange  looked  on  in  silence.  What  was  this  quiet 
lady,  this  woman  of  even  and  uneventful  life,  to  say  in  the  presence 
of  such  misfortune  ? 

Ladds  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Worth  twenty  of  any  of  us,"  he  said.  "  We  are  in  the  same 
boat." 

"  And  you  too.  Captain  Ladds !  "  Gilead  cried.  "  It  is  worse  than 
my  own  misfortune,  because  I  am  a  rough  man  and  can  go  back  to 
the  rough  hfe.  No,  Mrs.  L'Estrange — no,  my  dear  young  lady — I 
can't — not  with  the  same  light  heart  as  before — you've  spoiled  mo. 
I  must  strike  out  something  now — away  from  Empire  City  and 
lie  and  gold.  I'm  spoiled.  It's  not  the  cold  chunk  of  pork  that  I 
am  afraid  of;  it  is  the  beautiful  life  and  the  sweetness  that  I'm 
going  to  lose.    I  said  I  hoped  I  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  fall 
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of  my  Luck — when  it  cam&  But  I  never  thought  it  would  come 
like  this." 

"  Stay  with  us,  Mr.  Beck,"  said  Phillis.  "  Don't  go  back  to  the 
old  life." 

"  Stay  with  us,"  said  Jack.    "  "We  will  all  live  together." 

"  Do  not  leave  us,  Mr.  Beck,"  said  Mrc,  L'Estrange.  (Women 
can  blush,  although  they  may  be  past  forty.)  "Stay  here  with 
your  friends." 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  something  hke  a  tear 
glittered  in  his  eye.    But  he  shook  his  head. 

Then  he  took  up  the  wings  of  the  Butterfly,  the  pretty  golden 
lamince  cut  in  the  perfect  shape  of  a  wing,  marked  and  veined  by 
Nature  as  if,  for  once,  she  was  determined  to  show  that  she  too 
could  be  an  Artist  and  imitate  herself.  They  lay  in  his  hands,  and 
he  looked  fondly  at  them. 

"  What  shaU  I  do  with  these  ?  "  he  said  softly.  "  They  have 
been  very  good  to  me.  They  have  given  me  the  pleasantest  hours 
of  my  life.  They  have  made  me  dream  of  power  as  if  I  was 
autocrat  of  All  the  Eussias.  Say,  Mrs.  L'Estrange — since  my  chief 
pleasure  has  come  through  Mj.  Dunquerque — may  I  offer  the  broken 
Butterfly  to  Miss  Fleming  ?  " 

He  laid  the  wings  before  her  with  a  sweet  sad  smile.  Jack  took 
them  up  and  looked  at  them.  In  tbe  white  quartz  were  the  Little 
holes  where  the  wings  had  fitted.  He  put  them  back  in  their  old 
place — the  wings  in  the  quartz.  They  fitted  exactly,  and  in  a 
moment  the  butterfly  was  as  it  had  always  been. 

Jack  deftly  bent  round  it  again  the  golden  wire  which  held  it  to 
the  golden  flower.  Singular  to  relate,  the  wire  fitted  like  the  wings 
just  the  same  as  before,  and  the  Butterfly  vibrated  on  its  perch 
again. 

"  It's  wonderful ! "  cried  Gilead  Beck.  "  It's  the  Luck  Tve  given 
away.  It's  gone  to  you,  Miss  Fleming.  But  it  won't  take  the 
form  of  He." 

"  Then  take  it  back,  Mr.  Beck,"  cried  Phillis. 

"  No,  young  lady.  The  Luck  left  me  of  its  own  accord.  That 
was  shown  when  the  Butterfly  fell  off  the  wires.  It  is  yours  now, 
yours ;  and  you  will  make  a  better  use  of  it. 

"  I  think,"  he  went  on,  with  his  hand  upon  the  golden  case, — "  I 
think  there's  a  Luck  in  the  world  which  I  never  dreamed  of,  a 
better  Luck  than  He.  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  you  know  what  sort  of 
Luck  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Beck,  I  know,"  she  rephed. 

Philhs  laid  her  hands  on  Jack's  shoulder,  while  his  arm  stole 
round  her  waist. 

"  It  is  Love,  Mr.  Beck,"  said  the  girl.  "  Yes ;  that  is  the  best 
Luck  in  all  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  of  it" 

Jack  stooped  and  kissed  her.  The  simplicity  and  innocence  of 
this  maiden  went  to  Gilead  Beck's  heart.  They  were  a  rehgion  to 
him,  an  education.  In  the  presence  of  that  guilel  ss  heart  all 
earthly  thoughts  dropped  from  his  soul,  and  he  was,  like  the  girl 
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before  Him,  pure  in  heart  and  clean  in  memory.  That  is  indeed 
the  sweet  enchantment  of  innocence ;  a  bewitchment  out  of  which 
we  need  never  awake  unless  we  like. 

"  Take  the  case  and  all,  Miss  Fleming,"  said  Gilead  Beck. 

But  she  would  not  have  the  splendid  case  with  its  thick  plate 
glass  and  solid  gold  pillars. 

Then  Gilead  Beck  brought  out  the  little  wooden  box,  the  same 
in  which  the  Golden  Butterfly  lay  when  he  ran  from  the  Bear  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  And  Phillis  laid  her  new  treasure 
in  the  cotton-wool  and  slung  the  box  by  its  steel  chain  round  her 
neck,  laughing  in  a  solemn  fashion. 

While  they  talked  thus  sadly,  the  door  opened,  and  Lawrence 
Colquhoun  stood  before  them. 

Agatha  cried  out  when  she  saw  him,  because  he  was  trans- 
formed. The  lazy  insouciant  look  was  gone;  a  troubled  look  was 
in  its  place.  Worse  than  a  troubled  look — a  look  of  misery;  a 
look  of  self-reproach ;  a  look  as  of  a  criminal  brought  to  the  bar 
and  convicted. 

"  Lawrence ! "  cried  Mrs.  L'Estrange. 

He  came  into  the  room  in  a  helpless  sort  of  way,  his  hands 
shaking  before  him,  Uke  those  of  some  half-blind  old  man. 

"  Phillis,"  he  said,  in  hoarse  voice,  "  forgive  me ! " 

"  What  have  I  to  forgive,  Lawrence  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me ! "  he  repeated  humbly.  "  Nay — yon  do  not  under- 
stand. Dunquerque,  it  is  for  you  to  speak — for  all  of  you — you  all 
love  Phillis.  Agatha — you  love  her — ^yoti  used  to  love  me  too. 
How  shall  I  tell  you?" 

"  I  think  we  guess,"  said  Gilead. 

"  I  did  it  for  the  best,  Phillis.  I  thought  to  double  your  fortune. 
Cassilis  said  I  should  double  it.  I  thoiight  to  double  my  own.  I 
put  all  your  money,  child,  every  farthing  of  your  money,  in  Eldorado 
Stock  by  his  advice,  and  all  my  own  too.  And  it  is  all  gone — every 
penny  of  it  gone." 

Jack  Dunquerque  clasped  Phillis  tighter  by  the  hand. 

She  only  laughed. 

"Why,  Lawrence,"  she  said,  "what  if  you  have  lost  all  my 
money  ?    Jack  doesn't  care.    Do  you.  Jack  ?  " 

"  No,  darling,  no,"  said  Jack.  And  at  the  moment — such  was 
the  infatuation  of  this  young  man — he  really  did  not  care. 

"Lawrence,"  said  Agatha,  "you  acted  for  the  best.  Don't, 
dear  Lawrence,  don't  trouble  too  much.  Captain  Ladds  has  lost 
all  his  fortune,  too — and  Mr.  Beck  has  lost  all  his— and  we  are  all 
ruined  together." 

"All  ruined  together!"  echoed  Gilead  Beck,  looking  at  Mrs. 
L'Estrange.  "  Gabriel  Cassilis  is  a  wonderful  man.  I  always  said 
he  was  a  wonderful  man." 

Li  the  evening  the  three  ruined  men  sat  together  in  Gilead's 
room. 

"Nothing  saved,  Colquhoun V"  asked  Ladds,  after  a  long  pause. 
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"  Nothing.  The  stock  was  70  when  I  bought  in :  70  at  10  per 
cent.  It  is  now  anything  you  like — 4,  6,  8, 16 — what  you  please—, 
because  no  one  will  buy  it." 

"  Wal,"  said  Gilead  Beck,  "  it  does  seem  rough  on  us  all,  and 
perhaps  it's  rougher  on  you  two  than  it  is  on  me.  But  to  think, 
only  to  think,  that  such  an  almighty  Pile  should  be  fooled  away  on  a 
darned  half-caste  State  like  Eldorado !  And  for  all  of  us  to  believe 
Mr.  Gabriel  Cassilis  a  whole-souled,  high-toned  speculator. 

"  Once  I  thought,"  he  continued,  "  that  we  Amer'cans  must  be 
the  Ten  Tribes;  because,  I  said,  nobody  but  one  out  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  would  get  such  a  providential  lift  as  the  Golden  Butterfly. 
Gentlemen,  my  opinions  are  changed  since  this  morning.  I  believe 
we're  nothing  better,  not  a  single  cent  better,  than  one  of  the  kicked- 
out  Tribes.  I  may  be  an  Amalekite,  or  I  may  be  a  Ilivite ;  but  I'm 
darned  if  I  ever  call  myself  again  one  of  the  children  of  Abraham." 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

"Whisper  Love,  ye  breezes;  eigh 

In  Love's  content,  soft  air  of  mom  j 
Let  eve  in  brighter  sunsets  die, 

And  day  with  brighter  dawn  be  bom.** 

It  is  a  week  since  the  disastrous  day.  Gilead  Beck  has  sold  the 
works  of  art  with  which  he  intended  to  found  his  Grand  National 
Collection ;  he  has  torn  up  his  great  schemes  for  a  Grand  National 
Theatre,  a  Grand  National  Paper ;  he  has  ceased  to  think,  for  the 
delectation  of  the  Golden  Butterfly,  about  improving  the  human 
race.  His  gratitude  to  that  prodigy  of  Nature  has  so  far  cooled  that 
he  now  considers  it  more  in  the  light  of  a  capricious  sprite,  a  sort 
of  Eobin  Goodfellow,  than  as  a  benefactor.  He  has  also  changed 
his  views  as  to  the  construction  of  the  round  earth,  and  all  that  is 
therein.  He,  he  says,  may  be  found  by  other  lucky  adventurers ; 
btit  He  is  not  to  be  depended  on  for  a  permanence.  He  would  now 
recommend  those  who  strike  He  to  make  their  Pile  as  quickly  as 
may  be,  and  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  safety  of  that  pile.  And 
as  to  the  human  race,  it  may  slide, 

"  What's  the  good,"  he  says  to  Jack  Dunquerque,  "  of  helpin'  up 
'ibose  that  are  bound  to  climb  ?  Let  them  climb.  And  what's  the 
good  of  tryin'  to  save  those  that  are  bound  to  fall  ?  Let  them  faU. 
I'm  down  myself ;  but  I  mean  to  get  up  again." 

It  is  sad  to  record  that  Mr.  Burls,  the  picture-dealer,  refused  to 
buy  back  again  the  great  picture  of  "  Sisera  and  Jael."  No  one 
would  purchase  that  work  at  all.  Mr.  Beck  offered  it  to  the  Lang- 
ham  Hotel  as  a  gift.  The  directors  firmly  declined  to  accept  if;. 
When  it  was  evident  that  this  remarkable  effort  of  genius  was 
appreciated  by  no  one,  Gilead  Beck  resolved  on  leaving  it  where  it 
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was.  It  is  rumotired  that  the  manager  of  the  hotel  bribed  the 
owner  of  a  certain  Regent  Street  restaui-ant  to  take  it  away ;  and  1 
have  heard  that  it  now  hangs,  having  been  greatly  cut  down,  on  the 
■wall  of  that  establishment,  getting  its  tones  mellowed  day  by  day 
with  the  steam  of  roast  and  boiled.  As  for  the  other  pictures,  Mr. 
Burls  expressed  his  extreme  sorrow  that  temporary  embarrassment 
prevented  him  purchasing  them  back  at  the  price  given  for  them. 
He  afterwards  told  Mr.  Beck  that  the  unprincipled  picture-dealer 
■who  did  ultimately  buy  them,  at  the  price  of  so  much  a  square  foot, 
and  as  second-rate  copies,  was  a  disgrace  to  his  honourable  profes- 
sion. This,  he  said,  stood  high  in  public  estimation  for  truth, 
generosity,  and  fair  dealing.  None  but  genuine  works  came  from 
his  own  establishment ;  and  what  he  called  a  Grooze  was  a  Grooze, 
and  nothing  but  a  Grooze. 

As  for  the  Pile,  Gilead's  power  of  attorney  had  effectually 
destroyed  that.  There  was  not  a  cent  left ;  not  one  single  coin  to 
rub  against  another.    All  was  gone  in  that  great  crash. 

He  called  upon  Gabriel  Cassilis.  The  financier  smiled  upon 
him  with  his  newly-born  air  of  sweetness  and  trust;  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  could  no  longer  speak,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his 
face  to  express  sorrow  or  repentance. 

Gilead  found  himself,  when  all  was  wound  up,  the  possessor  of 
that  single  cheque  which  Joseph  Jagenal  had  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  which,  most  fortunately  for  himself,  he  had  not  paid  into  the- 
bank 

Four  hundred  pounds.  With  that,  at  forty-five,  he  was  to  begin 
the  world  again.  After  all,  the  majority  of  mankind  at  forty-five 
have  much  less  than  four  hundred  pounds. 

He  heard  from  Canada  that  the  town  he  had  built,  the  whole  of 
which  belonged  to  him,  was  deserted  again.  There  was  a  quicker 
rush  out  of  it  than  into  it.  It  stands  there  now,  more  lonely  than 
Empire  City — its  derricks  and  machinery  rusting  and  dropping  to 
pieces,  the  houses  empty  and  neglected,  the  land  relapsing  into  its 
old  condition  of  bog  and  marsh.  But  Gilead  Beck  will  never  see  it 
again. 

He  kept  away  from  Twickenham  during  this  winding-up  and 
settlement  of  affairs.  It  was  a  week  later  when,  his  mind  at  rest 
and  his  conscience  clear  of  bills  and  doubts,  because  now  there  was 
nothing  more  to  lose,  he  called  at  the  house  where  he  had  spent  so 
many  pleasant  hours. 

Mi-s.  L'Estrange  received  him.  She  was  troubled  in  look,  and 
the  traces  of  tears  were  on  her  face. 

"It  is  a  most  onf:rtunate  time,"  Gilead  said  sympathetically; 
"  a  most  onfortuuate  time." 

"Blow  after  blow,  Mr.  Beck,"  Agatha  sobbed.  "Stroke  upon 
stroke." 

"  That  is  so,  madam.  They've  got  the  knife  well  in,  this  time, 
and  when  tliey  give  it  a  twist  we're  lx)und  to  cry  out.  You've 
thought  me  selGsli,  I  know,  not  to  inquire  before." 

"  No,  Mr.  Beck ;  no.    It  is  only  too  kind  of  you  to  think  of  us 
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in  your  own  overwhelming  disaster.  I  have  never  spent  so  wretched 
a  week.  Poor  Lawrence  has  literally  not  a  penny  left,  except  what 
he  gets  from  the  sale  of  his  horses,  pictures,  and  things.  Captain 
Ladds  is  the  same ;  Phillis  has  no  longer  a  farthing ;  and  now,  Oh 
dear,  Oh  dear.    I  am  going  to  lose  her  altogether ! " 

"  But  when  she  marries  Mr.  Dunquerque  you  will  see  her  often." 

"  No,  no.  Haven't  they  told  you  ?  Jack  has  got  almost  nothing 
— only  ten  thousand  pounds  altogether ;  and  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  emigrate.  They  are  going  to  Virginia,  where  Jack 
will  buy  a  small  estate." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  asked  Gilead  meditatively. 

"  Lawrence  says  that  he  and  Captain  Ladds  will  go  away  togethbi- 
somewhere ;  perhaps  back  to  Empire  City." 

"And  you  will  be  left  alone — you,  Mrs.  L'Estrange — all  alone  in 
this  country,  and  ruined.  It  mustn't  be."  He  straightened  himself 
up,  and  looked  round  the  room.  "  It  must  not  be,  Mrs.  L'Estrange. 
You  know  me  partly — that  is,  you  know  the  manner  of  man  I  wish 
to  seem  and  try  to  be ;  you  know  what  I  have  been.  You  do  not 
know,  because  you  cannot  guess,  the  things  which  you  have  put 
into  my  head." 

Mrs.  L'Estrange  blushed  and  began  to  tremble.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  he  was  actually  going  to 

He  was. 

"  You  and  I  together,  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  are  gone  to  wreck  in  this 
almighty  hurricane.  I've  got  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  left; 
'  perhaps  you  will  have  as  much,  perhaps  not.  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  will 
you  think  it  presumptuous  in  a  rough  American — not  an  American 
gentleman  by  birth  and  raising — to  offer  you  such  protection  and 
care  as  he  can  give  to  the  best  of  women?  We,  too,  will  go  to 
Virginia  with  Mr.  Dunquerque  and  his  wife;  we  will  settle  near 
them,  and  watch  their  happiness.  The  Virginians  are  a  kindly 
folk,  and  love  the  English  people,  especially  if  they  are  of  gentle 
birth.    Say,  Mrs.  L'Estrange." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Beck,  I  am  forty  years  of  age ! " 

"  And  I  am  five  and  forty." 

Just  then  Phillis  and  Jack  burst  into  the  room.  They  did  not 
look  at  all  like  being  ruined ;  they  were  wild  with  joy  and  good 
spirits. 

"  And  you  are  going  to  Virginia,  Mr.  Dunquerque  ?  "  said  Gilead. 
"  I  am  thinking  of  going  too,  if  I  can  persuade  this  lady  to  go  with 
me." 

"  O  Agatha,  come  with  us ! " 

"  Come  with  me,"  corrected  Gilead. 

Then  Phillis  saw  how  things  lay — what  a  change  in  Phillis,  to 
see  so  much ! — and  half  laughing,  but  more  in  seriousness  than  in 
mirth,  threw  her  arms  round  Agatha's  neck. 

"  Will  you  come,  dear  Agatha?  He  is  a  good  man,  and  he  loves 
you ;  and  we  will  all  live  near  together,  and  be  happy." 

Three  short  scenes  to  conclude  my  story. 
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It  is  little  more  than  a  year  since  Agatha  L'Estrange,  as  shy 
and  blushing  as  any  maiden— much  more  shy  than  Phillis — laid  her 
hand  in  Gilead's,  with  the  confession,  half  sobbed  out,  "  And  it  isn't 
a  mistake  yon  are  making ;  because  I  am  not  ruined  at  aU.  It  is 
only  you  and  these  poor  children  and  Lawrence." 

We  are  back  again  in  Empire  City.  It  is  the  early  fall,  Septem- 
ber. The  yellow  leaves  clothe  all  the  forests  with  brown  and  gold ; 
the  sunlight  strikes  upon  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  great  Sierra, 
lights  up  the  broad  belt  of  wood,  making  shadows  blacker  than 
night,  and  lies  along  the  grass-grown  streets  of  the  deserted  Empire 
City.  Two  men  in  hunting-dress  are  making  their  way  slowly 
through  the  grass  and  weeds  that  choke  the  pathway. 

"  Don't  like  it,  Colquhoun,"  says  one ;  "  more  ghostly  than  ever.* 

They  push  on,  and  presently  the  foremost,  Ladds,  starts  bach 
with  a  cry. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asks  Colquhoun. 

They  push  aside  the  brambles,  and  behold  a  skeleton.  The 
body  has  been  on  its  knees,  but  now  only  the  bones  are  left.  They 
are  clothed  in  the  garb  of  the  celestial,  and  one  side  of  the  skull  is 
broken  in,  as  if  with  a  shot. 

"  It  must  be  my  old  friend  Achow,"  said  Colquhoun  calmly. 
"  See,  he's  been  murdered." 

In  the  dead  of  night  Ladds  awakened  Colquhoun. 

"  Can't  help  it,"  he  said ;  "  very  sorry.  Ghosts  walking  about  the 
stairs.  Says  the  ghost  of  Achow  to  the  shade  of  Leeching, '  No  your 
piecy  pidgin  makee  shootee  me.'    Don't  like  ghosts,  Colquhoun." 

Next  morning  they  left  Empire  City.  Ladds  was  firm  in  the 
conviction  that  he  had  heard  and  seen  a  Chinaman's  ghost,  and  was 
resolute  against  stopping  another  night  in  the  place. 

Just  outside  the  town  they  made  another  discovery. 

"  Good  Lord  1 "  cried  Ladds,  frightened  out  of  sobriety  of  speech. 
"  It  rains  skeletons.    Look  there ;  he's  beckoning !  " 

And,  to  be  sure,  before  them  was  raised,  with  finger  as  of  invi- 
tation, a  skeleton  hand. 

This,  too,  belonged  to  a  complete  assortment  of  human  bones 
clad  in  Cliinese  dress.  By  its  side  lay  a  rusty  pistol.  Lawrence 
picked  it  up. 

"  liy  Gad ! "  he  said,  "  it's  the  same  pistol  I  gave  to  Leeching. 
How  do  you  read  this  story,  Ladds  ?  " 

Ladds  sat  down  and  replied  slowly.  He  said  that  he  never  did 
like  reading  ghost  stories,  and  since  the  apparition  of  the  murdered 
Achow,  the  night  before,  he  should  Uke  them  still  less.  Ghost 
stories,  he  said,  are  all  very  well  until  you  come  to  see  and  hear 
a  ghost.  Now  that  he  had  a  ghost  story  of  his  own — an  original 
one  in  pigeon  English — he  did  not  intend  ever  to  read  another. 
Therefore  Colquhoun  must  excuse  him  if  he  gave  up  the  story  of 
Lecching's  skeleton  entirely  to  his  own  reading.  He  then  went 
on  to  say  that  he  never  had  liked  skeletons,  and  that  he  believed 
Empire  City  was  nothing  but  a  mouldy  old  churchyard  without  the 
church,  while,  as  a  cemetery,  it  wasn't  a  patch  upon  HighRate. 
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And  the  mention  of  Highgate,  he  said,  reminded  him  of  Phillis ; 
and  he  proposed  they  should  both  get  to  Virginia,  and  call  upon 
Jack  and  his  wife. 

All  this  took  time  to  explain;  and  meanwhile  Lawrence  was 
poking  the  butt-end  of  his  gun  about  in  the  grass  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  more.  There  was  something  more.  It  was  a  bag  of 
coarse  yellow  canvas,  tied  by  a  string  round  what  had  been  the 
waist  of  a  man.    Lawrence  cut  the  string,  and  opened  the  bag. 

"  We're  in  luck,  Tommy.    Look  at  this." 

It  was  the  gold  so  laboriously  scraped  together  by  the  two 
Chinamen,  which  had  caused,  in  a  manner,  the  death  of  both, 

"  Lift  it.  Tommy."  Colquhoun  grew  excited  at  his  find.  "  Lift 
it — there  must  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  ounces,  I  should  think.  It 
will  be  worth  four  or  five  hundred  pounds.    Here's  a  find ! " 

To  this  pair,  who  had  only  a  year  ago  chucked  away  their 
thousands,  the  luck  of  picking  up  a  bag  of  gold  appeared  some- 
thing wonderful. 

"  Tommy,"  said  Colquhoun,  "  I  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  We 
will  add  this  little  windfall  to  what  Beck  would  call  your  httle  pile 
and  my  little  pile.  And  we'll  go  and  buy  a  httle  farm  in  Virginia, 
too ;  and  we  will  live  there  close  to  Jack  and  Phillis.  Agatha  wiU 
like  it,  too.    And  there's  capital  shooting." 

Gabriel  CassiUs  and  his  wite  reside  at  Brighton.  The  whole  of 
the  great  fortune  beiug  lost,  they  have  nothing  but  Victoria's  settle- 
ment. That  gives  them  a  small  income.  "  Enough  to  subsist  upon," 
Victoria  tells  her  friends.  The  old  man — he  looks  very  old  and  fragile 
now — is  wheeled  about  in  a  chair  on  sunny  days.  When  he  is  not 
being  wheeled  about  he  plays  with  his  child,  to  whom  he  talks ; 
that  is,  pours  out  a  stream  of  meaningless  words,  because  he  will 
never  again  talk  coherently.  Victoria  is  exactly  the  same  as  ever 
— cold,  calm,  and  proud.  Nor  is  there  anything  whatever  in  her 
manner  to  her  husband,  if  she  accidently  meet  him,  to  show  that 
she  has  the  sUghtest  sorrow,  shame,  or  repentance  for  the  catastrophe 
she  brought  about.  Joseph  Ja^jenal  is  working  the  great  Dyson 
will  case  for  them,  and  is  conficlent  that  he  will  get  the  testator's 
intentions,  which  can  now  be  only  imperfectly  understood,  set 
aside,  when  Gabriel  Cassilis  will  once  more  become  comparatively 
wealthy. 

On  a  verandah  in  sunny  V  ginia,  Agatha  Beck  sits  quietly 
working,  and  crooning  some  old  song  in  sheer  content  and  peace 
of  heart.  Presently  she  hfts  her  head  as  she  hears  a  step.  That 
smile  with  which  she  greets  her  husband  shows  that  she  is  happy 
in  her  new  life.  Gilead  Beck  is  in  white,  with  a  broad  straw  hat, 
because  it  is  in  hot  September.    In  his  hand  he  has  a  letter. 

"  Good  news,  wife ;  good  new  ,"  he  says.  "  Jack  and  Phillis  are 
coming  here  to-day,  and  will  sta  till  Monday.  Will  be  here  almost 
as  soon  as  the  note.    Baby  comi  ig,  too." 

"  Of  course,  Gilead,"  says  Agatha,  smiling  superior.    "  As  if  the 
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dear  girl  would  go  anywhere  withont  her  little  PhiUp.  And  si3 
weeks  old  to-morrow." 

(Everybody  who  has  appreciated  how  very  far  from  clever  Jack 
Dunquerque  was  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  he  committed  an 
enormous  etymological  blunder  in  the  baptism  of  his  boy,  whom  he 
named  Philip,  in  the  firm  belief  that  Philip  was  the  masculine  form 
of  Phillis.) 

"  Here  they  come !    Here  they  are ! " 

Jack  comes  rattling  up  to  the  house  in  his  American  trap,  jumps 
out,  throws  the  reias  to  the  boy,  and  hands  out  his  wife  with  the 
child.    Kisses  and  greetings. 

Phillis  seems,  at  first,  unchanged,  except  perhaps  that  the  air  of 
Virginia  has  made  her  sweet  delicacy  of  features  more  delicate. 
Yet  look  again,  and  you  find  that  she  is  changed.  She  was  a  child 
when  we  saw  her  first ;  then  we  saw  her  grow  into  a  maiden :  she 
is  a  wife  and  a  mother  now. 

She  whispers  her  husband. 

"  All  right,  Phil  dear. — Beck,  you've  got  to  shut  your  eyes  for 
just  one  minute.    No,  turn  your  back  so.    Now  you  may  look." 

Phillis  has  hung  round  the  neck  of  her  unconscious  baby,  by  a 
golden  chain,  the  Golden  Butterfly.  It  seems  as  strong  and  vigorous 
as  ever ;  and  as  it  lies  upon  the  cluld's  white  dress,  it  looks  as  if  it 
were  poised  for  a  moment's  rest,  but  ready  for  flight. 

"  That  Inseck ! "  said  Gilead  sentimentally.  "  Wal,  it's  given  me 
the  best  thing  that  a  man  can  get" — he  took  the  hand  of  his  wife — 
"love  and  friendsliip.  You  are  welcome,  Phillis,  to  all  the  rest, 
provided  that  all  the  rest  does  not  take  away  these." 

"Nay,"  she  said,  her  eyes  filling  with  the  gentle  dew  of  happiness 
and  content;  "I  have  all  that  I  want  for  myself.  I  have  my  husband 
and  my  boy — my  little,  little  Philip!  I  am  more  than  happy;  and 
eo  I  give  to  tiny  Phil  all  the  remaining  Luck  of  the  Golden  Butterfly." 
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the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  VoL  XI.  con- 
tains also  Biographical  Notices  of  all  Authors 
represented  in  the  "  Librarj-,"  and  an  exhaustive 
Topical  Ind?x. 

About. — Tlie  Fellah  :  An  Egyp- 
tian Novel.  By  Edmond  About. 
Translated  by  Sir  Randal  Roberts. 
Post  8vo,  illastraled  boards,  23. 

Adams  (W.  Davenport),  Works 

by: 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama.  Being 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America.  Crown  8vo,  half-bound, 
12s.  6cL  [^Preparing. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Ad ams  (WTHh.  D.).  —  Witch, 
Warlock,  and  Magician:  Historical 
Sketches  of  Magic  and  Witchcraft 
in  England  and  Scotland.  By  W.  H. 
Davenport  Ad.\ms,  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  12s. 


Agony  Column  (The)  of  "The 

Times,"  from  1800  to  1870.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Aide  (Hamilton),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confldencea. 

Alexander  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  i> 
Valerie's  Fate. 


Alien  (Grant),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

The  Evolutionist  at  Large. 

Vignettes  from  Nature. 

Colin  Clout's  Calendar. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards.,  23.  each. 

Strange  Stories.  With  a  Frontispiece 
by  George  Du  Maurier. 

The     Beckoning      Hand.       With    a 
Frontispiece  by  Townley   Green. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38. 6d.  each  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  eacli. 

Philistia.     I      The  Devil's  Die. 

Babylon  :  A  Romance. 

For  Malmie's  Sake. 

In  all    Shades 

This  Mortal  Coil. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Tents  of  Shem.     With  a  Front- 
ispiece by  E.  F.  Brewt.nall. 

The  Great  Taboo. 


A  New  Novel. 

8vo. 


Three  Vols.,  crown 
\^Pr£pJiring. 


Architectural  Styles,  A  Hand- 
book of.  By  A.  Rosengarten.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Collett- Bandars.  Wilh 
639  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloLh 
exira,  7s.  6d. 
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Arnold  (Edwin  Lester),  Works 

by: 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Phra 
the  Phoenician.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  K.C.I.E., 
and  Illustralions  by  H.  M.  Paget, 
Three  Vols.  ISlwrtly. 

Bird  Life  in  England.  Crown  bvo, 
cloth  extra.  63. _— 

Art  (The)  of  Amusing:  A  Col- 
lection of  Graceful  Arts,  Games,  Tricks, 
Puzzles,  and  Charades.  By  Frank 
Bellew.  With  300  lUustratioas.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  43.  6d. 

Artemus  Ward : 

Artemus  Ward's  Works:  The  Works 
of  Charles  Farrer  Browne,  better 
known  as  Artemus  Ward.  With 
Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.— Also  a  Popular 
Edition,  post  8vo,  picture  bds.,  2s. 

The  Genial  Showman:  Life  ami  Ad- 
ventures of  Arteraua  Ward,  By 
Edward  P.  Kingston.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo,cl.  extra, 33. 6d. 

Asiiton  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Vs.  6d.  each. 

A  History  of  the  Chap-Booka  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  With  nearly 
400  Illustrations,  engraved  in  fac- 
simile ot  the  origi.nals. 

Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  From  Original  Sources.  With 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

Humour,  Wit,  and  Satire  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  Withnearly 
100  Illustrations. 

English  Caricature  and  Satire  on 
Napoleon  the  First.  With  115  Il- 
lustrations. 

Modern  Street  Ballads,  With  57 
Illustrations 

Bacteria. — A  Synopsis  of  the 

Bacteria  and  Yeast  Fungi  and  Allied 
Species.  By  VV.  B.  Grove,  B.A.  With 
b;  lUusts.    Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"Bankers,  A  Handbook  of  Lon- 
don; together  with  Lists  of  Bankers 
hoin  1677.  By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Vs.  6d. 

BardsIey(Rev.C.W.),  Works  by: 
English  Surnames:  Their  Sources 
and  Signihcations.  Third  Edition, 
revised.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex..  Vs.  6d. 
Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomencla- 
ture. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  68.        

Baring  Gould  (S),  Novels  by: 

Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  38. 6d.  each  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Red  Spider,     |     Eve, 


Barrett  (Frank),  Novels  by: 

Fettered  for  Life.    By  Frank  Bar- 
rett, Author  of "  Lady  Biddy  Fane,'' 
&c.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23, ;  '■ 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Between  Life  and    Death.      Three  . 
Vols.,  crown  Svo. ____^_ 

Beaconsfieid,  Lord:  A  Biogra- 
phy.  By  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  a  New  Preface,  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Beauchamp.  —  Grantley 

Grange:  A  Novel.  By  Shelslev 
Beauchamp.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 

Beautifui~~Pictures  by  British 

Artists:  A  Gathering  of  Favourifjs 
from  our  Picture  Galleries,  All  en- 
graved on  Steel  in  the  highest  style  of 
Art.  Edited,  with  Notices  ot  the 
Artists,  by  Sydney  Armytage,  M.A. 
Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gill 
edges,  21s. 

Bechstein.  —  As      Pretty     as 

Seven,  and  other  German  Stories, 
Collected  byLunwio  Bechstein. 
With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  and  100  Illusts.  by  Richter. 
Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  6s.  6d. ; 
gilt  edges.  Vs.  6d. 

Beerbohm.  —  Wanderings      in 

Patagonia  ;  or.  Life  among  the  Ostrich 
Hunters.  By  Julius  Beerbohu.  With 
Illusts,  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Bennett  (W.C.,LL.D.),Works  by^ 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  23.  each, 
A  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Songs  for  Sailors^ 

Besant   (Walter)    and    James 

Rice,  Novels  by.  Crown  8V0,  cloth 
extra,  38.  6d.  each  ;  post  8yo,  illust, 
bds.,  2s.  each;  cl.  limp,  23. 6d.  each. 

Ready  Money  Mortiboy. 

My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

Tne  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  &c 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay,  &c. 

The  Ten  Years^Tenant,  &c. 

Besani  (Walter),"  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each; 
cloth  limp,  28.  6d.  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Con^HtJons  of  Men: 
An  Impossible  Story.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Frkd.  Barnard. 

The  Captains'  Rpom,  ic.  With 
Frontispiece  by  E.  J,  Whee-er. 
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Besant  (\V alter),  eontiuued— 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair.  With  6  Illus- 
trations by  Harry  Furkiss. 

Dorothy  Forster.  With  Frontispiece 
by  Charles  Greem. 

Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories. 

Children  of  Glbeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
With  Illustratioas  by  A.  Forestier, 

Herr  Paulus:  His  Rise,  his  Great- 
ness, and  bis  Fall. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom.  With 
Illustrations  by  A,  Forestier  and  F. 
Waddy.  Crown  Svo,  cl.  extra,  33.  6d. 

To  Call  her  Mine,  &c.  With  Nine 
Illiists.  by  A.  FoRESTiEa.  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
33.  Sd.  iPreparitt;^. 

The  Holy  Rose,  &c.  With  a  Front- 
ispiece by  F.  Barnard.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's.  Crown  Svo, 
clo:-b  estra,  33.  6d. 

Armorel  of  Lyonasse :  A  Romance 
of  To-day.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 

Fifty  Years  Ago.  With  137  full-page 
P.ates  afid  Woodcuts,  Demy  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  16s. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  JefFerles. 
With  Photograph  Portrait.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

The  Art  of  Fiction.     Demy  Svo,  Is. 

New  Library  Edition  of 

Besant  and  Rice's  Novels. 

Tti-ehe  Volumes,  printti  from  iie-tr 
type  on  a  large  crau^t  Svo  page  and  hand- 
soi::e'.y  bottitdin  cloth, Six  Shillings-each. 

1.  Ready -Money    Mortlboy.       With 

Etched  Portrait  of  James  Rice. 

2.  My  Little  Girl. 

3.  With  Harp  and  Crown. 

4.  This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

5.  The  Golden  Butterfly.  With  Etched 

Portrait  of  Walter  Besant. 

6.  The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

7.  By  Celia's  Arbour. 

8.  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

9.  The  Seamy  Side. 

10.  The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  &c. 

11.  'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay,  &c. 

12.  The  Ten  Years'  Tenant,  &c. 

Betham-EdwaPds(M)— Felicia. 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards.   Cr.  Svo,  cl. 
estr^,  33.  64. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 

Bewick    (Tiiomas)     and     his 

Pupils.    By  Austin  DoBSON.    With  95 
lllusts.  Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Hand- 
books : 

Academy  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1875  to  1887,  and  1889,  each  I3. 

Academy  Notes,  1690.  With  175 
Illustrations.    l3. 


Blackburv  (Hekry),  continued— 

Academy  Notes,  1875-79.  Complete 
m  One  Volame,  with  about  600  Il- 
lustrations.   Cloth  limp,  6s. 

Academy  Notes,  1880-84.  Complete 
in  One  Volnme,  with  abont  700  Il- 
lustrations.   Cloth  limp,  63. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1877.    6d. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  separate  years,  frcai 
1878  to  1889,  each  Is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1890.  With  ?,' 
Illustrations.     Is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82. 
With  upwards  of  300  lUnstrations. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  63. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  II.,  1883-87. 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

The  New  Gallery,  1888  and  1889. 
With  numerous  lllusts.,  each  Is. 

The  New  Gallery,  1890.  With  86 
Illustrations.     Is. 

English  Pictures  at  the  National 
Gallery.     114  Illustrations.     Is. 

Old  Masters  at  the  National 
Gallery.     12S  Illustrations.     Is.  6d. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the 
National  Gallery.  With  Notes  by 
H.  BLACKBCRN,anda42  Illustrations 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  Ss. 

The  Parl,s~Salon,  1 89d.~With  400  Fac- 
simile Sketches.    3s. 

The  Paris  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
1890.     With  3ji  lUustratioDs.    33. 

Blake  (William):  Etchings  from 
his  Works.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  With 
descriptive  Test.  Folio,  half-bound 
boards,  India  Proofs,  2l3. 

Blind.— The  Ascent  of  Man  : 

A  Poem.  By  Matfiilde  Blind.  Crown 
Svo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
cloth  extra,  53. 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Works  by  : 

English  Merchants:  Memoirs  in  Il- 
lustration of  the  Progress  of  British 
Commerce.  V^'ith  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

English  Newspapers:  Chapters  in 
the  History  of  Journalism.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  25s. 

Bowers(G^)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  21s.each. 
Canters  In  Cranipshlre. 
Leaves    from  a  Hunting    Journal. 
Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the  originals. 

Boyle  (Fred e rick),  Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Chronicles  of  No-Man's   Land. 

Camp  Notes  :  Sport  and  Adventure 
in  Asia,  Africa,  America. 

Savage  Life :  Adventures  of  a  Globe- 
Trotter.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra 
3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2s. 
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Brand'sObservationa  on  Popu- 
lar Antiquities,  chiefly  Illustrating 
the  Origin  of  our  Vulvar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Super?;titions.  With 
the  Additions  ol  Sir  Henry  Ellis, 
and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Bret  Harte,  Works  byl 

Library  Edition,  Complete  in  Six 

Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  68.  each. 
Eret     Harte  8     Collected     Works: 

Library    Edition.     Arranged   and 

Revised  by  the  Author. 

Vol.  I.  Complete  Poetical  and 
Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Introduction  by  Author. 

Vol.  II.  Earlier  Papers — Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp, and  other  Sketches 
— Bohemian  Papers  —  Spanish 
AND  American  Legends. 

Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts 
— Eastern  Sketches. 

VoL  IV.  Gabriel  Conrov. 

Vol.  V.  Stories  —  Co:;densed 
Novels,  occ. 

Vol.  VI.TALESOFTHEPAClFIcSLOrg. 

The  Select  Works  ot  Bret  Harte,  in 
Prose  and  PoeL-y.  With  Introduc- 
tory  Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait 
01  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra.  73.  6d. 

Bret  Harte's  Complete  Poetical 
Works.  AuthoiM  Copyright  Edition. 
Printed  on  hand-made  paper  and 
bound  in  buckram.     Cr.  bvo,  4s.  6d. 

The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.  With 
28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenawav,  repioduced  in  Colours 
by  Edmund  Evans.  Sin. 4to,  fads.,  6s. 

Cron-n  Bvo,  cloth  extra, 3s.  6d.  each. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.  With  Co  II- 
lubtrations   by   Stanley   L.  Wood. 

A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With  59 
lilustratioiis  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs,  and 
other  Stories.  [Fiipaiiiig. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  etc. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  ^-c 

Californlan  Stories  (including  The 
Twins  op  Taui.e  Mountain,  Jeff 
Briggs's  Love  Story,  &c.) 

Post  8vo,  illusiratKl  boards,  2s.  each  ; 
cloth,  28.  6d.  each. 

flip.  I      Maruja. 

A  PhylllB  of  the  Sierras. 
I'cap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  l8.  each. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain. 

Jcfl  Briggs's  Love  Story. 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by  : 

1  he  Reader's  Handbookof  Allusions, 
References.  Plots,  and  Stories. 
151  h  Thousand.  With  Appendix, 
cuiitnining  an  English  Bibi.io- 
GBAPHV.   Cr.  8vo, cloth  extra,  78.  Cd. 


Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  ccntinued — 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  separ- 
ately printed.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic, and  Dogmatic.  CrownSvo, 
cloth  extra,  Vs  6d. 

Brewster(SirDavid), Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  cloth  r  xtra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of 
the  Christian.     With  Plates. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Lives  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brake,  and  Kep- 
ler. With  Portraits. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  A  New 
Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
and  Chapters  on  the  Being  and 
Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additional 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  by 
J.  A.  .Smith. 

Brillat-Savarin.-Gastronomy 

as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 
Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid-paper  and 
half-bound,  2s. 

Brydges.  —    Uncle     Sam     at 

Home.  By  Hapold  Brydges.  Post 
bvo,  illust.  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Buchanan's  (Robert)  WorksT 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Buchanan. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 

The  Earthquake;  or,  Six  Days  and 
a  Sabbath. 

The  City  of  Dream:  An  Epic  Poem. 
With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Mac- 
nab.     Second  Edition. 

Robert  Buchannn'sComplete  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.    Crown  ?vo,  cloih  extra,  78.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece. 

God  and  the  Man.  With  Illustrations 
by  Fkei).  Barnard. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab. 

Annan  Water.      |  The  New  Abelard. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

Matt :  A  Story  of  .1  Caravan, 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

The  Helrof  LInne. 


Burton  (Captain).— The  Book 

of  the  Sword:  Beinj;  a  History  of  the 
Sword  and  its  I'se  in  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton.  With  over  400  Illustra- 
tions.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  32a. 
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Burton  (Robert): 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy:  A 
New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  61. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  Being  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d. 

Caine  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar. 

The  Deemster:  A  Romance  of  the 
Isle  of  Man. 


Cameron     (Commander). — 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Black  Prince" 
Privateer.  By  V.  Lovett  Cameron, 
R.N.,C.B.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
P.  Macnab.  Crown  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 


Cameron     (Mrs,    H.     Lovett), 

Novels  by: 
Crown   8vo,   cloth   extra,   33.   6d.   each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Juliet's  Guardian,  j  Deceivers  Ever. 


Carlyle  (Thomas) : 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  a  Life  of  the  .Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three 
Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
is.  60. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  RalphWaldo  Emerson, 

1S34  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  243. 


Chapman's  (George)  Works: 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  .'\i.ger- 
NON  Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III., 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  183. ;  or  separately,  63.  each. 

Chatto  &  Jackson. — ATreatlse 

on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
PracticaL  By  Wm.  Andrew  Cil^tto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A  Repriru 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition.  Large 
410,  half-bound,  2^3. 


Chaucer: 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H.R  .  Haweis.  Witli 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  410,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Haweis.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 6d. 

Clare — For  the  Love  of  a  Lass: 

A  Tale  of  Tynedale.  By  Austin 
Clark,  Author  of  "A  Child  of  the 
Menhir,"  &c.  Cheaper  Edition,  post 
Svo,  picture  boards,  2s.       lPrepari}i^. 

Clive(Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by; 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife 

Clodd. —  Myths   and    Dreams. 

By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R,A.S.,  Author 
of  "  The  Story  of  Creation,"  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  53. 

Cobban. — The  Cure  of  Souls: 

A  Story.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobcan. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

Coleman  (John),  Works  by  : 

Players    and    Playwrights    I    have 

Known.  Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  24s. 
Curly:    An  Actor's  Romance.     With 

Illustrations    by   J.     C.     Dollman. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar 
Sinister:  A  Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  bds..  2s. 

Collins  (Churton).  —  A  Mono- 
graph on  Dean  Swift.  By  J.  Cnt,-.';- 
TON  Collins.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
8s.  IShorily. 

Collins  (Mortimer),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23,  each. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Collins  (Mortimer  &  Frances), 

Novels  by: 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d  each  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Blac'<smith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  Me  False. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s,  each. 

Sweet  and  Twenty. 

Frances. 
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Collins    (Wilkie),    Novels    by: 

Crown  8vo,  clolh  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  iliu<;trated  boards,  2s.  each  ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6(1.  each. 

Armadale.  With  Illustrations  by  G. 
H.  Thomas. 

After  Dark.  With  Illustrations  by 
A.  B.  Houghton. 

No  Name.  With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  E. 
MiLLAis,  R.A.,  and  Edmund  Evans. 

Antonlna.  Illust.  by  SirJoHNGiLBERX. 

Basil.  Illustiated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  J   Mahonev, 

Hide  and  Seek.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert 

My  Miscellanies  With  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.    With  Illustrations 

by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
Man  and  Wife.  Illusts.  by  W.  Small. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.     Illust.  by  G.   Du 

Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
Miss  or  Mrs.?    With  IIIu.,trations  by 

S.  L.  FiLDES  and  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.     Illustrated    bv 

G.Du  Maurier  and  C.S.Reinhardt. 
The    Frozen    Deep.      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Maiionev. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.    Illustrated 

by  S.  L.  FiLDEs  and  Sydney  Hall. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel.  Illustrated  by 
Arthur  Hopkins. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 

Jezebel's  Daughter. 

The  Black  Robe. 

Heart  and  Science:  A  Story  of  the 
Present  Time. 

"I  Say  No."  I  Little  Novels. 

The  Evil  Genius.  |  AJRogue's  Life. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  cxira,  33.  6d.  each. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain. 

Blind  Love.  With  a  Preface  by 
Walter  Brsant,  and  36  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  Forestier. 

Colman's    Humorous   Works^: 

"Broad  Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Col^ 
man.  With  Lile  by  G.  B  Buckstone, 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  Crown 
8vo,  clolh  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Colquhoun.— Every  Incha  Sol- 
dier: A  Novel.  By  M.  J.  Colquhoun 
Post  8vo,  illiislr,itcd  bo.Tids,  23. 

Convalescent  Cookeryl  a 
Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine 
Ryan.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.ed. 


Conway  (Mono.  D.),  Works  by: 

Demonology  and  Devll-Lo*'e.  Third 
Edition.  With  65  Illustrations. 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  283. 

A  Necklace  of  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  W.  J.   Hennessy.     Sq.  8vo,  6s.. 

Pine  and  Palm:  A  Novel.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

George  Washington's  Rules  of  Civ- 
ility, tnaced  to  their  Sources  and 
Restored,  Fcap.  8vo,  half-leather, 
2s  6d. jShortly. 

Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by: 

Leo.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter.    Cr.  8vo,  cl. 

extra,  33.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Copyright.  —A    Handbook^f 

English  and  Foreign  Copyright  In 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney'  J erroud.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 

Co  rn  wal  I .— Popu  Tar  RonTarTces 

of  the  West  of  England;  or.  The 
Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
bv  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  With  Two 
Steel-plate  Illustrations  by  George 
_Cruiksha-nk.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Craddock.  — The    PropheFof 

the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  By 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post 
8vo,  illust.  bds.,  23.  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.6d. 

Crijikshank  (George): 
The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in 
Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835 
to  1843  ;  the  Second  from  1844  to 
1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best 
HuMOURof  Thackeray,  Hood,  May- 
hew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2000 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Ckuikshank,  Hike,  Landells,  &c 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  thick 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Life  of  George  Crulkshank.  By 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  Author  of 
"The  Life  of  Napoleon  HI.,"  &c. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Additional  ' 
Plate-;:,  and  a  Bibliography.  Crown 
8vo,  clolh  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cumming  (C.  F.Gordon),Works    ' 

by: 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each 
In  the  Hebrides.  With  Autotype  Far- 
simile  and.numcrou5 full-page  Illusts 
In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 

Plains.     With  numerous  Illusts. 
Via   Cornwall    to    Egypt.      With  a 
Photogravure    Frontispiece.     Demv 
8vo,^loth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cyples.— HeartT~of   Gold  "a 

Novel.    By  William  Cyples.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3a.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  boards,  23. 
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Cussans.— Handbook   of  Her- 

aldpy;  with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  amd  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  illustrated 
with  over  400  Woodcuts  and  Coloured 
Plates.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

^arTiel.—  Merrie  England  in 
the  Olden  Time.  By  George  Daniel. 
\\'ith  illustrations  by  Robt.  Cruik- 
SHANK.  Crown  fcvo,  cloth  extra,  33.  Gd. 

Daudet^The'Evangelist;    or, 

tort      Salvation.  By       Alphonse 

Daudet.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo.  illust.  boards.  23. 

Dav  en  ant— Hints  for  Parents 
on  the  Choice  of  a  Profession  op 
Trade  for  their  Sons.  By  F.  Dave- 
N  A .N T ,  M .  A.   Post  Svo.  13.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Davies    (Dr.     n!     ETVorke-), 

Works  by: 
Crown  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth.  Is.  6d-  each. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Meixima. 

Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide. 

Foods  for  the  Fat :  A  Treatise  on  Cor- 
pulency, anda^ietaryjor  its  Cure. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.    Crown  Svo,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp.  2s.  6d. 

Davies'    (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  123. 

De  Maistre.— A  Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  23.  61. 

De  Mille.— A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  James  De  Mille.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  33.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 

De'-by(The).— The  Blue  Ribbon 

of  the  Turf:  A  Chronicle  of  the  Race 
KOR  The  Derby,  from  the  Victory  of 
Oiomed  to  that  of  Donovan.  With 
Notes  on  the  Winning  Horses,  the  Men 
who  trained  them,  the  Jockeys  who 
rode  theni, and  the  Gentlemen  to  whom 
ihey  belonged  ;  also  Notices  of  the 
i'etting  and  the  Betting  Jlen  of  the 
period;  together  with  an  Account  of  the 
Surrounoines  of  the  Race;  and  Brief 
Accounts  of  The  Oaks.  By  Loois 
Henry  Curzo.s.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  63. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by ; 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  I  Circe's  Lovers. 


Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sketches  by  Boz.   I  Nicholas Nickleby 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Oliver  Twist. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens, 
1841-1S70.  With  a  New  Bibliography, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Richard  Herne  Shep- 
herd. Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — Also 
a  Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Mayfait 
Library,  post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  28.  6d 

About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  RiMMER.  With  57  Illusts.  by 
C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Rimmer, 
and  others.    Sq.  avo,-cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Dictionaries: 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allu 
sions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing a  Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  Svo, 
1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  64. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  sepa- 
rately printed.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brewer.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Play  Wrights, Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America. 
By  W.  Davenport  Adams.  Cr.  Svo, 
half-bound,  12s.  Sd.  >\in  preparation. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
Men.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Samuel  A.  Bent 
M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra.7s.6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological 
Historical,  and  AnecdotSL  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra  63.  6d. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A  Biographical 
Dictionary.  ByFRANCES  Hays.  Cr. 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-lhe-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
E D w A RDS.    Cr.Svo.  cl.  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Diderot. — The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing. Translated,  with  Annotations, 
from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,  '■  by  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  With  a  Preface  by  Henry 
Irving.     Cr.  Svo,  in  parchment.  4b.  6d. 

Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by: 

Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils.    By 

AusTi:^    DoBSON.      With   95  chcice 

Illustrations.  Sq.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Bs. 

Four   French   Women.      Fcap.  6vc 

half  leather,  23.61. 
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Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 

and  Frolics.  [cities. 

Poet  leal  ingenuities  and   Eccentrl- 

Donovan  (Dick),  Stories  by: 

Post8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each; 

cloth  limp,  23.  6d.  each. 

The   Man-tiunter:  Stories  from   the 

Note-book  of  a  Detective. 
Cauglit  at  Lastl  |  Tracked  &  Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan  ?  With 

other  Detective  Tales. 
The  Man  from  Manchester.    With 

23  Illustrations  by  J.  H.  Russell. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Doyle   (A.    Conan,   Author   of 

"  Micah  Clarke"),  Novels  by: 
The  Firm  of  Girdlestone  ;  A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Unromantic.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Strange  Secrets.  Told  by  Conan 
Doyle,  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Flor- 
KNCE  Marryat,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex., 
Ulust.,  6s.;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Drama,    A  Dictionary  of  the. 

By  W.  Davenport  Adams.  Crown  Svo, 
halt-bound,  12s.  6d.       [In  preparation. 

Dramatists,  The  Old.  Cr.  8\o, 
cl.  ex. .Vignette  Portraits,  Gs.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
.fraphical  Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edit,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    3  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  comptcte,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  Introductory  Essay 
by A.C.S.viNBfRNE;  Vol. I II. .Trans- 
lations of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.  Including  his 
Translations.  Ed.,withNoteE&Intro- 
dnction,by  Col.  Cunningham,  i  Vol. 

Masslnger's  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col, 
Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

Duncan  (Sara  J.),  Works  by: 

A  Social  Departure:  How  Ortho- 
docia  and  I  Went  round  the  World 
by  Ourselves,  in  Illusts.  by  F.  H. 
Town  SEND.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

An  American  Olrl  In  London.  With 
numerc  us  Illustrations  by  F.  H. 
TowNSEND.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
78.  6d. [PrepaiiHg. 

Dyer.  —  The     Folk  -  Lore     of 

Plants.    By  Rev.  T.    F.  Thiselton 
DvKR,  M.A._Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6b. 

Edgcumbe.  —  Zephyrus  :  A 
Holiday  In  Brazil  and  on  the  River 
Plate.  By  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumok. 
With  41  Illusts.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  63. 


Early  English  Poets.  Edited, 
vrith  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.;  Complete 
Poems.     One  Vol. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 

Herrlck's  (Robert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.     Three  Vols. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 

Edwards.— Words,  Facts,  and 

Phrases:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious, 
Quaint,  &  Out-ot-the-Way  Matters.  B,v 
Eliezer  Edwards.  Cr.Svo,cl.ex.,7s  6d. 


Edwardes(Mrs.  A.),  Novels  by: 

A  Point  of  Honour.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  23. 

Archie  Lovell.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d.;   post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Eggieston.— Roxy:  ANovel.  By 

Edward  Eggleston.  Post  Svo,  illust, 
boards,  23. 

Emanuel.— On   Diamonds  and 

Precious  stones:  their  History  ,Value, 
and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Englishman's  House,  The:    A 

Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House  ;  with 
full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities, ■'&c. 
By  C.  J.  Richardson.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearly 
600  Illustrations,  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Ewald   (Alex,  Charles,  F.S.A.), 

Works  by: 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  73.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Eyes,  Our:    How  to  Preserve 

Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
John  Browning, F.R. A. S.,&c.  Tenth 
Edition  (Sixteenth  Thousand).  With 
70  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 

Farrer  (J.  Anson),  WorT<s^by  : 
Military    Manners    and    Customs. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 
War:  Three  Essays,  Reprinted  from 

"Military   Manners,"      Crown   Svo, 

Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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Familiar    Short    Sayings    of 

Great  Men.  By  Samuel  Arthur 
Bent,  A.M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  78.  6d.. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  43.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle: 
Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  (jrookes,  F.C.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each  other  : 
Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 


Fellow  (A)  of  Trinity  :  A  Novel, 
By  Alan  St.  Aubyn,  Author  of  "  Trol- 
lope's  Dilemma,"and  WaltWheeler. 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Fin-Bee.  —  The    Cupboard 

Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post 
bvo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art 

of  Making;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
267  Illustrations.  A  New  Edition,  Re- 
vised throughout  and  greatly  Enljirged. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  53^ 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by : 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Es&ays:  Passages  from  the 
Letters  di  Charles  Lamb.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  28.  61. 

A  Day's  Tour:  A  Journey  through 
Fiance  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches 
in  facsimile  of  the  Original  Draw- 
ings.    Crown  4to  picture  cover,  Is. 

Fatal  Zero:  A  Hombiu-g  Diary.  Cr. 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d. ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  23. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boai-ds,  23.  each. 
Bella  Donna,   j    Never  Forgotten, 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street 
Polly.    I    The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,   B.D.)  Com- 

plete  Poems :  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth. 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  bds., 63. 

Fonblanque.— Filthy  Lucre  :  A 

Novel.  By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

French  Literature,  History  of. 

By  Henry  Van  Laun.  Complete  in 
3  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.  bds.,  78. 6d.  each. 


Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.each; 
post  Svo,  illusL  boards,  23.  each. 

One  by  One.  I    A  Real  Queen. 

Queen  Cophetua.  |    King  or  Knave  ? 

Olympla.  Post  Svo,  illusL  boards,  23. 

Esther's  Glove.     Fcap.  Svo,  I3. 

Romances  of  the  Law.  With  a  Front- 
ispiece by  D.  H,  Friston.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  bS. ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated  boards,  23. 

Frederic  (Harold),  Novels  by: 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  23. 

The  Lawton  Girl.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  F.  Barn.ird.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  63. 


Frenzeny.— Fifty  Years  on  the 

Trail  :  The  Adventures  of  John  Y. 
Nelson,  Scout,  Guide.and  Interpreter, 
in  the  Wild  West.  By  Harrington 
O'Reilly.  With  over  100  Illustrations 
by  Paul  Frenzeny.  Crown  Hvo.piclure 
cover,  33.  6d. ;  cloth  extra.  43.  6d. 

Frere. — Pandurang   Hari  ;    or. 

Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo,  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Friswell.— Oneof  Two:  ANovel. 

By  Hain  Friswell,  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  23. 

Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by  : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33  6d.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
Old  Showmen  and  Old  London  Fairs. 

Fry's  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide 
to  the  London  Charities.  Showing 
their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation, 
Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.  Edited 
by  John  Lane.  Published  Annually. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  Cd. 

Gardening  Books: 

Post  Svo,  13.  each  ;  cl,  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house; Practical  Advice  to  .\inateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  01 
the  Flower, F  ruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  George  Glennv. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them, 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrold.    Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 
there.  By  F.  G  Heath.  Crown  Svo 
cloth  extra,  gilt  od,^es,  Gs. 
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Ciruhunv  —  TI>o  rrofobaor'a 
will) !  A  Story.  Uy  I.iuinauu  Ohmiam. 
l">\>\'.  vivo,  i>iiiurp  covpi,  Is. 

Gi'ooUa  und  Roinuna,  1  ho  Lit'o 

of  Iho.  P.'S.iil'.'.l  li.m  Aiiti.mr  Moim- 
i\uuM.  I'y  1  kn:;v  liv'ui.  .vml  W. 
KoNKK,  TuinNl.avil  luuu  Iho  llmil 
<'>(<! iWiU)  MiUtn>>i.  u!\il  I'clitril  liy  l>i. 
V.  Ui'iantK.  Willi  j)\  Ulic.(i.uivMi-i. 
Now  M\\\  ('\u\\Yv\  I'MiUon,  liUtio  ciowu 
8\M,  ilolt>r\li,>.  78,  Oil. 

Qi'coimwny   (Kiilo)    i\i)(1    Dr'ol 

Mario.  Iho  l^iioon  of  Iho  Ph-olo 
Ulo.  Uv  l!i;i  I'  lUmic.  Willi  .-; 
I'lir.iiiiil  I'l.iwiiic.'*  hy  KvvK  tiuui  X- 
wv.w,  ii-i>uuliicoil  ill  ^"oloiiiii  by  I''. 
l''v\NS.     Sill,  (to,  l>il>i,,  ^^l. 

Cir-ooiiwood  (JtirnosKWoi'ksj  by: 

vunvii  Hv,',  1  U'th  I'Mi.i.  ;is   til.  f.u  li. 
riio  Wiltln  of   I  oniKm. 
Low  Llfo  Doopw:     .V"  .Vi-ioiiiit  of  llio 
Sli.oii;!'  lisli  tv>  lio  Kouml    Tlirio, 

Grovlllo  (Hcni'y^,  Novels  by  : 

NIKaiior:    A   Ki.sm.ui   Novrl.      I'lui". 

I.ilril  l<y   l'*i,i,-*    t".  rtiAsic.     Willi  tl 

llliisls.     I'lowii  tivo.ololli  |-\llil.  O.I, 
A     Noblo     Woitini*,      "riiiiisLili-it    l>v 

.AiiiKKf   l>.   Vanpam.      I'lowu    6vo, 

.  l.'lti  r\li,«.  ftii. 

Hubhofloii    (John),    Aiilhor    of 
"  lliU'ii''!  rMl'if'i  "  Novolji  l>v; 
J\>,*1  Hvti,  illvlsliMUHl  tuhUtli,  Ku.  oaoli  ; 
clod)  limp,  8a.  C<1,  CiU'li. 
Mruoton'a  Onyoii. 
Country  l.uok. 

Hull'  (Tho):  Us  Tirutnunt  ui 
ll(\>ltl\,  W'ciKncsH,  unit  l)i'ira;fi, 
'I'l.msl.iloil  lioui  tlio  Cruinii  ot  l>i.  I. 
I'lNi  01.     Ciown  tivo.  Is.;  ilolli,  1.1.  <".»\. 

Huko   (Dr.    Thomas    Gordon), 

Popmn  I'y; 

runvii  ^lv,^  cli'lh  ('\ti.>,  (58.  o.iv  h. 
Now  Syi>'t>ol«. 
Loj'.omlo  of  tho  Morrow. 
Tho  Sonxol  I'luy- 
Mnlitoii    luBlMny.      Siiuill   .|to,  ctotb 

,\li,>.  B.i. 

Hall.  Skoluhos  ol"  Irish  Cha- 
rnotor.  Hv  Mi!<.  S.  r.  IIai  i.,  Willi 
liiiuu'toiis  llhl-.lliilioii^  on  SirrI  uiiil 
W  ooil  I'y  Mm  I  im',  tin  hi  kt,  IIaknky, 
m\il  I".,  C"ki'iksii\nk.  Mi'iliiim  6»o, 
ilolli  evil,!.  7s   Oil 

Mivllldtiy.     Evory  day   Papora. 

Uv  ANlMil  W  llAl  I  U>AY.  I'OSI  l>SO, 
lllll'.ll.llt.l    tH'.tulM,   t». 

Haiulwrlllnfi,  Tho  Philosophy 

of.       Willi  OVOI    IlHl  l'',>rvilllill'.H  HIUI    l'".\ 

pliiii.iloiy  Tovt.  lly  l>oN  I'l.i.ix  i>ic 
Lalamanca.    I'osI  .'ivo,  v;l,  limii,  'Js  (ill, 


HanKy-Panky  :    A  (N'Utrtion  nl 

V.iv  l':,>svliivlin,V<-iy  Uilllcilll  Tllclvi, 
Wlillo  M.u;u',  Sliii;lit  ol  lUoiil,  \r. 
1  Milovl  l.y  \V.  H.  iKl.MMt,  Willi  JlHI 
llltr.ti.     ("lowii  Svo,  rlv.lli  oMi,i,4ii.  M 

Manly    (Lady    Diillua).  -     I'aiil 

Wyntor'd  Suorllloo  :  A  Stoiy,  ily  I  .»h 
Pt'i'i'ii-i  IIahov.  t'osi  bv;),  lllu»tu((r,l 
t'>Mi.l-..:'a 

Uurdy  (rhomanl  Umlor  th<> 
i'.riHuiwooit  T  luio.  I'y  I'l'o  ,IAM  I1m!0>  , 
Aiiilior  ol  "  I'.ii  lii'in  tho  Mitilihn. 
ruiwil.''    IVsl  .Svo,  illu-.tiatful  1><1,M,,  ?» 

Harwood.     Tho    Vcnth    Earl, 

Uv  I.  UuiiWicK  II,MnM>')i),  ro'.t  h\o, 
illii-.|i,\li-,l  ho.ii.l';,  'i^ 

Hawoia  (Mra.  M.  W,),  Works  by  : 

^;,^u,Ul•  ino.  .loltl  i\U.>.  f..H,,,iMrli, 
Iho  Art   of   lloiuity,     Willi  foU'liit  .1 

I'lKiilispiri  «  .iii>l  iliniicioii-.  llliist:, 
Iho  Art    of  l>ooorutlon,     Willi   iiii 

uu'HUi-;  lllusli.ilioioi. 
Chuiioor   for    Chllilrom    .^   (ioliloii 

K.y.     Willi  I'4kIiI  I'oloiiiod  rilllium 

Ulllt  llllllll'IOllH  Wooiliiit'i. 

Iho  Art  of  Uroim.  With  iinmoioii* 
lllii-.ti.vlioi>-i.  Siiull  »<vo.  illiDitirtUul 
vovoi,  IM  ;  I'lolli  tiiii|<,  \l.  till, 

Chaonor  for  Sohooln.  Ueuiy  bvo, 
clolli  U;ii|<,  kM.  (ill. 

Mawola  (Kov.  M.  W).     Ainoricun 

tliiniorhitni  \VA>iiiiNoriiN  liiviNt., 
Di.ivnH  Win  OKI  I.  lloi.Mi  N,  Iamio; 
KoMMdi,  l.owi  I  I  ,  /Viui.Mi's  Waup. 
Maun  '1'\v,\in,  .iiul  llKur  IIahtk.  Uv 
Kov,  II    K.  IIawi  I'l,  MA.     Ci.  Svo,  en 

Hawloy      Smart.   ■■  -    Without 

I  ovo  \t\'  Lli'onoo:  A  Novel.  Uv 
U\\vii  V  Smvui-,    t'liii'O  \'(>I>i..  cr.  ,Svii, 

ll.ivvliiaiMio.     Our  Old   Homo." 

lly     NWIIANIltl.     II  V\V  lUOI-'Mt.      .\llllO- 

till  il  Willi  I'.ms.iKi"'.  lioiii  llio  AiillioiVi 
Nxlr  l<o.<U,  .111,1  lllu-.tiitvil  with  ;i 
rii,'ii>|-.i  .iviii  I";.  TwifVols.,  (.-rowii  fvo, 
hiirki.oii,  i:ilt  li«|>.  16^ 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

I'lvuvu    Hvo,  1  l.'lli   ivlii,  3»,   (ill.    r,ii  11  ; 

|..>;l  Nvo,  lllU(iU,lt«'.l  I'lvml'i,  2.t,  r.ii  h. 

liartl)  I  Si<lii«<itlun  Struciio. 

t  IIIco  Uiirntlo.     t>ii".(. 

I  ,ir(iiito'ii  \  oiil.  I  llo.iti'U  n.xmlolph, 

nuvKI  roliiilrxtor'd  (lliiai>poaruiiC«. 

Tho  Spoctro  ot  thn  0  iniur.t. 

r,>n  Hvo,  illiisH.itiHl  tioiul'i,  Jsi,  (Mfh. 

Mliiii  Cmloi'.nu.      j  Lovo-or  n  Nuino 

Mm.     Oi\lnHboroii|'.h'«      OlnnionUu. 

l.  ,il>,  itvo.  illusli.iu.l  i»vrt,  11, 
A    Uroixin    onil   i»  I  oriJottln^,     Tu-.t 

B\o,  t iolli,  1:1   (III. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Hays.— Women  of  the  Day:  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contem[)oraries.  By  Frances  Hays. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5a. 

Heath   (F.   G.).  —  My   Garden 

Wild,  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
"  The  Fern  World,"  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Animals  and  their  Masters. 

Social  Pressure. 

IvandeBiron:  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Henderson.— Agatha  Page:   A 

Novel.  By  Isaac  Hfnderson.  Crown 
S^o^cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Herrick's  (Robert)  Hespe rides, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
ot  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

Hesse-  Wartegg        (Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Worl<8  by: 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
With  22  lUusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 

The  New  SouthWest:  Travelling 
Sketches  troui  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  loo  fine  Illustrations  and  Three 
Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
14s.  [In  preparaiion. 


Hindley  (Charles).  Works  by 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings:  In- 
cluding the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Kemini.'icences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Cofifee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  lUusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex., 38.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  ot  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Hoey. — The  Lover's  Creed. 

i;y  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  Svo.illus- 
tiated  boards   !>a. 


Hollingshead— NiagaraSpray: 

Sketches.  By  John  Hollingshead. 
\Vith  Three  lllusirations.  Crown  8vo, 
picture  cov  r,  Is. 

Holmes  (O.  Wen  dell  )7Worksby. • 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
28.  6d.— Another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23, 


Holmes  (O.  Wen'dell),  continued — 
The    Professor  at    the    Breakfast- 
Table  :  with  the  Story  of  Iris.     Post 
8v3,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Holmes.  —  The      Science     of 

Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation: A  Popular  Manual  lor  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  With  lUus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  61. 

hood  (Thomas): 

Hood's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  With 
85  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  23. 

Hood  (Tom). — From  Nowhere 
to  the  North  Pole:  A  Noah's  Arkae- 
ological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brl'nton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  63. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 
morous Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Ad\'entures,Bons  Mots, Puns, and 
Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  73 .  61. 

flooper. — The  House  of  Raby  : 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  George  Hooper. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

Hopkins—"  'Twixt   Love    and 

Duty:"  A  Novel.  By  Tighe  Hopkins. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

Horne.— Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hen- 
gist  Horne.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Sum- 
mers. Tenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cioth  extra,  78.  

Horse  (The)  and  his  Rider:  An 

Anecdotic  Medley.  By  "  Thormanby." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Hunt.— Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt: 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Comer,  and 
other  Pieces.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half- 
bound,  28. 

RTj rTtlTvi rs.  Alfred),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That  other  Person. 

Thornlcroft's  Model.  Post  3vo,  pic- 
ture boards,  23. 


CHATTO  &-    WIND  US,  PICCADILLY. 
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Hydrophobia:  an  Account  of  M. 
Pasteur's  System.  Containing  a 
Translation  of  all  his  Communications 
on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  the  latest  Statistical 
Results.  By  Ren.»ud  Suzor,  M.B., 
CM.  Edin.,  and  M.D.  Paris,  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Government  of  the 
Colony  of  Mauritius  to  study  M. 
Pasteur's  new  Treatment  in  Paris. 
With  7  Illusts.    Cr.Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

TTidoop   Paupers.      By  One  of 

Them.     Crown  8vo.  Is. ;  cloth.  I8.  6(L 

Ingelow.— Fated  to  be  Free  :  A 

Novel.     By  Jean  Ingelow.     Cr.  8vo, 
cl.ex.,  33.  6d. :  post  5vo.  illust.  bds.,  23. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs 

of.     Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Per- 
CEVALGRAVES..Post  Svo.cl.limp.  2s.6d. 

James. — A    Romance    of    the 

Queen's  Hounds.  13y  Charles  James. 
Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cl.,ls.  6d, 

JanvierT^Practical    Keramics 

for   Students.       By    Catherine  A. 
Jan vier.     Crown  8 vo.  cloth  extra,  63. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 


JefTeries  (Richard),  Works  by: 
Nature   near  London.     Post  Svo,  cl. 

limp,  2s.  6d. 
The   Life   of  the    Fields,     Post  Svo, 

cloth  hmp,  2s.  6d. 
The   Open   Air.      Crown    Svo,   cloth 

extra,  6s. ;  post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The    Eulogy   of   Richard   JefTeries. 

By  Walter  Besant.     Second  Ed. 

Photo.  Portrait.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex..  63. 

Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by: 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson:  A  Biographical 
Sketch.  With  a  Photograph-Por- 
trait.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Jerome.— Stageland  :    Curious 

Habitsand  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants. 
B>JeromeK.  Jerome.  With  64  IHusts. 
I  y  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Sixteenth 
Thousand.     Fcap.  4to.  cloth,  33.  6d. 

Jel'roid.— The  Barber  s  Chair ; 

ar.d  The  Hedgehog  Letters.  By 
Douglas  Jerrold.  Po=t  Svo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound.  2;. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by: 
Post  Svo,  Is.  each ;  cloth.  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture:    A  Gossip 

about  Flowers.     Illustrated. 
Our    Kitchen    Garden:    The   Plants 
we  Gro\v,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 


Jesse. — Scenes  and  Occupa- 
tions of  a  Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.    Post  Svo,  clotn  limp,  2s. 

Jeux  d'Esprit.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Henrv  S.  Leigh.  PostSvo, 
cloth  limp,  23.  6d^ 

Jones  (Wm.,  F.S.A.),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  61.  each. 

FInger-RIng  Lore:  Historical.  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  nearly 
300  Illustrations.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present.  In- 
cluding the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans, Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion, Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 

Crowns  and  Coronations  :  A  History 
of  Regalia  in  ali  Times  and  Coun- 
tries.     One  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Jonson's   (Ben)    Works      With 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  by  \\'illiam 
"GiFFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham. Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  18s. ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Josephus,TheComp!eteWork8 

of.  Translate  1  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  '"^and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
.  With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  Svo,  handsomely  hall- 
bound,  12s.  6d. 

Kempt.— Pencil    and    Pal^tteT 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By  R  jbkrt 
Kempt.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d. 

Kershaw. — Colonial  Facts  and 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
Mark  Kershaw.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  23. ;  cloth,  23  6d. 

Keyser.— CTit  by  the  Mess:   A 

Novel.    By  Arthur  Kevser.  Cr.  Svo, 

picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  61. 

KingllRrAshe^),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
ADrav/n  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Grcon. 
Passion's  Slave.     Post  Svo,   picture 
boards,  23. 

Kingsley   (Henry),  Novels   by: 

Oakshott  Castle.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  23. 

Number  Seventeen.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  33.  6d. 

Knight.— The   Patient's   Vade 

Mecum:  How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.S.,and  Edw.  Knight, 
L.R.C.P.    Cr.  Bvo  l3.    cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion:  A 

Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the 
Marquess  of  Lorne,  K.T.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  estra.  63. 

Lamb  (Charles): 

Lamb'8  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginaJ  Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
FacsLmileof  apageof  the  "Essay  on 
Roast  Pig."    Cr.Svo.cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Elia-  Both  Series 
complete.  Post  8vo,  laid  paper, 
handsomely  half-bound,  2s. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  53. 

Little  Essays  :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters by  Charles  Lamb.  Selected 
from  kis  Letters  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Lane's  Arabian    Nights.— The 

Thousand  and  One  Nights:  com- 
monly caDed  in  England  "  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments." A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  La^-e.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  irom  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  A  New  Edition,  from 
aCopv  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Pooi.e.  With  a  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d.  each. 


Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by: 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
With  Illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  61. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy:  The  An. 
liquilie?.  Humours,  and  Eccentrici- 
ties of  the  Cloth.  Post  Svo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bound  (uniform 
with  "The  Essays  of  Elia "  and 
''  Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art "),  28. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d.  each. 

Forensic  Anecdotes, 

Theatrical  Anecdotes. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.),  Works  by: 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  A  New  Edition, 
printed  on  fcap.  Svo  hand-made 
paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 

Jeux  d'Esprlt.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Henkv  S.  Leigh.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  23.  6d. 


Life  in  London  ;  or,  The  History 

of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  Cruikshank's  Coloured 
Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Linskill.— In  Exchange  for  a 

Sou).  By  Mart  Linskill.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Witch  Stories. 

Ourselves :  Essays  on  Women. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each ;  pos. 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Patricia  Kembail. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Oundas, 
The  World  Weil  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
"My  Love!"         |      lone. 
Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  &.  Miser, 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  eacb. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 


Leys.— The    Lindsays:    A  Re 

mance  of  Scottish  Life.    By  John  K. 
Leys,  Post  frvo,  illustrated  toaxds,  2s. 


Sowing  the  Wind, 
extra,  3s.  6d. 


Crcwn  Svo,  cloth 


Longfellow  s   Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  W'ood.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  73.  6d, 

Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A  Medical, 
Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R.C.P.  Cr.  Svo,  23. ;  cl.  limp,  23.6d. 

Lucy.— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  NoveL 

By  Henry  W,  Lucy.  Crown  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  38. 6d.;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 

Lusiad     (the)    of    Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 
Demy  Svo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  IBs. 

Macalpine  (AveryTTNovels  by : 

Teresa    Itasca,    and    otlier   Stories. 

Crown  Svo,  bound  in  canvas,  23.  6d. 

Broken  Wings.  With  lUusts.by  \V.  J. 

Henneesy.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6si 

McCarthy    (Justin    H.,    M.P.), 

Works  by: 
The    French    Revolution.     4  Vols^ 

Svo,  12s.  each.    [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 
An  OutlineoftheHlstoryof  Ireland, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre. 

sent  Day.    Cr.  Svo,  Is.  ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 
Ireland  since  the  Union:   Sketches 

of  Irish  History  from  1798  to  i886t 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 
England  under  Gladstone,  1680-85. 

Second    Edition,  revised,      Crowo 

Svo,  cloih  extra,  68. 
Haflz  lr»  London:  Poems.    Choicely 

piicicd.  Small  Svo,  gold  cloth,  38. 60, 
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McCarthy  (Justin. H.),  coiuinued^ 
Harlequinade:    Poems.      Small  410, 

Japanese  vellnm,  83.     Also  a  few 

Large   Paper  Copies,  the  price  of 

which  may  be  ascertained  from  any 

Bookseller. 
Our   Sensation    Novel.    Crown  8vo, 

Is.;  cloth,  Is.  ed. 
Dolly:  A  Sketch.  Crown  3vo,  picture 

cover.  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Lily  Lass:  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo, 

picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

WicCarthy  (J  ustin,  IVI.P.),Wbrks 

by: 

A  History  of  Our  Ow-n  Times,  firom 
the  Accession  ot  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880,  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each. — Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols.  cr.'Svo,  cl.  extra,  63.  each. 
—And  a  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  oi 
1886,  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6d.  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 
— Also  a  Cheap  Popular  Edition, 
post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  23.  6d. 

A  Hlstoryof  the  Four  Georges.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  128. 
each.  [Vols.  L  &  II.  now  ready. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  23.  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain.  I  A  Fair  Saxon. 
LInley  Rochford.dVIIss  Misanthrope. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
Donna  Quixote.  |    Maid  of  Athens. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Cam  iol  a :  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune, 

"The     Right     Honourable."       By 

Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,6s. 

Macdonell. — Quaker  Cousins: 

A  Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Macgregor.  —  Pastimes    and 

Players.  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgregor,  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Mackay. — Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight.  By 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.     Cr.  bvo,  6s. 

MacTise  Portrait.Gallery(The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters; 

with  Memoirs — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of  the  Literatur'  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint  Crown 
fivo,  cloth  extra,  73.  Gd. 


MacColl. —  Mr.     Stranger's 

Sealed  Packet :  A  Story  of  Adven- 
ture. By  Hugh  MacColl.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

MacDonald.— Works  of  Fancy 

and  Imagination.  By  George  Mac- 
DONALD,  LL.D.  Ten 'Vols.,  in  cloth 
case,  2I3.  Or  the  Vols,  may  be  had 
separately,  grolier  cloth,  at  2s  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Within  and  Without.    The 

Hidden  Life. 
Vol.  2.  The  Disciple.     The   Gospel 

Women.      A     Book    of     Sonnets. 

Organ  Sonos. 
Vol.  3.  Violin  Sont.s.   Songs  of  the 

Days   and    Nights.      A    Book   of 

Dreams.    Roadside  Poems.    Poems 

for  Children. 
Vol.  4.  Parables.   Ballads.   Scotch 

Songs. 
Vols.  5  and  6.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie 

Romance. 
Vol.  7.  The  Portent. 
Vol.  8,  The    Light    Princess.    The 

Giant's  Heart.     Shadows. 
Vol.  9.  Cross  Purposes,  Thb  Golden 

Key.   The  Carasoyn.  Little  Day- 
light. 
Vol.  10.  The  Cruel    Painter.    The 

Wowo'  RivvEN.  The  Castle.  The 

Broken  Swords.  The  Gray  Wolf 

Uncle  Cornelius. 


Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by; 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus 
trations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer 
ous  lUusts.  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid 

Through  Normandy.  With  90  lUus- 
trations  byT.  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 
Lost  Rose. 


Magician's  Own    Book  (The): 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  bj 
W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Magic    Lantern   (The),  and  its 

Management:  including  full  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  producing  the 
Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  an  I 
preparing  Lantern  Slides.  By  T.  C.. 
Hepworth.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  Sd. 
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Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Fac 
simile  of  the  Oricinai  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3  leet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 

_  emblazoned  m  Gold  and  Colours.    5*. 

Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by ^ 

The  New  Republic;  or,  Culture,  Faith, 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  Svo,  picture  cover  2s  • 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia  ;  or,  Po<;i- 
fivism  on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Poems.     Small  .(to,  parchment.  88 

'sj-^ife  worth  Living  ?  Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,68. 

Mailory  8  (Sip^h^?^^i^"jviort 

d'Arthup:  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  oi  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
ASeleciion.  Edited  by  B.  .Montgove- 
r^Ranking.   Post^vo^^lothjimp,  2s. 

Man  -TkH^tep    (The)  :     Stales 

from  llie  Note-book  of  a  Detective  By 
Dick  Donovan.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  23. ;  cloth,  23.  6d. 

Mark  Twain,  Work  sibyl 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d.  each 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain 

Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 

the  Author.    With  Lite,  Portrait,  and 

numerous  Illustration-. 
Roughing  It,  and  The  Innocents  at 

Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by  F 

A.  Fraser. 
The  Gilded   Age.     By   Mark  Twain 

a".9,  Charles    Dudley     Warnfr 

W  i!h  212  Illustrations  by  T.  Coppin. 
Wf,';(<  Twain's  Library  of  Humour 

\\  an  numerous  Ulupirations. 
A   Yankee    at    the    Court    of    King 

Arthur.     With  220  Illustrations  by 

Da.n  Beard.  ' 

Cro"  n   Svo,  cloth  extra,  (illustrated), 

73.  6(1.  each;  post  Svo  (without  IIliis- 

traiions),  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
The  Innocents  Abroad  ;  or,  The  New 

Pilgrim's  Progress:  "Mark  Twai.n's 

Plkasure  Trip." 
The   Adventures   of  Tom    Sawyer. 

\\ith  III  Illustrations. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.     With 

nearly  200  Illustrations. 
A  Tramp  Abroad.     With  314  Illusts 
LKe  on   the   Mississippi.     With  300 

Illustrations. 
The    Adventures    of    Huckleberry 

,-    ,?;   ,.wah    174    Illustrations    by 

t.  W.  Kemrlh. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant  &c. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  68.;  post 
Svo,  i|[ustratcd  boards,  28. 

Marlowe'8   W5rk¥.'"lr^rGdhig 

his  Tr.inslatlons.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col  Ci'n- 
ki.NGiiAM.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra  63 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards, 28.  each. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats, 
Pightlng^he^Alp.  |  Written  In  Fire. 
Open!     Sesame!      Crown    Svo,    clotb 
Mtra,  33.60. ;  post  £vo,  picture  boards, 

MassiHg^Pi-piayi:     From  the 
Text  of  Wm.  Gifford.  Edited  by  Coi 
CiN.siNGHAM^r.  Svo,  cloth^xtra,  6s. 

Masterman.— Half    a    Dozen 

Daughters:  A  Novel.    By  J.  Master- 
man.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23 

Matthews— A    Secret  of  the 

D^^o*'°--„^y  Er.^nder  Matthews. 
Post^8vo^u^tJxis^3.  ;  cloth,  28.  6d 

Mayfaip  Library,  Thel  ' 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d.  per  Volume 

A  Journey  Round  My  Room.  Bv 
Xavier  de  Maistre.  Translated 
by  Henry  Att^vell. 

*^»P^^^"'^  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times  " 
fromiSoo  to  iS;o.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay 

""^lancholy  Anatomised:  A  Popular 
Abridgment  of  "  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy."  ' 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Literary  Frivolities.  Fancies,  Folliea, 
and  Frolics.     By  W.  T.  Dobson. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties.    Selected  and  Edited  bv  W  T 

DOBSON.  ■ 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec. 

Original    Plays   by   W.   S.  Gilbert. 

w^l^  ^H^,;'=^,     Containing:    The 

5^''tf^~^'^'^''"y-The  Princess— 
The  Palace  ot  Truth-Trial  by  Jury. 

Original    Plays  by   W.   S    Gilbert. 

v^econd  Series.  Containing :  Broken 

Hearts  — Engaged—  Sweethearts  — 

H  vf  c"~P^"^'  Druce-Tora  Cobb 

Thop-    P'na["fe-The  Sorcerer 

—  I  he  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
CoUectedand  Edited  by  A.  Perceval 

ORAVES. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.    Bv  Sir 

A-.TiiiR  Helps. 
Social  Pressure.     By  Sir  A.  Helps 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.    By  Henry 

J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  it 
lustratcd  by  J.  Gordon  Thomson 

Pencil  and  Palette.     By  R.  Kempt 

■"'."Jf  K  ^??^*  ■  S'<^«chcs  and  Charac- 
t(  rs  by  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald 

Forensic  Anecdotes:  or.  Humour  and 
Cnrios.tus  of  the  Law  and  Men  oi 
Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 
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Mayfair  Library,  continued—  I 

Post  8vo,  cloth  lijnp,  23.  6d.  per  Volume.   ; 

Theatrical    Anecdotes.      By   Jacob  j 

Larwood.  [Leigh,   | 

Jeux  d'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  | 
Witch  Stories.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  ; 
Ourselves:    Essays  on   Women,    By 

E.  Lynn  Linton.  [.Macgregor.  \ 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  Robert  1 
The    New    Paul    and   Virginia.     By  I 

W.  H.  Mallock.  I 

New  Republic.  By  W.  H.  Mallock, 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmonde- 

ley-Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.     By  H.  Chol- 

mo.ndeley-Pennell.    Illustrated  by 

George  Du  Maurier. 
Muses    of   Mayfair.     Edited  by    H. 

Cholmondkley-Pennell. 
Thoreau  :    His  Life  and  Aims.      By 

H.  A.  Page.  | 

Puniana^  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley.  ! 
More  Puniana.  By  Hon.  H.  Rowley,  i 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By   1 

Don  Felix   de  Salamanca.  j 

By  Stream  and  Sea       By   William   ' 

Senior.  I 

Leaves   from   a  Naturalist's  Note- 
Book.    By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson.        j 

Mayhew. — London  Characters 

and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London  \ 
Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With  nurae-  i 
rous  Illiists.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d.      j 

Medicine,  Family.— One  Thou-  ; 

sand   Medical    Masims  and   Surgical    j 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  .■idult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age,     By  N.  E.  Davies,    ' 
L.R.C.P.  Lond.    Cr.Svo,  Is.;  cl.,  Is.Gd.   | 

Menken. — Infelicia:   Poems  by  ' 

Adah  Isaacs  Menken.     A  New  Edi-   1 
tion,  with  a  BiosraphicaJ  Preface,  nu-   \ 
merous  lllustratioos  by  F.  E.  Lummis   j 
and  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  and  Facsimile 
cf  a  Letter  from  Charles  Dickens. 
Beautifully  printed  on  small  4to  ivory 
paper,  with  red  border  to  each  page, 
and  handsomely  bound,  price  73.  6<£ 

Mexican     Mustang     (On     a), 

through  Tesas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  By  A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.Armoy 
Knox,  Editors  of  "  Texas  Siftings.'' 
With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  Svo,  cl. extra,  Ts^Sd. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
Touch   and  Go.      |      Mr.  Dorillion. 

Miller.  —  Physiology    for    the 

Young;  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  ot  Health.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick 
Miller.  Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

Sm.  Svo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth  ex.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.     Rules  lor 

the  Management  of  the  Skin;  with 

Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps.  Baths,  &c. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 

to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 


The  Successful  Treatment  of  Le- 
'nna.    With  No 
iLTON.     Demy  8vo,  Is. 


prosy.   ByP.  G.  Unna.   With  Notes 
by  I.  L.  Mil 


Minto.— WasSneGoodorBad  ? 

\  Romance.      By   William    Minto. 
Cr.  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Hathercourt    Rectory.      Post    Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 
That   Girl    in    Black.     Crown    Svo, 
picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  l3.  6d. 

Moore  (Thomas),  WorKs  by  ; 

The  Epicurean;  and  Alciphron.  A 
New  Edition.  Post  Svo,  printed  ou 
laid  paper  and  half-bound,  23. 

Prose  and  Verse,  Humorous,  Satiri- 
cal, and  Sentimental,  by  T.  Moore  ; 
with  Suppressed  Passages  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron-  Edited, 
v.ith  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R. 
Herne  Shepherd.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo,  cloih  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  by  : 
stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.    Post 

Svo,  illust.  boards,  23. ;  cloth,  23.  6d. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret ;    or.  The 

Valley  of  Gold:  Being  a  Narrative 

of. Strange   and    Wild    Adventure. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  53. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38  6d.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
A  Life's  Atonement.  '•  A  Model  Father. 
Joseph's  Coat.  ; Coals  of  Fire. 

Val  strange.  Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature, 
First  Person  Singular.  '.     Hearts. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  Post  Svo, 
picture  boards,  28. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero.  With  Three  Illus- 
trations by  .\.  McCorvick.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated  boards.  23. 

Murray  (b7  Christie)  &  Henry 

Herman,  Works  by: 
One  Traveller  Returns.  Cr.Svo,  cloth 

extra,  6s. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  28. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias,  &c.     With  Illusts. 

by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  Nicolet. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Bishops'  Bible.      Cheaper  Ed. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33. 6d. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Murray— A  Game  of  Bluff:  A 

Novel.  By  Henry  Murray,  joint- 
Author  with  Christie  Murray  of  "A 
Dangerous  Catspaw."  Post  8vo,  pic- 
ture  boards,  23. ;  cloth.  2s.6d. 

Nisbet.— "Bail  Up  !"  ARomance 
of  Bushrangers  and  Blacks.  By 
Hume  Niseet.  With  Frontispiece 
ard  Vifmette  by  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  estra,  38.  61. 

NovelTsts.  —  Half-Hours  with 
the  Best  Novelists  of  the  Century  : 
ChoiceRf  adings  from  the  finest  Novels. 
Edited,  with  Critical  and  Biographical 
Notes,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell. 
Crown  Svo,  cl.  ex..  3s.  6d.    [Prepaying. 

Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's 
Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E, 
Davies.L.R.C.P.  Cr.Svo,  Is. ;  cl.,  Is.Sd. 

Oberammergau.— The    Coun- 

try  of  the  Passion  Play,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Bavaria.  By  L.  G. 
Seguin,  Author  of  "  Walks  in  Algiers." 
With  a  Map  and  37  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition,  with  a  new"  Preface 
for  1890.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


O'Connor.— Lord  Beaconsfield: 

A  Biography.  ByT.  P.O'Connor,  M.P. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface, 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s^ 

O'Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by  : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2."?.  each. 
The  Unforeseen.  !  Chance?  or  Fate? 

(Dhnet  (Georges),  Novels  by: 

Doctor  Rameau.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Cashel  Hoey.  With  9  Illustrations 
by  E.  Bayard.  Cr.Svo, cloth extra,68.; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

A  Last  Love.  Translated  by  Albert 
D.  Vandam.    Crown  Svo,  cl  ex.,  5s. 

A  Weird  Gift.  Translated  by  Albert 
D.  Vandam,  Crown  Svo,  cl.  extra, 
33.  6d. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Whiteladles.  With  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  HorKiNs  and  H.  Woods. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 
O'ReiTTy.— Phoebe's    Fortunes: 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.   Post  Svo,  illustrated_boards^23. 

O^Shaughnessy  (A.),  Poems  by: 
Song8  of  a  Worker.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  Vs.  6d. 
Music  and  Moonlight.       Fcap.   Svo, 

cloth  extra,  73.  6d. 
Lays  of  France.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex.,lCs.  6d. 


Ouida,  Novels  by.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

Pasoarel. 


Held  In  Bondage. 
Strath  more. 
Chandos 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil     Castle- 

malne's  Gage, 
Idalia. 
Tricotrln. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farlne. 
TwoLittleWooden 

Shoes. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders, 


Signa,      I  Ariadne. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Friendship. 

Moths.     I    Bimbl. 

Piplstrello. 

In  Maremma 

A     Village     Com- 

mune, 
Wanda.. 

Frescoes.  [ina. 
Princess  Naprax- 
Oth.Tiar. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  61.  each. 

Gullderoy. 

Syplin. 

Ruffino,  &C 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F. 
Sydney  Morris.  Sni.cr.8vo,cl.eK.,53. 
Cheaper  Edition,  illust.  bds.,  28. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims :  A  Study. 
With  Portrait.  Post8vo,cl.limp,2s.6d. 

Lights  on  the  Way:  Some  Tales  with- 
in a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, B.A.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Page. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Animal  Anecdotes.  Arranged  on  a 
New  Principle.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  53. 

Parliamentary  Elections  and 

Electioneering  in  the  Old  Days  (A 
History  of).  Showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Warfare  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Squibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satires,  and  Popular  Caricatures  o( 
the  Time.  By  Joseph  Grego.  Au;he! 
of  "Rowlandson  and  his  Works," 
"The  Life  of  Gillray,"  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  witb 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  too  Illus- 
trations, 78.  6d.  [Piepariug. 


Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie, 
D.D.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Patient's  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

How  to  pet  most  Benefit  from  Medical 
Advice.  By  W.  Knight,  M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Kn!GHT,L.R.C.P.  Cr.Svo,  18.;  cl.  1/6. 
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Paul.— Gentle  and  Simple.    By 

Margaret  Agnes  Paul,  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson. 
Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Payn     (James),     Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  Svo,  Ulustf ated  boards,  2s.  each- 
Lost  Sip  Massingbepd. 
Walter's  Word.     |  Under  One  Root. 
Less  Black  than  we're  Painted. 
By  Proxy.  |   Hlgii  Spirits. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 
Some  Private  Views. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
From  Exile.     |   The  Canon's  Ward 
Holiday  Tasks.  I  Glow-worm  Tales. 
The  IVlystery  of  Mirbridge. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Kit:  A  Memory.    1    Cariyon's  Year. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Bentinck'a  Tutor.  Murphy's  Master. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
For  Cash  Only. 

What  He  Cost  Her.  I  Cecil's  Tryst 
Fallen  Fortunes.    I  Halves. 
A  County  Family. )  At  Her  Mercy. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance 
The  CiyfTards  of  ClyfTe. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
The  Foster  Brothers.  |  Found  Dead. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
Humorous  Stories. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Marine  Residence. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Mirk  Abbey,  |  Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 
In   Peril    and  Privation:    Stories  of 

Marine  Adventure  Re-told.    With  17 

Illustrations.    Cr.  Evo,  cl.  es.,  3s.  61. 
The  Burnt  Million.  Cheapei  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 
The  Word    and    the   Will.     Three 

Vols.,  crown  Svo. 
Notes  from  the  "  News."    Cr.  Svo, 

portrait  cover.  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Pears.— The  Present  Depres- 
sion in  Trade:  Its  Causes  and  Reme- 
dies. Being  the  "  Pears"  Prize  Essays 
(of  One  Hundred  Guineas).  By  Edwin 
GoADBY  and  William  Watt.  With 
an  Introductory  Paper  by  Prof.  Leone 
Levi,  F.S.A.,  F,S.S,     Demy  Svo,  Is 

Pennell     (H.     Cholmondeley), 

Works  by : 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  Illustiations. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.    With  Ten  full. 

page  Illusts,  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 
The  Muses  of    Ms^fair.       Vers  de 

Socie'te,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 


Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  Is.  each  ;  cl.  limp.  Is.  6d.  each. 
Beyond  the  Gates.     By  the  .\uthor 

of  "The  Gates  Ajar." 
An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. 
Burglai's  in  Paradise. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.  With  Twenfy- 
t.YO  Illustrations  by  C.  W.  Reeu. 
Cr,  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cl.  Is.  6d. 

Pirkis  (C.  L.),  Novels  by: 
Trooping  with  Crows,    Fcap.  Svo, 

picture  cover,  Is. 
Lady  Lovelace.    Post  8vo,  illnstrated 

boards,  2s. 

Planch^  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  urion  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  iSig  to  iSrg. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  With  Portraits. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  handsomely 
half-bound,  lOs.  6d. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan): 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes.   Crown  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d, 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  Svo,  illust.bds.,2s. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Com- 
plete in  One  Vol,  Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell-).— "The 

Right  Honourable:"   .\  Romance  o'' 
Society  and  Politics.     By  Mrs.  Cami 
bell-Pr.\ed  and  Justin   McCarthi 
M.P.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Ppice  (E.  C),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Valentina.  |      The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 


Gerald.    Post  Svo,  iilusL  boards,  23. 

Princess  Olga—Radna;  or.  The 

Great  Conspiracy  of   iSSi.      By  the 
Princess  Olga.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Proctor  (R.  A.).  Works  by: 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Saturn  and  Its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition, with  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra^  IO3.  6d. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 
Science  Gleaninjrs.  With  numerous 
Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.     Crown  8vo,l3.  6d. 

Rambosson. — Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  J.  Rameosson,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Coloured  Chart  of  Spectra. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Randolph.  —  Aunt  Abigail 

Dykes  :  A  Novel.  By  LtCol.  Georgk 
Randolph,  U.S.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Reade  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Ciown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  33. 6d. 
each  ;   post  8vo,  iilust.  bds.,  23.  each 

Peg  Wofnngton.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
FiLDEs,  A  R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J,  Pinwell. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Paterson. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 
of  all  Trades;  and  James  Lambert. 
Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

The  Double  Marriage.  Iilust.  by  Sir 
loHN  Gilbert,  R.A.,andC.  Keene. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Kkene. 

Hard  Cash.   Iilust.  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 

Foul   Play.     Iilust.  by  Dt;   Malrier. 

Put  Yourself  In  His  Place.  lUus- 
trateil  by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  Terrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edw.  HuGiiKsand  a.  W.Cooper. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Illustrated  by 
H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Filpes,  A.R.A., 
C.  Grlen.  and  H.  Woods,  A.RA. 

A    Simpleton.     lUustrated   by  Kate 

CrALFORD.  [COILDRRY. 

A    Woman  Hater.    Iilust.    by  Thos. 


Reade  (Ciia.rleS',  conltuued— 
SIngleheart    and     Doubleface:     A 

Matter-of-fact  Romance.    Illustrated 

by  P.  Macnac. 
Good    Stories  of    Men    and    other 

Animals.  Illustrated  byE.A.  Abbev, 

Percy  Macqloid, and  Joseph  Nash. 
The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 

by  Joseph  N^sii. 
Reauilana.   With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait 

of  Charles  Reade. 
Bible  Characters:    Studies  of  David, 

Nehemiah,  Jonah.  PauJ,  &c.     Fcap. 

8vo,  leatherette,  Is. 
Christie  Johnstone.  A  Choice  Pocket 

Edition,  set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzpvir 

style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  23.  6d. 
Peg   Wofflngton.     A  choice   Pocket 

Edition,  set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir 

Style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather.  2s.  6d. 

Reader's   Handbook  (The)"of 

Allusions,     References,    Plots,    and 

Stories.     By  the  Rev.   Dr.    Brewer. 

With    an    Appendix,    containing    an 

English    Bibliogp^phy.      Fifteenth 

Thousand.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  73.  6d. 
Riddel!  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels^by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each! 

Her  Mother's  Darling. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 

Weird  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

The  Uninhabited  House. 

Fairy  Water. 

The  Mystery  In  Palace  Gardens. 
Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works~by7  " 

Square  8vo,  cloth  gUt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Our  Old  Country  Towns.    With  over 

50  Illustrations. 
Rambles  Round  Etc.n  and  Harrow. 

With  50  Illustrations. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  With 

58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 

andC.  A.  Vanderhoof. 

Robinson  Crusoe!     By  Daniei. 

Defoe.  (Major's  Edition.)  With  37 
Illustrations  by  George  Crliksha.nk. 
Post  8vo,  half-bound,  23. 

R o b i nson  (FTW-TTNovels  by: 

Crown   8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2a.  each. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

Robinson  (Phi  1)7 Works  by: 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  78.  6d.  each. 
The  Poets'  Birds. | The  Poets'  Beasts. 
The   Poets  and    Nature:     Reptiles, 
Fishes,  and  Insects.  [Prepcinng. 

Rochefoucauld  sMaxirns^and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
*n  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainis- 
Beuve.    Post  3vo,  cloth  limp,  2s, 
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Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The;  or, 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  GoM 
and  Colours.    Handsomely  printed,  53. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d.  each. 
Punlana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  Punlana.  Profusely  Dlustrated. 

Runclman  (James),  Stories  by : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
SklpF>er8  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63.  each ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
In  the   Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star," 
The   Romance    of  Jenny  Harlowe. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy  :  A  Novel.  Cheaper 
Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

My  Shipmate  Louise.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

Sala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 

of  Executioners :  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (16S8  to  1847).  Edited 
byHENRvSANsoN,    Cr.8vo,cl.ex.33.6d. 

Saunders   (John),   Novels   by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Guy  Waterman.  Lion  In  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers. 


Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Crown  Svo, 


Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

The  High  Mills. 

Heart  Salvage.  |    Sebastian. 

Joan  Merryweather.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  23. 

Gideon's  Rock.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  33  6d, 


Science-Gossip:  An  Illustrated 
Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  Dr. 
J.  E.  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to 
Geology,  Botany,  Physiology,  Chemis- 
try, Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy, 
Physiography,  Photography,  &c.  Price 
4d.  Monthly ;  or  5s.  per  year,  post- 
free.  Vols.  I.  to  XIX.  may  be  had  at 
78.  61.  each  ;  and  Vols.  XX.  to  date, 
at  5s.  each.  Cases  for  Binding,  Is.  6d. 
each. 

"Secret    Out"    Series,    The: 

Cr.  Svo,  ci.ex..  Illustrated,  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out :  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations; with  Entertaining  Experi 
ments  in  Drawing-room  or  "Whits 
Magic."  By  W.H.Cremer.  3ooIllusts. 

The  Art  of  Amusing :  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts, Game s,Tricks,Puzzles, 
and  Charades  By  Frank  Bellew. 
With  300  Illustrations. 

HankyPanky:  Very  Easy;  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic, 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer,    With  200  Illustrations. 

Magician's  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
mer.   200  Illustrations. 


Seguin  (L.  G.),  Works  by  : 
The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play. 

and  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders 
of  Bavaria.  With  Map  and  37  lUusts. 
and  a  New  Preface  for  1890. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d. 
Walks  In  Algiers  and  its  Surround- 
ings. With  2  Maps  and  16  lllusts. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior. — By  Stream  and  Sea. 

By  W.Sen-ior.  Post  8vo.cl.limp,  23.6d. 

Seven  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehis- 

torlc  Man.  By  James  H.  Stoddart. 
Author  of  •'  The  Village  Life,"  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra.  63. 

Shakespeare : 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— Mr. 
William  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  trne  Originall  Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  1623.— A  Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a  photogra- 
phic process — ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  Svo, 
half-Roxburghe,  7s.  6d. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  Moys  Smith.    Cr.  410,  cl.  gilt.  63. 
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Sharp.— Children  of  Tomor- 

row:  A  Novel.  By  William  Sharp. 
Crown  8vo,  cloih  extra,  fa. 

Shelley.— The  Complete  Works 

in  Verse  and  Prose  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  Edited,  Prefaced  and  Anno- 
tated by  R.  Herne  Shefherd.  Five 
Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  3s.  6(1.  each. 
Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. 

Vol.1.  An  lutioduction  by  the  Editor;  The 
Posthumous  rragraents  of  Margaret  Nichol. 
son  J  Shelley's  Correspondecce  with  Stock- 
dale;  TlieWnnderinq  Jew{lhe  only  complete 
version) ;  Queen  Alab,  with  the  Notes ; 
Alastor,  and  other  Poems;  Rosalind  and 
Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  &c 

Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna  {as  originally  pub- 
lished, instc.id  of  the  emasculated  "  Revolt 
oi  Islam") ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Madda'o 
(from  Shelley's  manuscript);  Swellfoot  the 
Tyrant  (from  the  copy  in  the  Dyce  Library 
at  South  Kemmpfon);  The  Witch  of  Atlas; 
Epipsychidion;  Hellas. 

\ol.  III.  Posthumons  Poems,  published  by 
Mrs.  Shelley  in  iS24aud  1839;  The  Masque 
of  Anarchy  tfrom  Shelley's  manuscript) ;  and 
other  Pieces  not  brought  together  iothe  ordi- 
nary editio:is. 

Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. 

Vol.  I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St. 
Irvine  ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamjihlets  ;  A 
Refutation  of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Leicb  Huut, 
and  some  Minor  U  ritings  and  Fragments. 

Vol.  11.  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Frngments,  Edited  by  Mrs. 
SHELLEY,  and  first  published  in  1S40,  with 
the  addition  of  some  Elinor  Pieces  of  great 
interest  and  rarity,  including^  one  recently 
discovered  by  Professor  DOWdeN.  With  a 
Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  c:diaustive 
ludex  of  the  Prose  Works. 

Sherard. —  Rogues:    A  Novel. 

By  R.  H.  Sherard.  Crown  8v0j  pic- 
ture cover.  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Sheridan(General). — Personal 

Memoirs  of  General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 

With  numerous  Portraits,  Maps,  and 
Facsimiles.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  243^ 

Sheridan  (Richard  Brinsley): 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writinj^s,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  ex-tra,  with  lo  full-page 
Tinted  Illustrations,  73.  6d. 

The  Rivals,  The  School  for  Scandal, 
and  other  Plajs.  Po^-t  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-hound,  23. 

Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
bRANDER  Matthews.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettes  and  lofull-paeelllusts. 
Demy  8vo,  had' parchment,  12s.  6d. 


Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
"Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorral- 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  183. 


Signboards:  Their  History. 
With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
HoTTEN.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crovra  Svo,  cloth  extra, 73.  6d.         ' 

Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by  : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each , 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each'.' 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Riiig  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoira- 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  Today, 

Dramas  of  Life.      With  6q  liluslf'a- 

tioES  by  J.  H.  Russell. 

Cr.  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ea,;cl.,ls.6d.ea. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader; 

being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 

Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his 

own  Works  by  G.  R.  Sims. 

How    the  Poor  Live;   aiid  Horrible 

London.  In  One  Volume. 
T he  Case  of  George  Candlemas. __ 
Sister  Dor^:  A  Biography.  By 
Margaret  Lonsd.\le.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, Revised,  with  additional  Chap- 
ter, a  New  Dedication  and  Preface, 
and  Four  Illustrations.  Sq.  Svo,  pic- 
ture  cover,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

Sketchley. — A  Match  in  the 
Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchley,  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

S I  a  ng~^D  i  ct  i  onary,   The:    Ety- 

mological.  Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

SmartT^Without      Love      or 

Licence :  A  Novel.  By  Hawlev 
Smart.  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by  : 

The  Prince  of  Argolls:  A  Story  of  the 
Old  Greek  Fairy  Time,  With  i.^o 
Illusts.  Small  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s. 6d. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  63. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch. 
V.'ith  Illustrations.     Small  Svo,  6s. 

Soc i ety  in  LondohT^By~A  Fo- 

REiGN  Resident.  Cr.Svo,  1b.;  cl.,  l8.6d. 

Society  in  Paris:  The  Upper 
Ten  Thousand.  A  Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  VAr>TLl  to  a  Young 
French  Diplomat.  Trans,  by  R.  L, 
DE  Beauiort.  Crown  Svo,  cl.  ex.  6s. 
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Society  out  of  Town.    By  A 

Foreign  Resident,  Author  of  "So- 
ciety in  London."  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s.  [^Picpariug. 

Somerset.— Songs    of   Adieu. 

By  Lord  Henry  Somerset.  Small 
4to,  Japanese  vellum,  6s. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan  Demon- 

ology  :  An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  tlie 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  By  T. 
A.  Spalding,  LL.B.  Cr.  Svo,cl.  ex.,  53. 

Speighit  (T.  W.),  Novels  by: 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Wife  or  No  Wife?  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  Is.  6d. 

A  Barren  Title.   Crown  8yo,cl.,  Is.  6d. 

The  Golden  Hoop.  Post  Svo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

By  Devious  Ways;  and  A  Barren 
Title.     Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  23. 

The  Sandycroft  Mystery.  Crown 
Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Hoodwinked.  The  Gentleman's  An- 
nual for  1890.  Demy  Svo,  Is.     {_Nov. 

Spenser  for  Children.    By  M. 

H.  TowRY.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Cr.  4to,  cl.  gt.,  63. 

Stageland  :  Curious  Habits  and 
Customs  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.  With  64  Illustrations  by 
J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Sixteenth 
Thousand.   Fcap.  4to,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Starry  Heavens,  The:  A  Poeti- 
cal Birthday  Book.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d. 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 

of  Chess.  With  an  Analysis  of  the 
Openings.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  6s. 

Stedman  (E.  C.),  Works  by: 

Victorian  Poets.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  93. 
The  Poets  of  America.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  93. 

Sterndale. — The  Afghan  Knife: 

A  Novel.  By  Robert  Armitage  Stern- 
dale.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d,;  post 
8 vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Stevenson  (R.Louis),  Works  by : 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Travels    with    a    Donkey    In    the 

Cevennes.      Eighth  Edition.     With 

a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
An  Inland  Voyage.     Fourth   Edition. 

With  Frontispiece  by  WalterCrane. 


Stevenson  (K.  Louis)",  continued — 
Cr.  8vo,  buckram  extra,  gilt  top,6s.  each. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

Fifth  Edition. 
The    Silverado    Squatters.      With 

Frontispiece.    Third  Edition. 
The  Merry  Men.    Second  Edition. 
Underwoods:  Poems.    Fifth  Edition. 
Memories  &  Portraits.  Third  Edit. 
Virglnibus    Puerisque,     and     otiier 

Papers.    Fifth  Edition. 

Ballads.    [Preparitig. 

Cr.  Svo,  buckram  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  each  ; 

post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  Eleventh  Edit. 
Prince  Otto:  Sixth  Edition. 
Father  Damien  :  An  Open  Letter  to 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde.  Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  hand-made  paper.  Is. 

Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 
In  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illustrated  by 
Wallis  Mackay.  Cr.  8v.o,  cl.ex.,3s.6d. 


Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice  Zim- 
MERN.  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


Strange  Manuscript  (A)  found 

In  a  Copper  Cylinder.  With  iq  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 

Strange    Secreta!      Tdld    by 

Percy  Fitzgerald,  Florence  Mar- 
RYAT,  James  Grant,  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
DuTTON  Cook,  and  others.  With  8 
lUusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  William 
Small,  W.  J.  Hennessy,  &c.  Cr.  Svo, 
cl.  ex.,6s. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  cf  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Sec, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  Edited  by  Wm.  Hone.  With  140 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s. 6d. 


Suburban      Homes    (The)    of 

London :  A  Residential  Guide  *r} 
Favourite  London  Localities,  wi'b 
Notes  on  Rental,  Rates,  and  Accoiii- 
modation,and  Map.  Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7s  61. 


Swift  (Dean):— 

Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and 
Facsimiles  of  ths  Maps  in  the  Origi- 
nal Edition  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels." 
Crown  Evo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Gulliver's  Travels  ;  and  A  Ta'e  of  a 
Tub.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid 
paper  and  half-bound,  23. 

A  Monograph  on  Dean  Swift.  By 
J.  Churton  Collins.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  Bs.  iShoitly. 
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(Algernon      C),     Taylor's 


Swinburne 

Works  by. 
Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works 

of  A.  C.  Swinburne.  Fcap,  8vo,  6s. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.  Crown  Bvo,  63. 
Chastelard.  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.    First  Seribs. 

Cr.  8io,  93.     Fcap.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 

Cr.  8vo,  93.     Fcap.  8ve,  same  price. 
Poems  and   Ballads.  Third  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  78. 
Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  Svo.ls. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.  8vo,  ICs.Gd 
Both  well:  A  Tragedy.   Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 
George  Chapman:    An  Essay.    (See 

\o\.  II.  of  Geo.  Chapman's  Works.) 

Crown  8vo,  63. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Cr.  8vo  68 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  8vo,  123 
Erechtheus :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  63. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.  8vo,  63. 
Studies  In  Song.  Crown  8vo,  78. 
Mary  Stuart :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  Svo,  88. 
Tristram    of    Lyonesse,  and    other 

Poems.     Crown  Svo,  9s. 
ACentury  of  Roundels.  Small4to,  8s. 
A    Midsummer    Holiday,  and   other 

Poems.    Crown  Svo,  7s. 
Marino  Faliero:  ATragedy.  Cr.Svo  6s 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Cr.  Svo  6s 
Miscellanies.    Crown  Svo,  128. 
Locrine :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  63. 
A  Study  of  Ben_Jonsqn.  Cr.  Svo,  73. 

Symonds— Wine,  Women,  and 

Song:  Mediasval  Latin  Students' 
Songs.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  Essay  by  J.  Addi.ngton 
Symonds.     .Small  Svo,  parchment,  6s. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)   Three   T^urs: 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland. 
SON'S  droll  Illiistrationsin  Colours,  and 
a  Lite  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Taine's     History    of  ^  English 

Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
%'an  Laun.  Four  VoJi.,  small  Svo, 
doth  boards,  30s.— Popular  Edition, 
TwoJVols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  e.\tra,  IS3, 

Taylors  (Bayardy  Diversions 
of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
.Modern  Wrm  rs.  Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Taylor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  Works 

by.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  ex.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants:  A  Sketch  of  the  Lite  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdciii. 
Coloured  Frontis.  and  100  Illusts. 

Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and 
Where  to  Find  Thtm:  A  H.indbook 
tor  Students.  With  331  Illustrations. 

T  he  Playtime  Naturalist.  With  3f.6 
liiastratious.    Crown  bvo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 


fTom) 


Historical 


Dramas:  ^'Clancarty"  "Jeanne 
uarc,  "Twixt.^xe  and  Crown,"  "The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwrighfs  Wife," 
Anne  Boleyn,''  "  Plot  and  Passion,'' 
One  Vol.,  cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d. 
,*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately,  at  la.^ach. 

Tennyson  (Lord) :  A  Biogra- 
Plj?*^  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Thackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 

dotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
iHACKERAy,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  every-day  reading^.  With  Coloured 
__  Frontispiece.     Cr.  6vo,  cl.  extra,  78. 6d. 

Tliames.— A  New  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  Thames.  By  A.  S.  Krausse. 
W  ith  340  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  pic- 
ture  cover.  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  "by": 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each  • 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each.    ' 

Cressida.  |      Proud  Maisie. 

The  Violin  Player. 

Thomas  (M.).— A  Fight  for  Life : 
A  Novel.  By  W.  Mov  Thomas.  Post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  23. 

Tliomson'sSeasonsand  Castle 
of  Indolence.  With  Introduction 
by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  over  50 
Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Thornbury  (WaTter),Works  by ; 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  P.-jpers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illusts.  in  Colours, 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each,  j 

Old  Stories  Retold. 

Tales   for  the   Marines. 

TImbs  (John),  Works  by': 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d.  each. 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
in  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.     With  many  Illusts. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
trie  It  lee:  Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of 
Letters,  &c.    With  nearly  jo  Illusts, 
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Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(i.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Kept  In  the  Dark. 

Frau  Frohmann.  |   Marlon  Fay. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land  Leaguers. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each, 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
JohnCaldigate.  |  American  Senator 


Tpollope(  Frances  E.), Novels  by 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Mabel's  Progress.  I  Anne  Furness. 
Trollope  (T.  A.). — Diamond  Cut 

Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Trowbridge. — Farneil's  Folly: 

A  Novel.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23 

Tytler  (C.   C.  Fraser-).  —  MiF- 

tress  Judith:  A  Novel.  By  C.  C. 
Fraser-Tytler.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
33.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  23. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  byT 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride's  Pass.  |  Noblesse  Oblige. 

Saint  Mungo's  City.  |  Lady  Bell. 

Buried  Diamonds. 

The  Blackball  Ghosts. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 

Disappeared.  |  TheHuguenotFaniily 

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  By  H.  Van  Laun.  Three 
Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Villari. — A  Double  Bolid.  By  L. 

ViLLARi.  Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover,  la. 

Waiford  (Edw.,  IVLAO^Works  by : 
Walford's  County  Families  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (1890).  Containing 
Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Mar- 
riage, Education,  &c.,  of  more  than 
1 2, ooo  distinguished  Heads  of  Fami- 
lies, their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Pre- 
sumptive, the  Offices  they  hold,  their 
Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  Thirtieth 
Annual  Ed.  Royal  Svo.cl.  gilt,  508. 
Waiford  s  Shilling  Peerage  (1890). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 
Irish  Peers,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  l3. 
Walford's  Shilling  Baronetage (1890). 
Containing  List  of  the  Baronets  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Not- 
ices, Addrf  sses,  &c.   32mo,  cloth,  Is, 


Walford  (Edward),  continued — 

Walford's  Shilling  Knightage  (18901. 
Containing  an  Alpiiatietici!  List  of 
the  Knights  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 
Creation,  Addresses, &c.  32mo,cl.,ls. 

WalfordJs  Shilling  House  of  Com- 
mons (1890).  Containing  List  ot  all 
Members  ot  Parliament,  their  Ad- 
dresses, Clubs,  &c.    32ino,  cloth.  Is. 

Walford's  Complete  Peerage,  Baron 
etage.  Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1890).  Royal  32mo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  5s. 

Walford's  Windsor  Peerage,  Baron- 
etage, and  Knightage  (1890i. 
Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  123.  6d. 

William  Pitt:  A  Biography.  PostSvo, 
cloth  extra,  53. 

Tales  of  our  Great  Families.  A  New 
Edition,  Revised.    Cr.  S-vo,  cl.,  33.  6d. 

Haunted  London.  By  WalterThorn- 
bury.  Edited  by  Edward  Walford, 
M.A.  Illusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Walton  and Cotton'sComplete 

Angler;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation.  By  Izaak  Walton;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  C  harle  s 
Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes  by 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  6i  Illusts. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

Walt    Whitman,   Poems  by. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 
M.  Rossetti.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
Svo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  63. 

Wanderer's  Library,  The: 

Crown  Svo  ,cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Wanderings  In  Patagonia;  or.  Life 
among  the  Ostrich-Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.     By  Frederick  Bovle. 

Savage  Life.     By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Merrie  England  In  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Root.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 
Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.     By  Tho.mas  Frost 

Low-Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
James  Gree:-;wood 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hesse-War- 
TEGG.    With  33  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 
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Wanderer's  Library,  continued— 
The  World  Behind  the  Scenes     By 

Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Tavern   Anecdotes    and    Sayings. 

By  Charles  IJindley.  With  Illusts. 
The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 

viuitures  of  Artenius  Ward.  By  E,  P. 

IliNGSTON.     With  a  Frontispiece. 
The  Story  of   the   London    Parks. 

By  Jacob  Larwood.     With  Illusts. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
hew.     Ilhislraled. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners: 

Memoirs  of  tiie  Sanson  Family  {i6S8 

to  1S47).    Edited  by  Henry  Sanson. 
Summer   Cruising     In    the    South 

Seas.     By  C.  Warren   Stoddard. 

Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay. 


Ward. —  Five  Years   with   the 

Congo  Cannibals.  By  Herbert 
Ward.  With  83  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  Victor  Perard,  and  W.  B. 
Davis.    Royal  8vq,  cloth  extra,  lis. 


Warner. — A  Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 


Warrants,  &c.  :— 
Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.    An 

exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Sij^natures  and  Seals.  On  paper  to 
imitate  the  Original,  22  by  i4'in.  23. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautiiully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.    Price  2s. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
ol  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long-by  z 
feet  Wide,  with  the  Anns  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5s. 

The  ffoll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 
ot  tho  Principal  \\<tirriors  who  came 
ovor  from  Nonuaiidy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  a.d,  J066-7.  With  the 
principal  .'\nus  emblazoned  in  Gold 
ind  Colours.     Price  Ss. 

Washington's  (George)  Rules 

of  Civility,  tracf  d  10  their  Sourcesand 
Keslored.  By  Moncl'RE  D.  Conway. 
I'cap.  8vo,  Jainnffse  vdlum,  28.  6d. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 
witVi  the  Pocket  Spectroscope     By 

l'\-W.  CouY.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Ci-.wn  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

VVestropp.— Handbook  of  Pot- 

tery  and  Porcelain.  By  Hodder  M. 
Westropp.  With  Illustrations,  and 
Lisf  of  Mail<s.    Cr.  bvo.  cloth,  48.  6d. 

Whistlers  (Mr.)  Ten  o'Clock. 

Crowu  6vo;  handmade  paper,  Is. 


Whist.  —  How    to    Play    Solo 

Whist.  By  A.  S.  Wilks  and  C.  F. 
Pardon.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

White.— The  Natural  History 

of  Selborne.  By  Gilbert  White, 
M..V.  Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paptr 
and  half-bound,  23. 

WiriJams(W,  MatTieu,  F.R.A.S.), 

Works  by: 
Science  in  Short  Chapters.    Cro.v;; 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.     W;- 

Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Sd. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 
The   Chemlsti'y   of  Iron  and  Steal 

Making,  and  of  their  Practical  Uses, 
Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  93. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E^y, 

Works  by: 

Chapters  on  Evolution:  A  Popular 
History  of  Development.  3rd  l-,r!. 
With  259  Illusts.  Cr.Svo.  cl.  ex.,  7s  Cd. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
book.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical.  Third  Edit.  With  numeroiis 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.ex.,  6s. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.  ^Vith 
numerous  Illusts.   Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s, 

Common  Accidents,  and  How  to 
Treat  them.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  Svo,  Is.;  cl.  lirnp,  Is.  Gd, 

Glimpses  of  Life  and  Nature.    Wr.i; 

Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,cl.'  ex.,3a.6d.  [Shortly, 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  byl 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Cavalry  Life.      |  Regimental  Legends 

Wood.— Sabina:  A    Novel,      ny 
Lady  \Vood.    Post  Svo.  illust.  bds..  23. 

Wood(H.F.),DetectiveStorIesLy: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63.  each  ;   post 

Svo.  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yai-d. 
The  Englishman  ofjhe^ Rue   Can. 

Woolley.— Rachel  Armstrong ;" 

or.  Love  and  Theology.  By  Cki  ;.\ 
Parker  Woolley.  Post  Svo,  ifl..^- 
trated  ooards.  23.  ;  clolh.  23.  61. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  byT" 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  78.  6d.  p;ir\\. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georpr s. 
WitluooPictiires,Caricatures,Squil  ^ 
Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  iVc 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  ttio 
Grotesque  in  Art,  Llteratur,., 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Protiis.  y 
Illustrated  by  F.VV^Fairkoj,t,F.S..',. 

Yates  (Ednrtund),  Novels  by  : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
l^nd  at  Last.  I  The  Forlorn  Hopo. 
Castaway. 
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THE   PICCAD 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors, 
crovvn  8vo,  cloth 
BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
f'hilistia.  I     Fop  Maimie's  Sake. 

Babylon.  The  Devil's  Die. 

In  all  Shades.    I    This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 

IJY  REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

BY   iVALTER  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 
Ready  Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Tvvas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY    WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster.  |  Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
Herr  Paulus.|For  Faith  and  Freedon^ 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
A  Child  of  Nature.  |  God  and  the  Mar. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water.       I  Foxglove  Manor. 
Matt.  I  Masterof  the  Mine 

The  New  Abelard  1  Heir  of  Linne. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 
BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Juliet's  Guardian.    )    Deceivers  Ever. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
Vou  Play  me  False. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Antonina.  |  Basil.    The  Law  and  the 


Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  Wiiite. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
TheTwo  Destinies 


Lady. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The   Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
"  I  Say  No.' 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
TheLegacyofCaIn 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


ILLY   NOVELS. 

LisRARy  Editioks,  many  Illustrated 
extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

BY  BUTTON  COOK. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY   WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  y.  LEITH  DERWENl. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 
Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia.. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDIVARDES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua.      I  A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.  |  King  or  Knave." 

Prejaced  by  Sir  BARTER  FRERE 
Pandurang  Harl. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  CapefGlrls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Golden  Shaft 
Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

EUice  Quentin. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Dust, 
t   Fortune's  Fool. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance, 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

BY  SIR  A.  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  ISAAC  HENDERSON. 
Agatha  Page. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT, 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self  Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 
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PiccAOiLLV  Novels,  confinMii — 

BY  R.  ASHE  KJSG. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

BY  IJK.\R.Y  Kl^'GSLEY, 
Number  Seventeen. 

BY  E.  LYXS  LISTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dunda& 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord? 
•"  My  Love  ;'' 
Icne. 

Paston  Carew. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 

BY  HE.SKY  IV.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

Linley   Rochford. 

My  Enemy's   Daughter, 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote. 

The  Comet  of  a  Seasoa 

Maid  of  Athena. 

Camiola. 

BY  AGSES  ilACDOSELL, 
Qua)(er  Cousins. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open  I  Sesame  I 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Life's  Atonement.  I      Coals  of  Fire. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Val  Strange. 

A  Model  Father.      I      Hearts. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Pei-son  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 

BY  CHRISTIE  MURRAY  a:;d 
HESRY  HERMAX. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 

II Y  GEORGES  OHSET. 
A  V/eii^  Gift. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whitcladles. 

BY  QUID  A. 
Held  in  Bondage.  ■  TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore.  I      Shoes. 

Chandos.  In  a  Winter  City. 

Under  Two  Flags.    Ariadne. 
Idalia.  j  Friendship. 

Cecil    Castle-  Moths. 

maine'sGoge.       PIpistrello. 


Ti'lcotriru 
Puck. 

Folle  Farlne. 
ADog  of  Flanders 
Pascarcl. 
Signa. 

Princess  Naprax-  lOthmar. 
ine.  iGuildcroy. 

iSyrlin. 
r,Y  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 
Ccr.tle  and  Simple. 


A    Village    Com- 
mune 
BImbl. 
Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
I  In  Maremiiia 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  JAMES  PAY.V. 
Lost  Sir  Massing-    Some      Private 

berd.  I     Views. 

Walter's  Word.         TheCanon'sWard. 
Less    Black    than    Glowworm  Tales. 

We're  Painted      i  Talk  of  the  Town. 
By  Proxy.  In    Peril    and    Prl- 

High  Spirits.  |      vation. 

Under  One  Roof.    !  Holiday  Tasks. 


j  The     Mystery 

Mlrbridge. 
I  The     Burnt     Mil 

lion. 


of 


A     ConfldentiaJ 

Agent 
From  Exile. 
A    Grape   from 
Thorn.  I 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentlna.  I    The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash.  |      Peg  Wofflngton. 

Christie  Johnstone. 
Grifflth  Gaunt.  I     Foul  Play. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation 
The  Wandering  Heir.  I  ASimpletorj. 
^   »Voman  Hater.  |  Readiana. 

1  ingleheart  and  Doubleface. 
The  Jilt.  ;_Animals. 

Good     Stories    of    Men    and    other 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  GeuKlen  Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

BY  F.  \V.  ROBISSOS. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

BY  IV.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

BY  JOHS  SAU.S'DERS. 
Bound  to  the  WheeL 
Guy  Waterman.         |  Two  Drean-crs. 
The  Lion  In  the  Path. 

£1'  KATHARISE  SAUSDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.         I     Heart  Salvage 
The  H-gh  Mills.       |     Sebastian. 

BY  HAW  LEY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

BY  R.  A.  STERyVALB. 
The  Afghan  Knife, 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Malele.  |  Cressida. 
The  Violin  Player. 

BY  A.STHOSY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
Frau  Frohmann.    I    Marlon  Fay. 
Kept  In  the  Dark. 
Mr.  ScarborouKh's  Family. 
The  Land  Leaguers. 


CHATIO  &•   WINDUS,  PICCADILLY. 
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Piccaehxt  Novels,  coniinuei — 

BY  FRASCES  E.  TROLLOPS. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.     1  Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  IVAX  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASERTYTLER. 
rylistress  Judith. 


PiccABiLLY  Novels,  continutd — 
BY  SARAH  TYTLER, 

What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride's  Pass. 

Saint  Mungo's  City. 

Noblesse  Oblige. 

Lady  Bell.  |    Buried  Diamonds, 

The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF 

Post  Svo,  illustrated 

BY  EDilOSD  ABOUT.  , 

The  Fellah.  ^  ! 

BY  HAillLTOS  aJdE.  I 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.    |       Confidences.      I 

BY  MRS.  ALEXASDER.  \ 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 

Valerie's  Fate. 

BY  GRAST  ALLEN. 
Strange  Stories. 
Philistia.         I      The  Devil's  Die. 
Babylon.         |      This  Mortal  Coll. 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 

BY  REV.  S.  BARIXG  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  |    Eve. 

BY  FRASK  BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life. 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 

By   WALTER  BESAST  &  J.  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  |  My  Little  GIpI. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By   Celia's  Arbour 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgars  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet  I 

BY  WALTER  BESA.\T.  i 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeort. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
Herr  Paulus. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes,  j  Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Californian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy.  |  Flip. 

Maruja.    |    A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras- 

BY  HAROLD  BRYDGES. 
Uncle  Sam  at  Heme. 


POPULAR    NOVELS. 

boards,  2s.  each. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHA.WA.W 
The    Shadow    ofi  The     Martyrdom 

the  Sword.  i      of  Madeline. 

A  Child  of  Nature.     Annan  Water. 
God  and  the  Man.     The  New  Abelard 
Love  Me  for  Ever.     Matt. 
Foxglove  Manor.      The  Heirof  Linne 
The  Master  of  the  Mine 

BY  HALL  CAIXE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
ASonofHagar.      |  The  Deemster 
BY  COM.MASDER  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "  Black  Prince- ' 

BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON, 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian 

BY  AUSTIN  CLARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

BY  MRS.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

BY  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.   ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY    WILKIE   COLLINS. 
Antonlna.  1  My  Miscellanies. 

Basil.  I  Woman  in  White. 

Hide  and  Seek.       |  The  Moonstone. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 
New  Magdalen. 


Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Fmch. 

The  Fallen  Leaves 

J ezebe  Is Daughter 
The  Frozen  Deep.  The  Black  Robe. 
The  Law  and  the  Heartand  Science 

Lady.  •  I   Say  No.  ' 

TheTwo  Destinies  The  Evil  Genius. 
Haunted  Hotel.      ;  Little  Novels. 
A  Rogue's  Life.        j 

BY  MORTIMER   COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  From  Midnight  to 
Transmigration.    |      Midnight. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |      Frances. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

BY   DUTTON  COOK. 
Lea  1  Paul  Foster's  Daughtciv 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  cotiliiturd— 

BY  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The   Prophet  of  the    Great    Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHOS'SE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvarion 

BY  JAMES  DE  hllLLE. 
A  Castle  In  Spain 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWEKT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |    Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKERS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Nicholas  Nickleby 

BY  DICK  DONOVAN. 
The  Man-Hunter. 
Caught  at  Last! 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan  P 
BY  CON  AN  DOYLE,  &c. 
Strange  Secrets. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.      |     Archie  Lovoll. 

BY  il.  BETHAM-EDIVARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  EDWARD  EGCLESTON. 

°^^BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.       1   Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tiilotson. 
Polly.  I    Fatal  Zero- 

Seventy  five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQVE 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  I  Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.       I  King  or  Knave. 
A  Real  Queen.    I  Romances  of  Law, 

BY  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife. 

BY  HAIN  FRISWELL. 
One  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


Jobin  Gray. 

•or  Lack  of  Gold. 
^hat      will       the 

World   Say  ? 
ill  Love  and  War. 
For  the  K'ng. 
In  PasturesGrecn 
Queen  of  the  Mea- 
dow. 
A  Heart's  Problem 
The  Dead  Heart 


In  Honour  Bound 
The  Flower  of  the 

Forest. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Sti-eam. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


BY    WII.IJAM   GILBERT. 
Dr    Austin's  Guests.  I   James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

BY  JOHN  HABUERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou.  |  Country  Luck. 

BY   ANDREW  HALLIDAY 
Every  Day  Papers. 


Cheap  Popclar  Novels,  confiMw^^— 
BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter'e  Sacrlflce. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  "free. 

BY  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


Garth.' 
ElliceQuentln. 
Fortune's  Fooi- 
Miss  Cadogna> 


Sebastian  Stroma 

Dust. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 

Love — or  a  Name. 


David  Polndexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Br  SIR   ARTHUR   HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER, 
The  House  of  Raby. 

Br  TIG  HE  HOPKIS.S. 
Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self  Condemned.  |  That  other  Person 

Br  JEAN  INGE  LOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  MARK  KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions 
BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
Passion's  Slave. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott  Castle 

BY  JOHN  LEYS. 
The  Lindsays. 

BY  MARY  LINSKILL. 
In  Exchange  for  a  Soul. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  P  |  Paston  Carcw 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"My  Love."  I      lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

Br  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 


Dear  LadyDlsdaIn 
The    Waterdale 

Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's 

Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Llnley  Rochford. 


MissMlsanthropa 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  A 

Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Cam  tola. 


CHATTO  &   WINDUS,  PICCADILLY. 


Cheap  Popclar  Novels,  continued—- 

BY  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  ilACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  |      Lost  Rose. 

BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open!   Sesame.      1  Fighting  the  Air, 
A  Harvest  of  Wild    Written  in  Fire. 
Oats.  I 

BY  J.  MASTERilANi 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

BY  JEAS  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.       |      Mr.  Dorilllon. 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

BY  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
ALIfe'sAtonement    Hearts. 
A  Model  Father.     ,  Way  of  the  World 
Joseph's  Coat.  A    Bit   of  Human 

Coals  of  Fire.  |     Nature. 

BytheGateofthe    First  Person  Sin- 
Val  Strange  [Sea.  |     gular. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero.    Cynic  Fortune. 
One  Traveller  Returns, 

BY  HENRY  MURRAY. 
A  Game  of  Bluff. 

BY  ALiCE  O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen.  ]  Chance  ?  or  Fate  = 

By  GEORGES  OH  NET. 
Doctor  Rameau. 

BY  iJKS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladiea.      |  The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  In  Eagland. 
BY  MRS.  RObERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

BY  QUID  A. 
Held  In  Bondage.  .  TwoLlttleWooden 
Strathmore.  |      Shoes. 

Chandos.  ,  Ariadne. 

Under  Two  Flags.  ]  Friendship. 
Idalla.  '  Moths. 

Cecil     Castle-  Pipistrello. 

malne'sGage.      iA    Village  Com- 
Tricotrin   |  Fuck.   |      mune. 
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I    Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
j   ClyfTards  of  ClyfTe    Mirk  Abbey. 
The  Family  Scape- .Less    Black    than 


grace. 

Foster  Brother* 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  V/ord. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

Humorous  Stories 

Gwendoline's  Har- 
vest. 

£200  Reward. 

Like  Father,  Like 
Son 


We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof 
High    Spirits. 
Caj'lyon's  Year. 
A     Confidential 

Agent. 
Some     Private 

Views. 
From  Exile. 
A   Grape    from    a 

Thorn. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit:  A  Memory. 


Folle  Farine 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa,  fine. 

Princess   Naprax- 

In  a  Winter  City.         ...... a. lu  r-nLnc 

BY  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYS. 


I  BImbi.  I  Wanda- 
'  Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 
'  Othmar. 

Ouidas    Wisdom, 
'      Wit, and  Pathos. 


Lost  SIp  Massing 

berd. 
APerfectTreasure 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
Murphy's  Master. 


A  County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 
A  Woman's  Ven- 
geance. 
Cecil's  Tryst. 


Marine  Residence.  ,  The  Canon's  Ward 
Married    Beneath  |  Talk  of  the  Town 
M   >'"?;,        ^     ,.       I  Holiday  Tasks. 
,.,    Wooed,     but  I  Glow-worm  Tales 
Won.    I    The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge 
BY  C.  L.  PIRKIS. 
Lady  Lovelace. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  FOE 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Vaientina.  |    The  Foreigners 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
Gerald. 

BY  CHARLES  READS. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to   Mend. 

Hard  Cash.  |    Peg  Wofflngton 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

The  Double  Marriage, 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long 

Foul  Play.  ^ 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

A  Simpleton,  (      A  Woman  Hatei. 

:    Readiana.  |      The  Jilt 

!  Singleheart  and  Doubleface 

!  °/Slmlls°"'^    °'    "^^^    ^-^    <"her 

I   ^       E,^\^^-^-  7.  H.  RIDDELL. 
\   Her  Mothers  Darling 
,    Prince  of  Wales  s  Garden  Party 
I   Weird  Stories.     |      Fairy  Water.' 

The  Uninhabited  House. 
I  The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

I  BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON 

I  Women  are  Strange. 
I  The  Hands  of  Justice. 

j  BY  JAMES  RUNCIMAN 

'  Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 

!  Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart 

.  Schools  and  Scholars. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 

BY   W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cane- 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star." 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe, 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.  |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  In  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.  |  The  High  Mills. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
JHeart  Salvaee.     I    Sebastian. 
BY  GEORGE  R.  SLMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. I  Mary  Jane  Married. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Tales  of  To-day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  In  the  Dark. 

BY  T.   W    SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  [By  Devious  Ways. 

BY  R.  /i.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.    I  Prince  Otta 

BY  BERTHA  THOAIAS. 
Cressida.  |     Proud  Malsla. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ir.  MOY  THOMAS. 
A  Fight  for  Life. 

BY  WALTER  THORN  BURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. 

BY  T.  ADOLPllUS  TROLLOPS, 
Olamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  F.   ELEANOR    TROLLOPS. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.      |  Mabel's  Progress. 

^POPULAR    SHI 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.  Bret  Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.      By 

JJkdt  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Pkrcy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.  E.  Francili.on 
Sentenced!     By  Somervili.e  Ginsi  \-. 
The  Professor's  Wife.      ByL.GRAHAM. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.    By 

Ivi.lAN  Hautiiokni:. 
Niagara  Spray.     By  J.  HoLMNnsiTKAP. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds. 

By  Charles  Jamf.s. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    By 

Tom  Jekkold 
Cut  by  the  Mess.  By  Artihir  Kfvser. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  Edited  by  J  istin 

H    McCakthv,  M.1\ 
Colly.     By  Justin  II.  McCarthy, MP. 
Lily  Lass.  JL-stin  M.  McCarthy,  M.P. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continue.!-^ 
BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
The  America  t   Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marlon  Fay. 
j    Kept  In  the  Dark. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
1   The  Land-Leaguers.i  JohnCaldigata 
,  The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere 
'i  BY  J^.  T.    TROWBRIDGE. 

<   Farnell's  Folly. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Ncvelists. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 
Tom  Sawyer.     |    A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
A   Pleasure  Trip  on    the    Continent 
Huckleberry  Finn.  [of  Europe, 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  t4ie  Pauper. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  |    Buried  Diamonds. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Lady  Bell.      |    Noblesse  Oblige- 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline  |  Disappeared. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 

BY  J.  S.   WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.    |    Regimental  Legends 

BY  H.  F.   WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
I  BY  LADY  WOOD. 

Sablna. 

BY  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or.Love&Tbeology.. 

BY  ED.MUND  YATES. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  |    Land  at  Last. 
Castaway. 

LLING    BOOKS. 

I    Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    ByVV.  Minto. 
1    That  Girl  in  Black.    By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth. 

Notes  from  the  "News"    Jas.  Payn. 
'    Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
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